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CHAPTER I. 

“ Carouine,” said Mrs. Bingham, as her niece, a girl of fifteen, 
entered the room, ‘* Lord Stavondale is in the library; go and re- 
ceive him; I will follow you; though,” added obe haughtily, * his 
lordship’s visit is, doubtless, not to me.” 

Caroline waited not to hear her aunt conclude the sentence, but in 
an instant was in the library, exclaiming, ‘‘ O, how very glad I arm 
to see you!” as she rushed into the extended arms of a noble looking 
man of sixty. 

This veteran, a British admiral, had been her father’s friend; as 
boys (middies) they had together shared the chances of war, and the 
vicissitudes of climate ; and though Caroline’s father had quitted the 
service when he married, and Lord Stavondale had rgmained wedded 
to his profession, the friendship begun in youth brightened the me- 
ridian of their lives. Lord Stavondale’s return from sea was always 
looked forward to by his friend’s children as a day of pleasure and 
rejoicing ; and every hour the warm hearted sailor, while on shore, 
could spare from public affairs was passed at his friend’s country 
seat; so that Caroline, often nursed on his knee, had been trained 
from infancy to regard him with a warm and filial love, only to be 


-surpassed by the affection she felt fur her own father. Her drop of 


wine in the nursery was never drunk during his frequent voyages 
without recording a wish for the absent sailor's health; the first at- 
tempts of her needle were employed to make rugs for his cabin ;—in 
in fact, her childhood and all its sweetest remembrances were inden- 
tified with him; and when her aunt bade her go and receive him, 
her heart flew to welcome him as pas who would mourn yee her 
her father’s death, and sympathise in her present sorrows—for since 
they had last d, mg had Caroline suffered; she had become 
doubly an orphan, at an age, too, when the tender care of parents is 
so peculiarly necessary to a dau hter ; she ha to the 
guardianship of an aunt, a worldly mi man, ted the 
charge, hoping to make her large e avail 


of an only son, whose, patrimony he had in a measure dis- 
i ted. f eS 
iy en EP cu tell this dear old friend! b 


could only gaze in hi , and wonder if she were not 
go sudden, so unexpected was his appearance at that t. Older, 
much older, did he appear than her remembrance had plete im ; 
but he had a bright and happy looky—and happy he was in conscious 
worth—happy, too, in the laurels he had earned, and in the esteem 
and approbation of his king and country. _ , ' 

And there stood this proud and honest sailor and this young girl! 
—both, as it were, seeming to dread that a word might break the 
charm their presence imparted to each other. At last Caroline ex- 
@aimed, “ Thank God, I have now one friend who wi!l protect me!” 
She checked herself ere the words were uttered,—for it was a study 
with her to avoid casting censure on her aun}’s conduct by complaint 
against her son, whose presence was hateful to her ;—but the ear of 
friendship was toe quick to let it pass unheeded; and by degrees he 
drew irom her a full reeital of her griefs. The tears she shed, the 
appeal to former years of childish happiness, were all too much for 
this kind and noble veteran; and, in a moment of enthusiasm, he 
exclairaed, “ I see but one way to succor you, and that is by making 
you my wife!” 

Ah, what pen shall trace the effect these words produced on 
Caroline! She doubted her senses. At this moment her aunt’s en- 
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trance enabled her to escape (which she gladly did) to her own room, 
to reflect on those wonderful, and, to her belief, impossible words. 
How could it be, that Lord Stavondale, whom she had loved and 
honored from her cradle as a second father, could now propose to 
make her his wife ? 

Some time elapsed, and then she heard him depart; and she was 
left to her own busy thoughts and conjectures. That night, on re- 
tiring to rest, she found a letter on her table which she knew to be 
in his handwriting. How did she long, yet fear, to open it! How 
much did she wish to read that she had mistaken the meaning of his 
words ; for, in the midst of all the contradictory feelings that assailed 
her youthful mind, the predominant one seemed to be, a hope that 
he wouid not desire to change their relative positions. 

The letter told her that he had not for one instant ceased to think 
of her sorrowful tale ; that her tearful face was ever before him, and 
would for ever reproach him, could he hesitate to offer her the only 
asylum he knew of, to secure to her peace and the world’s respect. 
He spoke of her lost father with a warmth and tenderness very pre- 
cious to her heart; he besought her to reflect, and consider if she 
could make up her mind to marry a man four times her own age ; 
or, if she felt a repugnance to do so, to tell him candidly how she 
would better like him to serve her; and he besought God to bless 
and assist her in deciding on what might be best for them both. 

Again and again did Caroline read over this letter. She did not 
hesitate as to the answer she should give; but then it was so diffi- 
cult to explain all that was passing in her young heart—it was still 
a pure and unoccupied heart ; but there were feelings, or rather im- 
aginings (for as yet they could hardly be called feelings,) that told 
her the love, the veneration, the respect, she had entertained for this 
dear friend, were not the sentiments she had fancied a husband should 
inspire. It was true he had not asked her love—in his letter he had 
even hinted that she might feel a repugnance to becoming his wife ; 
and this expression made her view the renewal of his offer rather as 
a point of honor, than as a proposal in which he himself felt much 
satisfaction ; this reflection gave her courage to refuse what was of- 
fered in a moment of enthusiasm, and might have been repented of 
on sober consideration. How far she was right in this conjecture, 
none could ever tell. Who can leok into another's heart? He might 
not be quite sure himself on the point. She wrote; and her letter 
was dictated by that deep tenderness she felt for him, but distinctly 
stating how unfit she felt herself tu be to fill the high and honorable 
station his generosity placed at her disposal; at the sate time she 
besought him to continue to her his affection, and still to love her as 
his daughter. 

That he felt her decision was just, may be inferred from his not 
seeking to change it: in fact, they had afterwards but few opportuni. 
ties of meeting or corresponding, for he was sent almost immediately 
again to fight and bleed for his co ; and within three months 
of her refii§ing this honorable and honored sailor’s hand, she became 
the wife of a Mr. Sullivan, whose whole life was calculated to make 
her regret that refusal. , 
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CHAPTER II. 


A year after Caroline’s marriage, she and Lord Stavondale again 
met. He found her the wife of a man every way his inferior—in 
rank, in wealth, in character, in appearances—and nearly his equal 
in age; her conduct appeared to him frivolous and unworthy ; and 
he marked his disapprobation of it by an unbending coldness. How 
ardently did she long to tell him the truth,—for then she knew how 
great would be his commisseration ; but a strung sense of filial duty 
for her still tenderly lamented mother made her hesitate to expose 
the errors of the guardian she had selected fur her, and sealed her 
lips on the causes that had led to this union ; and it was never but with 
horror that she admitted even to herself how basely and treacherously 
she had been sold; so, not choosing to divulge the truth, she avoided 
all explanation, and allowed him tu sappose her the capricious being 
she appeared. Ofsnded and deeply lurt she saw he was; but in 
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different she felt they never could be to each other—there were too 

many holy recollections ; and her father’s memory formed too strong 
a tie between them ever to be severed. 

From Caroline’s very childhood music had acted powerfully on her 

; a low and plaintive air would suffuse her face with tears ; 

she would sob as though her heart would break, and be quite unable 

for hours after to enter into any of her childish sports. As she ad- 


vanced in ee ee et wie tad Eecee 
a sort of iy.ae shrine her excited and betrayed feelings 
t repose. 


ne evening, at a gay and splendid party, to which she had gone 
more than usually depressed in spirits, her attention became captiva- 
ted and her whole being entranced while listening to a voice of great 
sweetness and power. It was a foreigner, who sang a simple air of 
his own country ; but there was a pathos in his voice, a richness in 
its tones, that awakened a powerful sympathy; and while dwelling 
on its thrilling mclody, she lost for a moment the sense of her own 
individual sorrow. She was so placed as not to see the person whose 
voice charmed her, but the effect it produced caused her to lose her 
accustomed self-control ; and on sceing Lord Stavondale waiting 
{as he always did to see her depart,) in addition to the usual “‘ Good 
night,” she whispered, ** Ah, if you knew how very miserable I am!” 
In an instant the coldness vanished ; his eye again beamed with its 
former look of affection on her ; and from that hour, without his seek- 
ing to know, or her explaining, the causes that had chained her 
g years to one whose sole object seemed to be to thwart and 
icies her, they were again the friends of former days—she looking 
up to him as the mode! of all that was good and honorable—he watch- 
ing over her with perhaps something more than a father’s feeling. 
ut this was not to last; happy would it have been for Caroline 
had it continued. He was again sent on active service; but even 
then she did not feel quite abandoned ; the remembrance of his kind- 
ess was full of sweetness; and his parting admonition,—“ tu be of 
good cheer, and, above all, to be true to herself”—was ever a source 
of comfort. 

The Christmas after Lord Stavondale left Raginad. Caroline and 
Mr. Sullivan joined a large party assembled at Mrs. Lister’s country 
ire; and there she found herself, for the first few 
days, complelely isolated in the midst of a large circle. The gentle- 
men spent their mornings either in shooting or hunting, and were 
not visible to the ladies till dinner-time : the ladies formed themselves 
into different parties to read,-to work, or to chat; but the former 
occupations were soon abandoned—some tale of scandal was being 
discussed, and every one threw down her book or work, or held them 
anlooked at in their hands, while listening breathlessly to the denoue- 
ment. On one of these occasions Caroline’s attention was arrested 
by the mention of a name she had often heard in childhood. The 

lady whose conduct was now undergoing the fiery ordeal of 
Mrs. Lister's remarks and conjectures had been the playfellow of her 
youth, was an orphan when she had been still blessed with parents 
0 protect and instruct her ; and, overcome by the recollection of 
scenes thus brought before her, she threw down her work, and, ap- 
proaching Mrs. Lister, said,— 

“ You are wrong; indeed you are wrong! Mary C—— cannot 
be the depraved character you describe; but if she even were so, 
why should you proclaim it to those who are ignoraut of it? Why 
not rather seck to hide such errors, or try te amend them? Remem- 
ber her youth, her orphan state.” 

All bad turned their eyes on Caroline while she was thus speaking, 
and various signs of amazement and mirth were becoming visibie 
on many of their countenances, when Mrs. Lister exclaimed, with a 
hearty laugh, , 

“Why, my dear, you must be dreaming! Who ever thought of 
depravity in narrating a little tale of flirtation? Why, your playfel- 
low may be as good as your I, for aught I know; though, to be 
eure, not quite so sanctifie you appear to be.” 

Caroline s whole soul felt the indignity of being thgs associated 
with Mrs. Lister, whose bold and free manner had, from the moment 
Sullivan had made them-acquainted, alarmed her; but still she felt 
herself obliged to act her husband’s pleasure, and for several weeks 
longer remained in the society of those she detested at heart. 

Time was thus wearing away, and Caroline was becoming hourly 
more anxious fur Lord Stavondale’s arrival, which she knew was ex- 
pected, when one morning the first paragraph that met her eye on 
taking up the daily paper, was— 

+ Giorious victory !—lamented death of Lord Stavondale :” 


CHAPTER III. 

We will pass over the first days of Caroline’s anguish ; those who 
have suffered severely, who have seen themselves in one moment 
bereft of all they Joved best and valued most on earth, will know 
that such grief is not within the powers of description; and those 
who have not been so affl cted could not understand the overwhelm. 
ing woe that palsied her heart. <A long and dangerous illness was 
the immediate result; and her mind was 89 depressed, 80 utterly 
hopeless, that even her convalescence brought with it no satisfaction, 


“Zo her hueband her recovery Was en object of interest—not from any 


motives of tenderness, as may be imagined, but various causes made 
her life of value : among others, rank and society were his idols, and 
hitherto her youth, beauty, and gentleness, had been a letter of rec- 
ommendation in many circles where, but for her, his presence would 
no longer have been permitted; and, with something like feeling, he 
adopted the physician’s opinion, that a change of air was necessary 
to further a regevety ee advanced so slowly. He engaged a cot- 
tage in the Isle of Wight, and invited his sister, Mrs. Patterson, a 
widow lady, to-pass the summer with them. 

It may not be amiss to bestow here a few words on this lady’s 
character and bearing. She had married a gentleman of small for- 
tune and retired habits; and these circumstances had forced her, 
most unwillingly, to live away from that gay world whore votaries 
she had regarded with envy from early youth. As soon, however, 
as Custom would permit, after Mr. Patterson’s death, she resolved 
to compensate to herself for former penance by hurrying from one 
place of idle resort toanother, in each of which she had contrived by 
her showy appearance w attract attention, if not admiration. Her 
small income placed many difficulties in the way of her search after 


‘ pleasure, which she saw would be removed by her brother's offer of 


passing the summer with Caroline, and she resolved to make the 
most of an occasion so unexpectedly thrown in her way. 

Poor Caroline never looked for kindness o: sympathy from her 
husband ; but even his roughness and neglect she felt preferable to his 
sister’s frivolous manners and pursuits. She could not understand 
why Carvline should mourn for one who was nothing to her! How 
apt are people to fancy it can only be relations who are any thing to 
us; that it is only for their loss our grief can be legitimate,—forget- 
ting that in many cases they are the least calculated by their conduct 
to inspire affection! 

Mrs. Patterson eagerly seized on the first moment that Caroline’s 
slowly recovered stfength enabled her to resume her station daily in 
the drawing-room, to point out to her brother how desirable it would 
be to call on sme of his acquaintances who had lately arrived, that 
his wife might not spine ee any longer to indulge in sorrows that 
were, in her Opinion, as silly as they were reprehensible. 

To the object of these remarks it was perfectly immaterial whether 
one or more were added to their ill-assoried family party. Her mind 
and thoughts Leld no communion with them; they were fixed on the 
one lost friend, and he was never more present to her thoughts than 
when surrounded by the gay and indifferent; for it was then his 
value was fuy appreciated ; it was then she felt what he had been 
to her in society, and how utterly she was now alone. No one un- 
derstood her; her character in the world—that misjudging ordeal— 
was supposed to be cold and indifferent; and yet few hearts have 
ever enshrined warmer or more devoted feclings; but they were now 
left to fret and prey on themselves, as the richest jewels are known 
soonest to wear out their settings. 

No occasion of going out, either to private parties or public as- 
semblies, escaped Mrs. Patterson ; and Caroline’s evenings were for 
wecks passed alone—her husband had already left them—when one 
night, as she was lighting her candle to retire to rest before her sister-in- 
law should come home, she heard her voice addressing some one, 
‘“*Come in, my lord; there is no one in this room, and I will find the 
book in a minute ;” and immediately she entered, followed by a stran- 
ger, who, on seeing Caroline, would have withdrawn, but she politely 
begged him to remain ; and as she put down her candle and reseat- 
ed herself, Mrs. Patterson exclaimed, ““€§h, my dear I thought you 
would be gone to bed, or I should not have asked his lordshipin ; but 
we doubt as to the hour we. to meet the Wilmots at 
Shan rrow ; and I know, when I received my invitation, I 
made @ hour in the book you were reading: and so Lord 
Knares s kind enough —— b by, I ought to intro- 
dugg his lordship.” . 
pe returned his lordship's sal nd immediately rose to 
assist in searching for the book: as sit. was found, and the 
hour oar for the party’s meeting, Knaresborough took 
leave; not,however, till he had asked Caroline’s permission to call 
and inquire after her health ; for her extreme paleness and apparent 
weakness made him fear his intrusion had startled her. And ithad 
done so, more than he could imagine. Caroline had never before 
secn Lord Knaresborough ; he had been abroad, since her marriage, 
with his mother and an invalid sister ; but she had often heard Lord 
Stavondale speak of the family, and of this young man as one who 
wasan ornament to the rank he held; and she felt something“like 
pleasure in saying she should be glad to see him. 

The next morning was usheredin by torrents of rain—even Mrs. 
Patier-on was obliged toown the proposed pic nic impossible ; and 
she was seated at the window, in no very agreeable temper, when 
Lord Knaresborough’s arrival again called forth her smiles. His lord. 
ship’s visit was protracted beyond the usual limits of a morning-call. 
His kind and friendly manner, and the affectionate mention he made 
of his mother and poor suffering sister, created an interest in Caro. 
line’s mind ; and when he begged her permission to tring his mother 
to ree her, she accepted the proposal with as much plessure as she 
evinced courtesy in replying to it. 

Mrs. Patterson was enchanted ; for hie lordship had beon very at- 
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tentive, he attended to and answered all her doubts about who such 
and such people were, whose arrival she had observed the day before; 
in fact, though he talked for Caroline, and to amuse her, he had the 
address to make Mrs. Patterson believe it was for her he exerted him- 
self to be agreeable. 

The following morning he called again, accompanied by his moth- 
er, who, though somewhat advanced in years, was still a very fasci- 
nating woman. The dowager countess and Caroline seemed mutually 
pleased with cach other ; and from that day not a single one passed 
without some intercourse between the families. Lady Augusia was 
a great invalid, though she professed herself better since she came to 
Ryde than she had ever been in Italy, whither she been sent for its 
mild climate. Her mother watched her varying countenance with 
that intensity of love which none but a mother can know ; and her 
brother seemed ever intent on procuring her the little amusement her 
weak state permitted hertoenjoy. Both seemed to lavish their affec- 
tion on her, as though they felt they should soon lose the opportunity 
of doing so; for she was evidently falling a victim to that disease 
which baffles all earthly science, and seizes on the young with a re- 
lentless hand: but there was a sweetness and gentleness in her 
thoughts and expressions that made one feel how mercifully the Al- 
mighty was calling her tu himself, 

Lady Augusta and Caroline became friends almost from their first 
meeting : they had each suffered severely, and, with the instinctive 
feeling that draws the unhappy together, they became inseparable.— 
How true and just was Mackenzie when he wrote,—‘ The tic that 
binds the happy may be dear; but that which links the unfortunate 
is tenderness unutterable.” 

Lady Augusta struggled to appear cheerful in the presence of her 
mother ; but to Caroline she poured forth her sorrows and her suffer- 
ing. Early in life—for at this period she was but two-and.twenty— 
she had formed an attachment toa younger son of the Duke of 
Arrans, and every earthly happiness seemed likely to attend their 
union, blessed and sanctioned by the approval of parents. The duke 
made but « ne condition,—that their marriage should not take place 
fer a year, during which period Lord Arthur Mansel was to trarel.— 
His own wishes pointed to the northern courts, and, leaving his be. 
trothed bride with regret, but strong in hope, he set out for Berlin, 
where he had not long arrived before he was seized with illness, and 
soo rapid was the progress of his malady, that the same courier who 
Fs the account of his illness also brough the sad tidings of his 

th. 

This sudden and overwhelming blow so affected Lady Augusta's 
health, always delicate, that within three months her mother was 

tly made aware that it Was deemed of urgent importance by the 
ulty that her daughter should pass the following winter in the more 
genial climate of Italy. 

It was at Naples they had made Lord Stavondale’s acquaintance, 
while his ship was lying at anehor off that bay. He had been much 
interested in the whole family, and, in mentioning them to Caroline, 
had told her that something in Lady Augusta’s manner had often re- 
called her to his mind. 

They spent two winters in Italy, and then, at Lady Augusta’s own 
request, returned to England. She felt that change of clime could 
not withdraw the shaft that had pierced her bosom, and was by slow 
but sure degrees sapping her life ; and she longed, while yet able, to 
return to her old iations. Her wish was to her indulgent mother 
and fond brother, a law; and by easy journeys they returned to Eng- 
pes 7 proceeded at once to the Isle of Wight, to gratify the 
invalid. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mars. PatTerson was now all smiles and good humor: she had at. 
tained the zenith of her ambition; she was on terms of intimacy 
with a noble and distinguished family. 

One morning, on returning from the library, whither she daily re- 
paired to collect the gossip of the place, she remarked to Caroline 
that she had heard their friend Lord Knaresborough was engaged to 
be married, and that his sister’s illness had alone delayed the event ; 
and then she wondered (as she did, poor woman, about every thing) 
what could detain Lord Knaresborough so long at Ryde, when his 
fiancee was at Brighton! Caroline made no remark; perhaps she 
was not herself conscious why this news displeased her ; but dis- 
pleased she certainly felt at the prospect of losing his society, which 
hid become very agreeable to her. 

Days and weeks passed on, and still Lord Knaresborough remain- 
ed. His mornings were passed with Caroline, either at her house 
or at his mother’s; and latterly, since the evenings had become too 
chilly for walking, he used to return after dinner, either to bring 
some message from his sister, borrow a book for his mother, or finish 
a poem he had been interrupted in reading during the morning visit. 

Did Caroline question herself on the*nature of her present feel. 
ings? Perhaps not too closely. Yet this arose not from any desire 
to shrink from the scrutiny—as yet she suspected not the cause there 
might be to do so; and had any one asked her why she felt happy in 
Lord Knaresborouga’s society, she would have answered at once, 
“ Because with bim I can talk of one whose memory is cherished by 


- prevent her becoming aware of his feelings. 


him as it is by me,”—for very early in their acquaintance she had 
mentioned Lord Stavondale to him, and now a day never passed 
without his speaking of him to her; and thus did she deceive herself 
as to the sentiment which was taking deep root in both their hearts. 

There was nothing in their daily intercourse to alarm her, so re- 
spectful, so guarded were his attentions; and Mrs. Patterson’s vanity 
also assisted in this deception, for she received every mark of atten- 
tion as exclusively bestowed on her, and he seemed rather to encour- 
age her in this belief. He sought to forestall all Caroline’s wishes : 
her love of flowers was no suoner known, than her drawing-room was 
filled with the choicest that could be procured; but they were offered 
to Mrs. Patterson, and never directly to ber. 

Was he, too, deceived? At first, perhaps so; but he had long 
since woke to the consciousness that she was dearer to him than life; 
that he lived but in her presence; and that in the hours he was ban- 
ished from it her image alone fi'led his heart. He knew bat little of 
her history, for though she had received Lady Augusia’s full confi 
denee, she had avoided entering on aught connected with herself; he 
therefore only knew from hearsay that her husband totally neglected 
and disregarded her. When he first saw her, she seemed so care- 
worn, so dejected, that he could not but beceme interested in her; 
and when he witnessed her oft-flowing tears give way toa smile, 
called forth by some playful sally of his own, and her manner become 
even cheerful under his unceasing and devoted exertions to amuse 
her, this interest naturally increased; but so tenderly, so beyond all 
selfishness did he love her, that every eflort was used on his part to 
But sucha state of 
calm was not likely to last; the slightest accident wou!d bring to 
light this hidden flame; and a ci:cumstance soon occurred to tear the 
veil from before her eyes. 

Frequent boating-parties were made to visit diflerent parts of the 
island; but, under pretence of leading his sister’s donkey, or assist- 
ing her into her pony-chaise, Lord Knaresborough had for some 
weeks managed to keepaloof from them. Now, however, two of his 
Own intimate friends were bent on making him accompany them in 
a small wherry, chosen for its velocity, to the back of St. Helen’s, 
and he at last promised to join them. They had not long sailed, 
when the darkening sky seemed to betoken an approaching storm. 
Mrs. Patterson and Caroline, having spent the meraing at Lady 
Knaresborough’s, returned home early to avoid the threatening rain. 
The gentlemen were expected back to a late diane: ; but long before 
that time, the storm had commenced, and such a one had not: been 
seen off that coast in the memory of the oldest sailor there. By nine 
o’clock the scene was fearful: at every flash of lightning the ship- 


ping lying at anchor at Spithead appeared in one blaze of fire; and 


the wind blew a hurricane. During one whole hour there was no 
abatement; flash succeeded flash, and the peals of quick-following 
thunder shook and rocked every habitation. At length the rain de- 
scended, at first but scantily ; “in slow large drops it came dripping 
from heaven, like tears wrung by agony from a giant’s eye.” 

The master of the cottage, a sailor, lived in an adjoining tenement ; 
and on being asked by one of the servants if he thought the boat that 
had gone to St. Helen’s could now make the pier, he replied, ““ Why, 
if she has lived out this storm, she may do any thing; but it must be 
a miracle if she ever be seen again here.” 

Caroline, who was watching at the window, caught these words, 
and decided at once on going to that poor mother and sister, whose 
agony she knew must be dreadful; and, leaning on her servant, she 
contrived with difficulty to reach their dwelling. She found them a 
prey to the most crue] anguish, which could but increase as hour 
after hour passd away without eny tidings of him for whom they so 

anxiously looked. 

The storm had long ceased ; and the very stillness of all around, 
after the dreadful strife of elements, seemed to their oppressed hearts 
almost as an omen of death. Caroline said all she could to encourage 
and comfort them—(was she less anxious than themselves ?)—but 
alas, what human tongue can speak comfort at such a moment? . It is 
but in humble prayer to the Almighty, in solemn trust in his merey, 
that peace can be found; and so truly did the three now assembled 
feel this truth, that they were all joined in fervent prayer, when a 
well-known step fell on their ears, and in another instant the door 
was opened, and he for whose safety they had been supplicating was 
clasped in a mother’s and sister’s arms! 

As soon as they could find utterance, and felt sure that he was in- 
deed there, and safe, the ladies both exclaimed, “ But where is Mrs, 
Sullivan ?? Lord Knaresborough, turning round, beheld her, pale 
and motionless, clinging to a chair for support. She had borne the 
agony of fear without betraying herself, but the sight of him again, 

, as it appeared to her, from a watery grave (so implicit had 
been her belief in the seaman’s assertion,) was too much for her deli- 
cate frame : in an instant, while the arms of his mother and sister 
were about him, she jelt struck to the earth by the discovery his 
presence had made to her of her own feelings. He went to her in- 


stantly, took her cold and trembling hands in his not more steady 
ones, and pressed them to his heart. Nota word was uttered by 
either; but the look they interchanged was remembered leng and 
ever by both. Each knew by intuition the other’s secret; and there 
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wanted neither word nor token to assure them how dear they were 
to each other! : 

When the little party were in some measure recovered, Caroline 
proposed going home, and Lord Knaresborough prepared to aecom- 
pany her. She could not object to this; she knew he would not allow 
her, at such an hour, to proceed with the servant who had some time 
befere attended her thither; but she longed for privacy, that she 
might commune with her own thoughts, ere she found herself alone 
with the object ofthem. She need not have feared; there is an in- 
stinct in true love which makes the thoughts of each understood by 
the other: and during their short walk he avoided every thing that 
could distress her, and merely related how perilous had been their 
situation, and how merciful their escapé. When close to her own 
door, he said, ‘I called at your house as I passed”’—(it was not his 
road ;)—‘“‘ I knew you “would be uneasy ;” and then, pressing her 
hand, bade her good night. 

Gladly would Caroline have stolen to her own roem without ob- 
servation ; but Mrs. Patterson had been watching for her: she was 
much too proud and flattered not to be loquacious; and, besides, how 
could she sleep, or let others do so, till she had related that Lord 
Knaresborough had actually come out of his way to assure her of his 
safety! What kind consideration for her feelings! She decidedly 
had never known so amiable a young man: then, observing how ill 
and wearied Caroline looked, she said she would not longer detain 
her from seeking that rest she appeared so much to require. 

Poor Carcline, how little did she look for rest! but, to be alone, 
she undressed quickly, and, dismissing her maid, threw herself on 
the bed. And now what thoughts and recoHections assailed her! 
How did she blame herself for not having sconer probed her heart, 
and not indulged in that fatal security which had undone her !—for 
hers was not a heart to be given, or, when once given, to be with- 
drawn, lightly. She felt that her fate was sealed; and O how inex- 
pressibly dreadful did it not appear! She, a wife! bound, indeed, to 
aman she could neither love nor esteem, but still bound by honor, 
by pride, and every principle the virtuous and pure-minded know and 
acknowledge. Miserable indeed had been her married life, but now 


it seemed as though it had been peace; for hitherto neither shame - 


nor remorse had ever called forth a blush. And now what was she? 
The more she reflected, the more she perceived her thraldom; the 
more she became sensible how, step by step, noiselessly, yet not less 
securely, the chain had been forged whose every link seemed to pro- 
claim her degraded. And he too, the loved one, how would he 
despise her! At this thought all her agony was redoubled. Then 
came the recollection of Mrs. Patterson’s gossip, of his engagement 
to another. Good God! and had she, the proud, though miserable 
woman, permitted herself to become thus degraded in his eyes? No, 
it should not be. She might not be able to change her heart, but he 
should never know its feelings : the agitation of the night before 
might be supposed to have arisen from bedily weakness; and in fu- 
ture she would keep such a guard over herself as should prevent any 
evidence of her feelings—(alas, how little did she yet know the power 
of those feelings!) if, however, this were too much for her strength, 
she would find some pretext for asking her husband’s permission to 
return to London. Her old friend’s memory was invoked with many 
a tear, and, sinking on her knees, she prayed that his spirit might 
watch over and protect her against the weakness of her own heart. 
Gradually she became calmer; and at length, exhausted by mental 
and bodily fatigue, fell asleep. 

When her maid answered her bell in the morning, she told her 
Lady Knaresborough had sent to inquire after her, and to beg she 
would go to them as soon as she had breakfasted, as Lady Augusta 
had passed a dreadful night, and had repeatedly asked for her. 

Caroline could not refuse to go to her friend. Besides, as she 
said, the moment of meeting Lord Knaresborough again must be got 
over—she must, sooner or later, see him, without betraying that emo- 
tion which shook her whole frame—and where could this be better 
effectedthan by the sick couch of his sister, who was sinking but too 
evidently into an early grave? Sucha situation ought to hallow and 
purify the feelings of all who approached it. 

The poor mother received her most gratefully, and, affectionately 
embracing her, begges she would go to her friend’s room, and after- 
wards tell ¢ ue nm if she — her worse. 

She foun ugusta ree ining on a couch, propped up b 
cushions, her head resting on her er’sshoulder. She was speak 
ing to him in her low sweet voice, and he was so intently listening 
to her, that Caroline’s entrance was at first unperceived by either. 
As soon as Lady Augusta became aware of her presence, she held 
out her arms to receive her, and, pressing her to her bosom, thanked 
and blessed her for the comfort she had always been to her, and 
more especially on the evening before. When Caroline expressed a 
hope that she did not really feel worse, but only weaker, from the 
agitation and terror she had so recently undergone, she shook her 
head, and, fixing her tearful eyes on Caroline, said, “‘ How soothing 
would it be to me, could I think that, when I am gone, you would 
‘be with my poor mother, and be unto her as another daughter! 
Promise me, dear Caroline, that at that moment you will not forsake 
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Caroline felt that Lord Knaresborough’s eyes were fixed on her 
(he had again placed his sister’s head on his shoulder); and, with a 
strength that afterwaids astonished her, she replied to Lady Augus- 
ta’s request: “ Do not, dearest, give way to such gloomy thoughts ; 
your hfe will, I trust, be spared to comfort and gladden your dear 
mother’s; but should the Almighty see fit to withdraw you hence 
before her, she will, I trust, have found another daughter in your 
brother’s wife; and she will have a right to endeavor to comfort her, 
by pointing out the blessed exchange you will have made from this 
life of sorrow to one of everlasting joy !” 

Lady Augusta turned to her brother, saying, “What does she 
mean, Alfred ? do speak to her, I am so very tired ;” and she again 
laid her head back, and was soon in a tranquil sleep, her hand firmly 
grasping Caroline’s. 

Lord Knaresborough uttered some indistinct words, but Careline 
motioned to him not to disturb his sister; and then all was silent 
save the beating of their hearts.  - 

What busy thoughts were passing in the mind of each! both felt 
the restraint of the other’s presence, and both alike dreaded the in- 
Stant that should end it. ‘There was a holiness around that sleeping 
girl that silently rebuked and sent back abashed every thought that 
was not as pure as herself; and, perhaps, if ever earthly love is free 
from that dross which makes it earthly, it was felt by those two 
beings who were thus silently united in contact with that sweet and 
placid sleeper. What prayers were breathed—what vows were 
cradled in the hearts of both! They no longer doubted the feelings 
of a other; but both alike resolved to keep those feelings under 
control. 

At length their position was relieved by the entrance of the 
Countess, and the sleeper awoke at tho sound of her footstep. She 
declared herself refreshed; and Caroline immediately tied on her 
bonnet, and was bidding her adieu, when Lady Augusta said, “* Dear 
Caroline, do go home and take some rest; you look so tired. I will 
send Alfred in the evening to give you news of me.” And thus a 
meeting was arranged for them by one who little thought how much 
of their future lives might depend upon it. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tuose who have known what it is toexpect, yet dread, an inter- 
view, will imagine the feelings of both till it took place. ToCaro- 
line it was rendered perfect torture by the never ceasing gossip of her 
sister-in-law : she dared not offend her, lest she shonld decide on 
going to a tea-party, and for worlds she would not have had Lord 
Knaresborough find het alone. But while she exerted herself to keep 
her companion amused, how did she feel her pride hurt by the reflec- 
tion that it was her own guilty conscience that made her tremble at 
the idea of his finding heralone! Eight-and.forty hours before, 
nothing like apprehension could have associated itself with his visit. 

He came earlier than she had expected. Lady Augusta, he said, 
had retired to rest, and his mother had letters to write. Mrs. Patter- 
son, who had hardly seen him since the storm, begged him to tell her 
all about it;and this gave Caroline tiem, in some measure, to recover 
herself : but during his recital of the danger they had escaped, she 
was more than once obliged to turn away her head to hide the tears 
that were blinding her. 

Mrs. Patterson told Lord Knaresborough that the story of ves gm 
and escape would no doubt find its way into the newspapers, and he 
would become—what he had professed to belifis detestation—the lion 
of the day. 

To this he replied, “‘ Thereare few beyond my own immediate con- 
nexion who would feel interest in the peril or escape ; and I wrote to 
Brighton to-day, that they might be assured there of my safety.” 

Mrs. Patterson’s look at Caroline was one of triumph at this con- 
firmation of the report she had gathered and cireulated : but that one 
word ‘ Brighton’ had taken away from Caroline all sense of sound or 
sight. She sat as one transfixed,—her heart and spirit broken. 

Lord Knaresborough had observed Mrs. Patterson’s look, had 
watched what he supposed its effect on Caroline, and sought to eluci- 
date its meaning by reverting again to the subject : ‘* By the by, Mrs. 
Patterson,”’ said he, ‘‘ Thad a letter from Lady Honoria yesterday, 
full of the strange adventures that have lately taken place at Brigh- 
ton : it might amuse you; if you will allow me,” said he, ‘I will 
read it aloud ;” and, taking a letter from his pocket, he began todo 
so ; but ere he had read many words, he said, ‘I — first to bespeak 
your indulgence for my cousin’s eccentric style. Honoria, though a 
good and warm-hearted girl, and one whom I love only second to my 
own sister, is a strange wild creature, and delights in being thought 
unlike other people. She has been the idol of her father, and his 
cumpanion from an early age, when she lost her mother. They spent 
last winter at Naples, and of course we were much together; and, 
under the seeming hauteur and real brusquerie of her manner, Au- 
gusta and I discovered a kind heart and amiable disposition, but re- 
quiring a somewhat sterner guide than her own fancy or her father’s 
indulgence, to make her really appreciated as she deserves ; and this 
she is soon likely to have, in an old school-fellow of mine, who was 
with us when she came to Naples, and is shortly to becoms that guide. 
My sister’s illness, and the delicacy Honoria felt in reviving the 
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thought of poor Augusta’s lost happiness, prevented the marriage 
taking place there. Montague has since lost his mother, and that 
has con delayed its celebration.” 

Did Coroline hear right ? She was not long left in doubt: for 
Mrs. Patterson exclaimed, “‘ Oaly think how people do misrepresent 
things! Why, would you believe it, my lord ?—it is reported here 
that your lordship is engaged to be married; and, now I remember, 
Lady Honoria Sackville was the name of the lady, though I could 
not recollect it when I came home and told Mrs. Sullivan the re- 
port! 

For an instant, but only for an instant, did Lord Knaresborough 
venture to look at Caroline ; but it was sufficient : her lips had re- 
— their color, and though she evidently trembled, her agitation 

spoke no pain—all was again smooth on that loved brow ; and how 
did he not thank Mrs. Patterson’s garrulity ! 


Lady Honoria’s letter seemed forgotten by all ; they were all three 
absorbed in their own reflections. Caroline longed to atone for the 
injustice she had in thought committed ; and herspeech involuntarily 
assumed a kinder tone when next she addressed her guest. Mrs. 
Patterson seemed to have gained new life. Lord Knaresberough was 
not an engaged man, after all ; and certainly he paid her great at- 
tention! A note was brought to her; and while she was employed 
in answering it, Lord Knaresborough drew his chair close to Caro- 
line, and, under pretence of looking at some drawings he had examin- 
ed a hundred times before, he placed in the portfolio a letter addressed 
toher. No time was given her to remonstrate. Mrs. Patterson’s note 
was finished ; and, locking the portfolio, he replaced the key in Caro- 
line’s work-box. From an irresistible impulse, she removed the key— 
this was her first acquiescence in error !—and the bright and sunny 
look she saw on Lord Knaresborough’s face made her feel the weight 
of her imprudence. : 


He did not remain much longer ; and the ladies retired to their 
rooms, each full of their own thoughts,—Mrs. Patterson to dream of 
a coronet encircling her brow ; and Caroline to reflect and chide her- 
self onher first act of disloyalty as a wife ;—the stealih with 
which she regained the drawing-room, and herself of the 
letter, was proof to herofher guilt. On ing her room, she care- 
fully locked her door, and then sat down to gaze upon the letter. Ah, 
what can create such joy ina woman’s heart as the mere looking 
upon the first letter she receives from him she loves! Words, how- 
ever treasured and kept alive by memory, are but as shadows ; while 
the written expressions of tenderness assume the form of reality—a 
property—something the full heart can grasp and worship as its 
own. At last she broke the seal; and as she read on, she became 
calmer; every word, every phrase, was so fraught with deep feeling, 
with true devotion, and yet so encompassed by respect, that few hearts 
but must have been proud of such a tribute from such a being. He 
so mingled and associated his sister’s love for her with his own, that 
the one seemed interwoven with the other, and that neither could be 
rejected, inasmuch as they could not be separated. And for himeelf, 
what did heask ? Nething that could startle her; he did not seek to 
impose & new feelingon her heart; he only asked her to revive in his 
favor the trust and confidence she had felt in their mutual friend 
Lord Stavondale—to allow him to replace that dear friend, as far as 
she might find him worthy of such a trust. Herecalled to her recol- 
Jections his sister’s (it might be almost dying) request, and besought 
her not to refuse this comfort to one who Toved and valued her so 
truly ; and he added, ‘* My poor sister’s wish embodied words I may 
not dare to utter; but you must feel that my whole heart and soul 
subscribe to them.” He pleaded for one line, to tell him if she could 
aceept his friendship ; and again pledged himself to exercise it but 
for her well-being, which was far dearer to him than his own. 

With what ingenuity do we deceive ourselves, and ascribe to some- 
thing foreign to our own hearts the change that originates alone with 
them! ‘Three months since, and Caroline would have received asan 
insult to her grief any supposition that Lord Stavondale’s influence 
and affection could ever be replaced by another! But now the 
thought seemed to her excited mind the only path to peace and hap. 
piness, Her love for Lord Stavondale had been so pure and holy, her 
sy ra pte her desolation of heart so t when she lost 
his support, that ehe could imagine nothing so delightful as to invest 
one she esteemed and valued as che did Lord Knares h with 
the same attributes ; it seemed to place her again at ease with him : 
andere she left her room she had writtca and despatched these few 
words to him :— — 


‘I accept with pleasure and confidence your friendship : coupled 
with your sister’s affection, and Lord Stavondale’s honored memory, it 
cannot but be precious to my heart ; while these associations are suf- 
ficient guarantees of its truth and loyalty.” 


All was now sunshine with these two beings. ‘They talked to each 
other without fear, reserve, or mistrust ; he related to her much of 
his past.life, and she told him of her childhood. Of Lord Stavondale 
they talked daily; and his very name seemed to Caroline to stamp 
their confidence in each other with truth—to invest it with purity.— 
Lady Augusta’s increasing weakness brought them constantly to. 
gether in her sick room ; but whether there, or alone with each other, 


not a word passed his lips to alarm her ; and she now began to won- 
der what could have caused her to tremble at their intercourse. 

But these happy days were threatened with a check ; for Mr. 
Sullivan had fixed the period of his return ; and Caroline did not 
know how he would approve of her devoting so much time to Lady 
Knaresborough’s family ; besides, she knew his pursuits and manners 
would not render his society agrecable to either mother or daughter. 

Mrs. Patterson saw in her brother’s return the frustration of her 
designs on Lord Knaresborough ; and she dreaded his sneer, should 
he discover them. But on his arrival, Sullivanjscemed enchanted with 
Lord Knaresborough ; thanked him repeatedly for his polite attention 
to his wife and sister, and expressed a hope that his return would not 
in the shghtest degree change their mode of life. Caroline did not 
know him under this mask of courtesy, and his sister mistrusted 
him. If fromany cause Lord Knaresborough was prevented coming 
to their cottage at the usual! hour, Mr. Sullivan would himself go to 
seek him ; and Caroline was astonished to find that he could be civil 
to any one she liked. 

Change of air was again recommended for Lady Augusta ; andas 
soon as her mother had decided on leaving Ryde, Mr. Suilivan pro- 
fessed himself tired of it; and preparations were made for their re- 
turn to town. 

One day Lord Knaresborough and Caroline were sitting alone in 
her drawing-room,—Mrs. Patterson and her brother having set out 
to pay some farewell visits—when they both observed a shadow, as 
of some one passing the window, which opened on a lawn; and on 
its being repeated two or three times, Lord Knaresborough went to the 
window to see whocould have entered the gate without ringing, when, 
to his ast onishment, he beheld Mr. Sullivan concealing himself (as he 
imagined) behind a clump of trees that overlooked the room in which 
they were sitting. He was so struck at seeing him, in the commis- 
sion, too, of such an act, when he had told them he should not be 
home till a late hour, that he was nearly thrown off his guard. He, 
however, returned to his seat, and endeavored to resumed his conver- 
sation with Caroline ; but, on hep observing that he seemed abstract- 
ed, he seized the opportunity of telling her he really did feel very un- 
easy about his sister that morning, and almost attempted to run away 
from her. She begged him to do so, and they parted. 

Lord Knaresborough made no change in highabit of coming to the 
house ; but from that day he knew Sullivan to be a villain—not only 
neglecting his wife, but seeking to lead her into error for the purpose 
of detecting her in it. He did net know how to impart to Caroline 
his own convictions ; and yet he sometimes felt that the trust she 
placed in him demanded this frankness. But time went on, and to 
them appeared to double its speed, as each day brought them nearer 
their separation ; for the countess’s family were not going to London, 
and he know he could not leave his mother and sister. To Caroline, it 
appeared that her separationfrom Lady Augusta would be for ever in 
this world. And hardly could she repress her emotion in the pres. 
ence of the invalid, when she pleaded for a letter very, very often, to. 
tell her bow she bore her journey, and how the change of air agreed 
with her. Lady Augusta replied, ‘‘ Yes, dear Caroline, every day, 
if you wishit ; for when I am unable to write, Alfred will do it for 
me.” And thus again did Lady Augusta, with perfect innocence, 
encourage and make easy their intercourse. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was the gloomy season when the Sullivans arrived in London; 
the shutters in most of the houses in their neighborhood were closed, 
and rarely was the aristocratic roll of a carriage to be heard. The 
two ns most disagreeable to Caroline were, however, among 
the few to be always found enduring its solitary appearance. Mr. 
Tupper, an intimate friend and constant companion of her husband 
was with him when she and Mrs. Patterson arrived; and the day 
after, Mrs. Lister was announced. It was this lady’s habit to assume 
a courteous manner to all who she imagined might by possibility be 
of any service to her. She had great aptitude in reading character, 
and there were tew persons in whom she had been deceived. With 
one glance she read the vain and frivolous woman who was exerting 
every faculty to ingratiate herself with the great Mrs. Lister; and as 
Mrs. Patterson judged the most efficient way to advance herself in one 
great person’s opinion would be to appear intimate with some other 
equally great, she immediately began talking of Lord Knaresborough, 
his amiable mother, and dear suffering sister. Mrs. Lister, however, 
observed that Caroline never mentioned or gave any encouragement 
to Mrs. Patterson’s mention of them, began to suspect there must be 
some motive for this reserve; and longing for an opportunity to mor- 
tify Caroline for her formal avowal of principles she did not find it 
convenient to believe in, she encouraged Mrs, Patterson to talk of the 
Knaresboroughs, till, little by little, she became convinced that her 
suspicions were well founded, and lost no time in showing that she 
did not partake of Mrs. Patterson’s delusion respecting the object of 
Lord Knaresborough’s attentions. 

It was never difficult to lead Mrs. Patterson tothe subject; and 
one morning, when the three ladies were tegether, having drawn her 
chair exactly opposite to Caroline’s, Mrs. Lister began : “Pray, Mrs. 
Patterson, does your friend Lord Knaresborough imagine himself 
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some reigning potentate, that his addresses are paid by proxy? It 
seems that you, who, no doubt, are the object of his admuration, are 
only permitted to receive the expression of it through Mrs. Suthvan. 
Ne great compliment to you, my dear,” she continued, directly ad- 
dressing Caroline, in whose face she had been staring for some mo- 
ments. “No doubt his lordship is aware, as we ail are, of your 
purity cf mind and disinterested friendship; but I own, were Lin 
Mrs. Patterson’s place, U should prefer more direct courtship.” 

The malice of this speech none but Caroline could qui.e under- 
stand, and deeply did she feel the shaft, envenomed as it was by her 
own conscious feelings. Mrs. Patterson was so perplexed by it, that 
she made no application of the hint intended for herself. 

Caroline had not once lifted her eyes: she felt unable to meet the 
sneer she knew would be written on Mrs. Lister’s face, and so ab- 
sorbed was she in her own self-reproval, that she hardly noticed 
Sullivan’s entrance, or Mrs. Lister's departure with him. She 
hastened to her own room, and there tried to recall every word, ex- 
pression, or even look of Lord Knaresborough’s. His letters were 
all read over and over, to detect any thing that could lead to the sup- 
position that hedoubted of her duty as a wife ; but, as usual in these 
her frequent self-examinations, she became the more convinced of 
his honorable feelings and high principles—her own were too pure 
not to give a shade of purity to all they dwelt on; and besides, there 
was nota word the most sensitive could have mistrusted. 

Thus reconciled to herself, she began her accustomed daily letter 
to Dawlish, where the Knaresboroughs had taken a house fur the 
winter. Caroline might truly be said to live on this correspondence ; 
her waking thought was the hope of a letter; the intervening hours 
were passed in watching and listening for the postman’s knock ;— 
the agitation of breaking the seal—the quick glance to assure herself 
whether the epistle were a long or a short one—the perusing and 
reperusing those beloved characters (‘hey were almost invariably 
traeed by Ais hand); and then shut herself up in her own room to 
answer it. 

And it was this constant occupation—this absence from all that 
was passing around her—that prevented her seeing a great change in 
her husband's mode of living. He Was never at home of an evening 
—often did not return till the servants were stirring ia the morning, 
and would then appear, by the wildness of his questions, or by the 
sullen silence he maintained during the day, to be under the influence 
of some horrible excitement, or some severe loss. 

Mrs. Patterson, who was still with them, drew his wife’s attention 
to it, and urged her to speak fo him. This, however, Caroline did 
not feel disposed todo. At a very early period of her married life 
she had ventured to express her opinion to him on a matter of waste- 
ful expense; when he bade her not interfere with his affairs; 
brutally adding, that he had married her a child for the sake of her 
money ; so jong as he could get that, she and her opinions were per- 
fectly indifferent to him. 

This money did not, however, come into his possession so easily as 
he had anticipated : a clause in her father’s will left a portion of her 
fortune in the hands of trustees (in case she married under age), to 
be at her own sole and absolute disposal on her attaining twenty-one. 
The discovery of this clause might have made some men hypocrites 
during her minority; but to curb his temper, to check his vicious 
propensities, for five long years, was not in Sullivan's nature. 

A few days after Mrs. Patterson's conversation with Caroline on 
her husband’s altered habits, he entered her sitting-rocm, and giving 
way to a violent burst of passion, told her that he was a ruined man, 
that he had lost more by many thousands than he could raise, and 
that after the sale of house, furniture, carriages, &c. &c., he should 
be not only a beggar, but a debtor; that he acquainted her with this 
circumstance, that she might find some retreat for herself, as he 
should go abroad, and could not be encumbered with her. 

The shock this communication to Caroline was not 
softened by perceiving that even misfortune could not alter his per- 
verse mind; but she remembered Lord Siavondale’s having said to 
her(as though in. the spirit of prophecy), “There may come a time 
when kindness cannot be lost on your husband: and it is your duty 
to watch for that golden opportunity, and try to make it available.” 

Perhaps she had thought less of this dear friend latterly ; but still 
his sayings were faithfully remembered, and in this hour of trial she 
resolved to make them her guide, ‘he now spoke fearlessly and 
ee to her husband—told him she knew how little he ever had 

idered her in prosperity; but that in the hour of adversity she 
hoped he would permit her to be of more value to him,—that she was 
Pp to share his exile (if such were indeed necessary); and, in 
token of her -will, bezged him to point out how that portion of 
her fortune which yet remained untouched and at her fature disposal 
cou'd be best made available to relieve his present difficulties. 

Overcome by such an unexpected act on her part, his better feel. 
ings for a moment got the mastery; and taking her hand, he ex- 
claimed, “ Caroline, you are an angel! and what a scoundrel have [ 
been to you!” Butthe repentant feeling that dictated this expression 
Soon gave way; and he was eagerly considering how he could best 


et her generosity to accouat; for which purpose he proceeded to 


The whole scene had so bewildered Caroline, that she had no 
thought but for the wretched man who had stood before her proclaim- 
ing himself ruined and disereced. On turning round, she perceived 
her letters had been brought in; and there lay the one always till 
this morning so watched for. She tore it open; and while reading 
the kind and affectionate thoughts and wishes it breathed, found re- 
lief in tears. On her husband’s return, they were still flowing fast; 
but she instantly brushed them away, and inquired what progress he 
had been able to make in the arrangement of their business; when he 
told her that Messrs. C. and D. wonld prepare a deed by which she 
would be bound to transfer to them, on coming of age, the 10,0001. 
in her power; and that in consideration of this deed (which would 
be irrevocable), and an insurance on her life, they would pay the 
surplus of debt after the sale of his property, and allow him an in- 
come fo starve upon abroad, 

Poor Caroline had hoped her sacrifice would have prevented the 
necessity for her quitting England; but it was to be complete, and 
she would not murmur at a measure which did indeed seem the wisest 
her husband could adopt. 

That day's post carried a few hurried lines to Lady Augusta; but 

ere she closed her eyes, she wrote also to Lord Knaresborough, to 
acquaint him with what she dared not abruptly tell his sister—that 
unexpected and imperative circumstances had decided Mr. Sullivan 
to go abroad; and that her return from thence, if ever, must be 
distant. Beyond this she did not feel herself at liberty to communi- 
cate the secret, however much the confidence would have comforted 
her: the shame was her husband's, and she the last who ought to 
expose it. 
But her letter did not deceive Lord Knaresborough ; every word 
convinced him, from its being so guarded, that there was something 
to conceal: the simple fact that she who was daily, hourly, becoming 
dearer.to him was about to leave the country in which duty and af- 
fection detained him, was in itself agony todwell on; but it was in- 
creased tenfold by his knowledge cf Sullivan, anda consequent sus- 
picion that this journey was projected for some frightful end. 

His sister chanced to be particularly well.on the morning he 
received this letter; and he therefore felt less scruplh in telling her 
he was obliged to run up to London on some business for a few 
mae but hoped to be back again ere she and his mother could miss 

im. 

With what impatience he hurried on his journey may be imagined ! 
He did not suppose his presence could avert Caroline’s going abroad 
—her letter was so very decided; bat he should see her (and how 
did his heart beat at the thought!), should induce her to tell him all 
she knew about it herself; and, above all things, he would, as deli- 
cately as possible, warn her of her husband’s hypocrisy and base 
suspicions. 

On the second morning after Caroline had despatched her letter, 
and while she was busily dwelling on the answer she every moment 
expected to receive, Mrs. Patterson rushed into her room, screaming 
out, “ Come into the drawing-room, my dear, directly; Lord Kraares- 
borough is there, and he seemed so agitated at meeting me, that I 
really can’t fancy why he is come, or what he can have to say to 
me. Perhaps—who knows but his visit may prevent my going abroad 
with you, which, now you are so unhappy, I should be sorry for; but 
still I know you would not expect me to sacrifice such prospects.” 

Not one syllable of all this did Caroline understand; she heard 
Mre. Patterson talking, but from the moment she had caught the 
words, “‘ Lord Knaresborough is there,’ her head was bewildered, 
and a sense of feintness came over her. She had expected to hear 
from him; but to see him again at such a moment, and so unexpeeted- 
ly, she felt she was not prepared: she remained seated where Mrs. 
Patterson had found her; and it was not til this lady’s loud laugh at 
her astonished gaze (which she believed to be owing to the hint she 
had given of her journey being perhaps prevented) recalled her 
somewhat to herself, that she mechanically prepared to follow her to 
the drawing-room. On their way thither, Mrs. Patterson’s maid 
gave her a message, which made her turn to her own room; and 
Caroline p:oceeded alone to meet her friend. 

There is always a degree of embarrassment in the first moment of 
meeting, after any separation, between two people who love each 
other; and in this instance it was y increased by the conscious- 
ness of each, how much there was to be concealed from the other. 
She would have felt half her misery gone, could she have reconciled 
it to herself to speak openly on the causes of this sudden journey ; 
and he, how ardently did he long to fuld her to his beating heart—to 
ask her if no power, no means of his, could avert a measure of which 
she scrupled not to own her aversion and dread ! 

It had more than once occurred to him, that pecuniary embarrass- 
ments might be the cause; and he resolved to find out from others 
how far this conjecture was right. 

He had not been many hours in London before he heard of Sulli- 
van’s heavy logses at play, and was therefore prepared to lead him 
to the subject over their wine after dinner—for he had been asked by 
Mrs. Patierson (who chose to consider his visit as made to her) to 
dine with them the day of his errival. 

Sullivan's mind was too occupied by his fallen fortunes to require 
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much encou t to talk of them; and he was too wily not to 
perceive the advantage he might derive from Lord Knaresborough’s 
admiration of his wite, by enlarging on her privations and aversion 
to the continent. Not one word, however, did he let drop of the sac- 
rifice she had so nobly made; but before they joined the ladies, he 
had agreed to accept from Lord Kaaresborongh the loan of 10,0001, 
to be repaid on his wife’s coming of age, out of the fund he knew (0 
be disposed of by deed to his own solicitors! 

Lord Knuaresborough’s only condition was inviolable secrecy, even 
to his wife and sister; and Sullivan was too much interested in keep- 
ing ue wife ignorant of the transaction, to make it likely he would 

ivalge it. 

It was agreed that, after Lord Knaresborough had left town, he 
should tel Caroline he had been able to make such terms with his 
creditors as would prevent the necessity of their leaving England. 

But one day intervened ere Lord Knaresborough was again to re- 
turn to Dawlish, and, on pretence of making purchases for his mother 
and sister, he contrived to obtain Caroline’s society for an hour alone. 
That hour was spent in warning her, should she indeed go to Paris 
(which, he said, might not take place, as Sullivan seemed wavering 
about it,) not to form any intimacies except through the introductions 
his mother wonld procure her. He told her, she must know how 
much her youth and beauty would make her an object of attraction 
to the young as well as old in that depraved capital; but that she 
could not know, nor could he explain to her, all the persecutions aad 
impertiuent intrusions to which Sullivan's habit of leaving her alone 
and unprotected would expose her in a city where vice was 80 preva- 
lent; and, ere they parted, he obtained from her a promise, whether 
she remained in Englaad or went to Paris, to make him acquainted 
with every thing that occurred to her, and her impressions on each 
event as it happened. 

On taking leave of Sullivan, who was profuse of his thanks, Lord 
Knaresborough told him hew much pleasure he had felt in relieving 
his present difficulties; and that he hoped the experience he had 
gained of the certain misery entailed on play would make him firm in 
his resolution to abandon it. 

This remonsirance, well and kindly meant as it was, only accele- 
rated Sullivan’s fate. That perverse mind could stoop to obligation, 
bat could not brook even implied reproof ; the very caution he had 
received, not to return to the scene of his losses, furnished him with 
a reason for going; and his generous friend was not fifty miles from 
London ere a considerable part of his 10,000/. was in the hands of 
others. 

It may be imagined the surprise and indignation with which Lord 
Knaresborough perused a letter from Caroline to his mother, request- 
ing to have the leiters promised by her son as early as possible; the 
day for their departure being fixed. 

-With the letters of introduction Lady Knaresborough wrote her- 
self in the kindest and most affectionate manner, telling Caroline at 
all times to count on her esteem, and apply to her without scruple for 
any thing in her power to grant. . 

Two days before their departure, Mrs. Patterson declined accom- 
panying them; and Caroline found herself, almost for the first time 
since she had been a wife, the sole companion of her husband, whose 
temper became every day more captious and violent. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ture is, perhaps, no situation in which want of sympathy and 
companionship is more felt than between two persons shat up in a 
carriage travelling along a high-road; and Sullivan and his wife fully 
experienced this during the hours of their journey to Dover. She 
dared not attempt conversation, lest her voice might betray an emo- 
tion that would call forth some brutal remark from her com anion, 
who rarely opened his lips but to vent imprecations on his own ser- 
vant or the postillions. 

The last night Caroline spent in England was one of deep anguish ; 
and there was a bustle and gaicty in the hotel where they were lodg- 
ed that ill accorded with her desolate feelings. She tried to rouse 
herself; she prayed to that Tirune of grace where alone the broken. 
hearted may look for comfort, that she might have strength granted 
her to perform this hard task; and she did go with tolerable compo- 
oman board the packet that was to bear her from all! she loved oa 
enrta. 

She sat on the deck and watched the white cliffs becoming gradu. 
ally fainter and fainter till her eye could distinguish neither their 
form nor shape, and then she was seized with a convulsive shivering: 
her assumed fortitude had given way; and she was carried to the 
cabin insensible. 

Oa recovering her consciousness, she heard from above a confused 
noise of fureign and Eagl'sh tongues; and the captain of the vessel 
came himself to assist her upon deck, and see her'sa‘e oa the p'auk 
by which the passengers were to land; after which she was immedi. 
ately conveyed to one of the hotels. 

As soon as their carriage could be landed, and their baggage had 
gone through the ordeal of custom-honse examination, they procseded 
oa the road to Paris. Sullivan's sole object appeared to be to arrive 
there as quickly as possible. To Caroliae, bodily fatigue was almost 
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a happy change from the mental agony she had been enduring; and, 
overcome by both, she was fast asleep when the carriage-doors were 
opened at the barriere St. Denis ; and “ Monsieur n’a rien a declarer,” 
were the first sounds she had heard for some hours. 

Their courier had preceded them, fo engage rooms; and on arriv- 
ing at the Hotel du Rhin, they found fires lighted, and were told 
Madame would attend them as soon as her toilette was completed. 
For this, however, Sullivan did not stay; he rushed out of the hotel, 
telling Caroline she need not wait dinner for him, as he should most 
likely dine with the friends he was going to meet. 

It was the first time she had heard of his having any friends in 
Paris; she busied herselt in conjecturiag whom he could possibly 
know so ames yet whose residence :n Paris he had never men- 
tioned to her; and a dread she could aot account for, a foreboding of 
evil, took possession of her. 

Madame B——’s entrance, and polite inquiry after her health, and 
how she liked her room, recalled her to herself; and she remembered 
that it was incumbent on her to ask the price of the apartment, at the 
same time that she expressed her approbation of it. 

Madame B—— assured her it was cheap at 2000/rs. (80/.) a month ; 
and that it would be her study to merit her confidence in every ways 
that she could dine by the carte, ow commander son diner; et quem 
tout cas elle fera son possible pour contenter Madame et Monsieur. 

Caroline said she would speak to her husband, and see Madame 
B—— nextday. Leftalone, she began to reflect on the folly of their 
coming to an hotel so much too expensive for their means ; and again 
a feeling of mistrust stole over her. 


In the evening she wrote a long letter to Lady Augusta, and then 
retired to her room. 

Every thing was still in the hotel for some hours before Sullivan 
entered his room, which was adjoining hers. She distincdly heard 
money thrown on the table, and it appeared to her that it must have 
been thrown in handsful. Her suspicions were now directed ia the 
right course; and she wept bitterly as she asked herself, what was 
to become ot her, if indeed her fears were true! 

In giving up the 10 000/., she had relinquished her only means of 
support, except 300/. a year, which had been secured to her as pin- 
moaey out of the pertion of her fortune paid to Sullivan on her mar- 
riage. 

When she spoke to her husband about the charges at the hotel, and 
told him how much more contented she should feei i.. one more suited 
to their circumstances, he desired her not to occupy herself about it; 
that he should be wel! provided to meet their expenses; that all he 
required of her was to amuse herself, not interfere with him, and re- 
ceive any friends he might bring home with courtesy and attention. 

The-tabandoned,—thus left to her own resources,—she thought of 
the letters with which Lady Kaaresborough had furnished her; and 
selecting the one Lord Knaresborough had particularly recommended 
to her attention, she asked to have a conveyance sent for, that she 
might in person leave it, with her address, at the hotel C——-. And 
having done this, she returned home, to feel her own forlorn position 
in a land of strangers. 

Late in the day, Sullivan came in, and told her he expected three 
or four friends to dinner, repeating his injunction to receive them 
well, 

After nine o’clock they all went out, and she was again left to 
herself,—again left to feel her deserted state. 

Sullivan every day repeated his injunction to her to be civil to his 
friends; but this was becoming difficult; and she warned him that 
she felt it so, especially as Mr. Tupper was now added to the habifues. 
She never could behold him without diszust and alarm; and eack 
day rendered his presence more disagreeable to her; fur he now as- 
sumed a manner, bordering on familiarity, that disgusted her; and 
she often wondered at Sullivan’s patient endurance of his ill-bred 
impertinence. When she ventured to remari this to him, he only re- 
plied, “ You are & fool, and never seo things like other people.” 

He one morning told her he had taken an apartment in the Rue 
Castiglione, and that they would move into it the following day. 

From the time this move was effected, Sullivan rarely went out of 
an evening ; or if he did, he returned home early, with his dinner- 
associates and two or thfce others. They passed the night there; 
and the noise and lond talking Caroline heard, long after she retired 
to rest, ‘eft no doubt in her mind that they were quarrelling: their 
occupation she had becoinc aware was play. 

From the first week after her arrival in Paris, she had felt con- 
vinced her husband's sole end and aim in that city was gambling, and 
that the only men he brought to his house were associaied with him 
in this vice. 

Bitterly feeling the infamy of such a life, and the disgrace it en- 
tailed on them both, she regretted having made use of Lady Kaares- 
borough's letters: but it was too late; and the great attention, the 
invariable Kindness, shown her by every one to whom they had 
been addcessed, proved how highly the writer was herseif estimated, 
and how warm!y she kai beenrecammended. As these iatrodactions 
Were not conficed to any particular party, Caroline had an opporta- 
nity of seeiag and consideriag society in its several dis'inet phases— 
fur she mingled alike with the exclusive faubourg, the xoblesse de 
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*empire, and the riche finoncier. In each she found much to admire, 
souch to call forth reflection ; and there were hours when the ideas 

ed by these associations drew her from the sad thoughts con- 
with her home, and cheated her sorrow of some of its bit- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We have lost sight for some months of Mrs. Patterson. About 
this time Caroline received the following letter from her : 
“Cheltenham, May 11, 18—. 
“My pear CaROuine, 

“I dare say you and my brother thought it unkind in me to 
refuse going to Paris after all was settled ; but when you hear of my 
t prospects, you will have cause to rejoice that I was left be- 
ind; for though there is a fate in such things as matrimony, and 
eongenial souls are sure sooner or later to come together, still my 
happiness might have been delayed, had my journey not been post- 
poned—for it is yet to take place, but not as Mrs. Patterson. No, 
amy dear! I have been so ve mr attract the notice of the most 
delightiul, fascinating man, the handsume and elegant Comte Emile 
de ; and he is (dear, charming Emile !) so madly in love, that 
he will not hear of any delay in our marriage; he really cannot live 
but in my sight. : 

“ He tells me I shal! be delighted with his family, and that his 
connexions are all among the noblesce, which, indeed, his own ele- 

manners plainly show: and I am sure, my dear Caroline, I shal! 

giad for your sake to arrive in Paris; forl dare say you pass a 
sad moping life, knowing, as one may say, nobody of rank to intro. 
duce you properly. But all this I shall be happy to do; and, as my 
Emile tells me, you will be thought of quite differently when you are 
with a comtesse—for though I would not hurt your feelings for the 
world (indeed it was no fault of yours,) I cannot help thinking my 
brother’s sad mistake in London has perhaps been heard of in Paris— 
and I am sure I have good reason to know how much the know. 
ledge of it in England altered people: I can have no doubt, it was 
hearing some of the strange stories that were put about that changed 
Lord Knaresborough’s intentions. I could not be deceived in his 
agitation the morning he arrived so unexpectedly: depend upon it, 
he came expressly, when he heard I was to leave England, to make 
me the offer of his hand—which, to be sure, his very pointed atten. 
tions at Ryde should have taught me to expect—when this ugly affair 
made him pause; and though (I may now confess it,) I remained 
behind, thinking the impression Would wear off, I have never seen 
nor heard of his lordship since. I must say, his conduct has not 
been handsome ; but I shall take care he hearsof my marriage with 
one of equal rank witb himself, and oh, how much more amiable! 
for entre nous, my dear, Lord Knaresborough was sometimes very 
thoughtful, and not at all amusing. 

“Give my love to my brother, and believe me yours affectionately, 

“*M. Patrenson. 

Pp. S. Ihave been telling the Comte, who has just brought me 
a divine bracelet, that I have been writing to tell you of our intended 
marriage; and he begs me to caution you against mentioning his 
name, as he is so well _adhernd among the noblesse ; for he has a rela. 
tion in Paris who might disapprove. Once married, he says, my 
charms cannot fail to propitiate the old miser.”’ 

Caroline felt somewhat puzzled how to answer this letter: the post- 
script gave her uneasiness ; for she knew how readily any one might 
by flattery impose on Mrs. Patterson, and she thought the comtc’s de- 
sire for secrecy suspicious. 

Caroline and her sister-ir-law had never been intimate; nothing 
like sympathy had at any time mingled with their relationship; but 
she believed her, though vain and silly, to be possessed of a good and 
upright heart; and she felt vexed at the chance there seemed of her 
becoming this forcigner’s dupe. She resolved, on her next visit to 
the hote] C——, to ask the Duke de T—— if Rodan was a name 
well known ; and his answer, that to him it was unknown, did not 
reassure her on her sister-in-law’s account. 

In answering her letter, and congratulating her on her soi-distant 
happy prospects, she seid, “You, I know, are no politician; but 
here society is so much governed by party spirit, that you have most 
likely heard from M. de Rodan to which party his family are adhe. 
rents: I suspect not tothe Carlists; among them the name seems un- 
known. Your secret, or rather his, will be safe with me; but I con. 
fess I should be glad if such caution were unnecessary.” She thought 
this much could notoffend Mrs. Patterson, and it might lead her to 
make inquiries. 

While Sullivan and his wife were thus living disjointed!y in Paris, 
the party at Dawlish were becoming daily more uneasy as to Caro. 
line’s position there. Her letters were in themselves sufficient to 
waken alarm; but it was from one Mdme. de C (to whom 
Caroline had been introduced,) had lately written that their worst 
fears were confirmed. She spoke of Caroline as an amiable creature, 
subject at any momert, by her husband's infamy, to endure disgrace 
and opprobrium. She had made her grandsens ascertain Sullivan's 
pursuits; and they had informed her that he was connected with a 
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gang of the lowest and most depraved gamblers; that none of the 
party had a sous but what they wrung from their victims, and that 
Sullivan’s house was the rendezvous at which all that was vile and 
worthless congregated. The police had their eye on them ; and it 
could not be doubted but their nefarious practises would soon be 
brought to light ; and she asked Lady Knaresborough, was there no 
one who could rescue Mrs. Sullivan from such a scene of disgrace ? 

Lady Augusta would have had her brother set out to warn and 
save her; but Lady ewes with more calm consideration, 
asked how could he ur any one save her, unless they had a right 
to interfere in removing her from her husband's control. 

The anxious mother saw in her son’s interference a cer{ainty of his 
becoming compromised, without any chance of saving their friend : 
besides, she dreaded “his absence; fur Lady Augusta’s increasing 
weakness left but little hope that she could linger much longer on 
earth. She no more suffered that acute pain which at an earlier 
stage of her disease had been so distressing to witness; but she was 
fading fast; and to her brother she spoke of it with calmness and 
composure. Had she penctrated his secret? Perhaps so—for those 
who have themselves loved have a peculiar aptness to read the hearts 
of others: at all events, she loved to talk with him of Caroline; and 
a short time before her death she desired him to open her desk, and 
bring her two miniatures she had kept there for years. 


She looked at them both ; and placing them in her brother’s hands 
said, “‘ Alfred, bear with me, and may Gud forgive my weakness !— 
but I wish to have this(it was Lord Arthur's) buried with me; the 
other (my own,) which was painted for him, I destine for Caroline ; 
she will not value it the less for having belonged to him: you and my 
dear mother have too many pictures of me to grudge me the dispo- 
sal of this.” 

‘Her mother came in at this moment, and she said, “ Take them a- 
way—you will know what to do with them at the proper time :” and 
then, in the presence of their mother, she charged him as he had val- 
ued her, to transfer the care and protecting love he had ever shown 
her to her friend, and to tell her, that at the last she had relied on 
her fulfilling to the usmost the prayers she had made to her at Ryde 
—(how well did Lord Knareeborough remember that prayer, and the 
hour it was made !)—and then, as at the time she had first uttered 
it, she sank back into a peaceful slumber. 


From that day she became weaker and weaker, seldom able to re- 
move from her bed ; and before the end of the month she had resign- 
ed her soul into the hands of her Maker, with that calm and peaceful 
smile that robs a death.bed of its terrors. 


Her poor mother’s gricf was severe indeed, and the more touching 
to behold from its silence. She had seen her child so long a prey to 
disease—so gradually passing away—that she hoped and fancied she 
was prepared to partfrom her. But who ever was prepared for such 
bereavements? In the death of a child there is something so appal- 
ling to a parent’s heart, that no other loss can be compared to it.— 
Nature seems'to have reversed her course, in order to overwhelm us ; 
for it is indeed a fearful mystery, that the beings to whom we have 
given birth should leave us behind them. 


Lord Knaresborough’s grief was deep, for he had loved his sister 
tenderly; but the necessary exerlion attendant on the sad event, 
served to rouse him, and at times to dissipate his grief. As soon as 
possible, he conveyed his mother to her brother’s seat in Suffolk; he 
was sure of Lady Honoria’s kind and compassionate feeling towards 
her auat; and leaving her to her care, he procceded to his own home 
in W , where kis sister’s Corpse was to arrive, previous to its 
interment in the family vault. This mournful duty performed, he 
hastened back to his mother, and had the comfort to find her wonder. 
fully composed. 

Within a week of the funeral, she spoke to him of their dear lest 
one’s charge respecting Caroline, and proposed to him to conduct her 
to Paris, saying that her presence would sanction measures which, 
if undertaken by him alone, might be cisadvantagous to their friend’s 
reputation. 

It would not be easy to describe the grateful feelings Lord 
Knaresborough experienced while listening to this considerate pro- 





And while preparations are making for their journey, we will re. 
turn to Careline. Her days and weeks were passed in the same un- 
varied monotony. When not too much depressed by the rude boast- 
ing and impious conversation of her hnsband’s dinner-associates, she 
went for a eouple of hours to the hotel C ; and there she was 
ever Welcomed with smiles by the young people, and by the old Mar. 
quise with affectionate sympathy. But even there she could not al- 
ways escape mortification. Often had she marked the inquiring 
start some comparative stranger would give on hearing her adddress- 
ed by her name; and more than once her ear had caught the oppro. 
brious term “ l’eseroc Anglaise” coupled with her husband’s. In 
fact, nowhere could she know peace: her degraded state was ever 
present to her imagination. 

Twice every week she received a letter from Dawlish: and they 
were her whole sum of enjoyment. They spoke of patience—of the 
sure, though sometimes slow reward that ever waited on virtuous for- 
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bearance ; and that self approbation would outweigh a million of un- 
deserved reproaches. 

Little did the hand that traced these words know the extent of il! 
towhich she was exposed. For her strongest complaint had been, 
the increasing disgust she felt at the society her husband had 

At length she was more than a whole week without a line: and 
then, indeed, her wretchedness was complete. Her days were spent 
in watching, her nights in tears. 

A letter came! and the black seal told her its tale of woe. Her 
pour friend—she who had never spoken to her but with kindness and 
affection—was no more. 

The pity and deep sympathy Lady Augusta’s ill health had inspir- 
ed her with, first diverted the bitterness of her own grief for Lord 
Stavondale’s Joss ; and it had at a later period been such’a protecting 
link in that chain of love which fettered her whole heart, that with 
her death all seemed broken and finally severed. And yet the oftener 
she read Lord Knaresborough’s letter, the more she blamed her want 
of trust; for had he not, even in the first days of grief for his fondly 
loved sister, thought of her? [le bade her remember the promise 
that his sister had required from her some months back; and told her 
that she died in the hope it would be fulfilled. He spoke of her be- 
quest—of her last injunction—and pledged himself never to neglect 
it. The picture, he said, he would bring to her as soon as he could 
part from his mother for apy lengthened period. 

Caroline wrote to them both. To Lady Knaresborough her letter 
was replete with such sad and desponding feelings for one so young 
to indulge in, that it caused that kind-hearted woman to express her 
wish to start at once for Paris. 

Lord Knaresborough wrote again to Caroline to apprise her of his 
mother’s intention. But ere that letter reached Paris she was far re- 
moved from it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Suuttvan’s life had latterly been so completely given up to his ne- 
farious practices, that he and his wife seldom met ; and, indeed, she 
rarely knew where he was tu be found. 

She was sitting alone one morning, when Monsieur Auguste de 
Magny’s card was brought to her, with a request that she would ad- 
mit him immediately. The name was known to her, from his having 
two or three times dined with her husband, when she had remarked 
him as one apparently too good for the society he lived with. But 
that he should seck an interview with her seemed strange ; and she 
dreaded, as she had long done, that she might hear of some victim 
having discovered her husband's delinquency. 

She had not long to conjecture; for ere she could signify her as- 
sent to receive him, he stood in the doorway of her apartment, look- 
ing the image of woe. 

She felt that some blow was about to fall on her; and, begging 
Monsieur de Magny to be seated, she prepared herself as well as she 
could to Jisten to the tale of horror, of which his appearance bespoke 
him the bearer. 

Magny seemed so overpowered as tobe hardly able to articulate. 
At last he said, ‘‘ Madam, you are aware that Mr. Sullivan plays— 
plays deeply, but you are not—I am sure you are not—aware that he 
plays falsely ; that he—in short, Madam, that he plays foully. You 
jook as though you mistrusted me. Alas, Madam, it is too true.— 
I am one of his victims’; but for your sake I would yct avert his ruin, 
and save him from public disgrace.” 

Caroline actually groaned at this confirmation of her worst fears. 

“ But my father, Madam,” he continued—‘ my father is a stern 
man ; and having the proofs in his possession, | much fear he will 
act upon them. Ah, Madam, if you would but see my father, you 
might soften him ; he could not resist your distress: for though stern 
ond severe in his principles, he possesses a kind and generous heart, 
and would feel how unjustly such disgrace would fall on you.” 

These words were hardly spoken, when an elderly man, of grave 
but dignified appearance, stood before them. He had entered the 
apartment unannounced ; and, after staring in silence at Caroline, 
he remarked to his son (for it was Admiral de Magny, the young 
man’s father, who had thus unceremoniously broken in on their con- 
ference,)— 

“T believe, Auguste, you ere right : she does not look as though 
she were an abettor of her husband's infamy.” 

The last word grated harshly on the wife’s ear; but, turning her 
pale and agitated countenance full on the father, she said : 

“« Sir, of what are we accused ?” 

He took her hand kindly, and answered, “‘ You, Madam, are no 
longer accused, or even suspected, by me. There is an air of truth 
about your whole appearance and manner that disarms such feelings ; 
and I humbly beg your pardon for this unceremonious intrusion.— 
There, Madam (pointing to his son,) is my excuse. That young 
man has been tempted by your husband and his vile assciates to for- 

what he owes to himsc!f and to his family. The money he has 
a defrauded of, though a sum of considerable magnitude, isa 
mere nothing in the scale ; all feeling for its loss is swallowed up in 
the deeper anguish caused by the knowledge of this crime—for (con- 
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tinued he) it is a crime, a deep crime—one to shake a parent’s conf 
dence for ever. I have been once before oblige to send him from me, 
toremove him irom the power of indulging in this vice. After two 
years’ banishment, I had hoped I might again, without danger of » 
relapse, welcome my son to his home. Judge, then, of my anguiel» 
when I find him not only still a gambler at heart, but led by this. 
fatal and deadly passion to be the companion of all tbat is vile an&® 
despicable—heedless of his own fame, and equally reckless of my 
character ; for, holding the official situation I do, what assurance 
could he feel that party jealousy would not scize on my son’s delin- 
quency as a plea for attacking my public life ?” 

Caroline’s tears had been flowing fast ; and, seeing the old gentle- 
man preparing to depart, she said, “ If the debt is not very large, ¥ 
can perhaps, by the sale of my jewels, repair that part of the tran- 
saction;” and, fixing her streaming eyeson the son, she added, “ You 
see the deep and overwhelming misery my husband's infatuation has 
brouglit on me: let it be a warning, while you are yet so young, to 
abjure such disgree:ful practices.” 

‘The father was evidently moved by her manner ; and said kindly, 
“IT came here, Madam, little expecting to find one of your gentle. 
bearing. Will you endeavor to forget my abrupt intrusion, and allgye 
me to ask if my services may not be useful at such a moment, whem 
prompt measures alone can save your husband from public infamy #— 
for I am not the only one who is aware, or at least suspicious, of his+ 
guilt ; and though J, for your sake, and in the hope that you may be 
able tolead him to better feelings, will forbear all legal proceedings 
against him, others are not to be relied on; and every hour he re~ 
mains in Paris, the danger of his being disgraced increases. An- 
guste,” said he, “‘ you may leave us: let me find you in my study om 
returning home.” 

Admiral de Magny then sat down by Caruline, and in the most. 
friendly manner explained to her the precipice on which her husband’y: 
fame now tottered, and the urgent nece:sity there was for his not only. 
quitting Paris, but for living some timcin such complete retirement ew 
would prevent his name frm being brought before the public eye 5 
trusting to future regular and good habits to wipe away the present 
impression. He told her that the positive roguery, though suspected 
by many, could be known but by few, and that absence might per~- 
haps cause those few to forget it. 

This unexpected kinduess, in one whose feelings had been so out- 
raged by her husband’s base practices, completely overcome Caroline = 
she sobbed like a child ; but at last gained sufficient power over hex 
self to tell him how unprotected she was in that city—known only te 
few in it ; and how utterly powerless she was in regard to her hus- 
band’s views and intentions ; that she was ignorant of every thing, 
even the common occurrences of his every-day life, since they had 
quitted England ; and that at no period had she ever possessed the: 
slightest power to control or persuade him. . 

Admiral de Magny, as if to think of how he might best advise 
her, but really to master the emotion her broken sentences had pro- 
duced, arose and took two or three turns in the apartment. On ap 
proacking her writing tables he started ; and, taking up Lord Stavon- 
dale’s picture, given to her father in early life,and which she had begs. 
contemplating at the moment his son’s card was brought to her, he 
exclaimed, “ Surely I cannot be mistaken! I have seen this face be- 
fore,—was the original’s name Raby ?” (such was Lord Stavondale’s 
family name.) On Caroline’s replying in the affirmative, he continu ~ 
ed, ** Ah, my old friend Harry Raby, whose gallant bearing and 
gentlemanly conduct won him the hearts of all in our fleet, even to 
our rough old admiral’s!| And how came his picture into your pos- 
sessivn—surely you are not his relative ?” 

* Not his relative,” rejoined Caroline ; ‘but one whom he loved 
asa daughter. And though his death was the parting knell of mg 
happiness, I can now thank God he was not spared to witness my 
present disgrace. Oh, Admiral de Magny, if indeed you knew and 
valued that man,—my second father—my tender and devoted 
friend,—let his memory at this awful hour stand between me and the 
disgrace that threatens me !” 

he Admiral took her hand, which she now left in his with that 
feeling of security which every reference to Lord Siavondale invarie- 
bly produced in her mind: whoever had been his friend could nos 
become her enemy! 

With great feeling he told her, that not only should his early 
friend’s memory preserve her from any harm he could avert, but. it 
should make him zealous in his attempts to render her service ; adding, 
** Such, I know, would have been Harry Raby’s conduct towards @ 
child of mine.” 

“« And now,” he said “ you must forget that I am a stranger, and 
allow me to speak with the frankness of a friend. Your husband 
must depart as quickly as possible from hence ; his destination must 
be unknown; his departure so contrived that no clue will be left 
whereby the police could be supposed to be able totrace him. I wilk 
arrange this for your sake. But then, what is to become of you ?— 
Who will you depute to see you in safety to your own connexions im 
England ?—for you will hardly wish, after what you have confided to 
me, to be the companion of his flight.” 

For a few moments Caroline doubted ; her whole soul turned to» 
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F:ngland, and the friends who were there. But soon Letter feelings 
prevailed : she though of Lord Stavondale, that it was to his honor. 
ed memory she owed her present chance of safety ; and sho determin- 
ed to make her conduct such as he would have commended. 

* Admiral de Magny had sat watching her during this struggle with 
herself; and it was with strong admiration that he heard her say, 
«* None can fecl the dreadful position in which my husband hav plac. 
ed us both more bitterly than Ido; but I believe it to be my duty to 
Stay by him ; and though hopeless of any present power over his 
aetions, T will do my best to obtain bis confidence. I should be un- 
deserving of your kindness, Admiral de Magny, did I not endeavor 


to imitate generous forbearance.” 
“* Your decision, Madam, does youhonor,” he replied. ‘ I own it 
is what I anticipated from you. t to render your sacrifice of any 


avail, it must be made apparent to your husband that it is to you he 
is indebted for his freedom and escape from exposure. In this, though 
-@ur first interview, I have seen enough of your character to convince 
ane that, capable as you are of making the sacrifice, your delicacy 
will t urging it as aright to deter him {rom a repetition of 
this ful evil. And therefore I will see him ; from me he must 
learn, that it isto you, and you only, he will owe his reseue from 

t disgrace ; that the proofs of his delinquency in my posscssion 
i will withold from tre world, unless (forgotting his vast debt of grati- 
dade to you) he shoula again place you in the same dangerous position, 
and add other victims to the many whose friends and familics have, 
£ fear, a right to curse him and his vices.” __ 

He then proceeded to ask if any rent was owing, asthe porter must 
be not only paid whatever might be due, but conciliated by a cadeax 
fr himself, to prevent his giving notice of their projected removal ; 
and he begged her ission to arrange these matters for her. 

‘Caroline could not tkank him : she felt his intended kindness deep- 
dy; but she was so utterly wretched, that she could not express her 
sense of its value. 

She had said she would share her husband’s banishment, and she 
still felt her decision to be just. The more her heart longed for Eng- 
land, the more she saw the danger there wouid be to her in returaing 
thither—and alone too,—it was not to be thought of! But then the 

in, the agony, of giving up even her correspondence with her 

ds (for the Admiral had spoken of thcir destination remaining 
concealed from every one, as the only chance of hiding her husband's 
ignominy.) She, whose existence had hung upon the receipt of a 
jJetter, wes to be ceprived all at once of the power to anticipate one. 
it was a living death to which she had doomed herself, and till now she 
iknew not her own weakness. She sat down and tried to compose 
herself ere Admiral de Magny, who had gone in search of Sullivan, 
should return ; and taking Lord Stavondaie’s picture in her hand, she 
fixed her eyes on it, as though even those lifeless features could give 
rer courage to fulfil her cruel duty; and, after some time, she almost 
persuaded herself that it smiled, as in approval of her resolution. 

Within an hour Admiral Ge Magny returned ; and he told her he 
had seen Mr. Sullivan, who at first had refused to accept his terms, 
but that he had left him, he hoped, in a better frame of mind; that 
their passports would be ready under a feigned name ; and their 
places were already secured by a Strasburg diligence, which would 
take them up beyond the barriere de la Villette, whither they had bet- 
ter Fon te: in a fiacre with their baggage. 

ivan’s voice was now heard; and the Admiral hastily took 
deave, saying he should see her again ere they started. 

Caroline believed her worst trial was now at hand, so much did she 
dread her husband’s violence ; but at the present moment her fears 
were groundless. He had becn so completely taken by surprise at 
finding his villany discovered, and that his escape from his punish- 
ament was due to the wife he had so shamefully ill used and neglected, 
zat his whole nature seemed cowed, and he was unable even to assist 
in the slightest preparation for their removal. 

Caroline had so few personal expenses while in Paris, that her 
purse had been but little called upon ; and she now found her means 
ample for disharging and giving presents to the two servants they had 
brought from England. At any other time, to have paried with her 
English attendants would have caused her much regret ; but now her 
heavier grief prevented her from thinking of such minor evils. 

She found strength and energy to go through all the fatigue and 
hurry attandant on such a departure. Alas, it was the hour when 
neither bodily fatigue nor mental exertion wuuld be present that she 
had most cause to dread; when she should have nothing but present 
misery and unceasing regret to dwell upon. 

In the first hours of every grief or bercavement we are in some 
measure stunned: and itis not till sur senses recover from the blow, 
that we are really sensible of the extent of our misery. It is in the 
caim, silent hour of repose from all the hurry and bustle, usually en. 
tailed on grief, that our hearts really bleed, and know the extent of 

heir laceration, 

Long before the hour Admiral de Magny had mentioned, all Caro. 
line’s preparations were fiuished ; and she sat down to write two let. 
ters, the delivery of which she meant to entrust to his discretion.— 
The one to the Marquis de C—— contained but a few words, to 
thank her for all the kid and affectionate attentions she had shown 


her: and she added, ‘tI know you are too just to misjudge, or believe 
me uagrateful; but I am forced to leave Paris (perhaps France) 
without bidding you adieu!” 

Her other letter, to Lady Knaresborough, was longer, but seareely 
more explicite. ‘Iam obliged,” she wrote, “to quit Paris at almost 
amoment’s warning. The same causes which render this removal 
necessary make it impossible for me to reveal the place of my destina- 
tion. 1 will not conceal from you, my dear and valued friends, all 
the misery, both present and future, with which I know this measure 
to be fraught ; butit is one my sense of duty renders imperative : 
and I can but bid you pray that I may have sufficient strength to 
fulfilit. There are moments even now when I believe it impossible 
that I should be thus called upon to bid you forget me, or, at best to 
remember me but as one who has for ever passed from your sight,— 
as one whose only joys must spring from the memory of days gone 
by,—whose earnest hope, whose constant prayer, will be for an early 

rave. May God bless you, my deer and fondly loved friends! I 
not continue: my bursting heart might lead me to touch on 
feelings I may not express, lest they should overcome me. While 
life and reason remain, a belief in your affection will be my richest 
treasure, and though you may never know or witness it, my incen- 
tive to bearand te Ei Once more, adieu !” 

When Admiral de Magny returned, he found, her calmer than he 
could have expected : it was the calmof despair. She gave him her 
letters to despatch, whenever he should judge it safe todo so; and, 
in return, received from him a passport for herself and husband under 
the name of Saunders, and a sealed packet, which he told her not to 
open unless she should find herself placed in circumstances that’ 
might compel her to remove suddenly from Strasburg. He gave her 
instructions how to write to him when she arrived there,—pray God 
to bless and sustain her in her trying, but nobly adopted, duty,—and 
then saw her and her husband enter the fiacre which was to convey 
them to the spot at which they were to join the diligence. 


CHAPTER X. 

How little had Caroline supposed, during the months she had re- 
sided in Paris, that she could ever experience regret on quitting it! 
Every day and hour since her arrival in that city had brought with 
it some feeling of disappointment, or some dread of disgrace. But 
now it seemed as though each street they passed through increased’ 
her agony. Once out of Paris, and no clue would be left whereby 
the power of friendship might be enabled to trace her steps. Every 
turn was increasing the distance between her and all she loved. 

Her husband's sullen brow she dared not look at; for it presented 
such a volume of misery to her contemplation, that she feared her 
courage might even yet fail, did she attempt to scan it. 

So engrossed was she with her own sad thoughts, that she remark. 
ed not how much the driver suddenly relaxed his pace, till, opening 
the door, he told her the @iligence had proceeded without them,— 
that it was still in sight, but that he would not engage to overtake it 
for less than fifty francs. Seeing her hesitate, he rejoined, “* Madame 
se decide donc a retourner a Paris?” 

“* No, no,” cried Caroline ; “* overtake it, and the fifty francs shall 
be yours.” ' 

his was easily done ; for the conducteur, perceiving the fiacre 
advancing, had already stopped the diligence. But there was no 
time to remonstrate on the imposition ; and she was forced to pay it 
before the man would open the door. 
# Sullivan nearly foamed with rage at the man’s roguery. How did 
his unhappy wife’s cheek burn when she thought of his deeper crime, 
which had placed them both at the mercy of this hireling! 

They were at length seated in the coupe and then every hope 
seemed to fail her. She could not have told any one what she had 
hoped; but who has not known that in the human heart hope will 
long outlive reason ? 

In the farther corner a gentleman was seated. The shades of 
night were gathering fast ; and it was too dark to ascertain what was 
his appearance. But his first act was one of courtesy ; for, finding 
her left by her selfish husband to occupy the middle place, while he 
ensconced himself in the corner, he proposed to relinquish his place 
to her, as one in which she would pass the night more comfortably. 
He spoke in English, but evidently with a foreign accent. 

They journeyed on in perfect silence-—not a word was exchanged ; 
the sighs which occasionally burst from each alone, gave assurance 
that none of them slept; and Caroline perceived that the traveller 
who had so goed naturedly resigned his corner to her was suffering, 
to all appearance, as deeply as herself; so that, even had her own 
feelings permitted her to sleep, his half-suppressed sobs would have 
been a sufficient hindrance. 

In the dead of the night, on stopping to change horses, he ventur- 
ed to ask if she wisted to take any thing, as they were then at an 
auberge, where they usually kept coffve ready for the diligence pas. 
sengers. She signified her wish fur a glass of water, and he jumped 
out to procure it. 

Svon aller retaking his place, he appeared suddenly to be aware 
of having lost something, fer he eagerly searched his pockets, his 
bosom, then the seat, and now the bottom of the carriage. He 
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politely requested Sullivan tc move, to enable him to continue his 
search fora handkerchief. This request was reluctantly complica 
with, and accompanied by a growl of diseontent at being disturbed 
—the first evidence he had given of his existence since he got into 
the carriage. 

Caroline, remembering the stranger’s kindness, assisted him in the 
search ; but it was in vain. Andon his being fully satisfied of its 
not — in the carriage, he burst into an agony of tears; saying, 
“O madam, forgive and pity me! In losing that handkerchief, I lose 
the only thing remaining to me of hers.” 

Caroline was much shocked at having been (she feared) the in. 
nocent ceuse of such a misfortune; for she could not donbt but it 
had been lost while he was engaged in procuring her the glass of 
water, Slc, however, tried to convince him and herself that it might 
stil] be about the carriage, and proposed that at the next relay they 
should al! get out, that a more thorough search might be made. 

Grateful for her kindness, the young man endeavored to suppress 
his anguish. But the same heartbreaking sobs she bad before noticed 
convinced her how much he suffered ; and for a few moments she 
forgot her own griefs in thinking of the few words he had uttered 
respecting the lost handkerchief. 

Thus passed the night: daylight brought with it no change of 
pain; with the morning’s dawn, no thought of happiness dawned on 
their hearts. Sullivan’s naturally ferocious manner seemed to have 
sank into abject weakness. Curoline’s every thought, refiection, and 
anticipation were of unmixed bitterness; and their companion seem- 
ed absorbed in his own sorrows. The day passed slowly, as such 
days ever do ;—time has no swiftness for the unhappy. 

The second night was somewhat advanced, when the horses, tak- 
hes nen became unruly, and the diligence was precipitated over a 

ank. 

The crash, the noise, the screams, were terrific; with the excep- 
tion of bruises, and some few cuts from the broken windows, no one, 
however, was Seriously hurt but Sullivan. His head had received a 
violent blow, the blood poured in torrents from two large wounds, 
and he was taken up ir-ensible. 

Caroline’s position was now indeed most embarrassing. She who, 
reared in the lap of luxury, had never before been permitted to move 
without the attendance of servants, was now, in the dead hour of 
night, without one being she knew near her—surrounded by strang- 
ers, who were all occupied with their own immediate safety—her 
hesband lying bleeding and senseless before her. She looked around 
her in fear and terror, and perceived her felluw traveller by her side. 
How gratefully did she listen to his proposa!, that she should despatch 
some one to ‘Tuul, a town at no great distance, for a conveyance to 
remove her husband (who gave no symptoms of life beyond the bleed- 
ing from his wounds) to the nearest auberge, where a bed could be 
procured and medical aid summoned ; for though the other passengers 
might proceed with the diligence as soon as it could be got in order, 
it was evident the wounded gentleman could not do so. She begged 
him to make what arrangements he thought best; and then applied 
herself to endeavor by pressure to check the current of blood that 
continued to flow. 

Caroline, though endued with quick and sensitive feelings, was 
free from those nervous terrors that incapacitate many of her sex from 
rendering assistance to a fellow creature under such circumstances. 

Within a shorter time than she had dared to expect, a cabriot ar- 
rived from the town to which the messenger had been despatched ; 
the wounded man was lifted into it, ar-] then supported in it by the 
owner of the vehicle, who proved to be a surgeon, and who offered 
a room in his own house, as being more quiet and agreeable than an 
inn. 

Caroline readily accepted this proposal, and, taking the proffered 
arm of her fellow traveller, prepared to follow on foot. 

Oa arriving at the surgeon’s house, Sullivan was put to bed. By 
this time consciousness was returning; but during the examination 
and dressing of his wounds he fainted repeatedly. The surgeon suc- 
ceeded in stopping the hemorrhage, and told Caroline there was no 
cause for alarm, unless fever shonld supervene ; but she, who knew 
the harrassed and excited state of his nerves, could not but fearfully 
anticipate such a rest. 

The surgeon's wife busied herself in preparing a room for Caro- 
line, but she remained watching by her husband. In a@ short time 
delirium came on; and then his wanderings, his fierce imprecations, 
his impious curses, were dreadful to listen to. 

Caroline eagerly inquired if English was understood by the inmates 
of their present abode; and, happily for their incoguito, was told, 
that no individual there knew a wor! of that language. 

It was in the interval of one of Sallivan’s paroxysms, that Caroline, 
who was sitting by his bedside, first began to consider her finances. 
All had been such confusion, such amazement, in her hurried depart- 
ure, that she had never thought to speak on the subject to Admiral 
de Magny. , , 

She had a separate income as pin-money, but she could not receive 
it without a communication with England, and a circumstantial de- 
tail of her present residence; and had not the Admiral made it a ne- 
cessity, almost a condition of hic power to protect her, that they 


should have no intercourse with any one they had formerly known 7? 
fer resources, her only means of existence, were by this prohibi- 
tion rendered unavailable. What, then, was to become of thenr, 
every day bringing with it unavoidable and unexpected expense ? 
Jacoline hed been but li:tle used to think of poverty ; as regardeé 
herself, she had never dwelt on it. 

Those who have been from their childhood accustomed to comforts 
and luxuries may talk of poverty, but they never identify it with 
themselves ;—their conceptions of it are vague and undefined ; there 
is nothing like reality in their ideas of want, while efiluence is theirs. 
Bat now the dread of poverty, absolute poverty, stood: undisguised 
before her; and what power had she to avert or even retard its pro- 
gress? She could not even write to Admiral de Magny, because he 
had begged her not to do so but through a particular channel, when 
she should arrive at Strasburg ; and neither suffzring nor dread of 
want could induce her to disobey his injunction. 

She was still dwelling on this newly discovered il], when Sullivan 
awoke, and appeared sensible of her presence. She hastily summon- 
ed the surgeon, as she had been told to do; after which, for the first 
time since her arrival, she went down stairs, and, tempted by a fine 
autumnal evening, strolled into the garden. What was her surprise 
on finding there her travelling companion, whom she imagined long 
since at Munich, whither he had told her he was proceeding—for she 
had supposed, that on leaving her on the night of the accident, he 
would return immediately to the spot where the other passengers 
were waiting for the diligence to be repaired, and proceed on his 
journey. 

She felt pleased at the opportunity thus afforded her of acknowl- 
edging his services. H's appearance was wost wretched and distress- 
ing to behold, and she could not help chiding him for apparently giving 
way to his grief. She spoke te him of his youth, of the poetry and 
enthasiasm of mind supposed to be the attributes of his country ;— 
but his look of anguish checked her. and her sentence remained un- 
finished, when she was summoned to her husband’s chamber. 

A few days after this the young Florentine (for such he had told 
her he was) was walking with her in the garden, and she was again 
speaking to him of the sin it was in one so young to abandon himself 
to such gloomy thoughts and feelings, when he asked her, if it would 
be too great an effort of her compassion to listen to his history ; and 
added that then she would see how impossible it was for him to strug- 
gle against a fate so utterly devoid of hope. Already much interested 
in his appearance, Caroline begged him to proceed, which he did in 
the following manner. 

CHAPLER XI. 

* As you already know, I am a Florentine by birth. My father 
was in easy but not affluent circumstances ; my mother’s only dowry, 
her beauty and noble blood. After her marriage she had bat little 
intercourse with her proud and haughty relations, who looke1 down 
upon my father, as one not of their own casie. She was too happy 
in my father’s affection and a modest competence, to look beyond her 
own home for pleasure. The prospect of becoming a mother filled 
her gentle heart with the sweetest and holiest affections. Alas! she 
was never permitted to indulge in them but by anticipation. The 
period she had looked forward to as the summit of her earthly joys, 
was decreed by the Almighty for her translation to the more lasting 
and perfeet bliss of heaven; and in giving birth to me she expired. 
Thus was the very opening of my existence sealed with misery,—my 
first ery an orphan’s wail ! 

“ My father could not for some time bear the sight of me; but by 
degrees his grief became more gentle in its feelings ; and having once 
welcomed me to his heart, he seldom allowed me to be out of his 
sight. 

sr Asa boy, I was his constant companion; and, as scon as my 
growing reason permitted it, he made me the depository of all his 
cares, the sharer in all his expectations. His commercial relations 
led him to England when I was about fifteen, and thither I of course 
accompanied him. We were received more as friends than as mere 
commercial agents by Mr. Thornton, my father’s correspondent To 
London. Our stay was not long; but, having a quick ear, I learnt 
sufficient of the language to become useful to my father on our re- 
turn to Leghorn, whither we had removed during my childhood. 

“ Five years of calm and peaceful enjoyment soon passed away. 
Alas! they were the last I was fated to know on this side the grave. 
Ah, Madam, do not look so incredulous ; believe me, there are wounds 
that no human skill can ever close—and such is mine. To continue: 
just as I attained my tventy-first year, my dear father, my kind 
friend, my tender and aflec:icnate companion, was taken from me, 
after a few days’ illness; and I was left to struggle alone. So entire 
had been our devotion and attachment to each other, thatiwe had 
made each other’s world; and I had not at the period of his death 
one friend upon whose sympathy I could rely. I was indeed alone 
on earth; and for a time 1 gave way to the fall tide of sorrow. 

«“ When the violence of my grief had in some degree subsided, 3 
thought of my dear father’s injunctions, that I should again go to 
England, and, under the worthy merchant’s advice and guidanee, 
bring our commercia) affairs to a close. He bad long seen how unfit 
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'§ was for the active, enterprising life of commerce ; and rightly judg- 
wed that a moderate independence, with liberty to visit and identity 
with the tastes of my own country, would render me a hap- 
pe than a large income dependent on the drudgery of a count- 
“* J embarked for England; and on arriving at Mr. Thornton’s was 
welcomed by him with every mark of friendship ana estcem. His 
family consisted of a wife and three daughters, with whom my time 
evas almost exclusively spent. Of the youngest daughter I saw little 
@t that period : she was still under the charge of a governess, and 
ently an occasional visitor in her mother’s drawing-rocm. 

“« Mr, Thornton shortly afterwards engaged in come speculations 
-of considerable magnitude, upon which he more than once asked my 
Opinion ; and when every thing seemed so well arranged and under- 
stood that success was as certain as human care and intelligence 
could make it, he proposed to me to stake a portion of the fortune my 

@ather had realised, in these concerns. I reserved but a small part, 
and abandoned the bulk into my friend’s hands. 

“ The failure of several houses with which he was connected gave 
‘him, soon after, some uneasiness ; but still he believed himself safe— 
‘hen one morning the news of two other failures in New York, and 
aa unexpected run on his own house, proved too much for his re- 
sources, gigantic as they had always been considered,—and he became 
a bankrupt! 

“« The shock was too great for his wearied, harassed mind; and, in 

«a fatal moment of derangement, he placed a pistol to his mouth! May 
that merciful God who knew his heavy agony have forgiven the im- 
gious act! My all was gone too; but what was that, compared to 
the widow’s and the orphans’ grief? They were beggars, absolute 
wbeggars—dependent on the charity and compassion of some creditor 
for the very bed they were to seek rest upon. And what was cven 
cheir poverty, compared with the heart-rending anguish the erring 
g&esband and father’s last act had brought on them? With him to 
mile upon and bless them, of what exertions would they not have 
Felt themselves capable: Privation would have been nothing to any 
vogme of them, had he been there to see their cheerfulness under it. 
Bat now all was turned to bitterness; and the widow and the or- 
ghans’ cup of sorrow was filled to overflowing. 

** Something was necessary to be done, and done quickly; and I 
@ione seemed capable of undertaking it. Asa stranger, an orphan, 
@hey had received and welcomed me to their home and their affic- 
ions; and now was my turn to mark my sense of furmer kindness. 
‘My first step was to move them from their own sumptuous mansign 
én Hamilton Piace, to a neat but humble dwelling near the Regent's 
Park; and this done, feeling how inadequate was the small pittance 
& kad reserved from my fortune to procure us all common necessaries, 
4 ednquered my natural shyness, and sought, among the acquaiatances 
@ had made through their introduction, for pupils to instruct in music 
aad Italian. 

#1 will not occupy you with details of my schoolmaster’s life. 
Many aid galling were the trials I had to endure from the empty and 
éhe ignorant; but I gained sufficient for the support of us ail; and 
efter a day of ioil, not unfrequently blended with humiliation, I was 
wepaid by the grateful smile of the two elder sisters, the earnest pres- 
wure of the poor mother’s hand, and, more than all, by the sweet blush 
that overspread the youngest sister’s face, as, from beneath her rich 
aad clustering curls, she fixed her sunny eyes on me while listening 
9 my morning’s occupations. One evening she timidiy asked me if 
= would read to her some passages from Metastas’0, which, she said, 

he longed to hear recited by an Italian tongue. I joyfully acquiesced 
i her desire, too happy to please that tender being who had unknow- 
gly wound herself round the inmost fibres of my heart. We con- 
éinued to read on (for I had made her follow me;) and never did my 
own language sound to me so melodious as when uitered by her. Ah, 
any God! (he exclaimed, as though unconscious of Caroline's pres- 
zence,) and those lips are closed to me for ever! (Recovering himself, 
the continued.) For some time our evenings were spent in reading 
‘the most admired authors of my country; and every hour so spent 
gzave inc cause to note some rich treasure—some hidden good in that 
@ure mind: her very thoughts seemed messages from heaven. I had 
oon the happiness to find that the love I entertained for this swect 
4mnocent creature was not displeasing to her. And I made her mo. 
ther the confidant of my unalterable regard for her daughter, whose 
dove, I told her, would make all toil light; and that with such a be- 
eng for my Wite, al] around—even that poor home—would appear an 
elysium. 

“< Her mother listened to me kindly and aficctionately ; and, taking 


_ aay hand, she said: ‘ Castella, my son,—for as such your conduct has 


een to me,—I can refuse you nothing; but I would feign ask you 
‘to yield to a mother’s clear sight. You are both young: my poor 
Madelaine a child in all that regards the world in whichshe is to 
Give, and in which she will have many trials incident on poverty to 
endure; all her knowledge is from books; and the natural romance 
aand enthusiasm of her heart has led her to the perusal of such an- 
‘hors as have contributed tu adorn her mind, but not to strengthen 
ther judgment; all with her is poetry; and she dreams not of the 
every-day strugg!es of a limited income—that income wrung, too, 


from the bitter subjection of a proud spirit—of a noble and richly 
stored mind—to the abject slavery of teaching. 

“**T was going to talk with and consult you on a proposal I have 
received from a distant and effluent relative of mine living in France, 
to resign two of my children to her care. She is Madelaine’s god- 
mother; and now expresses a wish to befriend us all, and provide for 
her. Woat say you, my dear young friend,’ continued Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, ‘to this proposal? Ought we to stand in the way of the good 
that may result to her from it? If, as I believe, your love for each 
other is based on that sympathy of soul which can alone make 
married life happy, a few months more or less of separation will not 
dim its lustre nor shake its truth; and in after-life, when you may 
have other claims on your means, you will not have to reproach 
yourself for not having made a temporary sacrifice of your own 
feelings for the prospect of increasing those means. Nevertheless, 
my son, you are our benefactor; you have been the widow's and the 
orphans’ support; and I will abide by your decision, after a night’s 
reflection.’ 

* That night was one of burning anguish to me. How did I not 
curse my poverty! Could I have been sure to retain even the small 
income my present exertions procured, I wouid never have euffered 
that gentle being to quit me. From the hour I found my affection 
returned, she should have been fostered for ever in my bosom. No 
thought of fortune, no hope of aggrandisement, should have tempted 
me to let her go from me. But I was poor, or age poor, and must 
pay the penalty of poverty. An accident, a fit of, sickness, might 
at any moment rob me of even my present precarious subsistence ; 
and then how should I bear to look on that loved being suffering 
under privation! No, no; her mother was right. I must make the 
sacrifice; and I did so. But, O God, with what a foreboding heart 
—with what a prophetic feeling of misery—did I bid her mother accept 
the offer, and then sought to console and comfort my poor Made- 
laine, under the thought of our separation, by blissful anticipations 
of our reunion at the end of six months, when we were, by her 
mother’s full consent and approval, to be married ! 

* T urged all this, and besought her to welcome and cherish the 
assurance in her heart; but there was a fearful misgiving in my own 
that made this parting agony. 

“ A mutual friend undertook to convey Madelaine and her elder 
sister to France; and I was left to continue my toils. I now 
doubled my exertions—tock more scholars—scarcely gave myself 
time for rest. But now each guinea, as I gained it, seemed to hold 
out arich promise. It was for my own peerless Madelaine that [ 
toiled; and if I overtasked my strength, what did it matter? she 
was not there to grieve over my fatigue; and all 1 earned was to be 
hers! 

“ Fer letters were long and affectionate; but there was a tone of 
melancholy in them that, as it increased, gave me seri us alarm. At 
first, the prospect of our union, and our plans consequent upon it, 
had formed a part of every letter; gradually the references to it 
became less frequent ; and, at length, she ceased not only to speak of 
it herselt, but avoided answering my allusions to it. What could 
this mean? There was a mysiery in all she now wrote, not only to 
ime, but to her mother, that alarmed us all. 

“It was in the height of the London season. My persevering in- 
dustry, my unrelaxing endeavors, had gained me a counexion among 
the higher ranks, which I feared to lose did [ absent myself. The 
support of her mother—of Madelaine’s mother—depended on my 
pursuing a career that was now yielding me a good harvest; and 
what right had I to abandon it? Fuol, fool, that I was to listen to 
reason, when a feeling stronger than reason, a spirit of prophecy, 
was urging me to go and reclaim my promisec treasure, my aflianced 
wife! 

‘‘ Hfer mother, greatly alarmed by a letter we just then received 
from her, wrote te her other daughter, to bid them beth return. 
Alas, this command elicited the fatal truth. They had both becn 
wrought over, by the arguments of their relation’s confessor (who 
resided in the house), to believe that their former lives had been most 
sinful, and that nothing could obtain their salvation but retirement 
and seclusion from the vices and follies of the world. The wary 
priest had become acquainted with their father’s unhappy suicide ; 
and thus armed, he made it appear to their excited minds that scme 
sacrifice was due to an offended God: and what so acceptable as the 
immolation of all their earthly ties and affections to the saving of 
their father’s soul ? 

“ Madelaine’s enthusiastic turn of mind fitted her to become the 
slave of this man’s artifices; and the knowledge her sister had of 
how great would be Madeiaine’s sacrifice, bound as she was by her 
strong aitachment to me, won her over, by her apparent heroism, 
also to enter into the priest’s views: and such was his power over their 
senses, that they had absolutely entered a convent, and commenced 
their noviciate, before they intimated a word to their mother of their 
fixed resolution—grounded, as they said, on conviction and a deep 
sense of contrition for their past errors—to abjure all earthly ties, 
and dedicate their lives to God ! 

‘‘Mrs. Thornton stoed aghast, and appealed to me for advice. 
Maddened by the thought of all the artifices that must have been 
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used—of all the snares that must have been laid for that pure heart- 
ere it could have believed that so gross an act of cruel and undutiful 
conduct to her earthly parent could be acceptable to her heavenly 
Father, I at first despaired of being able to reclaim her; but still [ 
instantly prepared to set out, and, armed with her mother’s authority 
and the doating love I bore her, endeavor to snatch her from the 
delusion that had been practised on her senses. 

‘On arriving in Paris, 1 hastened to the relation to whose care 
they had been confided; but she told me she could not give me the 
address to the convent without her confessor’s approbation. At 
length, either alarmed by my menaces, or touched by my agony, she 
bid me come the next day, after twelve, when she would have ob- 
tained his permission for me to visit them. 

‘On presenting myself at her hotel the next morning, the porter 

ave me a written address to the Convent St. —, Rue St. Jacques. 

Folding this bit of paper in my hand, I jumped into a fiacre; and, 
bidding the coachman be quick, I thought but of the joy of again 
beholding my loved Madelaine. I should speak to her; should re- 
mind her of all her plighted vews to me; should paint to her her 
mother’s broken heart; should, if necessary, enforce her commands. 
But no—that could not be necessary, The sweet and gentle being, 
who had loved me—on whom my whole svul had lavished its spring- 
tide of tenderness—could not resist my prayer, could not turn from 
my agony; we should again live for each other! 

“The fiacre stopped at the huge and gloomy gates. I asked no 
questions, and was rushing wildly into the house, when the porter 
seized iny arm, and inquired who I wanted. ‘ Miss Thornton,’ I 
said. The man stared, and said he would ring for one of the sisters. 
I was shown into a parlor, and told the abbess would herself come to 
me. Good God! these preparations! and yet they did not chill the 
life that had sprang up during my drive. 

‘The lady abbess came. Her manner was agitated: mine caught 
the impression; and abruptly I said, ‘I must see Miss Madelaine 
Thornton and her sister directly: I come from their mother.’ The 
abbess slowly rejoined, ‘ No longer Miss Madelaine Thornton : since 
twelve o’clock to-day she has been the Sister Marie !’ 

“The loud and piercing ery I uttered as I fell senseless on the 
stones brought some of the lay-sisters into the parlor; and measures 
were used to restore my senses. Cruel, mistaken kindness! why 
was I recalled to life to feel that all which rendered life desirable was 
lost to me for ever! 

“‘ Vain and impotent were now my threats. We were dead to each 
other. And when I could think, Lresolved never by my presence to 
destroy or disturb the calm I prayed she might experience. 

*¢ But one word more remains to be told. When I fell in the con- 
vent parlor, my head must have come in contact with some sharp 
stone; and it was found necessary by the sisters to apply a bandage. 

‘€On returning to my hotel, I took off the outside wrapper, and 
immediately recognised it to be handkerchief I had given my lost 
Madelaine, and had often seen round her neck, Was it an effort of 
pity or of mockery that made them place it round my head? It mat- 
ters not: even that lost token is now lost to me;”—and, wringing 
his hands, poor Castel'a rushed from Caroline’s presence. 

It is needless to say how much this narrative had interested and 
distressed her. 

For several days Castella was not seen by any of the surgeon's 
family. One evening he came, looking more dejected than ever. 
He called to bid them—or, rather, Caroline—adieu, as he intended to 
proceed to Munich. He had heard that agentleman to whom Mr. 
Thornton had rendered a pecuniary service was living there in great 
affiuence ; and he hoped to induce him to return the kindness to the 
widow and orphan, more especially as, he said, he felt how unable he 
was to continue those occupations that had hitherto afforded them 
support. His mind was sunk to utter despondency—nis heart grown 
old, and all its sympathies paralysed. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Wuie Caroline was awaiting, in ‘the comfortless house of a 
stranger, her husband’s convalescence, a very diilerent scene was 
passing at Cheltenham, where Mrs. Patterson had contrived, 
by sundry little attentions and daily doses of flattery, to worm her- 
self into the circle of haut ton congregated there ; to every one of 
whom she had confided her j yful prospect of becoming Madame la 
Comtesse. Caroline’s letter had not in the least alarmed her, nor 
caused a single inquiry as to the feelings and political principles of 
the Comte’s family. What had she to do with politics ? and how 
should Caroline know any thing about them? If she thought at all 
of the passage to which Caroline had hoped to draw her attention, it 
was with a vague idea that her prespects were envied by her sister-in- 
law. But her mind was at this moment occupied with, to her, a 
momentous affair—how toobtain an introductlon to the Duchess of 
Darnford, who had just arrived to pass the season at her cottage in 
the vicinity. 
The Comte Emile had gone to London, to make, as he said, the 
final ments for an event which was to complete his happiness : 
hus she had full time to devote to her present pursuit; and no pains 
were spared, no adulation unpractised, on those who did know her 
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Grace, to procure her an introduction; and when it was achieved, 
she took care it should soon ripen into apparent intimacy : not a day 
but she had some message to carry, some commission to execute, for 
the dear Duchess; and between flattering and fluttering about her 
Grace, bis bd her dear Comte, ordering her ¢trousseau, not one ar- 
ticle for which could be decided on without an appeal to the Duch- 
ess, taking care thatevery chiffun had the couronne de Comtesse 
marked on it,—Mrs. Patterson's time was thoroughly and, to her, 
most happily employed. 

At last the period drew nigh—the day was fixed—the Comte re- 
turned to pour forth his raptures at being again by the side of his 
adored Maria, and nothing seemed wanting to the happiness of both. 
It has truly been said. we are often the furthest from our wishes when 
they seem within our grasp ; and little did Mrs. Patterson dream of 
the result she was bringing on herself by what scemed the climax of 
her enjoyment. 

To gratify her predominant feeling, vanity, she besought her dear. 
Duchess to give a dejewner at her cottage in honor of her still dearer 
Comte’s return. The Duchess of Durnford, proverbial for her good 
nature, found it difficult to refuse this request; and besides, as she 
told her, she had received so much civility from the nobles of his 
country while in Paris, that she felt pleased to show them attention 
in return, and that she should be delighted to present the Comte Emile 
to her friends. Not one word of this did Mrs. Patterson repeat to the 
Comte ; she wished all the honors of the fete to shineon her; they, 
were to fall on him only through her medium. 

The morning came: the day was auspicios—not a cloud to ob- 
scure the brilliancy of the scene; nature had put on her holiday 
clothes ; even the birds seemed to pour forth a louder song to welcome 
the betrothed lovers as they proceeded in Mre. Patterson’s caleche 
along the road, thickly overhung with luxuriant trees from the lodge- 
gate to thehouse. Most of the guests were assembled. Mrs. Patter- 
son wished that all she knew should be present, to witness her entree 
on the arm of the high-bred, fascinating Comte. The Duchess had 
conducted some of her younger guests to her aviary, and was not for 
some minutes aware of their arrival. She, however, hastened back 
to the room which had been appropriated for dancing, and was pre- 
paring to pay some civil complaint to the Comte, whom Mrs. Patter- 
son presented, when the first glance made her start, and seemed to 
overwhelm him with confusion. The Dutchess recovered herself ; 
but it was by a haughty head, instead of a friendly greeting, that she 
acknowledged his bow. Mrs. Patterson could not understand what 
was the matter : on looking round for the Comte to explain it, she 
saw him hurrying towards the door by which they had entered; @ 
moment after, she perceived the Dutchess’s maitre d’hotel speaking. 
to him, and they then disppeared together. She tried to follow, but 
the crowd impeded her progress. Every one seemed enjoying some 
joke—she saw whole groups convulsed with laughter ; at last she be- 
held the Duchess, who was indulging in one of those hearty peals of 
merriment, which so many have said it did them good tohear. Om 
seeing Mrs. Patterson, she tried to restrain herself, while she exclaim- 
ed: ‘* Why, my dear creature, what a trick they have played you !— 
why your Comte Emile de Rodan isa co'ffrur,andhas dressed my 
hair more than once in Paris! We knew each other instantly, as 
you might perceive : and, to do him justice, he was making his es- 
cape when Wellsden went to tell him, from me, that we had no oc- 
ca:ion for his services. Rely onit, he would never have ventured 
here, had he imagined thatin the Duchess of Durnford he should 
find his old pratique, the Marchioness of Belton |” 

What were Mrs. Patterson’s feclings of shame and rage! She 
who came prepared and hoping to humble the many, was now hum- 
bled and ridiculed by all! As quickly as possible did she leave the 
scene of her mortification, and return to Cheltenham, to give orders 
that all might be packed vp for her removal to——she knew not 
where—she cared not whither—any where where the hateful story 
would not be known. Asmight be expected, she saw no more of the 
soi-disant Comte ; nor did it ever occur to her to doubt the truth of 
this discovery : his look of confusion had been so apparent, his start 
so uncontrollable, when he beheld the Dutchess, that she felt it must 
be true. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Carouine, On seeingher husband’s recovery advancing rapidly, 
began to consider the prudence of continuing their journey. She 
took from her pocket-book the bulletin Admiral de Magny had givers 
her when he tod her the two places were taken for Strasburg. Net- 
ther then nor since had she looked at it: now she examined it to 
ascertain the amount yet due, and found, to her surprise, that the 
whole fares to Starsburg had been paid in Paris. At this fresh proof 
of the Admiral’s kindness, how grateful did her heart turn to that 
Almighty Being whe had provided her with such a friend ata moment 
of such peril ! 

She now asked her landlord if they could not claim places in another 
diligence going to Strasburg, having raid their fares in advance. Ow 
being answered in the affirmative, she begged him to arrange it for 
them as s00n ashe considered Mr. Saunders (it was the first imeshe 
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had forced herself to use the name) in a fit state to bear the journey, 
which was concuded without further accident or interuption. 

She then wrote to Admiral de Magny, apprising him of the accident 
and consequent delay; and, after many expressions of gratitude for 
his’ more than kindness, she told him that as yet her husband had not 
shewn the slightest wish to return to his evil courses ; that she hoped 
the lesson had been effective, and that the Admiral’s noble conduct 
would find its reward in Sullivan’s changed character. 

* Alas, poor Caroline ! how little did she know her husband—how 
ill could she conceive a gambler’s feelings! sho could not know or 
imagine to what hypocrisy—to what crimes—this vice will sink its 
votaries. 


~ One evening, a few days after this, when Sullivan had been absent 
beyond his usual time, she was startled by the sudden and abrupt en- 
trance of Castella, who informed her that her husband had just been 
surprised in a gambling house in the neigh! orhood, by a party of the 
police, who were in search ef some forgers. 

it appeared that Sullivan, on the entrance of the police, determined 
to stake his life for his liberty: but he at first affected no resistance ; 
and whether this show of calmness and apparent submission deceived 
the agents or not, it is certain, that, while they were engaged in a 
struggle with the more refractory ones, he made his escape. 

‘Three of his associates were immediately committed to prison on a 
suspicion of forgery. 

~The rage and disappointment of the police was great at finding Sal- 
fivan had escaped; and they lost not a moment in despatching emis- 
saries in every direction after him. Their pursuit was, however, 
fruitless; and after suffering from hunger, cold, fatigue, and, more 
than all, from fear of detection, the wretched fugitive entered Munich 
on a cold and drearyevening. Only twice during his journey had he 
broken his fast; and then a bit of dry bread was all he had dared to 
crave atadvor. Money he had none,caveafewsous. In his waist- 
coat-pocket was one of his wife’s diamond earrings, which had by 
mistake remained there; but he dared not offer that for sale—it might 
lead to discovery, and certainly would excite suspicion. Before en- 
tering Munich, he had taken off his upper waistcoat (a velvet one :) 
but it was too late to make that available for a night’s lodging; and 
he wandered about all night, avoiding those parts of the town 

his appearance might be remarked. 

As early in the morning as he could find a shop open among the 
Fripiers, he stole into one; and, offering his waistcoat for sale, he 
received ten francs for it. With this trifle in his pocket, he proceed- 
ed to an auberge he had remarked on first entering Munich; and, 
being provided with a room, he threw himself on the bed, and slept 
the heavy, almost painful sleep that follows on great mental fatigue 
and bodily exertion. When he awoke, the day had closed; and, sen- 
sible only of extreme hunger, he arose and ordered dinner to be served 
in his room. With this meal he drank freely, as had been his habit 
of late; and then sallied forth in whatever direction his footsteps 

t chance to lead him. 
s wandering had not been long, when he stumbled on Tupper, 
whom he had left in Paris. 

This unexpected rencontre again called up all the evil propensities 
of his nature. He related his escape from Paris under an assumed 
mame—the adventures that had followed—and that he was now a 
fagitive from Strasburg, without a sous or a passport. 

“ Then the odds are against you, my good fellow; for it’s clear 
you are the chap described in the handbills I have seen posted in 
every quarter between this and Strasburg ; and you have nothing left 
for it but to cut and run.” 

* How the devil can I do that, without a rap in my pocket except 
this bauble,” (holding up his wife’s earring,) “ which I dare not at- 
tempt to dispose of, and a silly boy’s notes of hand for a discharge of 
his debt, off a property he may not come into till he is greyheaded! 
Ay, we have all botched this business sadly.’’ 

The sight of the gem made Tupper’s eyes sparkle. His rapacious 
mind seized on this opportunity of possessing himself of a valuable 
jewel at a tenth part of its value; and he at once said, “To make 
that matter easy, I will take the risk on myself, and give you a trifle 
Sufficient to enable yon to aceompany me at once to the wheel of for- 
tune, where all may be repaired, and where you will be safer than 
talking here in the street,” and he placed the earring in his pocket 
at the same time that he exclaimed, “ By the by, where is your pretty, 
saint-like wife ?”’ . 

« Where is she ?” replied Sullivan; ‘‘ why, at Strasburg, I suppose. 
I may thank her interference for this mishap; nobody but her or that 
d——d meddling Italian fellow could have apprized the police of our 
retreat. Ay, Tupper, have F not always told you 1 loathed the 
thought of marrying that girl? True, I got her money: but that’s 
gone; and she remains to weary me with her affected purity and 
pretended submission, while, either by her officiousness or her senti- 
ment, she is perpetually doing me mischief. I should have got free 
of that Paris scrape in my own way, as I have done of many others, 
but for her canting story about Lord Stavondale to that thick-headed 
old Admiral de Magny. *Sdeath! I wish I were rid of the clog she 
ever has been to my pursuits.” 


Tupper heard him silently till he had exhausted himself with talk- 
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ing. He saw the chance that now presented itself of his being able 
to gain such a footing in Caroline’s house as he had long desired. 
Her beauty—her sacrifice (the extent of which he knew better than 
any one ejlse)—had inspired him with a passion which her reserve 
and evident dislike had only made fiercer and more diabolical in its 
purposes. But, smothering all that might lead Sullivan to suppose 
he had views of his own, he said, “ It’s all very well to wish yourself 
rid of her, Sullivan; but, let me vell you, you don’t deserve to be so: 
any man but you would have turned such a woman to account long 
ago.” 

‘© What the devil do you mean by that !” roared Sullivan. “ Did 
not I flo my best to put her off upon Knaresborough? but it was 
no ? 

‘“‘ That’s more than you know,” returned Tapper. “ I am mis- 
taken, if there was not more between them than you suppose. What 
else a over here? and I'l swear I saw him at a post-house,. 
Waitin horses, between Paris and Strasburg.” 

“ What’s the use of telling me that, when I can’t go back to make 
sure of the fact 7”? 

‘ Why, to be sure, that’s a little awkward; for there they may be 
quite comfortable together, and you none the better off for it. Well, 
fortune does favor some rogues. But come, don’t let us stand here 
any longer—let’s at once to business.” 

Sullivan appeared to pause; but his companion, giving him a slap 
on the shoulder, cried out, “‘ Come, come, old boy ! faint heart never 
won fair lady, nor—what is more to your purpose—got rid of one. 

Now suppose I once more stand yourfriend. What will you say if I 
bring you proof of your wife’s intimacy with Lord Knaresborough ?” 

“ What will I say? why, that you are a more cunning rascal than 
I took you for. But this may or may not come off. I say again, I 
don’t think it will; and what’s to become of me the while? I tell 
you I am sick to death of her very name; but as you seem to think 
yourself so sure of her understanding with Lord Knaresborough, give 
me 500!., and you may fiad her out, prosecute her seducer in my 
name, and take all that you can get out of him for yourself.” 

* Softy, softly; be reasonable, old Sully. I will give you 100/. 
down, and make up the 500/. if I succeed. By the by, what’s she 
got to live upon ?”” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Sullivan, “ she is safe with her 300]. a year. 
I was forced to come in to that, to prevent the affair of the marriage 
being too closely investigated: and I know she has arrears due 
on it.’ 

“* The devil shehas!” said Tepper; “ but she must not have them. 
Why, she might stand a longer siege than we reckon upon, with her 
pocket full; but she must be reduced to want, and then let me see if 
she don’t capitulate: and these arrears will be just as well in your 
pocket. So, let’s arrange matters at once—egad, I did not foresee 

such an easy means of getting to her presence: that once gained, 
leave the rest to me. You must write to her to receive me as your 
friend, and to give me an order to convey to you 3001, (if you think 
she has got as much,) to save your neck from the halter she has put 
round it. And to bring the thing to a crisis with Knaresborough, tell 
her I am to conduct her to you.” 

“ Bravo!” eried Sullivan, But a remembrance of Tupper’s vil- 
lany causing a mistrust, he resumed more gravely: * But what sccu- 
rity have I for your returning to me with the 3001. ?” 

“The honor of a man whe never betrayed a friend. Come, come, 
Sully, we know too much of each other for scruples.” 

This nefarious compact brought them to the deor of the gambling- 
house, when Sullivan deliberately wrote the letter that was to intro- 
duce this vile miscreant to his wife’s confidence. It ran thus :— 

“T have at last found means of communicating with you. My 
escape has been miraculous. My present safety I owe to my friend 
Tupper, who will be the bearer of this. Treat him with perfect con- 
fidence, and learn to consider him as my friend. How jong I may 
remain untraced by the bloodhounds, who are every where in pursuit 
of me, rests with you. 

« You must give Tupper an order on Messrs. C. and C. for 300/. 
He will procure me cash; and we can then decide how he may best 
contrive to conduct you to me. 

* I am no hypocrite, as you well know. I make no promises ; but 
if you hesitate to befriend me, I am disgraced for ever; and you will 
next hear of me at the galleys. Above all, keep that canting hypo- 
crite of an Italian out of your counsels: it is to his d——d meddling 
interference you owe your present difficulty—Ever yours, Charles 
Sullivan.” 

To the apparent satisfaction of each, this letter was quickly ex- 
changed with Tupper for the 1001. ; and several of the fraternity hav- 
ing atrived, play commenced, when Sullivan became too eagerly 
engaged to remark his friend’s departure. 

They played long and with varied success; but ere the setting of 
the next day’s sun, Sullivan had become master of a considerable 
sum. 

On returning to the auberge where he had before sheltered himself, 
he began to refieet on all that pasred since he quitted it. He now 
remembered with alarm that Tupper had left abruptly, without any 
arrangement being made for their again meeting when he hed receiv- 
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ed Caroline’s order upon Eng!and,; for he made no doubt of her send- 
ing it. ' 

And now this wretched man, hardened as he was in crime,—his 
conscience searcd by a long series of iniquities,—could not but reflect 
On the strong chance there was that his unprinci,led asecciate meant 
to play him ‘alse, and that he had been decoyed into selling bis wife’s 
honor ; and, what he considered of more consequence, the money also 
she had it in her power to assist him with. All his stormy passions 
were roused at the bare idea of again becoming this man’s dupe; and 
he resolved to try by bribery (which he had now the means of em- 
ploying) and his own cunning, to return to the neighborhood of Stras. 
burg, and place a watch on Tupper’s movements. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WE left Lady Knaresborough and her son with the full intention 
of setting off for Paris ; but Caroline's mysterious letter made them 
pause respecting it. Lady Knaresborough’s heelth was far from 
good ; her nervous system had received a very severe shock by her 
daughter’s death ; and nothing short of the hope of being able to 
fulfill that dear daughter’s wish would have made her contemplate a 
removal from England. Lady Augusta’s grave had become her 
world ; her calmest hours were passed by it; and she thought with 
dread of this scparation from all that was left her of the ehild she 
had idolized, when no good to Caroline seemed likely to reward the 
sacrifice. Lord Knaresborough thought otherwise: he would have 
been on his road to Paris within an hour of receiving that mysterious 
letter, had not his mother promised she would yet bear him company, 
if their friend, the Marquis de C ——, cou'd give them any clue to 
trace Caroline’s steps Her letter had evidently been written under 
very great distress and excitement; but Madame de C—— being on 
the spot, and in the almost daily habit of seeing her, would certainly 
be able to give them some explanation of the occurrence her letter 
left in mystery. 

Lady Knaresborough wrote to Madame de C——, begging to have 
every detail she knew or could collect respecting Mre. Sullivan. Her 
answer, as may be supposed, was anything but satisfactory. She 
enclosed Caroline’s very vague note of * Ad:eu” to herself; and said, 
that at the house where she had lodged, she could not learn any 
thing from the porter but that a young gentleman, and aiterwards an 
older one, had been with her a great part of the day on whieh she 
had lefijParis; that her servants were discharged; and that she went 
away in the evening with her husband in a fiacre, taking a)! their 
luggage. 

Lord Knaresborough could not endure this state of suspense: and 
he earnestly besought his mother no longer to oppose his proceeding 
alone to Paris to institute inquiries. Lady Koaresborough saw how 
— he desired it, and would not from any selfish feelings detain 

im. 

On arriving at Dover, he heard that the mail-packet was getting 
under weigh ; therefore, ordering his carriage to be shipped, he has. 
tily breakfasted, and within half an hour found himself, not only on 
board, but actually going out of the harbor. 

It was a heavy sea, and most of the females were glad to take 
shelter below ; but one lady resolutely remained on deck, spite of all 





the mate and steward’s assurances that she had beiter not try to, 


weather it any longes. Lord Knaresborough, who was a good sailor, ~ 


kept pacing the deck, his miad too agitated to permit of his remain. 
ing seated in his carriage. Every time be passed this lady, he per- 
ceived a slight effort on her part to turn towards him; but the sea 
was now running so high, every wave dashing over the paddle-box, 
and the wind increasing rapidly, that she was forced to hold tight by 
the safety-railing, to keep herself from falling off the bench on which 
she was seated. 

As they neared tho French coast, the wind lulled, and the tide be- 
ing in their favor, they got inte smooth water, when the lady, being 
able to lose her hold and turn her face round, Lord Knaresborough 
recognized, in the half-drowned female before him, Mrs. Patterson. 
Almost witha cry of joy, he went up to her, and seized her hand. 
The last time he had seen her, Caroline had also been there. Oh, 
what a rapid train of thoughts, what passionate feelings, followed 
this recognition! It seemed to his anxious heart as though a cluc 
was at once found—that his object was half accomplished. 

His Lordship’s evident pleasure at the meeting, his marked and 
assidgous care of her during the rest of the passage, awoke in Mrs. 
Patterson’s mind the dream of vanity that had been broken by his 
silence; and she felt quite repaid for the soaking she had got by per- 
sisting in remaining on deck in hopes of this recognition ; for the 
moment Lord Knaresborough’s carriage was lashed on deck, she had 
marked it, and remembered the armoria! bearings. 

On landing, he inquired at what hotel he might have the mpnor to 
pay his respects to her; and she, delighted to appear under his pro- 
tection, begged he would recommend her the best, as she was quite 

orant of everything on the continent,—adding, “1 expect to be 
cruellyfimposed upon before I reach Paris, and already wish 1 had 
asked my brother to come and meet me.” 

Both she and Lord Knaresborough knew how unlikely her brother 
would haye been to attend to any such request; but at every word 
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she uttered, his hopes increased, that through her he should find 
wenn and he determined not to lose sight of her, if he could 
avoid it, 

Fate seemed to favor his design, and make its execution casier than 
he had anticipated ; for, while sitting with her at the hotel, the gar- 
gon returned from the bureau, to tell her that no places cou!d be had 
for Paris till the next evening ; all the diligences, both for that night 
and the following morning, were full. Here was twenty-four hours 
of delay. Mrs. Patterson chose to appear very much vexed; Lord 
Knaresborough was inexpressibly so. 

Suddenly, as if the idea had just struck him, his Lordship said, 
“Mrs. Patterson, you were regretting that you had not written for 
Sullivan to meet you: will you allow me to supply your brother’s 
place, and be your escort to Paris?’ My carriage can be ready to 
start as soon as you feel able to proceed.” 

This was an offer even Mrs. Patterson had not dared to hope for. 
To travel with Lord Knaresborough ia his carriage, with all the ap- 
pendages of wealth to boot, was not to be refused ; and in an in- 
stant, almost fearful such good luck might be in some way or other 
frustrated, she accepted his proposal. 

Their journey was performed under feeling. of great excitement to 
both. Ile thought each delay more and more tedious, as his nearer 
approach to the capital increased his anxiety for its termination; and 
she reclined in the corner of a well-stuffed elastic-cushioned carriage, 
hoping that ere long it might be her own. In what a pitiful light 
did the soi divant Comte now stand forward in her recollection ; 
and how could she ever have thought of thus throwing herself 
away! 

Mrs, Patterson had not said, but all her expressions had inferred, 
that she was going to Paris to join the Sullivans ; and now she more 
than ever wished Lord Knaresborough should so understand it. Her 
real object had been—the hope of flying from that fatal stroke her 
vanity had received at the dear Duchess's breakfast, for hitherto 
something like the horrid discovery had followed her from place to 
piace. 

Before entering Paris, Lord Knaresborough asked whither he 
should conduct her ; and, having anticipated this question, she wae 
ready with her reply :— 

“To any hotel voor Lordship can recommend; as I should not 
like to intrude on Mrs. Sullivan and my brother without previous 
notice.” ; 

Lord Knaresborough regretted that she should feel so ceremonious, 
as it placed still some hours between him and all be desired to know : 
but, determined not to lose sight of Mrs Patterson, who seemed to 
have shot like a star of promise to light his path, he took her to the 
hotel Bristol ; and, after seeing her comfortably lodged, engaged an 
apartment fur himscif in the same hotel. His last act of attention 
on leaving her was, to beg she would consider his courier at her or- 
ders. [le stationed him in his ante chamber; and then gave him 
strict orders to write down and report to him every place to which 
Mrs. Patterson might either go or send. 

Lord Knaresborough the1 made a kurried toilette, and proceeded 
to the hotel C , to learn from the Marquise’s own lips all that she 
knew or had heard of Caroline since she had written to his mother ; 
but not one word had she to relate. She seemed convinced that Caro- 
line had left Paris even before her letter of adien was sent ; and 
Lord Knafesborough felt still more puzzled and distressed : for, never 
doubting but the object of Mrs. Patterson’s journey had really been 
to join them, and that she was aware of their ome still in Paris, Caro- 
line—whose ingenuous character, whose love of truth, had seemed 
to defy suspicion— now appeared to his distressed mind to be invel- 
oped in mystery, and to have deceived her friends purposely. More 
than ever precious seemed his rencontre with Mrs. Patterson. How 
little could he imagine that silly woman had not heard one word from 
Caroline or her brother, since the letter from the former respecting 
her projected marriage with the soi-disant Comte! 


Lord Knaresborough passed the night in a tumult of doubt and 
fear. Sometimes the remembrance of Caroline’s nebleness of heart 
and purity of mind repeiled suspicion ; and he hated himself for hay. 
ing harbored any fora single moment. Then again the (to him) ap. 
parent certainty that she wasstill in Paris, but concealed herself from 
the Marquise, sent him back to the misery of doubting one whom he 
tenderly loved. 

At length morning came ; and having ascertained from his courier 
that Mrs. Patterson had signified her mtention of going out in a fia- 
ere, he went to her apartment with the intention of asking permission 
to accompany her; but a feeling of compassion for Caroline, shou'd 
she indeed have been deceiving them, made him shrink from intrud- 
ing himself suddenly upon her. And he contented himself with di- 
recting the courier not to lose sight of the lady, and to apprise him es 
soon as she returned. 

He was not kept long in suspense : the lady had only gone to the 
Rue Casteglione, at No. . She had got out; talked a considera. 
ble time with ihe porter in his lodge ; and on returning to the coach, 
appeared vexed and out of humor. 

“Then she does not know where they are—can have had no com- 
munication with them later than myseli—or she would not have gone 
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to their old abode,” th 


ought Lord Kaaresborough. And a sense of 
Qe sorrow than he had confessed to himself was removed from 


All his love for Caroline, all his confidence in her worth, was in a 
‘moment restored! ‘The uncertainty of her fate seemed but a secon- 
evil. Was he not free, and willing to devote his own life to 
discover the villany of which she had been made the victim? Who 
has ever doubted the truth of a being beloved, felt the agony of that 
doubt, 2nd not recorded the moment that removed suspicion as one 
of the brightest in their lives ? 

In a shorter time than we have been portraying this change in 
Lord Knearesborovgh’s feelings, had he rushed from the hotel, and 
gained No —— in the Rue Casteglione, where he began questioning 
the porter even more minutely than Mrs. Patterson had done. And 
either his earnestness, or the bit of gold given a poor sickly child, 
who was alone in the ledge when he sent it to call its father, ob- 
tained more civil answers than that lady had received. In sub- 
stance the account given was the same as the Marquise had sent 
them. But, by continuing to ask question upon question, Lord 
Knaresborough fancied he had gained something more likely to lead 
to a means of tracing them. First, their departure took place two 
evenings before Caroline’s note was sent to Madame de C . The 
porter was sure of the date; but he looked in a sort of journal 
he kept, from which he allowed Lord Knaresborough to make an 
extract. 

He had not been sent to fetch the fiacre. He supposed the elderly 
gentleman had brought it, fur he observed him go out and return 
quickly. After which he was desired to come up to their apartment ; 
and then the lady asked him, if he would let the fiacre that was wait- 
ing at the door come into the courtyard, that the luggage might be 
om in quicker. This was against all rules, indeed: since he had 

ept a porte, he had always stood up for the privilege of refusing te 
let fiacres enter the court; but in this case he had broken through 
the rule, because Madame was so gentle, seemed now so sorrowful, 
and had always had beaucoup de bonte for his invalid child. 

Lord eee would have gladly sent porte-porter and their 
privileges to the devil ; but he felt that it was only by humoring this 
man that he should be able to induce him to tell what he knew, and 
any thing more that he might guess; so he took patience while the 
man continued :— 

“ As soon as the English valet and I had put the luggage in and 
about the carriage, they al] three came down stairs. ‘Tne old gen- 
tleman put Madame Sullivan in; and while Monsicur was getting 
in, he took the coachman on one side, and told him where to drive 
them.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Lord Knaresborough, evidently disappointed, 
“then you did not hear the address after all ?”” 

“ Why, no,” replied the man; ‘it was no buginessof mine. They 
had paid me the rent, and behaved very handsomely to me. But, 
sure enough, there was something that was not right abont it, orelse 
why not speak it out? However, ifany body wished to know, I 

hink the driver might be got at by sending e note to the bureau 
@ administration of those carriages (it was a delta, I am cure, for I 
took particular notice,) to say, that the coachman who took a lady 
and gentleman, with their baggage, from No. Rue Castezlione, 
on the 18th August lest, would be well paid, if he would call at such 
a place. I make no doubt but he would come and say where li 
drove them to, if it. was made worth his while.” 

This struck Lord Knaresborough as so simple and almost certain 
a manner of hearing what he wished, that he lest not a moment in 
adopting the porter’s suggestion. 

The notice having reached the right person, it is most probable 
that Lord Knaresborough would have succeeded in gaining the in- 
formation he sought, bad not the driver of the fiacre, remembering 
how shamefully he had imposed upon the party now inquired about, 
by the extortion of 50 frs., feared to answer it, lest it should be in. 
tended to bring him to punishment for the fraud. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mrs. PaTrerson was on the rack, how she should account to Lord 
Knaresborough for her ignorance respecting her brother’s departure, 
after having led him to understand the object of her journey was to 
join him. Every moment became an hour till she again saw him, 
when she meant to trust to chance for the means of reconciling these 
apparent contradictions. The difficulty now was, to find some pre. 
text for remaining in Paris as long as Lord Knaresborough should 
continue tode so. She was quite decided on not losing sight of him; 
and had already arranged in her head a plan, which she intended to 
put in force should his conduct give her reason again to question his 
serious intentions towards her. She might have some doubts as to 
Lord Knaresborough’s regard and attachment, but of his nice sense 
of honor she had none; and a cleverly directed hint as to the ill-na-. 
tured remarks of the world, and her character compromised by inad- 
vertence and trust in his honor, would, she believed, be sufficient to 
accomplish her end. 

It was late in the day ere Lord Knaresborough presented himself, 
and he relieved her at once from all embarrassment by saying, “How 
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sorry I now am that I did not prepare you for the disappointment of 
spe | your brother gone !—the Marquise de C—— told me of it last 
nigot.” 

The ice thus broken, she had no difficulty in contriving to descant 
on the shock it had been to her. “ And the account that horrid por- 
ter gave me has alarmed me so much,” said she, “ that I shall not te 
able to rest till I have found out some clue to their present residence, 
that if (as I too much fear) they are in distress, I may hasten to join 
them, and place my services at theirdisposa!. But I am so ignorant 
of every thing necessary to be done, and so fearful of attempting any 
thing in the midst of strangers, speaking, too, their language so im. 
perfectly, that Iam really almost hopeless of success, and have been 
seriously thinking whose assistanve I can seek.” 

Lord Knaresborough, delighted at finding her in this train of mind, 
readily offered every assistance in his power, and told her, that the 
moment she was able to devise any plan to. forward her object, he 
would immediately see it put in execution in her name. He knew 
that by this arrangement he could openly make such minute and un. 
remitting inquiries as he might have feared to do, lest his interference 
should excite attention ; and, faithful to his pledge, Caroline’s repu- 
tation was to him as precious as herself. 

Lord Knaresborough was not what is termed a vain man; besides, 
hs heart, mind, and soul, were occupied and engrossed by one ob- 
ject; and it is doubtful if any other woman would not have been as 
indifferent to him as Mrs. Patterson. At all events, it is certain he 
neither saw nor suspected that she had any design upon him; and he 
had tco much at stake in his intercourse with her, to pause or con- 
sider how others might regard it. 

Their hours and days were passed together; every evening they 
projected some fresh search in another direction after the fugitives, to 
be acted upon on the morrow. From the agents of the police they 
invariably found some evasion in their replies; and this fact contri- 
buted to increase Lord Knaresborough’s alarm, for he suspected they 
really knew, but were bound by some unknown influence not to re- 
veal their knowledge; and he was aware that no such influence 
would have been exerted, except under circumstances of the most se- 
rious nature. e 

After some weeks thus spent in fruitless search, they ascertained 
at one of the diligence-offices, that, on the day given them from the 
porter’s journal, two places had been secured in the coupe of a Stras- 
burg diligence, the third having been previously engaged by an Ital- 
ian; that the diligence had been overturned near Toul, and that all 
the coupe passengers had remained behind. The passengers’ names 
had been given as Mr. and Mrs. Saunders, and Signor Castella. Of 
the later they had never heard more; but, about a fortnight after 
the accident, a letter had been received from a surgeon at Toul, eay, 
ing : * Mr. and Mrs. Saunders wished to proceed on their journey- 
which had been interrupted by the overturn of the diligence, and Mr. 
Saunders’ conseqvent illness; and claiming two places in the coupe 
of some diligence passing through Toul en reute to Strasburg, the 
whole of their fares having been paid prior to leaving Paris. Two 
places were, on the 10th of October, forwarded to them in the inte- 
rior of a diligence going as far as Naney, whence they were seeured 
in the coupe to Strasburg. The conducteur who was with the dili- 
gence when it was overturned, was expected back in Paris the next 
day; and would most likely be able to give such a signalement of 
the individuals who had remained at Tou!,as would satisfy the friends 
who were seeking them as to their identity.” 

This seemed to Lord Knaresborough’s sanguine mind almost tanta- 
mount to having discovered them ; and that night was passed in re- 
flecting on the danger to which Caroline had been exposed ; and how 
could he even then be sure she had not been hart, though not so sc- 
verely as her husband ? 

Every hour the next day he sent to the Jureau, to ascertain if the 
expected diligence was arrived. He had left word for the conduc- 
teur to be sent immediately to Mrs. Patterson ; but wishing to ques- 
tion him alone, he desired his servant to watch for his arrival, and 
bring him direct to his apartment. 

Late in the evening, Lord Knaresborough’s valet de chambre en- 
tered, followed by a stout hale man, whose whole appearance pro- 
claimed the old soldier ; and the frogged and braided jacket showed 
that it was with pleasure he stil! retained a vestige of his military 
trappings. 

Lord Knaresborough questioned him respecting the individuals 
who had occupied the coupe of the Strasburg diligence on the 18th 
of August, and added, ** It is an affair I have so much at heart, that 
I shall consider no reward too gieat for those who may give me posi- 
tive and correct information.” 

The condacteur looked at him fixedly ; and then cautiously put- 
ting his hand in his bosom, drew forth a red ribbon, to which was at: 
tached the croix d’honneur ; and showing it to Lord Knaresborough, 
observed, ** An old soldier who has received the croix d’honneur from 
the hands of his emperor, is inaccessible to bribery !” and carefully 
replacing his eross, he resumed, as though he had not been inter- 
rupted ; ** On the 18th of August, upon calling over the names of 
the passengers, as 's usual, at the bureau before starting, I found Mr. 
and Madame Saunders were to be taken up beyond the Barriere de 
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la Vilette. As soon as we arrived there, I was onthe watch for the 
parties. But we had proceeded some little distance, when I perceiv- 
ed a fiaese stop; and, after some talking with the passengers, the 
coachman mounted his box, and came on ata quicker pace. I 
made.asign to him, and on its being answered, stopped the diligence. 
A lady and gentleman descended fiom the fiacre, and took posses. 
sion of the two places in the coupe : the third had been occupied 
from the time of our starting by an Lialian gentleman. 

** The lady on first getting in had been seated in the middle place ; 
but when I opened the dvor at ,to ask if they wanted any 
thing, she had changed with the Signor, who was, I suppose, a 
friend of hers; for he got out to fetch her everything she wanted, 
and was very attentive all night. 

‘“* When the accident happened, she did not seem to know what 
to do, poor young lady! She appeared quite a stranger to travel- 
ling ; and I would have done all I could for her : but the S.gnor was 
so attentive, that I thought it was useless to offer my Services. So, 
after they had talked together some time, she bid the man who had 
been helping us get up the horses and do whatever that gentleman 
directed. And he sent for a cabriolet to put the other gentleman in- 
to, and walked himself with the lady into Toul. He gave directions 
for their luggage to be taken off the coach, to remain with them but 
he left his own on the diligence ; and so I thought he meant to return 
and go on with us to Strasburg ; but he did not come back again.” 

* Then,” said Lord Knaresborough, ‘* you suppose he remained 
at Toul with Mr. and Mrs. Saunders ?” 

‘“l only know,” replied the man, “ he did not come back to go 
with us; but he has gone since to S_rasburg, for his luggage has been 
removed from the bureau where I delivered it.” 

The conducteur appeared to have nothing more to say ; and Lord 
Knaresborough felt as though he had gained nothing new, except 
that the Italian travelled with them (il, indeed, it were them,) and 
was very attentive to Caroline all night ; and this idea sent him, in 
no enviable frame of mind, to the hotel C , ostensibly to tell the 
Marquise that he hoped he had found some trace of them, bat really 
to inquire if she was aware of Caroline’s having formed any intimacy 
with a Signor Castella. Madame de C had never heard the 
name ; but then she knew no one (theugh there were many) with 
whom Caroline had become acquainted except through her means. 

Lord Knaresborough returned to the hotel; and though it was 
getting late, having seen a light in Mrs. Patterson’s apartment, he 
went to inquire if she would receive him. 

She listened with apparent interest to all he related of the conduc. 
teur’s tale ; and when he proposed, in case she wished it, to go him. 
self to Toul, and ascertain the probability of Mr. and Mrs. Saun- 
ders being really her brother and Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. Patterson was, 
of course all gratitude for such an offer to relieve her distress. But 
as she dreaded beyond every thing else the cessation of that daily in- 
tercourse which now subsisted between Lord Knaresborough and 
herself, she hiajed that, if it positively would not mconvenience his 
Lordship, how gratefully she should avail herselfof sach an oppor- 
tunity of joining her brother (should it be him), especially as Mrs. 
Sullivan must be fatigaed with her attendance on him, and her pre- 
sence might be useful to both. 

Little suspecting the nature of Mrs. Patterson’s hopes and d signs, 
and giving eredit to her sisterly expressions of anxiety and alarm, 
and also seeing how much it would assist his Own views to appear as 
Mrs. Patterson’s companion and protector in a search after her bro. 
ther, instead of seeming to be himself in search of Caroline, tr in. 
stantly adopted her idea ; and it was settled that they should set out 
for Toul on the following morning. 

Their journey was proceeded on without interruption; and, as 
soon as they entered the court-yard of the principal hotel at ‘loal, 
Lord Knaresborough asked the names and residences of the medical 
men residing in the town; and, having got them written down, he 
told Mrs. Patterson he would proceed to make some inguiries while 
dinner was preparing. 

Chance directed his steps, in the first instance, to the hoase of M. 
Bonnet; but he and madam had both gone to the country, and were 
not expected home tillalate hour. He asked the servant if any lady 
or gentleman were lodging there; and was told no,—no one had 
been there since the lady and gentleman who had been overturned 
in the diligence. ‘* When did they leave?” impatiently asked Lord 
Knaresborough. The servant could not tell; he had been engaged 
since their departure ; but had heard his fellow-servant talk of them, 
and the foreign gentleman who came every day, and walked for 
hours in the garden with the lady, but wen: away before the sick 
gentleman was able to leave his room. 

Lord Knaresborough returned to Mrs. Patterson visibly annoyed ; 
and she could not imagine what had caused his absent and abstract- 
ed manner. — : 

Long before she was stirring in the morning, he had again repair- 
ed to the surgeon’s house ; and from him he obtained such informa. 
tion as left him no doubt of Caroline's identity. M. Bonnet spoke of 
her in terms that were pleasing to Lord Knaresborough. 

The surgeon, though now a country practitioner, had in former 
days seen and known something of the world; and his recollections 
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of socicty made him aware that his patient’s wife was one far re- 
moved from the class to which she affected to belong ; for Caroline 
had been forced, in order to put some bounds to the wifo’s rapacious 
exactions, to speak of herself as neither rich nor allied to the rich. 

Lord Knaresborough'’s mind had become calmer under the infta- 
ence of Monsieur Bonnet’s account, and the Italian was fast receding 
from the prominent place he had all night occupied in his Lordship’s 
mind ; for though Monsieur spoke of him as one of the diligence. 
travellers who had remained behind in consequence of the accident, 
pa did not make any allusion to his aparent intimacy with Mrs. Saun. 

ers. 

All was so far well; and, it is probable, but for the entrance of the 
wife, who come to tell her husband some patient in the country re- 
quired his immediate presence, he would have preceeded with Mrs. 
Patterson on to Strasburg. E 

Madam Bonnet was a low-born and ignorant woman ; and every 
body who knew the good doctor (as he was called) wondered how 
he could ever have made such a woman his wife. 

Lord Knaresborough’s ill-assumed tone of indifference when he ask- 
ed if the Signor Castella appeared an old friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Saunders’s, did not deceive her as to the interest he took in the ques- 
tion ; and she:eized with avidity on such an unexpected opportunity 
of gratifying the spite and malice she felt towards Caroline, by re- 
lating a tale of surmises regarding her ang the signor that nearly 
drove Lord Knaresborough frantic ; and, Th a frenzy of doubt and 
despair, he rushed from the house. 

The alternate hope and fear that had for some weeks agitated Lord 
Knaresboruugh, had rendered his nervous system s9 excitable, that 
it was almost beyond his power to coatrol the feelings of mortifica- 
tion that now filled his whole soul. 

Proportionably as he had believed in Caroline’s purity, he now 
doubted of evesy good quality with which he had so loved to invest 
her. Torn and swayed by every evil passion, his reason became the 
dupe of a miserable scandalmonger—a disappointed woman! In 
this state he returned again to Mrs. Patterson, and told her that his 
researches had not been crowned with the success he had anticipated, 
—that all was too vague to induce him to counsel her to proceed on 
her journey ; but that, if she considered it best to do so, his carriage 
was at her service. He regretted that his attendance must cease, a8 
he was forced to return to Paris, and perhaps to England, immedi- 
ately. 

Tais news came like a thunderbolt on Mrs. Patterson. Parsue 
her journey—and alore, too! Not she, indeed. The anxiety she 
affected for her brofher’s fate had been*%as the reader knows) a pre- 
text to enable her to fasten herself on Lord Knaresborough. And 
was she again to be forsaken by him—at such a moment, too, when 
she had passed a sleepless night, studying how she might best make 
her first insinuation of possible impropriety, the world’s opinion, &c. 
&c., strike on his imagination? No, no; her plan, her hopes of fu- 
ture rank and splendor, should not be so thwarted; and she resolved 
at once to give up her brother; but she did so with a feigned reluc- 
tance, saying, “‘ Only because she knew Lord Knaresborough’s ad- 
vice must be right; or if wrong, she preferred that wrong to what 
others might think right; and that she also would return to Paris.” 
The last part of this phrase was all her auditor attended to, or per- 
haps even heard. 

Before their first day’s journey was finished, the stormy passions 
that had been raised in Lord Koaresborough’s mind were in some de- 
gree lulled ; and he tried to recall the assertions and surmises of 
Madam Bonnet, and was surprised to find how little there really was 
of positive in all she had to!ld him of Caroline and the Signor’s inti- 
macy; and then he cursed his own precipitate folly in not having 
further sifted the tale while on the spot; and looking round at Mrs. 
Patterson, almost cursed her for being there—an obstacle to his im. 
mediately returning to question the old doctor on the points of his 
wife’s tale that had so exasperated him against her, of whose inno- 
cence and integrity he would have given his life to be anew con- 
vineed. 

Nothing could now be done to repair his rashness; he must con. 
tinue his journey back to Paris with his companion: but he firmly 
resolved never again to place such a clog on his actions; and, con- 
tinuing his train of thought, better feelings came to his aid—sweeter 
recollections arose; so that, before they reached Paris, he was once 
more persuaded of Caroline's purity, and resolved to goagain in search 
of her. 

A slight indisposition, produced by so much mental suffering, con- 
fined Lord Knaresborough fur nearly ten days to the hotel; but he 
only waited for his medical attendant’s permission to put his resolu. 
tion in force. And the day before he meant to start, he called on 
Mrs Patterson for the purpose of thanking her for her attentions 
during his indisposition—for she had not lost this occasion of mani- 
festing the great interest she felt in‘his health—and to bid her adieu ; 
as he intended, he said, to visit some of the large provincial towns 
before returning to England. He was little prepared, however, for 
the scence this avowal called forth. 

Since their return from Toul, there had been such a decrease of 
attention on his part, that Mrs. Patterson plainly saw that it mast be 
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to his henor, and not to his affection, she must owe his coronet, should 
she ever obtain it. She had intended to insinuate; but this abrupt 
departure left her no choice but to come at once to the point of her 
injuries; and this she did with all the violence inherent to her na- 
ture. She reverted to his former attentions at Ryde, which, she said, 
had convinced every one that he could not but intend to offer her his 
hand. That it was t:ue his subsequent abandonment should have 
made her cautious, and taught her be'ter than to expose herself again 
to a repetition of his attentions; but that the joy of once more seeing 
him (here she shed a few tears) had made her forget her prudent re- 
solves. And that now his daily visits, their journeys together, their 
intimacy, made public in the very newspapers—and she presented to 
his astounded gaze a journal in which their arrival had been noted ; 
and another, and another, in which their names were coupled to- 
gether—his recent illness and her unceasing attentions; and, lastly, 
one in which thejr intended marriage, and its near approach, was 
openly discussed —— 

Lord Knaresborough stood aghast, like one in a dream : he grasp- 
ed the papers in his hand, and seemed irresolute how to act or speak. 
Mrs. Patterson, having quite exhausted herself, sank into a chair, 
covered her face with her hands, and seemed waiting his decision — 
He was still irresolute how to answerher. He asked himself, could 
she indeed have been deceived? if so, how much to blame had he 
been to permit his own selfish and hidden motives to assume an ap- 
pearance capable of doing so! ,And what a fearful reparation had she 
shown him she expected from his honor! He looked at her as she 
sat in the chair before him; her face was concealed, but there was 
nothing in her attitude that betokened sorrow or grief; and all at 
once it flashed across him that there was no reality in the scene he 
had just witnessed : this idea becoming every instant stronger, he 
rang for her maid to attend on her, ran down stairs with the papers, 
and, forgetting his own debility, proceeded at once to Galignani’s, to 
demand an ee of the hateful paragraphs. . 

Theirarrivals and departures he found had been inserted by means 
of the porter at the hotel where they were lodged; but these were 
minor matters to the one which ventured to announce and comment 
on a measure so revolting, so utterly incomprehensible to Lord 
Knaresborough, as his marriage with Mrs. Patterson; a woman 
whose society ne had, in the earlier stages of their acquaintance, tole- 
rated for the sake of one whose presence. would have made all evils, 
even Mrs. Patterson’s love of gossip, bearable. Ia the latter days of 
their intercourse he had certainly appeared to devote himself to her 
—(and here his conscience rebuked him when he remembered how 
utterly selfish his cenduct towards her had been)—but then she 
could not have mistaken the natufe of these attentions; and, while 
this was passing in his mind, the editor was searching for the para- 
graph, which had been breught to his office, and its insertion paid for 
by one of the ladies who brought it. What was Lord Knaresbo-. 
rough’s surprise and disgust to be presented with a bit of paper, writ- 
ten in a hand evidently feigned, but so ill disguised as to leave no 
doubt on his mind that Mrs. Patterson was herself the writer! He 
contented himself with requiring the editor should give him up the 
written paragraph, and insert a positive contradiction of it on his 
personal authority; and then, with a more tranquil mind than when 
he had left it, he returned to the hotel, and gave orders for his car- 
riaze to be packed and horses sent for immediately. 

He thought it would be less distressing to Mrs. Patterson did he 
write than speak to her, and sat down with the intention of doing so; 
but at every phrase the difficulty of explanation increased, and, 
though thoroughly disgusted with her unfeminine conduct, he was 
not blind to his own error, which had given some pretext for it; and 
he was abandoning his letter, hopeless of bringing it to the conclusion 
he wished, when Mrs. Patterson’s maid rushed into his apartment, 
trembling from head to foot, and besought him to go to her mistress, 
as she had declared she would destroy herself! 

Here was, indeed, a climax to this ridiculous affair! 

Lord Knaresborough was so provoked at such folly, that he could 
hardly control himself sufficiently to go to her apartment, where he 
found her viclently excited, screaming out that she could not, and 
would not, outlive such disgrace ! 

At sight of him, she threw herself into violent hysterics. Lord 
Knaresborough waited patiently till the paroxysm ceased, and then, 
taking her hand, he said,— 

* Mrs. Patterson, if my conduct has in any way been such as to 
give rise to a report that causes you sO much uneasiness, I am very 
sorry for it: all that can be done to repair such an unfortunate mis. 
take Iam fully determmed to do.” Mrs. Patterson uncovered her 
face, which now looked radiant with joy—for but one reparation had 
her imagination suggested. Alas! the conclusion of Lord Knares. 
borough’s sentence soon dispelled that look, and caused another hys- 
terical scream :—‘ I have already desired Galignani to contradict, on 
my authority, the mischievous paragraph : my carriage is packing in 
the court; and within an hour [shall have quitted Paris;” 

Two days afterwards Mrs. Patterson also quitted Paris, to make a 
tour on the Rhine. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A rew days after Sullivan's disappearance, Caroline received a 
blank cover, enclosing deux bi lets de mille francs (801). The ad- 
dress was clearly enough written; there could be no mistake as to 
its being intended for her. The handwriting was unknown; and it 
was in vain she tried to form any conjecture whence this assistance 
could have come, at a moment, too, when she found herself almost 
driven to despair from want of means even to institute inquiries re. 
specting her husband’s fate. The more she reflected on the receipt 
of this money, the more pleasure she derived from a thought quite 
independent of its intrinsic value. 

Some one must have thought of her; some one must feel an in- 
terest in her fate; and referring, as we are all too apt to do, to the 
eer te feeling in her own mind, she half persuaded herself that 

rd Knaresborough must be in some way connected with the anony- 
mous packet. Oitener, far oftener than she chose to admit, had 
indulged in the hope that his attachment would lead him to discover 
her retreat; and to be by any means convinced that he had endeav- 
ored to do so, was balm to her wounded spirit. 

The night she passed after the receipt of this cover, though a 
sleepless one, was the most peaceful she had known since her flight 
from Paris, and with a heart considerably lightened by her good for- 
tune, she joined the Signor Castella in the morning. 

Since Sullivan’s departure, without appearing by any officious 
word or manner to be attending on her, he wis constantly watching 
over her, and, by his vigilance, guarding her from any surprise. ‘The 
heavy grief under which he had perceived her to be suffering from 
the first hour of their meeting, had gradually and insensibly created 
an interest in his owncare worn and desponding mind, that he neither 
sought to encourage nor repress. It was the offspring of chance, nur- 
tured and kept alive by circumstances; and the unhappy Florentine 
never paused to consider wiat might be its probable resalt. He had 
said, and he firmly believed, his heart was closed for ever against any 
renewal of those sweet affections it had so tenderly cherished for his 
lost Madelaine. He knew not how prone a desulate and forsaken 
heart is to cling to the first sympathy it experiences from another, 
especially if that other be also a prey to sorrow and suffsring. 

Castelia had shown so much real kindness and delicate coysidera- 
tion for Caroline’s distress, that she could not forbear telling him, 
that, through an unknown channel, the heavy pressure of poverty 
among strangers had been for the moment relieved ; and as she talk- 
ed with him over the various plans she had imagined for gaining in- 
telligence of her husband, who, she feared, was destitute of any 
means of existence, he felt all the sympathy of his noble heart en- 
a in behalf of one whose thoughts could yet be so gentle to such 
a ruffian. 

Winter was now setting in, with all its severity; the northern blast, 
the drifting snow, scemed to Caroline accessories to her misery. Not 
a word could she hear, not a trace could she discover, of Sullivan; 
when one day, as she was urging Castella to try some new mode of 
inquiry, she was told a gentleman wished to see her, but refused to 
give his name. Her first impulse was to beg Castella to remain; 
and she then desired the stranger might be shown to her apartment. 

The moment Tupper (for it was he) entered, she felt convinced 
that some fresh grief awaited her. His presence had always been 
painful to her; and now the hesitation she perceived in his manner 
did not place her more at her ease. After some preamble, he bent 
forward, and presenting her a letter, said, “‘ Our conference must be 
private.” 

From the moment of ber beholding Tupper, she felt so assured he 
brought her news of her husband, that the sight of his letter did not 
startle her; but its coatents were appalling. To comply with the 
request it contained, she must break her faith with Admiral de 
Magny; but then the fearful alternative Sullivan presented to her 
view made her shudder, and doubt whether it was not her duty to 
forego other obligations, if, by so doing, she could avert such a fate. 

She thought Casteila had not heard Tupper’s remark on giving 
her the letter, for he sat apparently absorbed in a book he had taken 
up; and she felt herself forced to ask him to leave her. It was im- 
possible to diseuss her husband’s letter in his presence, when that 
very letter contained such a direct prohibition. He went away with 
evident reluctance ; and as she had spoken to him in Italian, answer- 
ed in the same language, that he would return within an hour; and 
besought her neither to sign any paper, nor go out during his ab- 
eence. He had marked well Tupper’s name when Caroline had first 
addressed him. His person was familiar to him; for he had seen 
him during two or three preceding days walking up and down the 
street, and looking about Caroline’s door. On leaving the room, 
therefore, he hurried to the hotel de ville, to inquire if the police were 
aware of the arrival of such a person ; and found that he was already 
closely watehed, on a suspicion of being concerned in the forgery, 
of which the party originally taken into custory had contrived to 
appear guiltless. 

He resolved to return to Caroline’s door, and there wait the sortte 
of this man, whose visit filled him with considerable alarm, 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 

To account for this alarm, we must return to the period when 
a left Toul, with the intention of proceeding immediately to 

unich. 

At Nancy, where he dined at a table d’hote, he met with a young 
Frenchman whom he had known in London, where they were each 
making one in its vay cireles, and to whom he had afterwards given 
some lessons on thé guitar. After dinner they renewed their ac- 
quaintance, and retired together to Castella’s room. 

The overturn of the Strasburg diligence had formed one ef the 
topics of general conversation at the table d’hote; and the young 
Frenchman, who was no other than Auguste de Magny, had listened 
with great pleasure to Castella’s assertion that he had been one of 
the passengers by it. For when Admiral de Magny first read the 
news of this disaster in the journals, he had sent for his son, and 
thus addressed him :— 

“* Auguste, I am going to give you a proof of my confidence in 
you,—and may God so direct you in future, my boy, as not again to 
lose it; for though I am not insensible to the honors of my present 
position, nor the favors bestowed on me by my sovereign, all seems a 
dead letter to me, while the son, of whom I was once so proud, is 
estranged from my confidence.” 

Touched by this generous appeal, Auguste besought his father no 
longer to doubt that he had deeply lamented his errors ; and added, 
—“ Were I such a wretch as to forget your noble forbearance, the 
remembrance of that poor Mrs. Sullivan’s anguish would prevent 
my ever again entering a house of play. Ah, sir, what can have 
become of that gefitle, ill.used lady 2?” 

“ft is precisely of her I am about to speak to you. After you 
left us on that fatal day, accident discovered to me that she was the 
adopted child of my oldest friend; and this, added to ber own ami- 
able character, into which I obtained a tolerable insight, determined 
me to protect her to the utmost of my power, and, for her sake, to 
spare her worthless dog of a husband. By my arrangement, they 
got clear of Paris on the same evening. But, by this day’s paper, 
I pereeive an accident happened to the very diligence in which I 
took their places as Mr. and Mrs. Saunders, some leagues this side 
Nancy. Now I want you to proceed thither, and ascertain all the 
particulars, and the name of the English gentleman whom the papers 
mention as being severely hurt; for should it have been that rascal, 
his poor wife may have been put to serious inconvenience. You 
understand, Auguste, that, with all my wish and intention to protect 
Mrs. Sullivan, I cannot be known, or even suspected, as accessory to 
Sullivan’s flight. Avoid, if possible, being seen by either of them. 
Gain all the intelligence you can, and then return to me for instruc- 
tions.” 

Augusie de Magny lost no time in proceeding to Nancy; and had 
the good fortune, on the very day of his arrival, to fallin (as we 
have already seen) with his old acquaintance. 

On retiring to Castella’s room, these young men discoursed on 
many events connected with their former pursuits in England; and 
then Auguste asked him, as if accidentally, if he knew who was the 
gentleman hurt by the overturning of the diligence. Castella’s 
answer decided Auguste to write by that night’s post to his father, 
to acquaint him with the fact that Sullivan was the person hurt, and 
that he and Caroline were remaiaing at a surgeon’s house at Toul 
till the furmer should be able to continue his journey. 

The next morning Auguste again wrote, telling his father that his 
poor Florentine friend’s account of Mr. Saunders (as he my ee him) 
had inspired him with serious alarm for his poor wife,—* And it ap- 
pears to me monstrous,” added he, “to leave her in the hands of 
such a ruffian as I know Sullivan to be. Now, Castella’s well- 
known and established character for all that is noble and generous, 
has determined me to suggest to you an idea that Ihave been turning 
over in my brain all night. Without entering into all the particulars 
of his sad story, I may, without any breach of confidence, tell you 
its leading features. He lost the half of his fortune through the 
failure of his own and his father’s friend. In the same failure, the 
property of the unhappy bankrupt’s wife and children became 
wrecked; and, unable to witness their distress, the bankrupt shot 
himself. From that hour Castella devoted his little remaining pro- 
perty, his time, his talents, to the widow’s and the orphans’ support. 
Every body in a large circle of acquaintance had liked him; and. 
now every one admired and extolled him; it was who should praise 
him most—who should take lessons of him. I was among the 
favored applicants ; and we became intimate. He was at that period 
betrothed to the youngest daughter of the widow lady, whose whole 
family depended on his exertions. But she was absent ona visit to 
some relation in Paris; and during their separation, he tells me, she 
was betrayed into a measure that has parted them for ever. And he 
is a wretched wanderer, without one tiie or affection on the face of 
the earth. Whatsay you, my father, to creating an occupation for 
him, and rousing him from his present despair, by interesting bim in 
Mrs, Sullivan’s fate, and making him your agent to protect from 
the many perils that, I fear, await her? Consider _of this, my dear 
father, and send me your iastractions. I will detain my friend here 
till they arrive. My own knowledge of him enables me to assure 


you he is worthy of your confidence; and the few incidents I have 
related about bim will best confirm that assurance.”’ 

This letter was received by Admiral de Magny with great satisfac- 
tion: the unhappy Florentine seemed just the person he would have 
selected for such a duty. And he lost no time in sending Auguste his 
permission to confide Caroline’s name and history (as far as he knew 
it) to his friend, in the hope that he would undertake the trust. He 
enclosed a letter for the Signor to give to the chief agent of the police 
at Strasburg, which would secure him at any time attention and aid. 
In this letter, which was unsealed, the Admiral made it appear, that 
in his official capacity, and for public reasons, he required that Mrs. 
Saunders should be considered, during her residence at Strasburg, 
under surveillance; and that he should be apprised of any and every 
occurrence that might take place respecting her. He recommended 
the Signor Castella to his correspondent as a friend of his own; and 
directed every attention to be paid to such inquiries and pursuits as 
he might find it necessary to make, in furtherance of an embassy 
which would at present remain unknown. 

Before he concluded his letter to his son, he bid him try to discover 
if his friend’s separation from his effianced bride had not been the 
work of priesteraft, adding, “I have heard hints of a nefarious 
transaction regarding some English girls who were forced to take the 
veil in a sudden and hurried manner.” 

Armed with his father’s credentials, Auguste de Magny sought 
Castella, and confided to him the history of his own gambling pro- 
pensities, and the providential stop that had been put to this career 
of vice, by his witnessing the misery brought on a lady he greatly 
admired by her husband’s fatal passion for play, which had led him 
on, step by step, till his whole fortune was gone, and he had become 
nothing better than a heartless gambler and a finished escroc. ‘ Ah, 
Castella,” he continued, ‘ when I first beheld that sweet lady it was 
at Mrs. Arden’s concert: she was listening with deep and intense 
feeling to your singing, which seemed to fascinate all who heard it, 
and to sink into the very depths of her soul. Never shall I forget her 
enraptured look on that evening. When 1 again beheld her it was 
at an hotel in Paris, where her husband was living ata great expense, 
without, I believe, a sous but what he gained by play. Absorbed as 
I was by my besetting sin, I could not look at her, surrounded by the 
vile and worthless associates her husband's necessities forced him ta 
tolerate at his board, without a severe pang of conscience; but the 
folly, the madness that was then on me, was too strong to make it 
more than a passing one; and when we left the house to seek our 
nightly haunt, I forgot the unhappy victim whose presence had for a 
moment recalled me to my better nature. My third and last inter- 
view was to warn her that her husband's false play was detected, 
and the proofs in my father’s hands; and while I was beseeching her, 
for her own sake, tosee my father and deprecate his aager, he came 
unexpectedly upon us. 

‘‘Oa the morning the discovery was made that the money I had 
lost was unfairly won, my father had insisted on my telling him every 
incident relating to Sullivan, and when and how I had formed such 
an acquaintance. In answer tohis inquiries, I spoke of Mrs. Salli- 
van; and the mere mention of my having dined with her and some 
of Sullivan’s asseciates in her apartment, preduced on my father am 
impressien quite contrary to what 1 had intended. I wasin hopes to 
have made her dreadful position a bariier to my father’s threatened 
vengeance; but he declared she must bean accomplice, an aider and 
abettor of her husband’s infamy. Notwithstanding my father’s adop- 
tion of this idea, 1 could not believe but that the sightof Mrs. Sulli- 
van would change it; and, as a last hope, I was entreating her to 
seek him, when, almost in a state of frenzy, hc rushed into her apart- 
ment. After a short time, I left them together; and my father, 
accident, discovered her to be the adopted child of his oldest friend. 
You, Castella, do not know the Admiral, and cannot, therefore, judge 
of the effect this discovery was sure to produce ; but I, who do know 
his noble heart, and the exalted ideas he has of friendship and its 
obligations, am convinced that Mrs. Sullivan has in my father a 
faithful and zealous protector for life.” 

Castella, who had felt his interest increasing as Auguste de Magny 
proceeded, now said, “ May the lesson you have had, my dear de 
Magny, be of lasting benefit to you. As it has turned ont, youras- 
sociation with Mr. Sullivan seems to have produced rather a good 
than evil eflect; but always bear in mind how near it was bringing 
an innocent andalready suffering woman to disgrace. And what has 
become of Mrs. Sullivan? I feel a strange interest in her fate—E 
suppose because, like me, she too is unhappy.” f ; 

“Tam charmed to hear you say so, Castella; for it was with a 
view of creating that feeling I have laid bare my own heart to your 
view. You are already acquainted with her; and, though your mo- 
desty has prevented your owning it, I have nodoubt you have already 
rendered her some service during your late overturn,—fur Mr. and 
Mrs. Saunders are no other than Sullivan and his wife!” 

“ How strange!” replied Castella. “Ab, I no longer wonder at 
the deep and touching sorrow that pervades every thought and word 
of hers. What a fate for one so young, and apparently so amiable, 
to be the companion of sucha ruffian! Why did not your father en— 
able her to leave him ?" 
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“Tt was Mrs. Sullivan’s own sense of duty that decided her not to 
do so; and while my father laments her fate, he honors the feeling 
that has made her adopt such a resolution. All he can do is, to watch 
over her at a distance, and empower some—to her unknown—agent 
to protect her, should Sullivan relapse into the same evil course.” 
“And that he will do so,” rejomed Castella, “there can be no 
doubt. When was a hoary-headed gambler ever reclaimed? Be- 
Sides, that man’s countenance betrays such a host of malignant pas. 
sions, that without knowing who or what he was, I never looked at 
him without a shudder and a feeling of mistrust. His poor wife !— 
can nothing be done for her ?” 

“ Yes, Castella, something might be done for her; and you might 
ty do more than any one Lknow. To be honest with you, my 
dear fellow, my knowledge of your noble heart has induced me, 
under my father’s sanction, to relate her history to you, in the hope 
that the sympathy I know it must create would induce you to accept 
the trust my father wishes to confide to you.” ; 
5 Ah, de Magny,” replied Castella, shaking his head, and sighing 

eeply, “lama lost, broken-hearted man, unable to find peace my- 
self—incapable of administering comfort to another.” 

‘Say not so, my friend: to a heart and mind constituted like 
yours, the very feeling that you were useful to another would revive 
these high energies of character you have taught us all to admire, 
and ol; more than any thing else, draw you from your present 
despondency. Do not refuse my father’s wishes, my dear Castella ; 
for, in truth, I know no one but yourself worthy to fill sucha trust.” 

Thus importuned, the unfortunate Florentine found his natural 

warmth of heart, which had been so cruelly chilled by his Madelaine’s 
loss, again kindling in his bosom; and with an interest which sur- 
prised even himself,—for he had believed there no longer could exist 
sympathy for any earthly affection in his bruised heart,—he listened 
to Auguste de Magny’s rapid delineation of the plan arranged and 
provided for by his father’s letters; and ere they parted,de Magny 
had extorted from Castella a promise to reflect on it, and endeavor to 
‘Dring his mind into such a state as would enable him to undertake 
this important trust. 
#2 For many hours after al! in the hotel were fast bound in sleep did 
Castella continue to pace his room, and at length he became con- 
vineed of the unmanly cruelty there would be in refusing to shield a 
fellow-creature from peril and disgrace, merely because it might in- 
terfere with self-indulgence—the luxury he felt in dwelling on his 
own hopeless sorrow was all that could be molested by it. In all 
places, under every event, he must be miserable ; but perhaps Auguste 
de Magny was right in thinking that, if his sorrow were capable of al- 
leviation, its surest chance would be found in protecting another 
victim. ad 

The next day the trust was accepted; and Auguste de Magny _re- 
turned to Paris, fully satisfied that if any human power could save 
Caroline from the horrors that surrounded her, that power was now 
in the best possible hands. 

W- have seen the result of these arfangements; Castella waited 
at Nancy, and travelled with Caroline on to Strasburg; and, except 
for a very shert time that he was absent at Munich, was ever at hand 
to guard his charge. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

As soon as Castella had withdrawn, Caroline inquired where her 
husband then was ; and Tupper related, in a manner to suit his own 
purpose, their accidental meeting, and his having permitted himself to 
become Sullivan’s agent in communicating with her for her sake 
alone. Noone, he said, could fee] more pity for her fate than he did ; 
no one could be more sensible of its bitterness; for though he had 
now abjured play and allthe crimes consequent on its indulgence, 
he knew how firmly and irretrievably Sullivan was wedded to it, and 
that nothing could avert his ultimate ruin, unless she had power to 
turn him from it; and he added, ‘Surely no man can long remain 


‘blind to such excellence.” 


There was a something in this man’s manner thathad, when in 
Paris, caused Caroline to shudder whenever he addressed her ; and 
to this feeling, which still remained, was now added disgust at his 
abuse of her husband : she felt sure he had been one to encourage all 
his bad propensities ; and his expressed pity for her seemed closely 
verging on insult. 

Sullivan’s letter and demand were, however, the points to be discus. 
sed ; and she reminded him that it would better become him to con- 
fine himself to the mission that had been entrusted to him. 

Her rebuke called forth a smile, that gave his countenance a fiend- 
ish-expression, as he seplied,—‘‘ Vou are right, Madam; we will 
confine ourselves to the demand now made in the letter you hold in 
your hand. There may come a time when my services may be less 
haughtily received. The present moment is sufficiently pregnant 
with matter for consideration. You have to decide whether or not 

te husband shall be- branded as a felon. I wait your answer, 

am.” 

Caroline’s wish was to penetrate into her husband’s real situation ; 

nd she feared she had, by her petulance, prevented the chance of 

ing able to learn itfrom Tupper. So she said, more gently, “If 


I hesitate to comply with the demand Mr. Sullivan has made on my 
purse, itis not from any selfish considerations; but events, of which 
you are doubtless ignorant, have obliged me to enter into an engage- 
ment I must break, if I give the cates he asks for. And to jadge 
how far I should be justified in so doing, it is necessary I should learn 
the exact position in which my husband is now placed, and: what are 
his future intentions.” 

Tupper, delighted at her changed manner, told her that he would 
not wound her ears by entering into details ; he would only tell her 
that he had found Sullivan in the most abject distress, and that but 
for his timely aid, he would have been ere then in the hands of his 

ursuers ; that in every direction hand-bills were posted, describing 

im}; that nothing but immediate flight could save him ; and that his 
only chance of escape rested with them. ‘‘ Suffer us,” added he, 
** to be united in the endearvor to save him. I will do whatever you 
direct, if you will but consider me your friend.” 

Caroline tried to conceal the disgust inspired by this last sentence. 
It was the manner, rather than the words, that offended her. But 
she replied quietly, “I cannot decide to-day—to-morrow you shall 
know my resolution.” 

Tupper was only afraid that she might decide at once, and thus 
leave him no pretext for another visit. But,on the other hand, the 
fear that she might consult Castella (whom he could have deliberate- 
ly strangled) came across him ; and, on taking his leave, he said,— 
‘** You will not refuse to promise me not to compromise your hus- 
band’s safety by revealing to any one the nature of our conference.— 
The man you trust is his known enemy. Would that you thought 
me worthy to be your chosen friend !” 

He withdrew, without giving her time to reply. But the malicious 
hint was understood, and formed one of the cruelest features in Ca- 
roline’s new distress. 

To avoid seeing Castella on his return,—which she knew would be 
almost immediately, for the hour he mentioned must have nearly ex- 
pired,—she hastily retreated to her own room, and gave orders not to 
be, on any account, interrupted. 

For some time her mind appeared bewildered ; but as her senses 
became clearer, her duty assumed a more distinct shape: and she 
believed it could only be fulfilled by sending herhusband the qrder. 

She felt convinced that Admiral de Magny, who had given her 
credit for the sacrifice of feeling she had voluntarily made in sharing 
her husband’s flight, would not consider the minor one she was now 
asked for as werth consideration. By the one, her whole heart, all 
its hopes and affections, had been broken and rudely snapped asun- 
der; by the other, what did she incur but poverty ? And who, under 
thepressure of mental anguish, ever paused to weigh the chances of 
personal want? Besides, she considered that the Admiral’s prohibi- 
tion arose from the fear that any intercourse with England might lead 
to her husband’s being traced. And ashe could no more appearin 
Strasburg, an order dated from thence in her own name, which was 
unknown there, could afford no clue ; as, long before it could reach 
the banker’s hands, Sullivan would be far off. This question, there-_ 
fore, becaine decided ; and she at once wrote and signéd the order, 
payable to Mr. Tupper. 

While she was doing so, Castella’s parting words came vividly to 
her remembrance: her act was in direct opposition to his warning. She 
understood and appreciated his apprehension and caution. And such 
was the confidence his gentle care, his unobtrusive watchfulness, had 
inspired her with, she would have gladly told him her present diffi- 
culty. But there was her husband’s letter open before her, with its 
assertion that Castella had been the cause of his present disgrace.— 
She knew that she had been herself the primary cause, and he but 
her agent in the affair; and therefore she disregarded this equally 
with Tupper’s insinuation of his being her husband’s enemy. It was, 
however, sufficient that, in obedience to her wishes, he had placed 
himself in a situation to be suspected by suchjlawless beings ; and 
she could only pray to God that he might not be made to feel their 
vengeance. She knew that Castella would be hurt by her reserve.— 
Alas, he was not the only one her reserve and concealment might 
have made unhappy! And all at once the theught arose, that if her 
order on the banker would not compromise Sullivan for the reasons 
she had already established in her own mind, might ske not, without 
more danger to him, write again to Lady Knaresborough? And, with 
a feeling of joy, she again seized her pen, and was about to transcribe 
some of the many fond recollections which such an occupation brought 
into full force, when she suddenly paused, to reflect again upon how 
far she was justified in giving way to this indulgence. 

Joy had been so long a stranger to her tried and lacerated heart, 
that it seemed an impossible fecling for it to cherish. For many 
months she had looked upon a}l joyful emotions as forbidden fruit ; 
and had tried to keep her mind fixed—her warm feelings, her tender 
affections, subdued to the calm of resignation. That her progress 
in this cheerless path had been but trifling, she had now the proof; 
for the mere act of again addressing Lady Knaresborough called 
forth such a burst of passionate feeling, that her whole heart was 
overflowing ; and she was for some minutes unable to suppress her 
fast-flowing tears. Those tears relieved her excited feelings, and 
enabled her to take a calmer view of her position, and to see the nice 
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distinction between foregoing hen poomsies to Admiral de Magny from 
a stern sense of superior duty, and still further encroaching on it by 
an act of self-indulgence. d her mind brought to this conviction, 
she hastily destroyed the written evidence of her weakness, and de- 
posited the order for the money in her bureau. She then threw her- 
self on her bed, and endeavored to reeruit her strength for the next 
~S interview by sleep. 
y this time morning was far advanced ; the cold wintry sun was 
gening through her curtains, and she found it impossible to close 
er eyes ; a thousand fears and fancies shot across her mind. She 
had resolved to give the money, so ¢hat no longer tormented her ; but 
she mistrusted the hand which was to convey it to her husband; and 
she resolyed to ask Mr. Tupper to give her a receipt, specifying that 
it was for Sullivan’s use. 

She read his letter again, and then, for the first time, became sensi- 
ble of its fall meaning ; and her whole frame absolutely shook with 
the uncontrollable dread she felt at the idea that Tupper was to con- 
duct her to her husband’s presence. 

Castella’s injunction, not to goout during his absence, once more 
presented itself. What could have suggested such an idea to his 
mind? Did he know of any plot against her, or was his warning 
the mere effect of chance? If so, how singular that it should have 
interdicted the two things required of her in the letter ! 

As firmly as she had resolved to yield the one, did she now decide 
never to listen to the other. At some future time she might, perhaps, 
feel it her duty to rejoin her husband ; but in company with Tupper, 
under his protection, never. 

She rang, and desired her maid not toadmit any one till after Mr. 

‘Tupper’s visit, which she expected at twelve o’clock. And the idea that 
she had thus prevented all chance of seeing Castella till after her 
business with that man should be concluded, produced a sense of re- 
lief. She dreaded his inquiries; for, knowing that kind feeling 
would alone dictate them, she could not resent tnem as intrusive, and 
all explanation was impossible. 
s: Meanwhile the poor Florentine had remained, from the time she had 
shut herself in her room the preceding evening, either in the ante- 
chamber, or below in the porter’s lodge, till the last lodger had knock- 
ed his heavy knock on the door ; and then he paced the street up 
and down, within sight of her door ; till, nearly stiff with cold, he 
sought, as early as the porter was stirring, refuge by his potle from 
the intense severity of the weather. He knew not Tupper’s errand, 
but he felt sure his presence boded no good to Caroline ; and, from 
her refusal! to see him, he feared she was about to become the dupe of 
this villain’s artifice. But he resolved that, rather than see her in his 
power, one of their lives should be the forfeit. 

Daring the night, the unhappy Castella had searched deeply, and 
had found a fearful tale written in the inmost folds of his own heart. 
But this was not the moment to dwell on its folly or its guilt. Caro- 
line, whom he had pledged himself to watch overand guard, seemed 
on the brink of some yeril : and all his thoughts and energies must 
be concentrated toone focus—her safety. 

He again ascended the staircase, and entered the antechamber, 
where he heard the order she had given, to receive no one till after 
Mr. Tupper’s visit. What was to be done? He stood irresolute ; 
but at length resolved again to take shelter in the lodge—remain, if 
possible, unseen—watch from thence Tupper’s arrival—and then be 
guided by the circumstances of the moment how toact. 

Rather before twelve, Tupper arrived. He too had not been free 
from alarm : he had, in the course of the preceding evening, preeeiv- 
ed that, wherever he went, whatever direction he took, he was sure to 
come upon one of two men, who seemed always to turn away on his 
approach, The same thing occurring when he left the hotel where 
he lodged in the morning, he became convinced that his arrival must 
have got wind where least he desired it known; and that it would 
not be safe for him to continue long in Strasburg. 

Caroline met him with calm and dignified composure. Her man. 
ner awed him: he saw she was no longer under the influence of ter- 
ror or excitement, and he feared the moment was unfavorable. She 
herself entered on the subject, by saying,— 

** Mr. Tupper, I have drawn the order for 3001. (the sum I have 
in my banker's hands ;) and, as I imagine Mr. Sullivan's name is not 
to appear in it, I have made it payable to you.” 

“That,” interrupted he, “ will notdo ; you must make it to Sul- 
livan, and he will endorse it to me.” : 

Forgery was nothing new to this ruilian; and he had calculated 
that Sullivan would never be in a position to call him to account for 
counterfeiting his name on the back ; but the order made to himself 
would be proof positive that he had received the money direct from 
her, and her friends might make him accountable for his breach of 
trust,—for, of course, he never intended to fulfil it. 

Caroline was, however, inflexible ; and her own mistrust increas- 
ing with his hesitation, she quietly said, ‘I do not intend to change 
my way of doing it. When you interrupted me, I was about to tell 
you, that I should require, on giving you the order, your receipt, stat- 
ing that itis given for my husband’s use.” 

“ She has been advised tu this,” thought he; ‘‘and I must yet dis. 
semble : the money must be mine on any terms she will give it, and 


once master of that, what means will she have to escape from my 
pursuit? And so,” centinued he mentally, “the poor little innocent 
would fain match itself against Allan Tupper, whose will neither mam 
nor devil has ever yet turned from its p . 

It was the lamb daring to brave the wolf ; but he remembered the 
old proverb, that if the lion’s skin be not long enough to cover the 
man, the fox’s must be added to it ; and seeing that nought but hypo- 
crisy could avail, he, with well-assumed indifference, took up a pen, 


-and begged Caroline to dictate, adding, ‘“‘ Ah, Madam, what would 


I not write so directed! You turn from me—you doubt my sinceri- 
ty : some day you will know me better.” 

Caroline, pushing the paper before him, said, ‘‘ We lose time, sir.— 
You told me my husband, your friend’s peril was imminent.” 

Violently struggling with his feelings, he wrote and signed the re- 
ceipt, and held it for her approval. She took it, and gave him the 
order, which he carefully placed in his pocket-book. 

Caroline longed to quit this man’s presence ; and being firmly re- 
solved not to trust herself to his protection, she thought it most ad- 
visable to prevent any reference to the point by wishing him “ Good 
morning ;” and she was retreating, when he sprang forward, and, 
ere she reached the door communicating with her own apartment, 
he had seized both her hands, which she vainly tried to release from 
his grasp, when the door of the apartment was flung open, and Cas, 
tella, looking pale as death, walked resolutely up to him, saying, 
‘** Mr. Tupper, some people have been asking for you below.” Tup- 
per, evidently alarmed, snatched up his hat, muttering some curse as 
he passed Castella, departed. 

Caroline had sunk on a chair; and Castella, after begging her te 
forgive his unbidden intrusion, said he would return later in the day, 
and immediately quitted her. 

His object was to mark Tupper’s retreat, that he might direct the 
police where to find him: but terror had lent wings to the villain’s 


-movements; and on looking round when he reached the street, he 


was nowhere to be found. Disappointed, he went to his agent, and 
directed him to watch within sight of Caroline’s door ; for he fully 
expected Tupper would return there. 


CHAPTER XIX. : 

Four or five days passed, and the police, who had been on the 
alert in all parts of the town, had found no trace of him; and Cas- 
tella’s alarm for Caroline’s immediate safety became in some measure 
subdued. They had resumed in part their daily habits, and few 
words had been spoken by either respecting the late interruption ; 
but on Caroline’s mind there was a fear she could neither account 
for nor dismiss. If Tupper stood in awe of the police, as Castella 
had told her, he was not likely to risk his own safely by again ap- 
pearing ; but with every thought of the possibility of his return, she 
became violently agitated. His whole manner, his daring seizure of 
her hand, was present to her imagination; and she with difficulty re- 
frained from expressing to Castella her fear of being left alone. Of 
the porter she knew nothing; and it was with a feeling of mistrust, 
a prophetic idea of peril, that she heard Castella complain one even- 
ing of a violent pain in his head, which would compel him to go 
early to rest. 

e had not been Jong gone, when, without any announcement, Tup- 
per walked into the room; and immediately drawing a chair close to 
her, told her in terms of fulsome adulation, his despair at having beer 
forced to tear himself so suddenly from her. ‘* However,” he added, 
‘I have placed in Sullivan’s hands another proof of your patient for. 
bearance under all his cruelty towards such a being. And I amnow 
here, in accordance with the wish expressed in his letter, to conduct 
you tohim. But his remaining in the neighborhood is so full of dan- 
ger to him, that I hope you will not hesitate to set off immediately. I 
have a carriage in waiting ; and with me you will have no cause for 
fear.” 

Caroline heard him to the end ; and then said firmly, “Ido not 
intend to join Mr. Sullivan.” 

“* Not to join Sullivan? And pray, madam, what may you intend 
to do, without money or protection ?” 

“That is a point, Mr. Tupper, I consider quite irrelevant to your 
mission. I have told you that cannot be fulfilled. And you will 
best consult your friend’s interests by communicating this to him, 
and preventing his further stay in this neighborhood.” 

Again, as cn .a former occasion, Tupper seized on her hands and 
held them tightly, while he asked her rapidly, if she took him for 
such a fool as to be duped by her and her hypocritical Italian para- 
mour. And breathlessly, he thus proceeded : “ From the hour I first 
beheld you, your beauty bound my senses. And had even a kind and 
tender husband protected your every movement, my passion would 
have taught me the means of approach. But, you proud beauty, 
what are you ?—a deserted, despised wife ; betrayed and sold ;—yes, 
Madam, sold to me, by the husband you must, in your heart, exe. 
crate. 

“You see how vain are your struggles to loose your hands from 
my hold ; equally so will be all efforts to escape me. A trace, then, 
to this folly ; you are in my power; your husband’s life hangs on my 
word. Return, or even suffer my love, and his days shall be spared , 
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aad you shall find a fond end liberal protector. Continue this folly,” 
—for Caroline’s strength seemed to grow with every word the villain 
dared to utter,—" force must bend you to my purpose ; formine you 


mivet and shall be, though ange!s stood between us!” 


Deepair gave Caroline momentary force, and in the struggle, her 


“face became turncd to the door of the partment, where she beheld 
‘Castella (whom she supposed in his own lodging, wrapt in sleep), 


the very picture of that fury which secmed to animate his 


‘whole being. Caroline uttered no sound; she felt she was saved— 


that an angel did indeed stand between her and the wretch who had 
dared tothreaten her. Her struggle ceased ; but so quickly did it all 
pass, that Tupper was not aware of Casiella’s presence. He saw her 
fixed gaze; but ere he could follow that gaze in search of its object, 
Castella had rushed forward, and, with one hand, wrested Caroline 
from his grasp ; while, with the ether, he held the villain by the 
throat. Speech seemed denied to all three. Caroline was anable to 


articulate from surprise, first at Castella’s appearance, and then his 


jonate action,—his whole form, which seemed to have become 
ulean under the inspiration of his fury. The craven bend, the 
look of deadly hate that was stamped on Tupper’s sullen brow, held 
her in silent awe: and the others were two much under the influence 
of strong passion to give vent to their feelings by words. 
At length Castella, who under any violent emotion always spoke 


im his native tongue, exclaimed, “‘ Scellerato infernale!” and as he 


did so, he shook the miscreant by the collar, and threw him to the 
other side of the room, bidding him depar’, ere his rage compelled 
him to tear him to pieces. Tupper, freed from his gripe, made a eud- 
den turn, as if be would again Jay hands on Caroline; and, at this 
fresh insult, Castella Jost all self-control, and, listening only to his 
anger, drew from his bosom a dagger, and, before Tupper perceived 
the movemeut, buried it in the offender’s back. A knocking was 
heard, and several voices in loud dispute below. Tupper darted into 
the adjoining room, and, throwing upon the window, leaped trom it, 
and made for the garden-wall ; the blood from his wound rendering it 
to track his path. 
The party of police, whose voices had caused him to fly, had been 


prevented making their intended search by the answers given by the ~ 


Porter, who had his own reasons for declaring that no one was, or 
had been, in Mrs. Saunders’s apartment but the Signor Castella ; and 
Tupper thus gained time to escape. 

. CHAPTER Xx. 

Wuen Caroline was sufficiently recovered from her terror, she in- 
quired what had so fortunately brought Castella to her assistance ; 
and he related that, while endeavoring to rest his aching temp!es, he 
had fallen into a state resembling, though not of actual sleep, and had 
been visited by a most singular vision, in which nothing was clearly 
defined ; but his senses were impressed with the idea of her being 
exposed to some danger; and, rousing himself, he had immediately 
run from his own ledging to hers ; that he found the porte open, and 
observed, as he passed the lodge, the porter extended on his bed, 
apparentiy asleep. He ran up stairs, anda key being outside the 
door of her apartment, enabled him to enter in the sudden and provi- 
dential manner she had seen. 

“IT have no doubt,” continued he, “‘ but the porter must have been 
bribed by Tupper ; andthat the key was placed there by him.” 

They were yet speaking, when Caroline’s maid came into the 
room, and told ba that a person wasin the ante¢hamber, who desir- 
ed to see her alone. ‘ Do not be alarmed, Madame,” said she; ‘ I 
am sure, in spite of his disguise, it is Monsieur ad 
~ Ignorant as Castella was of all that Tupper’s visit had to do 
with Sullivan, he could not believe the latter had ventured into Stras- 
burg ; and he therefore took it for granted that it must be some 
emissary of the former, and he besought Caroline to allow him to go 
and question the person before she admitted him to her presence.— 
High words, fierce disputings, were soon distinguishable, and Sulli- 
van himself rushed into the room. ‘ Where is that d——d villain, 
Tupper ?” was his first question. 

“ Have you not scen him, then ?” rejoined Caroline ; *‘ did he not 

‘ve you the order ?” 

“What order? you surely have not been fool enough to trust him 
with it?” 

** Not trust him with it!” replied Caroline ; “‘ was not your letter 
sufficiently explicit ? and with such a fearful alternative as it pre- 
sented to me, how could I hesitate ?” 

“ Then has that arch fiend deceived us both. But I will not be his 
dupe : I would sooner be hanged myself than he should escape!” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Caroline, ‘say again that he has indeed deceiv- 
ed us both ; and that his bratal buast, of having made you subscribe 
to your own dishonor by that of your wife, was false: say that— 
relieve my brain from that horrid phantom ; and, though you may 
have ruined me yourself, I will never reproach you for the ill you 
have made me svffer.” + 

“Come, come, Caroline, none of these heroics—Tupper’s a villain ; 
aye, 2 d——d cold-blooded villain ! and I will be a match for him — 
Bat now J must think of myself If you have given him the order, 
@hatmoney is gone ; and I do not see what is to save me ; for it was 





at the peril of my life I ventured here, and every moment I remain 
the dangerincreases. Yoncanting hypocrite would desire no better 
sport than again to denounce me.” 

Castella, thus alluded to, said, ‘‘ You are mistaken, Mr. Saunders, 
in believing 80. Show me how I cin assist your escape, and I will 
endeavor to doit; for I amas well aware as you can be of the risk 
you incar by remaining here.” 

Sullivan looked at him halfconvineed ; but, turning to his wife, he 
said, ‘Give me, then, quickly all the valuables you possess, and ! 
will again try to pass the frontier.” 

Caroline went intu her room, took from her bureau every trinket 
and valuable she possessed, and, without waiting to look at them, 
gave them into her busband’s possession. He received them without 


~a remark ; and perceiving a Cashmere shawl, which he kuew to be 
‘of high price, he took it off the sofa and put it round his neck.— 


Caroline shuddered: it had been Lord Stavondale’s gift, and he would 
have thought it profaned’by such ause. This appropriation of Sulli- 
van’s made her remember tee Stavondale’s picture, which had been 
placed in a costly setting. The frame contained jewels worth far 
more than all the trinkets she had given her husband ; but she could 
not relinquish, at least she felt it was beyond her strength to proffer 
that, for the frame was Lord Knaresborough’s present—the only one 
she had ever received fiom him ; and when he begged her to let him 
place Lord Stavondale’s picture in it, he had said he wished the two 
friends who loved and valued her most should be thus associated in 
her remembrance. This picture and a ring of Lady Augusta’s now 
made up her whole treasury. 

‘“* And now,” resumed Sullivan, turning to Castella, “prove your 
wish to save me, by going yourself and keeping watch for me till 1 
have crossed the frontier.” 

“ Willingly,” replied Castella: ‘ but I must first place a guard 
over Mrs. Saunders: that villain may return.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Carolinc,—“ save my husband from disgrace ; 
and I will prey to that God whohas so mereifully saved, still to watch 
over me.” 

Sullivan had got as far as the antechamber while Caroline was 
thus urging Castella. Not one expression of thanks, not one word 
of adieu, did this heartless man utter on leaving his wife,—the wo- 
man whom his vices and crimes had reduced to abject poverty, who 
had given him to the very last object that might have obtained her 
food ; for had he even remembered the costly frame (which he did 
not,) he might have felt sure that what she had hesitated to relinquish 
for his safety, she would not have sacrified for her own wants. 


A robber, a murderer, may not be all evil, in some corner of his 
soula ray of compassion may lie concealed ; but agambler has no 
pity for parent, wife, or child—his whole being is turned into self. 

Neither Caroline’s entreaty nor Sullivan's fears could turn Castella 
from bis trust. Ah, it wanted not the remembrance of his promise 
to Auguste de Magny, of his pledge to the Admiral, to make him 
faithful to it. In his own heart there was a feeling fast taking root, 
which, in its effects, would have outstriped all promises and pledges. 

He desired Sullivan to make for a wood beyond the —— porte, in 
the direction of Kehl, and there to await him. Meanawhile he ran 
to the hotel de ville, and having obtained the aid of two tried agents, 
stationed them in Caroline’s antechambbr, and then hastened to over- 
take the fugitive. 


Castella’s object in directing him to this spot, was under the idea 
that he might gain a momentary refuge in the hut of a poor fisher- 
man, whose means of subsistence had been interrupted by the long 
continuance of the intense frost, and whose necessities Castella had 
several times relieved during this severe season. The old man’s 
strongly expressed gratitude for these services had made an impres- 
sion on Castella’s mind ; he entertained a hope that he might now 
count on his aid and secrecy ; and the rapid thaw, which was then 
taking place, might have rendered the passage free. 


On perceiving Sullivan, Castella made signs to him to draw near ; 
and they passed quickly on to the retired hut, which was some dis- 
tance down the river, and so concealed as not to be visible till closcly 
ap roached. 

aylight was beginning to dawn: the appearance of the river was 
terrific, from the vast torrent of water pouring down from the high 
lands, and the rough masses of floating ice. 

On knocking gently at the door, the voice of the fisherman was 
heard. He at once admitted them ; and, on recognising his benefac- 
tor, blessed him for his former kindness; and asked what could have 
brought him to his lonely hut at such an early hour. 

* You have it in your power, my good friend, to render me a ser- 
vice ; and I fcel sure that I may depend on you.” 

“Speak, sir; my poor services are always at your command.” 

“ This gentleman is, for the moment, under circumstances that 
oblige him to cross the river without attracting observation. I fear, 


- from the appearance of the flood, that it may be difficult. But you 


are anexperienced boatman; and if it appear to you possible, I will 
make it worth yeur whileto attempt it. What say you?” 

* God bless your honor ! the man that would attempt it now muat 
be a madman! Look at the raging torrent, and those masses of ice, 
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that would dash any smal! craft to pieces befere it could reach half 
way.” , 

© Phen.” rejoined Castella, “what isto be done ? The river must 
bs passed, and that within twelve hours; and meanwhile no soul 
must be aware of this gentleman’s retreat. Conceal it even from 
your wife, if it is possible” 

After a moment’s reflection, the fisherman said, ‘* My wife is not 
stirring yet. And if the gontleman would condescend te lie con. 
cealed inan out-house till such timesas I can venture across ; and, 
raging as the torrent now is, ten or twelve hours may make a vast 
difference—I have seen sudden changes in the river in less time.— 
And the gentleman may depend I will take him across as soon as 
any man would venture that knows the passage.” 

ey then spoke ofthe remuneration, which the old man wished to 
leave to Castella. But, on finding that it was his desire he should 
himself fix a price, he named a small sum. And Castella, putting 
double the amount into his hands, said,—‘* Consider, then, that one 
half is for your trouble, and the other for the caution I require of you. 
I depend on your making the attempt the carliest possible moment 
after dark thisevening. But we lose time: your wife may be stirring, 
and your absence excite suspicion. Let us go at once to the out- 
house; or, rather, do you conduct the gentleman thither, while I 
keep wateh, and endeavor to engage the attention of your wife, should 
she seek you.” 

During the whole of this conference, Sullivan had stood aloof in 
re sulleness ; and now, turning to accompany the fisherman, he 

ft Castella without one word of acknowledgment. 

Thus was this hardened, overbearing man reduced to take shelter 
in ahovel ; and indebted for even that refuge to a man he had des- 
pised, and whom he now, more than ever, hated, for the assistance 
he had been forced to accept at his hands. 

Castella hastened back to acquaint Caroline with the success of his 
scheme, as faras it had gone ; and, at her solicitation, promised to 
return, as soon as evening should have closed, to see if Sullivan sad 
escaped without detection, on condition that she would retire to rest, 
and try to compose herself, on his promise to bring her some intelli- 
gence that night. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

As early as the coming shades of night would prevent his being 
observed, Castella proceeded to the fisherman’s cottage. He stole 
cautiously to the door; and having observed, during his walk, that 
the current appeared !css rapid than in the morning, he had almost 
made up his mind that he should find the fisherman had ventured, 
Or was preparing to do so. He knocked at the door, which was 
quickly opened by one of the children. And the picture he beheld 
on entering made him almost repent having ever conducted Su'livan 
to the spot. The wife sat sobbing; the children were crying around 
her ; some, because they heard their father was gone on a dangerous 
exp dition, and might never return to them; the younger ones, be- 
cause they saw their mother’s tears, heard her sobs, and in vain tried 
to comfort her. 

On perceiving Castella, she begged bim to enter; and then be- 
sought him to tell her if he, too, had come to take her husband to 

ison, like the others who had been there in the day ; and, wringing 
a eng she continued, ‘* That ever we should come tu this! My 
poor, good man, who never did harm to any one, who never injured 
a fly, and who is as innocent as the child unborn of all such offences 
as the police chaps meddles with !” 

Castella saw that something serious had occurred ; but concealing 
his fear, he said,—‘‘ My poor woman, what is the matter? who ac- 
cuses your husband? and where is he gone ?” 

* Alas! sir,” replied she, ** of what they accuses him, I know not ; 
but sure I am he is innocent—though I fear somebody has been a- 
tampering with his honest heart ; for never before, since I have been 
his wedded wife, did he bid me not meddle with where he was going. 
And to venture in the old boat too, with the rapids running as they 
be to-night!” 

“Is he then gone with his boat?” asked Castella. 

“ Ay, sure enough; and may we not all rue it!” replied she. 
“ He was all day as one bewitched; and then them policemen as 
would search our poor cottage as though we had been hiding of 
stolen goods !” 

‘<I will come again to-morrow, my good woman,” said Castella. 
“* Please God, your husband will be returned in safety.” And he 
left the cottage, and ran down to the shore. 

The river still presented a fearful aspect: at a distance he couid 
perceive a small black object, which he supposed to be a boat, being 
tossed and driven about for a while, and then it was all of a sudden 
lost for some seconds to the eye. He believed it must be the fisher- 
men’s, and that the fugitive had escaped the search. The police 
were most likely not aware of the out-house in which he had been 
concealed. 

He returned to Strasburg, and communicated to Caroline all he had 
heard and seen at the cottage and on shore. While listening to her 
thanke, he forgot for a time even the grief in which he had been the 
means of plunging the poor fisherman’s wife ; but, as soon as he was 


alone, the recollection of this scene pressed heavily on him, and he 
longed for the moment when he might hope to hear of the peor man’s 
safe return. 

He had not proceeded far from home next day, whien his attention 
Was attracted by severa] groups of the poorer orders assembled in 
earnest conversation ; and as he passed along, he heard from some 
exclamations of sorrow and surprise—from others, censure of a rash 
act that had taken place the night before. But he was anxious to 
reach the hotel de ville, in order to discover if the police had observed 
Sullivan on his road to the cottage; since he felt he might in that 


case have been recognised as his companion, which would appear 


strange and suspicious. 

The first person he saw on entering the common salle was the 
fisherman’s wife, imploring one of the agents, whom she had seen at 
her cottage the day before, to teil her what had caused their visit, 
and of what they suspected her husband, who had been driven, by 
their false pretences, to leave her and her children, and trust himself 
on such a pitiless night to the mercy of his frail and rotten bark. 
Between her sobs and cries she asked, “* Have you sent him away 
for ever? What will become of my poor babes ?”” 

In vain did the agent assure her his visit had nothing to do with 
sending her husband out on such a stormy night. ‘ But,” said he, 
“his going proves we were right enough ia our scent; and I’! wager 
he did not go alone. So you may as well tell us at once who went 
with him; though it’s ten to one if either of them are ever seen again, 
for some pieces of a boxt have drifted to the other side since daylight ; 
and [ don’t think there was another man foolhardy enough to have 
ventured.” 

The wretched wife heard no more; but ran into the milst of ene 
of the groups assembled, and there listened to a confirmation of a 
boat having gone to picces. 

While Castella passed on to one of the bureaus, to ascertain more 
particulars, he found that Sallivan’s retreat had not been discovered, 
though no doubt was entertained that he was hid near the cottage 
they had visited: they seemed equally sure that he had induced the 
fisherman to attempt the passage at the risk of his life, and that both 
had most likely fallen a sacrifice to their temerity. 

Castella, fearful that Caroline might hear of this alarm, determined 
to go to her; not, however, without leaving strict injunctions with 
the chief commissary to inform him of the slightest intelligence that 
might be gained of the boat which they imagined contained the fu- 
gitive. On entering Caroline’s apartment, he found her so much 
more tranquil and free from alarm than he had seen her for some 
hours, that he felt great reluctance to communicate his fears. She 
had suffered so much, that it seemed cruel to force more on her, es 
pecially as it might not be true, He said this to himself; but he did 
not believe it. ‘There are some probabilities that strike so powerfully 
on our imaginations, that we adopt them at once as certaintics; and, 
from the first mention Castella had heard of a boat having gone to 
pieces, he entertained no doubt but that it was the fisherman's; and 
he was thinking of, and lamenting mournfully, the poor, honest old 
man’s sudden fate, when Caroline asked him quickly if the fisher. 
man had not returned, and if he could not ascertain through him in 
what direction her husband had proceeded on landing. 

“ No,” replied he, “ the poor fellow is not returned ; and his wife 
is in a sad state of fear and suspense; for he would certainly have 
returned, had he made the passage over, to relieve her apprehensions.” 

** Great God !” exclaimed Caroline, *‘ what do you fear? tel] me at 
once the extent of your doubts and apprehensions!” And as she 
said this, she became so pale, and trembled so violently, that Castella, 
feeling an inward conviction that it must soon be known, thought 
it best to tell her at once all he knew. Her agitation imereased as 
he proceeded ; but he had at length the comfort of seeing her shed 
tears. 

He told her, if indeed their fears were true as to the boat being 
lost, nothing might transpire for some days to confirm them; but 
that he had taken measures to be immediately informed of the slight. 
est particular that should become known. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue suspense just described was dreadful to Caroline. And Cas- 
tella rather checked than sought to inspire a hope that the boat might 
yet be heard of. In her religious feelings Caroline found her best 
consolation. Who has ever suffered, and not proved this iruth? 
When all around is dark, and the harassed mind looks in vain for 
earthly aid, how sweetly does Religion hold out her arms, and wel- 
come our first appeal to her! how tenderly does she speak to us! 
how true are her consolations! She bids our weary hearts look for 
peace where alone it can be found ; points out the true haven for all 
sorrow and suffering; and, by her holy inspirations, teaches us pa- 
tience and forbearance under present ills, and instructs the truly meek 
and trusting heart where it may find comfort and support. 

Caroline felt this trutb, and she longed to talk to Castella on it; 
but the diff’rence in their creed made her diffident of entering on the 
subject. One evening, however, she ventured to ask him, if he did 
not feel his sorrows lightened, his heart refreshed, by the perform- 
ance of his religious duties ?7—and was shocked to hear him aaswer— 
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“ There was a time when my heart would have responded to that 
sentiment; and though the blow that sealed my misery has robbed 
me of that solace, I can with pleasure watch your pious feelings, and 
rejoice that your mind is so well directed as to be able to draw com- 
fort from that spring which no longer flows for me.” 

“ Are you not,” said Caroline timidly, “ mistaking the cause, and 
confounding the pure an‘ holy doctrines of religion with the errors 
of man ?” 

“ [know not,” said Castella, “but you may be right. Since I 
have been here, and have beheld your pious resignation under mis- 
fortune, your never-faiiing sense of duty, your unweariedness in per- 
forming all that it enjoins; and that, in each moment of difficulty, 
under every fresh trial, you appear to find your strength in prayer, I 
have asked myself if yours is not a truer faith than ours. This has 
formed the subject of many hours of thought and reflection ; for it is 
useless to conceal, that the miseries which have been heaped upon 
me through the fatal influence of our priests have made me almost a 
heretic: the simplest as well as the most solemn duties in my religion 
Iam unable to fulfil; for my-very soul repugns at submitting my 
conscience to the mercy of a priest. Ah, what have not those demons 
to answer for, who have thus turned a mind that gloried in its faith, 
and all the sweet comfort, the holy privileges of its religion, into a 
me waste—or, what is worse, made it a sceptic to the mercies of 
its : 

‘< You have yourself established my argument,” rejoined Caroline. 
* Tt is not religion you reject—your heart is too noble not to be im- 
pressed with its sublime and holy feelings. It is of the ministers «f 
that religion you feel doubt: it is their manner of performing those 
duties, and not the duties themselves, that appear questionable in 
your eyes.” 

“ No, no,” said Castella; ‘it is of the religion itself I am doubt- 
ful; for can that be pure, whose ministers, daily, hourly engaged in 
its offices, become such relentless demons? Every hour I pass in 
your society, every fresh trial that brings to light the firm trust your 
faith seems to create, make me desire to examine more deeply into 
the tenets of your church.” 

‘* I wish,” said Caroline, “I felt myself equal to assist you in such 
an inquiry; but my faith springs from an innate feeling, and not from 
research. The simple doctrines, the plain truths, taught and incul- 
cated by our clergy, appear to my mind more consoling than I can 
imagine the mysteries of the Roman Catholic Church to be: but had 
I been educated in that faith, 1 might have thought otherwise. Con- 
fession is, I own, unpleasing to my ideas; though I have been told it 
is one of the offices from which Catholics derive the greatest comfo:t. 
In my idea, it gives to man a power which I love to believe the attri- 
bute of the Deity—of Him who alone sees the heart, knows its secret 
theughts, and whose tender love can only be equaiied by his mercy 
to sinful man. The judgment of a fellow-creature can be but finite, 
but we know the Almighty’s to be infinite.” 

* T am sure,” interrupted Castella, “ your feeling on the act of con- 
fession is right: it has been made one of the worst abuses of our 
Church. What power does it not give to the priest over the weak 
and timid! what a field does it net open for deceit! what weapons 
does it not place within reachof aman! In my case, what base and 
impious use must have been made of this power !—the minds of the 
poor victims must have been tortured to frenzy, or driven to despair, 
ere they could have been brought to suppose that filial disobedience 
could atone for a father’s crime.” Here Castelle. became violently 
agitated, and, breaking off suddenly, said, “‘ We will talk more of this 
anether time;” and bade her good night. 

Caroline’s mind was so impressed by the discovery she had made 
of Castella’s wavering principles, that she almost forgot her own im- 
mediate anxieties in reflecting on how much more unhappy was his 
state than hers; for to her pure mind all seemed light compared with 
mistrust of one’s Creator, and want of faith in the mercy of our bless- 
ed Redeemer. Her regular attendance at divine worship, her unaf- 
fected piety of manner, her dejected appearance, had attracted the 
attention of the Rev. Mr. H——, the resident Protestant minister at 
Strasburg ; and as soon as he heard of the accident to which her hus- 
band was supposed to have fallen a victim, he came to offer her con- 
solation, drawn from that well-spring of life, at which he believed she 
would be rejoiced to drink. She had found his society and conversa- 
tion of great comfort ; and resolved, at his next visit, to speak to 
him of Castella’s unhappy state of doubt, that, if possible, she might 
induce him to talk with him on his religious opinions. It was not 
with the ain of making a proselyte that she desired this; but with 

the hope that aclergyman’s experience might suggest such arguments 
as would fix Castella’s faith and trust in his Maker, under whatever 
form of worship his prayers and supplications were made; for Ca_o- 
line believed that a true Christian could not but be tolerant to all. 

Accordingly, the next time Mr. H—-— called on her, she mentioned 
the subject, and had the gratification of hearing that Castella had 
spent many hours with him in serious discourse, and had sought to be 
instructed in the doctrines of the Protestant church, with the avowed 


hope of being allowed to embrace its creed, and become one of its 
members. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Arter several days passed in cruel suspense, the state of the river 
precluding any boat from venturing across, a part of a bark which 
drifted to the other side was picked up, and shown to the poor fisher- 
man’s wife. She recognised it, and from that hour gave up all hope 
of her husband’s safety; but both Castella and Caroline imagined 
that, had they eseaped, Sullivan might have prevented his return till 
he was himself further from pursuit. 

On the fourteenth day after the fatal report, Castella was informed 
that a body had been found, but in such a decomposed state that it 
was impossible to recognise the features; that the dress, however, 
established, beyond ali doubt, that it was not the fisherman’s. 

Castella hastened to the spot, and there beheld a corpse, in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition, dressed in the clothes he remembered 
to have been worn by Sullivan when he conducted him te the fisher- 
man’s hut. The Cashmere shaw! round his neck, and the pocket- 
book found in his coat-poeket, leaving no doubt of his identity, Cas- 
tella prepared himself, as well as he could, to acquaint Caroline with 
the dreadful fact, and to receive her instructions as to what should 
be done with the body. 

As may be imagined, the shock was very great; for, however we 
may have been ill treated, there is a something in death that to every 
feeling heart cries at once for ublivion of injuries; and though Caro- 
line could not sorrow deeply for the husband who had never permitted 
her to love or respect him, she no longer thought of the waste and 
sorrow he had made of her young years (at this time she was not 
twenty,) but, with the feeling and piety of a Christian, she mourned 
over the untimely fate of this unhappy victim to his own crimes and 
offences. She shuddered, and wept bitterly, as she thought of such 
an end to such a life—cut off in the midst of sin—no space for re- 
pentance, or appeal to the mercy of an cffended God; and she hum- 
bly prayed that her aspirations might avail at the throne of mercy, 
and be accepted in lieu of those he had been prevented fromm at- 
tempting. 

Castella had too much delicacy to intrude on her during the first 
hours of this shock ; he knew that in solitude and meditation she 
would find support: but he was forced, after a time, to withdraw her 
from herself, and to occupy her with the mournful details consequent 
on such an event. 

When these were, to a certain degree, completed, he inquired if 
she would not wish some public mention made of her husband’s death ; 
or if she would employ his pen to make it known to any of their im- 
mediate connexionsin England. Caroline had been considering how 
she might best acquaint Castella with her real name and position. 
She felt that he knew so much of Sullivan’s errors, that the knowl- 
edge of one more would not effeet much change in his opinion of him ; 
but still, respect for the dead made her wish to pass as lightly as pos- 
sible over all that darkened his memory. In her childhood she had 
been impressed with the beauty of that law of Solon’s, which made 
it in Athens a capital crime to speak ill of the dead; ard her situa- 
tion brought it vividly to her recollection, with all the additional 
reasons her position imposed on her for silence: but she knew that, 
a iew days sooner or later, the fact must transpire; for she could not 
believe herself justified in retaining a name to which she had no right, 
when all cause for continuing its use had ceased. So in answer to 
Castella’s question, she said,— 

‘¢ Before 1 left Paris on the evening I first saw you, I received from 
a friend (whom Providence seemed to have appointed to save me in 
an hour of severe trial) a sealed packet, with an injunction only to 
open it in case any sudden event should force me to quit Strasburg 
alone. I do not believe the present was an event anticipated; but 
do you not think I am now justified in breaking the seal ?” 

“ Justified! far more than that, I think you are positively bound 
todo so. But I too have received an injunction to secrecy, in which 
the present event might not have been contemplated, but which I feel 
it leaves me at liberty to break; and therefore, to spare you from 
any unpleasant recitals, I will tell you at once that I am aware of 
your real name; and have been, ever since I continued my journey 
with you from Nancy, honored by Admiral de Magny’s confidence, 
and by him deputed to use my poor endeavors to protect you from the 
perils he knew surrounded you.” 

“ God !” exclaimed Caroline; “ what a heart does Admiral 
de Magny possess! He is indeed worthy to have been Lord Stavon- 
dale’s friend ! And you, my kind protector,” continued she, laying 
her hand on his arm, “ how nobly and how kindly have you fulfilled 
your trust !”” 

Castella’s whole fraine trembled under the touch of this hand; but 
such had been the state of his feelings of late, that he tried to escape 
from the knowledge of .them, instead of pausing, as had once been 
his wont, to examine into each new impression as it was made. 

Caroline rose to go in search of the packet, which they opened to- 
gether ; it contained a passport in her ewn name, with an official 
letter annexed to it, addressed to the authorities at Strasburg, to coun- 
tersign it whenever it might be presented by the lady herself; and 
five Fillets of mille frances each. The sight of these billets caused a 


painful feeling in Caroline’s heart, for she could not but attribute the 
anonymous supplies she had received to the same watchful friend ; 
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and though her gratitude to him was of necessity increased by each 
new proof of his parental care and solicitude, she could not, without 
a sigh, see her cherished illusion, of those gifts having been in some 


bo connecied with Lord Knaresborough, destroyed by this simple 
act. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CARoLINe would have been somewhat less mortal than we have 
sought to represent her, had she not, since the late events, suffered 
her thoughts to rest on Lord Knaresborough. Till now, her utmost 
efforts had been used to keep those thoughts in subjection to her duty ; 
but now that fatal tie was rent, what could any longer militate against 
their free indulgence? Hitherto she had tried to believe her feelings 
for him under control; but now she suffered herself to look at them 
in all their force and truth, and her whole heart seemed refulgent 
with the omnipotence of her love! She did not question, or seek to 
know how and when they should in meet; for it seemed to her 
impossible that they should remain long separate. 

‘ore Castella left her, she had told him that Mrs. Patterson, 
Sullivan’s sister, was the only member she had ever known of his 
family : she added, “ her last communication took place many months 
back, and was to tell me of her projected marriage; but as I am 
doubtful if it has taken place, it would be as well to write to her at 
Cheltenham, where she was then residing.” And this Castella 
undertook to do. 

The next day he sent Caroline Galignani’s Journal, with a note, 
saying, that in an old number he had accidentally met with, he ob- 
served a paragraph relating toa Mrs. Patterson, who was at that 
time in Paris; and suggested to Caroline the probability of its being 
her sister-in-law, as she seemed, by the paragraph in question, to be 
then on the eve of marriage. 

With almost perfect indifference, Caroline turned over the news- 
paper to find this paragraph; but how quickly did that indifference 

ive place to the most acute anguish, the most appalling despair, as 
ag eyes fastened on Lord Knaresborough’s name, and read that he 
was to be the husband of Mrs. Patterson. She neither screamed nor 
fainted; her heart seemed turned to stone; she shuddered as she 
felt that she yet lived—that the blow had crushed all her earthly 
hopes without breaking her heart. 


Some hours after, when Castella called, he was startled by her 
deadly paleness. But to his inquiries of what had occurred to dis- 
tress her, she answered, ‘* Nothing: whatshould ail me? I am very 
happy.” But the ghastly smile that accompanied those words gave 
any thing but confirmation to them. And she became so lost in 
thought, so apparently unconscious of his presence, that Castella, 
greatly alarmed, rang {or her maid to watch ever her, while he went 
himself in search of a physician, whom he was fortunate in finding 
at home; and they returned together to Caroline’s apartment. The 
physician seemed puzzled at her appearance; said the convulsive 
shivering, that now shook her whole frame, must have been caused 
by some violent mental shock ; ordered her to be put into bed; pre- 
scribed a soothing mixture; and said he would return in the evening 
to observe its effect. But, long before evening, she was a prey to 
delirium of the most frightful nature. She knew no one for many 
days ; during which time, all that could have been done, had she 
been surrounded by her friends and relations, was thought of and 
acted upon by Castella. The first physicians were constant attendance 
by her sick-bed; but, for several days, the symptoms became in- 
creasingly alarming ; and more than one of the faculty hinted, that 
even should her life be spared, such had been the severity of the at- 
tack, that but little hope could be entertained of her mind regaining 
its former vigor. The shock she had received, of which no one could 
guess the nature, had apparently shattered its powers. “The only 
chance,” they added, “rested on the most perf ct quiet and silence 
being preserved; that not a sound must be permitted to penetrate to 
her chamber.” 

Castella knew no one in whom he could implicitly trust to see this 
order carried into effect ; and he therefore determined to remain him- 
self, day and night, in the antechamber, to prevent the possibility of 
intrusion. But on the day the physicians pronounced to be the crisis 
of the fever, and that, unless some change took place before its close, 
they could hold out no hope for either her reason or her life,—he 
could not resist the violent desire he felt again to look on those fea- 
tures which, in all probability, would soon bear the impress of death’s 
relentless hand. He stole into the sick-room, and eould hardly sup- 
port himself while he noted the frightful ravages already made by 
disease, and listened to the heavy breathing, or the wild delirium, of 
the uaconscious sufferer. 

Saddenly he heard a sound, as of voices in dispute; and, with a 
noiseless step, he retraced his way to the antechamber, where he 
found the porter and an Englishman, the one denying, the other in- 
sisting on entering the apartment. On perceiving Castella, the for- 
mer said, “Signor, this gentleman will not believe me, that you, and 
you alone, have access chez Madame.” 

The Englishman then addressed Castella, saying, “I am an o'd 
friend of Mr. Sullivan’s; and if he is no more, as I am told, I have 


ee 


urgent business with his widow, and must and wil! see her imme- 
d ately.” 

‘* That, I regret to say, is impossible: were I inclined to permit it 
(of which your manner leaves me somewhat doubtful), Mrs. Sulli- 
van’s state would preclude the possibility. She is on a sick, I greatly 
fear on her death-bed; and were you her brother, the physician's 
orders are too positive—not to permit a soul to see her—for me to 
disobey them. And I must beg you to leave the antechamber, lest 
the sound of our talking should reach her room.” 

There are moments in the lives of some, perhaps of all human 
beings, when their good feelings seem bound by some fatal spell, and 
their evil passions alone prevail. 

The very mentiow of Castella’s name by the porter had again 
roused all Lord Knaresborough’s (for it was he who now stood inthe 
antechamber) jealousy and mistrust: and to see him, as it were, in 
possession of Caroline’s apartment ; to be told that her husband was 
no more ; and to find this Italian forbidding any one to approach her, 
—rendered him all but a maniac. He, who would at another mo- 
ment have been the first to bless and thank the being who thus 
endeavored to protect her sick-room from intrusion.—who would 
have gone to the furthest end of the world to have saved her a pang, 
—felt neither pity for her sickness, nor gratitude to the only creature 
who was devoting himself to relieve it. Inaleud and haughty tone, 
he demanded of Castella by what right he presumed to constitute 
himself Mrs. Sallivan’s protector? Every word he uttered, ever 
gesture he used, seemed to convince Castella that he was an acquaiiit- 
ance ef Sullivan’s, and that had Caroline been in a state to receive 
him, he would have done right to prevent it. 

How differently would he have received him—how warmly would 
he have welcomed any one whose attachment for Caroline would 
have been, at such a moment, a bond of union between them! But 
they were fated to mistake and misunderstand each other. And, in 
reply to Lord Knaresborough’s demand, Castella replied, almost as 
haughtily, “That is an inquiry I will not now answer. It is suffi- 
cient, that the physicians in attendance on Mrs. Sullivan have desired 
that no one may be received, to make me again repeat my wish to 
be alone.” 

Lord Knaresborough rushed down stairs, and, in a voice nearly 
inaudible from rage, demanded in the lodge who were the physiciazs 
in attendance. The porter gave him the address of one,—unfortu- 
nately, of the one whose professional skill might be great, but whose 
general character and disposition rendered him the most unfortunate 
person Lord Knaresborough could at that moment have spoken to. 

Caroline's history, though little known, had not been the less com- 
mented upon by the idle and curious portion of the society in Stras- 
burg. Sullivan’s tragic end—his wife’s assumption of another name 
immediately following on it—Castella’s constant attendance on her, 
—were so many subjccts of conversation. And the physician in 
question having been subsequently called in, and knowiug nothing 
of the parties beyond the widely circulated gossip we have alluded to, 
made no seruple of giving Lord Knaresborough sucha reading of the 
case as left him no wish but to eseape in future from every mention 
of Caroline’s name. ‘he recollection of her—or, rather, of what 
he had believed her—was now hateful to him; and, without giving 
himself one hour’s rest, he quitted Strasburg, intending to return 
directly to England. 

He was, however, unable to prosecute his journey; for before 
long he became sensible that he was not only sick at heart, but in a 
raging fever. This was not to be wondered at, when we consider 
that, on quitting Paris, after his interview with Mrs. Patterson, when 
he wasonly just recovering from an illness, he had travelled to 
Nancy, thence to Munich and Vienna—owing to some false intelli- 
gence given him at the two former places—and on reaching Strasburg, 
had not allowed himself a moment’s rest till he discovered where 
Caroline was lodged. From the same informant he heard of Sulli- 
van’s death; and proceeding at once to the direction, with feelings 
of joy that nearly overpowered him, on arriving there, he met wilh 
the reception we have described. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

As soon as Castella had freed himself of Lord Knaresborough’s 
presence, he stole cautiously to the door of the sick room, to ascer- 
tain iff the loud talking had been heeded ; but Caroline remained in- 
sensible to all around ; and, with an aching heart. he returned to his 
post, and waited in breathless agitation the re-appearance of the at- 
tending physician, who had promised to remain by her bed-side, if 
he saw any hope of a favorable change being about to take place. 

The kind old Dr. H. found, on his arrival, a slight change in his 
patient’s pulse, which made him resolve not to leave her. 

Towards midnight she appeared to be sinking into that sleep he 
had anticipated, and on the result of which the fiat of life and death 
seemed to hang suspended. 

For three hours she slept ; and as her sleep prolonged, her breatii- 
ing became easier; and the physician observed a heavy moisture ga- 
thering on her forehead. : 

She awoke ; and, after looking round, again closed her eyes and 
continued her*sleep. But the character of that sleep was altered. — 
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She breathed freely; the moisture increased ; and the physician 
whispered to Castella and her own maid—who had never left her 
during her illness, and who were both intently watching every turn 
in his countenance—“ If this continues, I shall have hope; but much 
depends on her waking.” 

In the morning she did wake ; and ber eye had no longer its wild 
expression. She knew her maid, who was standing by her—the 
others had retreated out of sight—and asked for something to drink. 
The attentive doctor prepared an anodyne. She drank it—sighed 
heavily—closed her eyes—and sank into a calm and quiet sleep; and 
the physician, having expressed his hope that a!l would now go on 
well, provided she was kept from all emotion, took his leave (after giv- 
ing some orders to the nurse) till the usual hour of meeting his brethren 
at their daily consultation. . 

When she again awoke, her reason was restored. The fever was 
gone ; but the bodily weakness was so distressing, that it was found 
necessary for many days to forbid even a whisper in her room. 

As her strength gradually returned, her ideas became clearer ; and 
she began to recollect what had occurred. She asked no questions as 
to the nature of her illness—seldom spoke—took no apparent interest 
in any thing that happened—and seemed always lost in thought. 

Castelia ere not how to rouse her from this sad state. He talk- 
ed to her of Admiral de Magny,—gave hea some letters to read 
which he had received from him during her illness (of which 
he had instantly writtea to apprise him,) in which he expressed 
his deep anxiety regarding her, and his regret that his official duties 

revented the possibility of his going to her at that moment ; and 
egged Castella to do whatever might contribute to her comfort till 
he could himself fetch and welcome her to hisown hotel in Paris. 

Caroline read, and returned these letters into Castella’s hands, with 
scarcely a remark—evidently their perusal had given no satisfaction. 
He spoke to her of the Admiral’s kindness and friendship. Alas! 
Caroline no longer believed in friendship, or its offices : hope, trust, 
faith, and belief in aught of good, had been in one moment destroyed! 
If the chosen of her heart, the idol of her reason, were false, where, 
or in whem, could she look for honor? As often as she repeated over 
to herself, ‘* Married to Mrs. Patterson,” she would burst into tears ; 
not so much at being herself forsaken, as in pity for him. He, whose 
mind had captivated, whose talents had charmed her senses, whose 
heart had scemed the storehouse of all that was noble and refined,— 
to be wedded to Mrs. Patterson !—a woman incapable of appreciat- 
ing or comprehending eny thing above mediocrity! And then she 
would recall Lady Augusta’s wish, and the privilege with which it 
sought to invest her. And this was now tobecome the right of 
another! Mrs. Patterson was to be Lady Knaresborough’s daugh- 
ter! And at this idea, so ill assorted did it all appear, that she almost 
doubted having seen it announced, and half fancied the whole had 
been but a frightful dream. Then her mind reverted to Mrs. Patter. 
son’s own impressions of Lord Koaresborough’s former attention to 
her. Was it indeed true ? and had she been the one deceived ? The 
eprrenmning event seemed to confirm the supposition ; and this was 
the bitterest thought of ail. She could better have supported the 
belief that absence had caused her to be forgotten, than that she had 
never been cared for. In either case her misery was complete: but 
in the one case she might have lived on the past; in the other, neither 
past nor present offered one solace for the future to rest on. 

Oh, the chill that shoots through and paralyses woman’s trusting 
heart, whea forced to suspect the truth of the man she loves! How 
slow is her belief! How does she seek to blind herself to the cruel 
truth! In unforeseen circumstances, in fancied causes, will she try to 
find extenuation of the fault ; nay, even in herown conduct will she 
search for some fault, wishing rather to find error in herself, than to 
establish it in him. 


We have seen the dismay with which Carvline first discovered the 
state of her heart in regard to its feelings for Lord Knaresborough ; 
and how she had been won over, by his gentle care and forbearance, 
to distrust those fears. Never had she concealed trom herself the 
error of her thoughts and feelings ; but she had striven to make her 
conduct the avenger of those thoughts. What but this conciousness 
of error had made her impose on herself the cruel duty of sharmg her 
husband’s banishment from Paris? She dare not repent this deci- 
sion, remembering the spirit in which it was made. But oh, how 
worse than useless had it not- proved! Her presence had been no 
stay to her husband's dreadful fate. Herown mistrust of returning 
to England, how needless! The one whose influence she dreaded 
thought not ofher. Ah! was it nota fit retribution for her errors, 
that, at the very moment when thelove her heart had cherished through 
gloom and sorrow, witha faith and fervor woman’s heart can alone 
feel or understand—with a worship that none bat a pure and undivid- 
ed heart could lavish on its idol—that when her own fate left her free 
and unfettered—when to admit this impassioned feeling no longer 
called “forth her own contrition, nor merited another’s censure,— 
she should discover how unworthy had been the idol of that shrine in 
which her heart had treasured it ? Caroline was not une to temporise 
with herself. She knew that, as a wife, she had allowed her thoughts 
to stray from the straight and narrow path that leads to peace; and, 
though broken-hearted, she meckly bowed her head, and looked upon 
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this wreck of all her hopes as an atonement for her fault. Her heart 
had no fellowship with the Pharisee—she sought not to exteauate 
her fault by enumerating the many she beheld more guilty around 
her: like the poor Publican, she acknowledged her sin, and prayed 
to Heaven for pardon and resignation. 

Her newly acquired reserve was most painfal to Castella ; and Ad- 
miral de Magny’s arrival was a great relief to his feelings—to those 
feelings he dared not avow, bat could not entirely conceal. The 
Admiral could not be long absent from his public duties ; and he 
wished Caroline to begin her journey as soon as she felt equal to the 
fatigue. 

To quit Strasburg was the only wish she was now sensible of. She 

fancied in no other place could she be so unhappy as there. All places 
were alike, as far as the future was conce presented noth- 
ing but ablank. But there were associations of thought and recol- 
lection connected with England, that made her desire to return 
thither. Even in Paris, where she had thought herself so unhappy, 
some bright moments shot across her memory. 
{}; How apt are we to say we are unhappy—to think that no misery 
can be so great as separation from those we love ! But blessed, thrice 
blessed, are those who escape the severer pang of feeling themselves 
forgotten by those on whom they have anchored their best and war- 
mest affections! Then, indeed, life does become a barren waste ; no 
ray of hope brightening its course, no gleam of pleasure but from 
‘*memory’s dream.” Place dues then become of consequence to the 
forsaken, asmaking more vivid the remembrance of departed joy. 

It was in Paris that Caroline had last received an assurance of 
Lord Knaresborough’s regard and affection ; and this circumstance 
made her view her proposed journey to it with interest. 

On Admiral de Magny’s arrival at Strasburg, Castella had given 
into his hands the regular journal he had kept of every occurrence 
regarding Caroline since he had accepted the Admiral’s trust ; and, 
on doing s0, he added, “‘ My task is now at an end; my services can 
no longer be of any avail to Mrs. Sullivan ; and I will at once pro- 
ceed to Vienna, where I have long desired to pass a few wecks.” 

** Not so fast,” replied the Admiral : **I am now in command, and 
will convey you all safe into port in my own way. But itis only 
when we reach Paris that my sealed orders can be opened. So no 
excuses, my good friend ; you have entered the service, and must 
obey orders.” 

Castella had not proposed to leave them till after a severe struggle 
with his own heart. 

It has been said that love renders its votaries blind ; but in some 
cases it makes them wonderfully clear-sighted. 

Castella could not have reduced his ideas to any fixed reason ; but, 
from the time of Caroline’s illness, he had imbibed the conviction 
that her heart was beyond her own contro!. He was sure it was some 
sudden shock she had reccived, through the medium of her strongest 
affections, which had produced that mental prostration he had wit. 
nessed, and that chilling indifference, that sickly acceptance of all 
around, Which had marked her existence during her recovery ; and he 
hoped that it was yet time to still the feelings which her position, her 
sufferings, and her many charms, had created in his own breast.— 
But, in the reprieve communicated by Admiral de Magny’s answer, 
he felt how much he had overrated his own powers, and how hard it 
would have been to say, Adieu. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


As quickly as Lord Knaresborough’s health would permit did he 
traverse France; and when he heard, on arriving at Calais, that a 
packet was getting ready to sail, he remembered the satisfaction with 
which he had heard the same news on the other side the channel, 
when coming to France. He was then full of anxiety, but buoyant 
with hope; he was in search of the woman his whole soul idolised. 
A few months had passed, and he was returning whence he had 
started—his pursuit over, hope blighted, rage and » Eki alternately 
filling the place where trust and affection had thendwelt. It was a 
sad wreck of happiness to look upon; but, alas, it was nota singular 
one! Howmany besides Lord Kaaresborough have been the victims 
of their own impetuosity ! 

By letters he had found waiting for him at Paris, he knew that his 
mother was still at the family seat; and thither he posted without 
loss of time. Another trial now awaited him: he must relate to that 
mother his sense of the worthlessness of one whom, till now, it had 
been his greatest pleasure to extol. He did not, he could not, him. 
self doubt of Caroline’s guilt; but he would fain have kept his 
mother ignorant of it. 

Lady Knaresborough, inexpressibly shocked at the change she be- 
held in her sdn’s appearance, talked only of his health; and he re- 
tired to his room the first evening without entering on the subject 
that oceupied all his thoughts, but of which he dreaded to speak. 

Both mother and son passed a sleepless night: there had been a 
constraint all the evening to which they were unused in each other's 
presence; and the mother’s feelings of alarm were awakened as to 
her son’s health, Hitherto no symptoms of the fatal disease that 
had brought Lady Augusta to an early grave had manifested them- 
selves in Lord Knaresborongh’s appearance; but now there was a 
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fush on his cheek, a restlessness in his eye, an almost convulsive 
movement about the lip when he attempted to smile, that fearfully 
alarmed her; and, as early as she thought any one was stirring, she 
sent for the valet-de-chambre, who had been his attendant from boy- 
hood, to inquire of him minutely into all the symptoms he might 
have remarked in his lord's health. 

The man’s account did not reassure her; for he could but tell of 
his lordship’s total neglect of himseif; of his hurried journeys, when 
the physicians had said he should not leave his room; and of his 
being like one possessed, not the least like his former self, since they 
had quitted Strasburg. The emphasis laid on certain words con- 
vineed Lady Knaresborough that there was something more, which 
he wished to reveal; but as she was incapable of questioning, or 
even listening to, any details from his servant en an affair about 
which her son had not yet thought fit te speak to her, she dismissed 
him, desiring to be told as soon as his lord was stirring. 

Lord Knaresborough, whose nervous system was completely over- 
thrown, and whose health was gradually sinking under the mental 
struggle he was enduring, remained Jater than usual in his room, 
fecling the necessity, yet dreading the hour in which he must men- 
tion Caroline’s name to his mother. 

He had written her a hasty note as soon as he arrived at Strasburg, 
to say that he had at last obtained positive information of Caroline’s 
being there; and that he would write again as scon as he had seen 
her. Not line more did Lady Knaresborough receive from him till 
he was stasting from Paris, on his way home; and then only a few 
hurried words, to say he should be with her neatly as soon as his 
letter. She saw by his whole manner, on joining her in the morning, 
that be was straggling for courage to relate some misfortune; and, 
thinking it would relieve his mind to come at once to the point, she 
said, “ Alfred, after breakfast we will talk over your journey; and 
you will tell me all you have discovered about the Sullivans.” She 
almost repented having said this much, for Lord Knaresborough be- 
came pale as death, and seemed hardly able to support himself. 

After breakfast, he gave her his arm, as had been his usual habit, 
and conducted her 4o her own morning-room, at the door of which, 
he said, “ Give me an hour, mother, to recover myself, and you shall 
then hear all;” and taking up his hat, he proceeded quickly to his 
sister’s grave, and there gave way to a violent burst of sorrow, that 
seemed to shake his manly frame ia every joint, but which, in its 
indulgence, was productive of more calm than he had for some weeks 
experienced. Hitherto his grief had been tearless, but now the flood- 
gates of his heart seemed to have burst the iron band that had been 
laid on it; and while torrents of tears were falling on the grave of 
her whose sympathy had always in life been his, this heaviness of 
his sou! seemed gradually lessening. His position was the same; no 
change had taken place; Caroline was still unworthy of his regard 
~-still lost to him for ever; but at the end of the hour, when he re- 
joined his mother, he felt as though that loved sister’s voice had once 
again spoken to him, and bid him be comfoited. 

Who that has stood by the grave of one they loved, has not at 
some time or other imagined to themselves something similar? The 
same idea has been thus expressed by an eastern pvet: “ When I 
am gone, if the gale shall waft the fragrance of thy breath o’er m 
tomb, a hundred thousand flowers shall spring from the earth that 
hides my corse.” . 

Lady Knaresborough listened with deep interest to all her son re- 
lated, occasionally interrupting him to bid him beware how he judged 
his sister’s friend on slight grounds. And by the time he arrived at 
the account of Sullivan’s death, and the subsequent scene with Cas- 
tella in Caroline’s antechamber, her tears were fa'ling fast; and, in- 
stead of being impressed with a sense of Caroline’s guilt her son was 
astonished to hear her say, “O Alfred, how could you leave our poor 
friend on a sick-bed, to the care of one who, however kind he may 
have been to her, can be but the acquaintance of a day, while you 
were bound, by your sister's memory, to watch over and protect her ? 
I wil! not insult you, my son, by supposing you capable of adopting 
or believing the malicious gossip you appear to have heard regarding 
Caroline; but I confess your conduct has disappointed me.” 

“© my mother!” exclaimed Lord Knaresborough, “could I in- 
deed believe that yon have better understood all the mysterious cir- 
cumstances of Caroline’s intimacy with the Signor Castella than I 
have done, how should I hate and loathe my rash injustice! But it 
cannot be: assuredly he is her lover, her protector ; and she is lost 
to us for eyer !” P 

“ Her protector he certainly appears to have been; and, by your 
own account, happily for her he did not see fit to desert her in her 
sickness. Of his being her lover, you have withheld all proof, if 
you possess any; but, before you venture to pronounce it, remember 
im whose presence you are speaking, and that it is the chosen friend 
of your departed sister you are calumniating; for not one word do I 
believe against Caroline’s honor!” 

« My dear, dear mother |’ exclaimed Lord Knaresborough, secret. 
iy charmed by his mother’s honest warmth ; “ what would [ not give 
to prove your words true! You disbelieve all that I have heard re- 
speeting Caroline ; would to God that I could do so too! for then my 
life would not be the burden to me itis; for now that the avowal! of 
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my feelings can only serve to record my own misery, I may own, 
that from our first acquaintance with Caroline, my whole soul wor- 
shipped her with a love as pure asI then believed herself. From 
that hour her image has filled my whole heart; and when our dear 
Augusta’s dying wish, that her friend might fill her place in your 
affections, was expressed, I believed that she had penetrated into the 
inmost recesses of my heart, and beheld the secret stamped in every 
fibre. Oh, my mother! who cou’d so fervently wish to find her the 
same pure being she had appeared to us al! as I cid ?—my whole ex- 
istence rested on it; it was the one rich and peerless jewel that made 
life desirable ; and in losing that I have lost all;”—and here Lord 
Knaresborough covered his face, and burst into tears. 

Lady Kaaresborough, though much affected, tried to overcome 
her feelings—to speak with all a mother’s kind and tender sympathy 
to her son, whose anguish it wrung her heart to witness. 

“My dear Alfred,” said she, “ you have in this, I would fain 
hope, allowed your natural impetuosity to blind your reason: I feel 
such an assurance that Augusta could never have given her impiicit 
trust, her unbounded admiration, to one who was undeserving of it. 
She loved Caroline with all a sister’s tenderness ; and while discuss- 
ing her amiable disposition, her sound good principles, her constant 
fulfilment of painful duties, her praiseworthy silence in all that re- 
garded her husband’s coarse mind and vicious propensities, her abne- 
gation of self,—how often have we simultaneously exclaimed, while 
deploring her ill-assorted union, She would have been just the wife 
for Alfred! her calm and peaceful mind would have ensured the re- 
pose his impetuous nature might endanger. And now, as then, dol 
firmly believe in her honor and rectitude ; nothing but demonstrative 
proof will shake my trust. Indeed, to abandon her on any thin 
short of proof, I should feel a reproach to my child's memory. 6 
Alfred! again I ask, how could you forget our poor Augusta’s last 
bequest to us—her beloved friend’s safety ?” 

Lord Knaresborough stood bewildered: how powerfully did his 
mother’s words appeal to bis heart! how ardently did he wish to 
persuade himself that his impetuosity had misled and blinded his 
reason! At every word his mother uttered, the mist seemed gradu- 
a'ly passing from before his eyes; and once more, in imagination, 
Caroline stood before him in all her former purity, and, fearful of 
again losing such a blessed vision, he eagerly scized his mother’s 
hands, pressed them to his lips and to his heart, and besought her to 
forgive, and teach him how to repair his error, promising to be guided 
solely by her, and to set out again immediately, if she deemed it 
right. 

Lady Knaresborough considered a few moments, and then said : 
“ We are both too disturbed, my dear Alfred, to decide wisely at this 
moment. My present idea is, to go myself to Caroline; and if a few 
hours’ reflection does not change this impression, I shall immediatel 
make preparations for our journey; for I conclude,” added she, smi- 
ling, * you wil! not refuse to be my escort.” 

*¢O my kind, my gracious mother,” replied Lord Knaresborough, 
** do with me as yon will! Show me but the possibility of Augusta’s 
wi-h being fulfilled, and you will a second time have given life to 
your son, who will henceforth know no will but yours!” 

‘¢ Then thus do I make use of my regained authority,” said Lady 
Knaresborough. ‘* You will accompany me to London, and put your- 
self under the care of our good eld friend Dr. B——; for all these 
stormy passions have been sad encroachers on your looks, and your 
health must be my first care.” 

Lord Knaresborough could not offer any objection; he was himself 
aware of his health being much deranged ; and he determined to 
make it a point with the friendly Doctor not to confine him to Lon- 
don, or insist on any thing which would delay his mother’s journey 
to the continent. 

Three days afier this conversation, mother and son were seated in 
the library in H pP——. Dr. B——’s visit was paid, and the 
anxious mother assured that Lord Knaresborough’s symptoms were 
by no means dangerous; that there was a good deal of nervous ex- 
citement, but that quiet and change of scene would do more to re- 
move it than pharmacy could hope to effect. 

Lady Hororia Sackville’s marriage was to take place the week 
after Lord Knaresberough and his mother arrived in town; and she 
was earnest in her entreaties to her aunt not to quit it till she had 
become a wife. She could not ask her to be present at the ceremo- 
ny,—the deep mourning Lady Knaresborough still wore forbade it ; 
but she wished much to pass the days preceding this event with her. 

There was a firmness of principle, united with great tenderness of 
manner, in Lady Knaresborouch, that impressed even her giddy niece 
with respect; and she rightly felt that, in the intimate society of this 
amiable woman, listening to her mild precepts, she was gradually 
and almost imperceptibly writing those principles in her mind that 
would be of infinite service to her in the performance of the solemn 
duties she was about to undertake. ; 

Happy would it be for many a girl on the eve of becoming a wife, 
afier a youth over which neither care nor sorrow had jeft a trace, 
could her time be passed with such an one as Lady Honoria’s aunt— 

to hear her new duties pointed out with kindness and tender affection 
—her anticipated felicity warmly prayed for—while the same lips 
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coal taught how much of that felicity must inevitably depend on 
erself, 

* You have been from infancy, my dear Honoria,a spoilt child,” 
said Lady Knaresborough. ‘ My brother’s grief for your mother’s 
loss seemed to know no solace but in your smiles and caresses ; and 
though this extravagant indulgence has not, I am glad to say, pro- 
ducal aay glaring mischief in your character, it has given you a 
habit of rule, which is not the happicst feature in married life. Iam 
doubtful if, up to this hour, your father has ever contradicted a wish 
or opposed an intention of yours, But do not suppose Mr, Montague 
will be the same passive being. I am sure he is too jadicious to per- 
mit you to assume that decided lead in his house which yon have 
exercised, I will not say wrongly, but certainly, at times, uct wisely, 
in your father’s.” 

“ My dear aunt, you do not know Henry’s sweetness of temper, 
and how very seldom he does not yield tome. Whenever he has 
kept his own opinion in contradiction to mine, I am sure it has not 
been his own wish (for I have always seen him look so very sorry,) 
but because some one had persuaded him he ought not at all times to 
let me have my own way; but when we are married, { shall be there 
to stand up for my own opinion, and no one will have a right to ad- 
vise him to resist it.” 

“ T think you misunderstand and do injustice to Mr. Montague’s 
character, Honoria, if you suppose that he would even now permit 
any one to advise or dictate tohim on such a poiat. I was not aware 
that there ever had been any such contention for power between you. 
It is a silly essay between lovers; but betweea man wife, a struggle 
that may Tead to the most serious disquietudes. With the habit and 
the desire you possess to command, marriage is to youa perilous ven. 
ture. Few men are inclined to tolerate it in a wife, and I am happy 
to perceive Mr. Montague is not onc of the few; fur were he so, be- 
yond all doubt you would swon become ridiculous. What can be 
more monstrous and disgusting than a woman who places her opia- 
ions, her wishes, her intelligence, on a higher point than her hus- 
band’s ? Itis reversing the order of nature, which in all her works 
appertaining to the human race has psinted out clearly that man was 
formed to command, and that woman's greatest strength is in her 
Obedience. There are not many husbands who can resist the plead- 
ings of a wife to whom they are attached; but there are few who 
would not revolt at her assumption of command. Be assured, Hono- 
ria, you will best perform a wife’s duties and compass your own hap- 
piness by looking up to your husband, and endeavoring to mould your 
mind to the adoption of his views and opinions: I know no case so 
pitiable as the position ot a wife who does not respect her husband ; 
and how can any woman long continue to do so, if she finds him 
abandoning his own sense of right to humor her caprice? In mar- 
ried life the wife’s respect is the surest guarantee for the continuance 
of her affection; while the husband insensibly acquires a tenderer 
feeling by the conviction that he is looked up to by his wife.” 

“© T will try to be all you wish, my dear aunt, for | love Henry very, 
very dearly, and would not for the world give him pain; but, you 
know, obedience is a new iesson for me, and one my kind and indul- 
gent father has never demanded of me.”’ 

“Tt is precisely because I ain aware of this, my dear Honoria, that 
I endeavor to impress on your mind the pradence of acquiring a habit 
of self-command and forbearance in the early days of your wedded 
life. In the happiest lot—believe one who has known its sweets and 
cares —there is always much that requires the forbearance and indul- 
gence of both. I have no fears for you, my love, beyond your habitual 
exercise of power; and my impression is, that Mr. Montague pos- 
sesses eminently the character that wil! influence yours, and make it 
as perfect as we can expect to find any one here.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, my dear uwunt. Alas, why had I not the 
blessing of a mother’s love to lead me sooner to think of those points 
that disfigure my character!” 

‘* My poor child,” cried Lady Knaresborough, much affected, “you 
are now about to have the protecting care of a good and amiable man ; 
and let that be doubly appreciated, as uniting the care you have never 
known with a husband's tender Jove !”” 

By such affectionate admonitions did Lady Knaresborough endeavor 
to prepare Lady Honoria for the full and happy fulfilment of those 
vows ske was about to plight: and when her niece came back from 
the altar to embrace her, she was induced to hope, from her subdued 
manner, her meekly expressed gratitude for the many kind acts be- 
stowed on her orphan years, that the good seed she had labored to 
sow had taken root; and with heartfelt tenderness she bade her adieu, 
though only for a short time, as it had been arranged that the new- 
married couple (who intended visiting Italy) should wait near Paris 
till Lady Knaresborough’s arrival there should enable her, according 
to the information she might receive respecting Mrs. Sullivan, to de- 
cide on her further route. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Berore leaving Strasburg, Caroline had one duty to fulfil, and 
her own sorrows did not make hers unmindful of it. She went 
herself tv the poor fisherman’s hut, and all the alleviation that kind- 
ness and security from future want for herself and her family, could 
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effect, was amply bestowed on his sorrowing widow. The care of 
her cldest boy’s career was adopted by Admiral de Magny, who, 
independent of the sympathy this fatherless family created in 
his noble heart, longed to associate himself with the first wish that 
seemed to have had power to withdraw Caroline from her passive 
melancholy ; for it was heart-breaking to one of his gay and happy 
nature to look at her dijected countenance. 

_ During their journey, Caroline and the Admiral travelled together 
in his} dormouse; and he endeavored to interest her, by relating 
various anecdotes connected with the different towns through which 
they passed ; but it was all in vain he exerted himself to amuse or 
entertain her. She listened ; thanked him for the trouble he took ; 
but never asked a question, or seemed desirous of hearing more. For 
their lastday’s journey into Paris he had reserved a which, he 
thought, could not fail to awaken at least her curiosity. And, soon 
after they were seated in the carriage, he asked if she did not wonder 
why he had so strenously insisted on Castella’s returning to Paris—a 
spot likely to recall all his sorrows? When this was pointed out, 
Caroline remembered that the sight of Paris must indeed be painful 
to him ; and she blushed on feeling that she had till now never 
thought of it. She who had once been so tender of the feelings of others, 
so careless of her own, was now entranced in self. Oh, whet ego- 
tists does grief make of us! Caroline felt all this: she knew, and 
deplored her change of character ; but she had not sufficient energy 
even toinquire of the Admiral why he had acted thus. And it was 
some considerable time before she forced herself to resume the con. 
versation, by saying, ‘‘ 1 am sorry Castella is so imprudent as to risk 
all the sorrow I fear this return to Paris may cause him.” 

“‘T hope,” returned Admiral de Magny, ‘that there may be still 
happiness in store for him. But I must ascertain whether his heart 
still clings to its first affections.” And the Admiral fixed his eyes on 
Caroline’s face, a3 though he sought to read there a confirmation of 
all that had puzzled him inher manner. But not the slightest emo- 
tion was caused by this gaze; her lips and cheeks remained as color- 
less as before he had spoken. This calm, this seeming indifference, 
provoked the old Admiral’s naturally quick and somewhat hasty 
temper; and, shaking her arm, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sapristi, Madame, 
what has come over you? Why, you don't seem to care one jot what 
becomes of this fine. fellow, who has been devoting his time and 
perilling his life to serve you!” 

Thus recalled to herself, Caroline’s face became crimson : and she 
began assuring the Admiral that she was quite sensible of all the gra- 
titude——but she cou!d go no further, for this, like most of the efforts 
she now tried to make, ended in a burst of tears. And poor Admiral 
de Magny, shocked at his hasty words, sought to soothe her, and in. 
wardly cursed his own rough manners. 

Tears always relieved Caroline, when she could shed them ; they 
seemed to bring back her natural gentleness of feeling. Alas, there 
were too many hours that no tear would flyw—that her sorrow was 
hot and burning,, withering all the kinder sentiments of her heart, 
and destroying her sympathy forall around! 


‘« We must consult some one aseoon as we get home, my dear 
child,” said the Admiral, ‘‘to relieve your shattered nerves ; and 
meanwhile, as gossip is sometimes as efficacious as drugs, I will tell 
you all I have heard about Castella’s little nun. So let me put another 
cushion at you back; and don’t fatigue yourself, even to answer 
me.” And Caroline having drawn her shaw] closcly around her, 
and apparently ensconced herself comfortably in the corner, the Ad- 
miral began his narrative; and ere he had well coneluded it, they 
were entering the court-yard of the hotel de la M——e, in Paris. 


The evening of their arrival, Caroline retired immediately to the 
apartment which had been prepared for her. The Admira! conduct- 
ed herto it; and begged she would consider herself at home, and 
order whatever she might think would contribute to her comfort. — 
But nothing could she find to desire, except the peace of mind which 
rested not in the power of fortune or friendship to procure, else would 
it have met her on the threshold of that apartment of which she was 
now taking possession. Nothing had been forgotten that Admiral de 
Magny thought could tend _ to her comfort. The English maid she 
had parted with on leaving Paris now stood ready to take her shaw], 
and inquire, with the kindness and interest of an old and faithful at. 
tendant, how she had borne her journey, and what she would take 
before she retired to rest. 


The Admiral had himself placed this Englishwoman, on Caroline’s 
discharging her, in a family with whon he was iptimate; and before 
setting off for Strasburg, he had begged she might be permitted to 
return to her old mistress, whose health required the attention ef some 
one really interested about her. 


Caroline was pleased tosee Edwards again. She had lived with 
her from the time of her marriage, and she had always found her 
zealous and attentive: but how many pain‘el moments did not her 
unexpected presence recall ! and how did Caroline’s changed appear. 
ance strike Edwards! She had known her a neglected, persecuted 
wife; but now she beheld in her a broken-hearted, uncomplaining 
victim—she knew not to what. It was impossible to suppose Mr. 
Sullivan’s death could have wrought such a change; bat she wisely 
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determined, instead of searching for the cause, to do her best to re- 
lieve, by assiduity and attention, the sad eff.cts produced by it. 

Caroline’s night was a sleepless one: she thought of the story 
Admiral de Magny had confided to her, and which she had promised 
to relate to Castella ; this led her to reflect on what would be its pro- 
bable effect on him. His great and unceasing kindness—his disin- 

4 exertions—the personal risk he bad more than once incurred 
on her behalf, had perfected that sympathy which the relativn of his 
early life and sorrows had created ; and an affection had grown up 
in her breast for him, that nothing but the death-blow her heart had 
since sustained could have chilled. Once or twice she had observed 
an apparent struggle, as if to conceal his feelings, whcn speaking to 
her; but he so suon recovered his usual calmand friendly tone, that 
it had made no impression. She thought his mind and character 
ngble ; she considered his heart very closely allied to perfection: but 
then, had she thought less favorably of another? Alas! with that 
thought came the barbed arrow that turned every feeling to bitter- 
ness and mistrust. 

It is not alone the anguish naturally felt on first discovering the 
worthlcssness of those we love, that we have in such cases to deplore; 
it is the poison spread by this knowledge over all the future—souring 
our feelings, withering our thoughts, and turning the sweetness of life 
into a bitter and polluted stream. Our hearts may recover from the 
blow they have received, but our feelings aud emotions can never re. 
gain their healthful tone. Truth is gone from our sight, and sus- 
picion has usurped its place. 

Caroline requested her breakfa.t might be served inher own apart- 
ment; and then sent to beg Castella would partake of it with her.— 
The Admiral’s mornings, she knew, were devoted te public business. 

Castella’s night had been as little visited by sleep asher own. His 
thoughts had wandered back to the last days he had been in Paris, 
when his whole mind and soul had been as a volcano after one of 
those frightful eruptions when all within the reach of its burning lava 
is consumed, and, with the adjvining parts scorched and seared, it 
remuins a frightful spectacle for human curiosity to gaze upon !— 
Alone, comfortless, friendiess, he stood—his warm heart chilled—his 
ailections blighted—himself an object of pity to the few—of ind: ff- 
rence to the many ! 

Such had been his state when he first met Caroline. Her gentle 
voice, raised in remonstrance against encouraging his melancholy, 
had poured the first balm into his wounded spirit: then the interest 
Auguste de Magny had inepired him with for her sorrows and trials, 
proved to him that all human feeling had not been for ever extinguis!:- 
ed. Lastly, hisown observation of her pure mind, her lofty senti- 
ments, her patient endurance under the heavy trials he had witnessed, 
exalted her to such a place in his imagination, that he no longer 
understood the sentiment she inspired. If it was not love,—and that 
it could not be, for that passion could never again take root in his 
heart,—it was admiration—high-wrought, exalted admiration. He 
had loved the sweet and gentle Madelaine with all the warmthand 
fervor of a first attachment ; but every faculty of his soul, every 
aspiration of his mind, were all too poor to describe his worship of 
Caroline. And to what conclusion did his passing review of these 
two sentiments lead, but the bitter remembrance of how his love had 
been betrayed by the one, and of how little moment his worship ap- 
peared to the other! 

In the temper of mind os following on sueh reflections, he 
received Caroline’s message ; and entered her apartment more de. 
jected than usual in appearance. 

It was an awkward moment, and one full of restraint to both ; fur 
however a woman may try to conceal it even from herself, there is in 
every heart an intuitive fecling of being beloved : and much as Carv- 
line sought to blind herself, however much she hoped not to discover 
it, there was just sufficient suspicion afloat in her mind to render her 
present task difficult. For worlds she would not have wounded his 
feclings—he, who had been so tender to hers! And yet, every mo- 
ment, as she watched his eyes fixed on her, she felt the risk there was 
of her doing so, by the story she had promised Admiral de Magny to 
relate. She thought it would be least painful to tell it him in the plain, 
unvarished manner Admiral de Magny had related it ; and she proms. 
ed herself io keep as nearly as possible to his words. 

She montioned Castella to be seated near her, and then began :— 
“ Our journey yesterday was almost entirely passed in talking of you, 
Castella. Our kind friend related to me a very surprising, and, I am 
sure, to you unexpected event, but which will very much interest you, 
and, | sincerely hope, maybe the means of restoring to you what 
you have so bitterly lamented as your lost happiness. May | begin ?” 
con‘ inued she ; but Castella interrupted her by saying, “ y icst 
happiness ! Ay, lost, indeed—a thonsandfold lost! for were even 
what I once thought encompassed it within my grasp, how know you 
but my wayward m nd might now reject it!” 

*vOh ! say not so, Cesteila, do not wrong yourself by a supposition 
@0 unwo:thy of you. I will not believe in such strange fancies — 
Come, come, I will not listen (for he was again about to speak) to 
such treason against yourself; but atonce begin my tale. iene 
fancy me the kind o'd Admiral, and I will endeavor to recollect the 
oun he used, when he told me that he had heard a rumor of seme 
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English girls having been induced to enter a convent, and then forced 
to pronounce their vows without going through the usual period for 
their noviciate ; but that, knowing at the time nothing of the par- 
ties, it was merely as any uther Protestant might have felt disgust at 
such scenes cf immolation, that he listened to it. When, however, 
continued he, Auguste wrote to me from Nancy, he hinte®at some- 
thing which made me fancy his friend might have some interest in 
the affair ; and, on his return, I found, by questioning him on the 
causes of Castella’s unhappiness, that it was no other than his affianc- 
ed bride and her sister who had been thus decoved. Feelingnowa 
strong interest ia the case, but not choosing to involve myself in any 
controversy with the priests, I spoke to the amiable Duchess de ——, 
related al! that I had heard and al! I conjectured, and besought her to 
direct some inquiry to be madeas to its truth. 

** A short time after, 1 was summoned by the Duchesse, and had 
the satisfaction to learn that the assertion which had been made to 
Castella,—or rather, as they say, the interpretation he chose to put on 
the Abbess’s words,—was not correct ; and that both sisters were still 
in their noviciate, fulfilling the duties of it with scrupulous exactitude; 
and no doubt was entertained that, at its expiration, they would pro- 
nounce their vows. ‘The Duchesse told me she cou!d not interferein 
the business; but recommeded my ascertaining if the sisters were 
really the fanatics represented, or if that assertion might not be as 
— as the deception practised on Castella. 

“ All thie,” continued the Admiral, “ was quite out of my line; 
but I spoke to my old maiden sister, whose time is her own, and who 
is never so happy as when employing it in the service of others, and 
she promised meto do whatever should appear best. Her first step 
was to write to Mrs. Thornton, whose address Augusta remembered, 
to apprise her, that if she would oppose her authority, or use her en- 
treaties with her children, she might yet save them from the living 
death with which they were threatened. Thus apprised, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton hurried to Puris, and was by my sister conducted to the convent 
where her children were confined ; hopeless, as it appeared, of any 
one tosave them from a fate which they now dreaded as much as 
they had once been cajoled into thinking they desired it. After many 
difficulties, which the firmness of my sister alone rendered surmoun. 
table, they were allowed to see their mother. ‘The meeting was such 
as may be imagined: they were both so changed—their former bright 
and happy countenances were now so wan and pale, that it was tie 
mother’s aie) rather than her eye, which recognised them as they 
entered the parlor. 

After the first moments were passed, and the agitation of mother 
and childin some measure overcome, Mrs. Thorntoa said she wish- 
ed to see her children alone ; when the Lady Abbess expressed a hope 
that this would not be insisted on, as all communion on earthly sub- 
jeets could but interfere with and disturb the pivus thoughts that had 
been mercifuliy permitted to fill their iminds since they had with- 
drawn from the perils of the world. 


“ My sister, fearing that Mrs. Thornton might reply less calmly 
than would be prudent, took it it on herself to explam, that Mrs. 
Thornton's ol.ject in seeking her daughters was not to control their 
actions, but to hear from their own lips their free and unbiased de- 
cision, and to discuss with them the causes which had Jed to it; and 
that, as she considered the explanations duc toa parent ought to be 
without the restraint of any one’s presence, she should propose to 
withdraw with the Lady Abbess. 

“ The Abbess, thus addressed, could not refuse to leave them; but, 
folding her arms round them, she besought them not to peril their 
immortal souls by allowing them again to fasten on worldly affec- 
tions. My sister, secretly convinced how the matter would end, 
very wiscly desired Mrs. Thornton not to quit the convent till her 
return ; and then came off in search of me, to relate what had passed, 
and to beseech me to procure an order, such as none could dispute, 
for the removal! of these two intended victims. 


“* This could not be obtained immediately ; but it required not the 
hours Mrs. Thornton was left with her children to induce them to 
confess, that the delusion under which their eenses had been imprison- 
ed by the Abbee M——’s persuasions and threats, had been dispelled 
by the scenes they had themselves witnessed since their residence in 
the convent ; and that for some months their continvance there had 
been from fear, and not from inclination ; that they had shuddered as 
every day’s dawn reminded them of the nearer approach of their sacri- 
fice. They had been temptedto write twice through the medium of 
a lay sister; but the increased severity they had experienced after 
each of these transgressions, convinced them they had been betray- 
ed ; and they had ceased toinduige any hope of escape. 


“ During my sister’s absence, the novices were several times called 
away to attend different « flices ; and, in the chapel, they were seized 
en by the Abbe M , when the fulfilment of their vows was spoken 
of asastep now more than necessary to their salvation ; and that 
any reluctance which might arise from their mother’s intercessions 
could not but militate against their hope of heaven ; for that, know- 
ing now as they did the right path, any dereliction fiom it would be 
visited through life by the Church’s anathema. But while he said 
this, he doubted its effect; he had long marked the change that had 
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taken place in theee girls, and dared not hope to regain his power, 
now that their mother’s presence and affection stood opposed to it. 

“The order, of which my sister was the bearer (continued the 
Admira] on her return to the convent, permitted no hesitation on 
the pat of the superivrs; and Mrs. Thornton had the happiness, 
that night, of conducting her children beyond its hated walls, and 
of folding them to her heart with something like the joy a mother 
would feel atsceing her children unexpectedly rescued from the jaws 
of death, at a moment when all earthly hope had ceased, 

“ In a short time Miss Thornton had recovered from the painful ex- 
citement of this stirring incident ; she again entered into all her 
mother’s plans, listened with interest to her account of the opportune 
assistance she had reccived, owing to Castella’s exertions, by the 
payment, with interest, of a large sum of money their father had 
lent many years agoto an old friend out of her own private fortune, 
the repayment of which she could therefore accept without the 
slightest injustice to the creditors. 

-“ Bat Madelaine took no heed of all that was ‘aid ; she seemed 
buried in thought, asked no questions; and appeared to look upon 
all that was passing as quite unconnected with her, as furming no part 
of her existence ; so that her mother began to doubt if her return to 
the world had not been the real sacrifice. There was also something 
80 unnatural in her never referring to her engagement, never even 
mentioning Castella. Whenever his name was pronounced,—and I 
(said the Admira!) took especial pains to mention him,—she always 
turned deadly pale ; and, as fast as her trembling limbs would per- 
mit, endeavored to escape to hcr own room, where she often remain- 
ed whole days alone. On her sister’s questioning her, she would say, 
* Castella and I are for ever parted : if you love me, beseech our 
mother not to speak of him to me;’ and noentreaties could obtain 
more from her. 

“ Mrs. Thornton talked of returning home to her other daughter, 
who was in teo delicate health to accompany her to France ; and 
Miss Thornton seemed to have forgotten ali the painful scenes that 
had intervened since she quitted England. Not so Madelaine ; she 

e more and more reserved and silent. At length, with a violent 
effurt, but with an anxiety that seemed as though her very existence 
depended on gaining her mother’s consent, she asked. permission to 
accept my sister’s offer of remaining with her for some months. This 
Trequest being made in my sister’s presence, and being seconded by 
her, was not refused. 

“ TI have always supposed (continued the Admiral) that Mrs. ‘Thorn. 
ton gave an unwilling consent ; but that, owing the restoration of 
both her children to 
society of one of them foratime. Mrs. Thornton appears to me to 
be one of those women whose feelings and sensibilities have been 
blunted and kept in such subjection by circumstances, that they rare. 
ly rise to the surface, and are difficult to be judged of by @ casual 

rver. However, the mother and eldest daughter returned to 
England ; and my sister carried off Madclaine to her chateau, where 
they seem to pass their time sociably and agreeably to each other. — 
And Castella must now try to recover his place in her affections.” 

Daring the recital of this story, Caroline had several times paused 
to enable Castella to overcome tlie varied emotions naturaliy excited 
by its different inciderts. She felt herself bound to relate, minutely 
and accurately, every circumstance communicated by the Admiral ; 
and much of the pain she anticipated in speaking of Madelaine’s 
— cénduct was spared her, by perceiving thatthe sudden news 
of being yet free from her vows, though it appearcd to agitate 
him greatly, elicited no expression of joy. This was incomprehensi- 
ble to Caroline : her own position flashed across her mind. How 
different would have been her feclings, could any such denouement of 
her fate be possible! but that was fixed, irretricvably fixed ; and, 
ouce more, she shuddered as she thought of her own desolation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AUGUSTE DE MacGNy, whom Caroline had not seen since the event- 
ful day that made her acquainted with his father, now sent to beg 
she would receive him; and Castella withdrew as soon as he appeared. 
Personally, M. de Magny was almost a stranger to her; but she was 
aware of the active part he had taken at first to interest his father in 
her behalf, and she since had owed that father too much, and was 
too grateful for all his solicitude, not to welcome his son as one in 
whom she felt sincere interest. 

They talked of his former residence in England, and of many 
families well known to Caroline, whose acquaintance M. de Magny 
had made while in London. He recalled to her :ecollection the first 
evening he had seen her at Mrs. Arden’s concert; and though she 
had no recollection of him as one of the several hundreds assembled 
on the occasion at that lady’s house, it was an evening Caroline 
never reverted to in thought without considerable agitation,—for it 
was the one on which Lord S:avondale’s heart had again opened to 
receive her in its inmost folds: it was, therefore, an evening that 
always presented ilself to her mind as redolent with all the sweets of 
true and devoted affection. 

They conversed long; and she perceived that, whenever the enn- 
versation wandered from the eveving alluded to, M. de Magny con- 
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trived that it should again revert to Mrs, Arden’s parties. 

At last he asked her if she had ever noticed a Mademoiselle de 
Nidry with Mrs. Arden’s daughters, 

Caroline told him she had been particularly struck with the ap- 
pearance of the young foreigner, and had, on the evening he reverted 
to, as we!l as on many other occasions, endeavored to withdraw her 
from the retired corner she seemed always tooceupy in Mrs. Arden’s 
splendid salons. 

M. de Magny said quickly, “* How kind! how like yourself! Be 
assured, Mademoiselle de Nidry appreciated the generous feeling.” 

“JT know not,” answered Caroline, “how my attention to Ma- 
demoiselle de Nidry could be deserving of the praise you wish to 
attach to it. There was something in her manner that pleased me 
exceedingly; I should have gladly seen our slight acquaintanee 
acquire something like intimacy; and really accepted an invitation 
to join one of those tiresome water-parties to Richmond, which Mrs. 
Arden was so fond of arranging, in hopes that, during a long day, we 
might find an occasion of becoming better known to each other. 
But, to my disappointment, Mrs. Arden and her daughters appeared 
atthe appointed rendezvous without Mademoiselle de Nidry.”’ 

* Ah!” exclaimed Auguste de Magny, “I remember well that 
party! Had poor Eugenie known the kind intention, she would not 
have niade so many efforts to escape being dragged into it. But, to 
one of her sensitive mind, the lectures that preceeded each of these 
excursions, and the spiteful observations which invariably followed 
them, were svflicient to make the interval of their duration a scene 
of penance! 

“You are aware that Mademoiselle de Nidry’s position in Mrs. 
Arden’s family was one requiring all the consideration which a deli- 
cate mind alone knows how to bestow, to make it even a possible 
one to be held by a gentlewoman. Mrs. Arden is, in the usual ac- 
ceptation of the word, a high-bred woman of fashion; all on the 
surface is bland and smooth, and none could imagine, who witnessed 
her courteous manner to Mademoiselle de Nidry, heard her speak of 
the sweet and amiable foreigner her dauzhiers had had the good 
fortune to secure as their companion,—the patronising caution of not 
appearing to seek attention in society, nor the insulting hints of 
having tried to outvie in personal appearance, or some accomplish- 
ment, the young ladics whose society she was permitted to share- 

“ Mademoiselle de Nidry is of high and noble birth. But the dis- 
asters and changes in our unhappy country rendered i', if not a 
matter of necessity, at least a praiseworthy act, to relieve her father 
from the charge of one of a large family. Her education had been 
perfected under the aid of the best masters, and she was in every 
respect an accomplished gentiewoman. Mrs. Arden and her daugh- 
ters had made her acquaintance in Paris; and as they expressed the 
strongest regret at the idea of losing her society, she ventured to 
confide to them her wish to turn the talents she possessed to account. 
Mes. Arden seized on this with avidity; and the terms, which Ma- 
demoiselle de Nidry entrusted to Mrs. Arden, being quickly arranged, 
she prepared, after a severe struggle in parting with her father and 
sisters, to join Mrs. Arden’s family, and accompany them to England. 

From the very day they quitted Paris, there was a change in the 
manners of all. They did not say to her, * You are no longer our 
sweet, elegant friend,—you are our dependent ;’ but every act, every 
word, showed that in future she was so to consider herself. When 
Mrs. Arden addressed her, it was with an air of patronage; when 
the daughters chatted with her, it was with more familiarity and 
less deference than formerly. And these little differences, clight as 
they mi-ht be, were severely felt by one who had been cherished and 
idolised in her home, Before they reached the Engli-h shores, Eugenie’s 
allusions were at an end, as to the situation of companion to a lady 
and her daughters; and her heart nearly sunk as her fond father’s 
remonstrance against such tasking of her epirit reeurred to her. 
The early of her residence in Eagland was passed at the family 
seat; but Mrs. Arden’s son, the master of that princely edifice, was 
still unmarried; and the marked attention he paid to the young lady 
accompa’ ying his muther and sisters, on their arrival at Arden Hall, 
gave occasion for the first open display of impertinence on their part. 
Eugenie, who had been accustomed to the homage and attention of 
all the old aristocracy of the Faubourg St. Germain, wes not only 
offended, but positively shocked, at the bare ibility of such de- 
signs being attributed to her as Mrs. Arden’s hints implied. 

“ But it would be useless to weary you witha lengthened account 
of all the indignities to which this poor girl was daily subjected. I 
was acquainted with young Arden; and being considered a good 
shot, was engaged to meet a party about to assemble at Arden Hall, 
preparatory toa batiue which was to take place there. 

“ We deceive ourselves when we aflect to believe that we have no 
pleasure in meeting our compatriotes in a foreign land; and I con- 
fess, the sight of Mademoiselle de Nidry had a considerable share in 
the agreeable impressions that attended my arrival at Arden’s. Her 
simplicity and elegance of manner, her retiring diffidence, and, above 
all, the quiet but effective ease with which she repelled any thing 
approaching to femiliarity from the gentlemen assembled at the 
chateau, won my respect and admiration. With me she talke! more 
intimately, or, at least, with less restraint. It had not been thought 
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necessary to give her any caution respecting my attentions,—they 
Were not thought of sufficient importance to excite envy or anger in 
either the danghters or their mother; and we were leit to enjoy, un- 
disturbed, our friendly chats. Alas! Mademoiselle de Nidry pos- 
sessed too many charms and fascinations for any man with a disen- 
gaged heart, and capable of appreciating the graces of her mind, the 
nobleness of her sentiments, not to become her devoted and passion- 
ate admirer; and ere 1 had permitted myself to question how far 
such a union might be compatible with my father’s wishes, I was her 
declared suitor. At her earrest request, this was not confided to 
Mrs. Arden. She insisted on nothing being mentioned or considered 
binding on ourselves, until our parents’ sentiments should be known; 
she warned me that, though a portionless girl, she would never enter 
into any family that did not wish to receive her. 

“ But, not totire you, I will briefly relate that my father’s answer 
was positive; that he forbade my marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Nidry with a vehemence of which I had believed him incapable, and 
recalled me immediatety from England. 

“T need not dwell on our parting; nor how bitterly I reproached 
myself for having added to her affliction by my rash indwlgence and 
utterance of feelings I now felt unable to ratify without such an act 
of disobedience to my parent as I knew her principles would never 
permit of her listening to. 

“An jar De poe for the fatal vice of gambling had caused my 
banishment from my father’s home ; and when he recalled me, it was 
not as a pardoned or repentant son that I again stood before him. My 
feelings were outraged by his absolute rejection of my suit. I was 
in a fit state easily to be led into error; and a short time saw me in 
open rebellion against my father; and, if not forgetting my profes- 
sions of faith and attachment to Mademoiselle de Nidry, leading a 
life that would have revolted her noble nature. 

“You know the rest. The anguish to which I saw you a prey 
made me forswear a vice that could entail such fearful suffering on 
the innocent ; and my father’s subsequent clemency confirming my 
good intentions, I hope I may say that vicious propensity is cured.” 

Auguste de Magny paused. But Caroline, perceiving that there 
was stil] something he wished to communicate, asked, “ Is Made- 
moiselle de Nidry stil] residing with Mrs. Arden ?” 

Oh, no; she has long since returned to her father’s home ; but 
whether from inability to continue the painful life of dependence, or 
on account of her father’s il] health, I know not; for she has never 
suffered any correspondence since my father’s disapprobation was 
made known. I see her often in her walks with her sisters; but, 
beyond a salutation, nothing is permitted me. 1 have never dared 

my father as tothe causes that induced his decided negative 

to my wishes; but every day that my heart and mind become more 

and more alive to the sia and folly of my early life, do I feel and 

ciate the noble and gentle qualities of Mademoiselle dg Nidry's 

character; and the more du I reget that prejudice should so blind my 

father to what would be the surest safeguard against my relapsing 
into error.” 

“ Why,” interrupted Caroline, “ do you ascribe prejudice to your 
father’s conduct, when you have not even sought to be told his 
reasons 7?” 


‘‘ Because,” replied Auguste, ‘‘ I ain aware of my father’s general 
opinions on the subject of marriage. I know that they incline him 
to consider, that in all points there should be something like equality 
between the contracting parties; and that Mademoiselle de Nidry’s 

igh bleod would with itn be no counterpoise to her want of wealth. 
ly father is not singular; it is the usual basis on which marriages 
are here contracted. But though! may not dare disobey my father, 
seeking a connexion he disapproves, I will never give my hand 
where he wishes,—for I am told he has a partie in view for me,— 
while Mademoiselle de Nidry holds the place she still occupies in my 
heart. Oh! how heppy could my father make me and himself! for 
what a home would that be, of which Eugenie was the mistress! 
He would find a cheerful and affectionate companion to ~eleome him 
after the toils of office, and I should—O Madame, I must not think 
of what I should be, lest I remember with bitterness what my father’s 
Prqudice makes me !” 
aroline did not answer him; and as Castella now returned, they 
all three descended to the drawing-room, to await the Admiral’s re- 
turn from the Chamber, 

While Auguste de Magny had been uttering the last sentence, 
Caroline was revolving in her mind how she might best speak to his 
father oa the subject. She felt convinced the story had been confided 
to her in the hope that she would do so; and to a grateful heart like 
hers, it was delicious thus to find an opportunity of returning some 

ortion of the kindness that had been shown her. She could not 
ine why Admiral de Magny should so decidedly object to his 
son’s alliance with 2 young lady who was unknown to him; but she 
could not suppose it to arise merely from the inequality of fortune. 
The Admiral’s character appeared too liberal; and in many of his 
actsshe had remarked a generosity which forbade such a conclusion. 
She felt ali the difficulty and delicacy of the task she meditated. She 
knew the Admiral! to be quick, and bad more than once nvticed hie 
impatience under contradiction: but her sense of gratitude out. 
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weighed all these considerations; and immediately after dinner, 
when the young men went out for a walk, Caroline, bent on her good 
purpose, asked the Admiral if he would feel any objection to her 
going, while under his roof, to visit Mademoiselle de Nidry, with 
whom she should be glad to renew the acquaintance commenced in 
London. 

He looked at her for some seconds without answering ; but there 
was a slight smile playing about the corners of his mouth, which 
made Caroline, who es now to understand his character, feel that 
she had not spoken amiss. 

At length he said, ‘It is very provoking no one wil! ever let me 


manage any thing in my own way. I suppose Auguste has been 
telling you of my hard.heartedness.”’ 


** No, indeed,” resumed Caroline ; “ no such word was said or in- 
ferred. He lamented a prejudice which prevented your seeing and 
judging for yourself of Mademoiselle de Nidry’s amiable qualities.” 

“ Prejudice, prejudice !” said the Admiral ; “if one does not see 
every thing now-a-days in the same light as one’s children, one must 
be prejudiced. No, Caroline! I am not prejadiced—I never wae 
prejudiced, in this affair at least; but I will leave it to your candor 
to tell me what there could be in the first mention of this alliance to 
please me. You must remember, when Auguste wrote to me about 
it, I had no means of ascertaining any thing of the young lady’s per- 
sonal charms, character, or disposition, beyond what he was pleased 
to tell me. Her want of fortune wes all that I could assure myself 
of; and though I am not one of those who think fortune the primary 
consideration on which to base a marriage, I confess that I should at 
that moment have infinitely preferred hearing of a few thousand 
francs, than so many thousand charms, in the wife my son wished te 
take. Now,” added he, “1 think differently ; and have made up my 
mind that Auguste shall marry a woman without a sous for her dot.” 

* You surely, sir, have not arranged a marriage for him, knowlng 
his affections to be engaged ?” 

“Yes I have, though,” replicd the Admira!; “* and as I am not 
to be turned fram my purpose, and my word is pledged, say no more 
about it, but go and pay your visit to Mademoiselle de Nidry. Stay; 
1 have half a mind to go with you myself.” 

Caroline was soon ready; and as they drove to Vaugirard, where 
Monsieur de Nidry’s family were living, the Admiral avoided all con. 
versation. Arrived at the door of the hotel, they were told Made- 
moiselle de Nidry was at home, and Caroline expected the Admiral 
would now leave her; but he followed up stairs, and entered the apart- 
ment without giving his name, merely saying to the valet de chambre, 
“* Announce Madame Sullivan.” 

Mademoiselle de Nidry came forward to meet and thank her for 
her early visit, which she had hardly dared expect so svon. 

“ How strange,” thought Caroline, “ that she should expect me at 
all!” Bat how was her astonishment increased, when she saw Ad- 
miral de Magny advance, and taking Mademoiselle de Nidry’s hand, 
raise it to his lips, inquire how her father had passed the afternoon, 
and appear perfectly at home in a salon she supposed he had never 
before entered. On taking leave, she asked Mademoiselle de Nidry 
to come and see her soon; saying, “‘ The Admiral is kind enough to 
give me uninterrupted possession of the apartment he designates as 
mine ; so we need not fear any intrusion.” 

The Admiral, with the same smile she had before remarked, asked 
Madernciselle de Nidry to do him the honor to come and dine with 
her friend the following day. 

She blushed deeply as she said, “ If you wish it: but a 

“ Oh, no buts,” interrupted the Admiral ; “ allow me to arrange 
one thing in my life as I like’”—Poor man, it was his mania, not only 
regarding one, but every thing. 

More and more surprised, Caroline reseated hereelf in the caleche ; 
and they drove home. On theirentrance, they found the young men 
had come in from their walk ; and before retiring to rest, the Admi-. 
ral said, “‘ Auguste, I beg you to dine at home to-morrow: you will 
have the opportunity of making the acquaintance of a lady, who, I 
would fain hope, at some future period, may acquire such an interest 
in your affections, as will induce you to comply with my arrange- 
ments without a murmur.” 

Poor Auguste seemed thunderstruck, and unable to utter a word ; 
but Caroline, for a moment roused to something of her former self. 
said—* Oh, Admiral de Magny! what can you mean? Is it possi- 
ble you intend to bring these two young people together only to dis- 
appoint their wishes? You are surely too good, too kind !” 

** Oh no, Caroline! I am neither good nor kind ; I am fall of pre- 
judice, you know.” Bout as he said this, there was something in his 
tone that reassured her. 

An explanation now took place. It appeared that, 2s_soon as Ad- 
miral de Magny became satisfied of the steadiness of his son’s con- 
duct, he had himself sought Monsieur and Mademoiselle de Nidry, 
and made such overtures as left the father nothing to cppose ; and he 
had promised himself great pleasure in beholding his son’s astonish- 
ment wher he should see Mademoiselle de Nidry at the dinner-table. 
This, however, was interfered with (as he declared his arrangements 
always were,) by Auguste’s passing the whole of the next morning 
in Mademoiselle de Nidry’s salen, and only leaving her in time for 
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her to prepare to accompany her father to the Admiral’s, where the 
dinner and evening were passed happily by the young people and 
their respective fathers. 

Castella was restless and agitated : and Caroline had again sunk 
into her usual listless indifference, which seemed now deeper than 
ever, from the few moments of light that had played round the sur- 
face while interesting herself in the welfare of others. 

The arrangements for the matriage of Auguste de Magny with 
Mademoiselle de Nidry were now put en train; but Monsieur de 
Nidry wished to retain his daughter with him till the autumn. She 
and Caroline were now constantly together ; and each meeting in- 
creased the early prepossession they had entertained for each other. 
And on Caroline’s ascertaining that Auguste de Magny had candidly 
avowed to his affianced bride the besetting sin of his early youth, she 
never allowed an occasion to escape, without impressing on her 
friend’s mind the awful results that must necessarily attend any re- 
eurrence to that vice. 

‘* However strong may be your hold on his affections,” said she, 
“ rest assured it would be snapped asunder by his again indulging in 
play. You are already forewarned by his confession of past error ; 
and, believe me, it is perhaps the one least easy to be completely ab- 
jured—especially in this capitai, where the love of it seems to pervade 
every class, and where its indulgence is so a do not 
mean to terrify you,” continued she, observing Mademoiselle de Nid- 
ry’s agitated expression of countenance ; ‘1 hope and believe M. de 
Magny’s cure is as complete as he imagines it to be: but it is a fear- 
ful vice, as well in itself, as in its consequences. The poverty and 
distress it may cause are trifles compared with the overwhelming ills 
it works on the character of its votaries ; absorbing, as it does, every 
faculty, and rendering all other feelings vapid or distasteful. And 
the wife who knows her husband to have been at one time addicted 
to it, should redouble her endeavors to render him so cheerful and 
happy, that she may defy the seductions of her most formidable nval 
—for such must the love of play be considered. All other guilty 
attachments work their own dissolution; but this is a never-dying 
passion, clinging to its victim, and enthralling his reason, to the very 
last hour of his existence. When once this love has become habitual, 
I fear that no devotion, no sacrifice a wife could make, would be 
available ; but much may be done by a wife to prevent its becoming 
so. Auguste has already renounced it; and by his confession to you 
of its having once existed, has rendered you almost responsible for 
his never again relapsing into 1t.” 

Caroline was induced to talk thus with Mademoiselle de Nidry, 
from seeing how implicitly she adopted all Auguste de Magny’s fan. 
cies and made them her own, instead of opposing her really superior 
judgment to their indulgence. Monsieur de Magny’s character was 
truly amiable; but Caroline’s sorrows and trials had taught her to 
distinguish shades, where, to others who did not, like ber, look through 
the prism of grief, all might seem bright. She had detected in him, 
at times, a restlessness of character, an idleness of habit, which, if 
not combated, might plunge! him again into the same errer; and she 
was shocked at the bare possibility of her favorite Eugenie’s becom- 


ing, in after years, the victim, as she had herself been, of a heartless 
gambler. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


For several days after Castella had been informed of the events 
which had taken piace in Mrs. Thornton’s family, and was aware that 
Madelaine bad never pronounced those vows which had made him 
suppose her lost to him for ever, Caroline and he did not see each 
other except in society. 

Castella appeared, for the first time since their acquaintance, to 
shun being alone with her; and she felt too uncertain respecting the 
cause of Madelaine’s singular conduct since leaving the convent, to 
feel justified in speaking to him in a strain of congratulation. It 
was impossible to conjecture What might have caused Mavlelaine’s 
conviction that they were for cver separated; and it seemed cruel to 
awaken a hope that might never be realized. Caroline also remem- 
bered Castelia’s words respecting his own wayward mind; and then 
she thought of the comparatively little emotion he had experienced, 
to what she had expected to witness during her relation of the story. 
There certainly had been no cyidence of juy visible in his look or 
manner when he heard that Madelaine was free; and since this con- 
versation hé had appeared far more dejected than before. 

The Admiral had been two much engaged in the necessary ar- 
rangements consequent on his son’s intended marriage, to inquire of 
Caroline the effect produced on Castella’s mind by the history he had 
entrusted her to relate to him; but she knew that, the first half-hour 
they were alone, he would not fail to question her ; and, without any 
definite reason for it, she found herself endeavoring to delay this con- 
versation to the latest possible period. she hoped, meanwhile, Cas. 
tella might himself refer to the subject, and tell her v hat were his in. 
tentions respecting Madelaine. But he seemed as much bent on 
avoiding her as she was on escaping from the Admiral’s questions. 

The dissolution of the Chambers now, bowever, gave Admiral de 
Magny a littic more leisure; and at the earliest possible moment 
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he ae to Carvline’s apartment, and at once entered on the 
subjec 

It was in vain that Careline protested she was ignorant of Castel- 
la’s wishes and feelings under the new state of things. The Admi- 
ral told her it was a pretext unworthy of her; that there could be 
but One cause for his indifference ; t it could arise but from a 
change in his affections; that he had before suspected as much, and 
now felt certain that those affections which had been Madelaine’s 
were transferred to herself. Ignorant as Admiral de Magny was of 
the sorrow which weighed so heavily ou Caroline’s heart, he could 
not understand the emotion she betrayed, while listening to this as- 
sertion, but as an acknowledgment that she also felt an interest in 
Castella’s attachment; and he was about to soothe her and entreat 
her confidence, when, bursting into tears, she exclaimed, “ Oh, do 
not say so, Admiral de Magny! I implore you, do not even think 
se! Itis not the case, I assure you! God forbid that Castella’s 
good and noble heart should be a second time disappointed; for 
much, much as I esteem and regard him, I have no heart to give ; 
mine yearns but for the grave |” 

Admiral de Magny appeared astonished ;—“ the grave, the grave !"’ 
thought he. “Is it, then, possible that she loved her worthless hus. 
band? Well, well; some women, it is said, do love those who ill. 
treat them; but I had not suspected it to be her case,” These 
thoughts passed rapidly through his mind; but, taking her hand, he 
said, “ My dear Caroline, these are early days, I admit: but the 
heaviest sorrow will yield to time ; and it is a duty you owe yourself 
to struggl: against a grief, which can but render your future life 
lonely and miserable. Think of your youth, and do not let unavail- 
ing sorrow fur the dead render you unmindful of tie claims of the 
living. Castella’s feelings and notions are too delicate to wound 
your heart by any precipitate declaration; but you may rest assured 
he is sincerely and devotedly attached to you; and Madelaine’s re- 
moval from the convent places him in great embarrassment.” 

Caroline saw the error into which her expression had led the Admi- 
ral; but she was content it shou!d be so: much as she abhorred de- 
ceit, she could not cast it from her at the risk of exposing her real 
feelings. Her present aim was to change the opinion Admiral de 
Magny entertained of Castella’s attachment to herself; and, 
struggling against her own weakness, so forcibly recalled by 
this conversation, she said: ‘ Do not let us talk of me, my 
kind friend—it is of Cas‘ella that we must speak and let me 
try to combat your ideas about him. Rely on it, it is Made- 
laine he loves; while for me he feels the tenderness and affec- 
tionate solicitude with which misfortune never fails to inspire such 
hearts as his and yours.” ‘The Admiral’s smile did not make her 
poss she proceeded rapidly,—“ I can imagine how painful must 

e his present position; he cannot rejoice that the object of his first 
and ardent love is free from the trammels of pricstcraft—for in the 
same hour that he is told she is free, he is likewise told that she is 
herself indisposed to speak or hear of him. His pride is alarmed, 
and he is in doubt how to reconcile that feeling with more tender 
ones. But we, who love and appreciate him, and wish only for his 
happiness, must search out the means of appeasing the one and com- 
passing the other. Will you take me,”’ added she, ‘to Mademoi. 
ssile de Magny’s, and thus affurd me an opportunity of question- 
ing Madelaine. Perhaps with me she will have less reserve, when I 
teli her how fully [ comprehend Castella’s worth, and how anxious P 
am to prove my gratitude for all his generous kindness to me, by uni- 
ting him to the object whose supposed loss caused him all the misery 
I witnessed On our first acquaintance. When shall we go, dear Ad- 
ra ral de Magny ?” said she. 

The Admiral felt perplexed ; but one thing seemed clear—Caro- 
line did not return Castella’s love, or she would not seek to unite him 
to Madelaine; “ and perhaps,” thought he, “I may know nothin 
about these matters, and his affections are, as she says, unchanged. 
But there are some points in it that puzzle me, afterall; none, how. 
ever, so much as that Caroline should really have loved that worthless 
husband of hers.” 

In answer to her inquiry of when they should go to Mademoiselle 
de Magny’s, he said: ** Oh, it would be uscless to do so for some few 
days, Caroline ; for my sister and Madelaine are absent on a Visit; 
but, as soon as they return home, I will conduct you thither, and I 
trust you may be able to solve and correct all I do not anderstand in 
this business.” 

What were Castella’s feelings allthis time? He could not himself 
bring them to any thing like a decision. Madelaine’s image had 
been growing fainter and fainter in his memory for many months.— 
He wes even sensible thata more powerful sentiment—though he 
would not call it by the name which had distinguished his early at- 
tachment—had taken possession of his heart; but he knew it was 
there, like a solitary bird in the wilderness, never to hear @ responsive 
note. Madelaine was free; and their oft-exchanged vows might now 
be plighted in the sight of Heaven. But then, again, as if to mock 
his feelings, Madelaine shrunk from all mention of him, and seemed 
to avoid every recurrence to their former attachment; and it was 
perhaps the wound his pride thereby received, that hid from him the 
teal feeling with which he would otherwise have received the news 
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of her freedom : but for this change on her part, sorrow, rather than 
joy, would have predominated. 

Castella’s nature was perhaps as disinterested and as little tinged 
with egotism as any of his sex ; but he was a man—and where did 
one ever cxist to whom difficulty was not in some degree an aid, if 
not an incentive,to love? His mind was in that state most hard to 
be endured. Fluctuating between the good and ill which might arise 
to Madelaine and himself from a renewal of their intercourse, there 
was nothing positive in his feclings except a wish to avoid all conver- 
sation with Caroline till he could more distinctly comprehend his 
own sentiments; and during this state of indecision a circumstance 
occurred which, by calling forth his sympathy for her under a fresh 
trial, banished for the moment all thoughts of self. 

Onc evening on going to her apartment, Caroline found a large 
packet on her writing-table : it was addressed to her in a hand quite 
unknown; besides her own, Admiral de Magny‘s name and ful! ad. 
dress were on it, so that there cvuuld be no mistake—it must be in- 
tended for her. She broke the outer seals; within was another seal- 
ed packet, with only her name on it: this seemed to be in a feigned 
hand; but it was so like some writing she had been used to see, that 
it appeared strange she could not at the moment say from whom it 
came. 

On breaking the seals of this enclosure, an outside sheet in the 
well-known hand of her late husband, met her eye ; and she then 
wondered how she could have hesitated a moment about the address, 
But the packet itself, how came it there? by whom had it been 
sent? and for what purpose? The first movement naturally was to 
question Edwards; who eaid it had becn given her by the por- 
ter without any observation. It was not too late, and she sent het 
down to the lodge: but nothing was known about it. It had been 
given to one of the porter’s daughters, who was standing at the gate, 
by a man, who made no remark except asking if Madame Sullivan 
lived there. 

Caroline would not disturb Admiral de Magny that night, but she 
sat down herself to examine its contents. It was with a sensation 
of dread, a feeling of awe, thatshe didso. Who has not felt this on 
beholding, for the first time, a handwriting once familiar to them, 
when the hand that traced it is mouldering in the dust? It is like 
holding communion with the spirit of the dead! 

The packet itself appeared very voluminous; but ere she opened 
that, she tried to decipher the envelope, which began thus: 

“ The confession of a gambler to an ill-used and exemplary wife. 

“ Start not when you behold these characters; the hand that tra- 
ces, the heart that dictates them, will then be powerless to torture or 
disgrace you; for it is not intended that you should receive the pack. 
et they enclose till death shall have freed you from those tics so base- 
ly and treacherously imposed on your credulity and innocence. Ah! 
Caroline, were my life now to begin, instead of end, how changed a 
one might it not be—at least, so 1 at present thins—but it is better 
as it is!” 

Caroline was astonished and bewildered. Did she see right ?— 
Had Sullivan indeed been repentant when she last saw him? Oh, 
what a load of terror did that idea remove from her thought of his 
untimely end! To her he had, to the last, appeared a hardened sin. 
ner. But there was an Eyc, she knew, that no appearance could de. 
ceive—One whose justice can only bo measured by His mercy; and 
she sank on her knees, and remained long in prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, for the hope that had so suddenly arisen respecting her husbard’s 
state of mind before his death, 

She rose so exhausted as to be unable to peruse the contents of the 
packet, and she determined to put it away uuti! she could see Castella, 
forshe knew that his mind and feelings would in some measure take 
their tone from, and adapt themselves to hers, on the perusal of this 
extraordinary document. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

‘Canouine and Castella passed the next morning together, and va. 
rious were the emotions awakened, on learning the frightful degra- 
dation to which the whole vile and dissolate life of Sullivan had been 
devoted. He faithfully narrated the history of himself, and his 
family, up to the time of his introduction to Caroline, and pitiful in- 
deed was the revolting narrative. He laid the origin of his gambling 

ities, and of his crimes, to ‘Tupper, who wasa_ college ac- 
bey and whose fatal influence over him he could not with- 
stan . 

He then alluded to his acquaintance with Caroline’s aunt, which 
he said had been of long standing; “‘ for, spite of all my delinquen- 
cies and scrapes (said he) I had contrived to keep myself in society. 
The middling and more reflecting class would have discarded me ; 
but among the higher class there is more toleration of vice. Once 
admitted within its pale, it is not the sins and offences of which you 
may be guilty that will banish you from its precincts—it is not the 
commissiun, but the discovery, of sin whith is held by them in ap- 
horrence, and visited by their desertion. I had managed to make 
myself popular, and in some measure necessary, to two or three 
women of fashion; and their support was a passport among the 
world in which I lived. Mrs. Lister, whose buid and unprincipled 
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character terrified and amazed your innocent mind, reigned for some 
years omnipetent in the beau monde; her word was sufficient to re- 
tain or banish any man from its ranks; and she was my devoted ad- 
mirer and patroness. 

“For some years after my return from college, I rather shunued 
than courted the broader and grosser scenes of vice in which my 
youth and health had been cacrificed ; till | again met with Tupper, 
who had now become a married man; and, having obtained by his 
wife a large fortune, was again launched into the same vortex of vice 
in which he had before been so intimately connected. It was for a 
while in vain that he urged on me the profitable speculation to be 
made of matrimony ; but in an evil hour, he induced me to embark 
with him in a gambling partnership requiring capital; and such was 
his influence ever me, that I sold my estate to a supposed friend of 
his, for a sum which, though large, was far less thanits value. For 
a long period of time all was prosperous with us—our vile traffic un- 
suspected, and our position in a certain set unquestioned and uncom- 
promised. But the tide of fortune could not forever run in our fa- 
vor; and a sudden unfortunate turn left me a beggar; while Tupper 
conirived, by an act of consummate villainy, to keep himself harm- 
less in the crash. 

‘Just at this time the London season was at its close. Your cou- 
sin Bingham invited me to go with him to B——, where you and 
your aunt were to pass the autumn. The world had long seen 
through your aunt’s manceuvring: it was well kaown that none but 
her son would be allowed a chance with the heiress. Bingham co- 
veted the wealth as much as his mother; but he had become attach- 
ed, and his honor pledged, to a beautiful young woman, whose only 
fault was her poverty. Matters had gone so far that retreat seemed 
impossible ; and in this uncertain state of relinquishing your wealth, 
and incurring his mother’s curse; or breaking his faith to one to 
whom he appeared really attached, and braving her brother's ven- 
geance,—he stood irresolute, and selected me as his confidant and 
adviser. The wealth was all [ could sce as worth a struggle,—that 
was all my depraved mind could behold. Broken vows, a parent’s 
curse, Were but passing shadows ; the large fortune alone stood pre- 
eminent; and I affected to believe it impossible he could hesitate in 
his choice. 

** At this juncture Tupper again crossed my path; and from mere 
idleness, and as a good joke, I related to him Bingham’s scrape. At 
first he laughed heartily at his folly; but all at once, shaking my 
arm roughly, he exclaimed, ‘Are you such a spoony as not tosee how 
all this may tarn to your advantage, and make a better man of you 
than you were before this last business became blown? See you not,’ 
continued he, ‘ the game is Once more in Our own hand:? You must 
take me back with you to B——~. From Bingham’s state of mind, 
as deccribed by you, he will be an easy pigeon; and when we have 
well plucked him, how must he pay us, think you? why, by handing 
over the girl and her money to you, and you will divide it with us. 
What say you, Sullivan? how does the thought of matrimony, well 
gilded, please you now? Remember, you are in the power of two or 
three raseals, who won't long show you mercy.’ In this, asin every 
instance, did Tupper contrive to make his argument available by 
glancing at some pressing danger, only to be avoided by following 
his advie>. 

“T will pass over the time that was occupied in making Bingham 
li: ten to our fictions of the many whose fortunes had been made, and 
the power of gratifying their wishes obtained, by play. It was no 
easy matter to make him a gambler; but we were too old hands to 
be fuiled in our scheme by a love-sick boy ; and by degrees, the 
draught which was at first rejected with loathing, then sipped with 
mistrust, became nectar to his taste, and could not be drained quick 
eaough to satisfy his thirst, His days and nights were spent at our 
haunts; and the result fully equalled the expectations ‘Tapper had 
expressed, Bingham became my debtor in a sem ¢quivalent to your 
whole fortune. It was useless to pillage him beyond that amount, 
for he had nothing of his own auring his mother’s life, and we wish- 
ed, for the moment, to prevent any reference to her. 

“* Bingham’s remorse was fearful, on awaking from the delirium in 
which he had lived for some days and nights; and itrequired a mind 
as depraved as mine to contemplate the agony of my victim without 
sharing hisremorse It was difficult at first to make him understand 
the means by which he might pay his debt, and fulfil his pledge to 
his secretly betrothed; and I must do him the justice to say, that, 
when Tupper first proposed to him to assist in securing me the pos- 
session of your hand and fortune, he appeared to feel all the sacri- 
lege of such a proceeding ; but the overwhelming debt he had con- 
tracted, and his own attachment to another, by degrees rendered 
him less scrupulous, and he entered into our scheme, though always 
professing his aversion to it. 

“Tupper undertook to arrange the plan, and we were to act from 
time to time as he directed. I still remember Bingham’s look of tri. 


umph, when he imagined he had found a cause (not springing from 
his own unwillingness) that would render the execution of this ne- 
farious plot impossible—namely, that your consent would never be 
obtained, could he even venture to name it to you; when Tupper, 
calling him a blockhead, exclaimed, ‘ Name it to her! of course you 
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mast not think of such a thing! She must never imagine you have 
such an idea’ It must be by the downright persecution with which 
wg must urge your own suit, aided and backed, as you are sure to 

, by your mother, that she must be driven in despair to hsten to the 
declaration of our friend’s admiration and disinterested regard! The 
lady who has been lately engaged as her governess will be charged 
with the task of bringing this forward on every fitting occasion : she 
isan old friend of mine ; and I can rely on her tact and devotion to 
our cause. Ofcourse, we must make it worth her while, as your mo- 
ther’s anger may fall on her and injure her reputation: but that is 


— 
** During the succeeding weeks both Bingham and I were led by 
this fiend as a showman would play off his puppets; and nothing 
short of the ascendency he had so long held over me, and the terror 
with which he contrived to inspire Bingham, could have kept us 
to our parts, Every hour's delay we felt to be dangerous, for 
we dreaded that Lord Stavondale might return from sea; and 
Bingham knew that you would consult him ; and yet ages seemed to 
be passing, without my having gained one jot in your good graces. 
I need not enter into the villanous artifice practised upon your inno- 
cence by the wicked accomplices that had been placed about you. To 
your misery, they succeeded but too well; and by a generons im- 
pulse you became bound in the heavy leaden chain of a fraudulent 
marriage with one who had no feeling for your beauty, no respect for 
your pure excellence, but who regarded you solely us the alloy to the 
wealth he became possessed of by your means. 

“ Start not, Caroline when vou read my next assertion. Villain as 
I then was, I became ere long a tenfold deeper one; for it was by 
oe beauty and attraction that I hoped stil! further to enrich myself. 

knew that for me disgust could be your only feeling. Isaw you 
admired by all who approaehed you; and I could not believe in the 
virtue that perpetually rebuked me. Lord Stavondale’s death 
robbed you of the only protection that I] feared might militate against 
my design. 

‘* At Ryde I seemed to be in a fair way of obtaining it—for I could 
not be mistaken in Lord Knaresborough’s attachment to you; and I 
did not give any credit to your affection for the mother and sister.— 
I already saw the moment when I ehould ve again free, with a consi. 
derable sum of money to boot. 

“ Lord Knaresburough appeared to my distorted mind to imagine 
he had duped me; and tu revenge what I considered impertinent, I 
took the £10,000 he proposed to lend me to prevent our going abroad. 
I was astonished at his not following us thither; and then disap- 
pointed vengeance made me treat you, net only with indifference, but 
with brutality, endeavoring to sully the purity I despised and deplor- 
ed, by making you associate with some of the vilest beings that ever 
disgraced the human form. But you were too well! protect- 
ed by your own noble mind and decided manner, for the vile and 
worthless not toshrink from attempting such pollution. All I owed 

ou in my escape from Paris only added hate to my other feelings. I 
ad injured you too much, not to abhor every fresh proof of your 
goodn se. 

**] am interrupted; the hands of justice are again on me, and I 
may never be able to proceed ; yet there ie one more crime of which 
I wovld fain have disburdened my conscience; but it may not be; 
this time there is no escape.” 

> * * * = 

* * * * 
* * * * * 


Caroline’s head had been long buried in her hands; and on Cas- 
tella’s concluding, she did not remove them, but with considerable 
difficulty begged him to leave her, and to find some pretext for her not 
leaving her room, as ehe was unable to see any one. He was going 
to obey her, when starting up, she said almost wildly, ‘‘ Promise me, 
Gastella, that no power, no circumstance shal! ever make you betray 
any knowledge of the packet you have been reading; and never 
again, I beseech you, never again speak of it, or allude to it, to me!” 

Terrified at a vehemence so unnatural to her, Castella feared to 
excite her further, and gave the required promise. She again cov- 
ered her face, and he left the room; nor did he till late in the next 
day seek to interrupt her solitude. The Admiral had been engaged 
the whole day between the Chambers and council of ministers, and 
knew not that any thing had detained her in her apartment; and 
Augusta de Magny was almost always at Vaugirard. Thus every 
thing tended to render the receipt of this manuscript unknown but to 
herself and Castella. 


While Caroline had been listening to this awful confession, she 
had been hoping she might be able to keep the knowledge ef it from 
the Admiral. It could but render his horror of Sullivan greater; and 
there was nothing in it that concerned any one but herself. She al- 
most blamed herself for having given it into Castella’s hands: and 
when he came to the part where Lord Knaresborough’s name was 
mentioned, gladly would she have snatched it from him ; but in her 
agitated state she was unable to make any effort to obtain it, and 
she feared to trust her voice tobid him pause, As soon as she reco- 
vered a little, on being left alone, she took it up again, and read over 
all that related to Lord Knaresborough. Alas! it all served to exalt 
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him in her eyes; and yet did she not know, had sho not the proof, 
that he must have been then deceiving? Even the circumstance of 
the £10 900 she ecculd not ascribe to the cause Sullivan did; for she 
remembered it had been settled that Mrs. Patterson was to accompe- 
ny them: and might it not have been given rather than lose her soci- 
ety? And yet Sullivan had said he could not be deecived in Lord 
Knaresborough’s attachment to herself! Huw did her eyes fix on 
those words! with whut satisfaction did she again turn to them !— 
Alas! could she have proved their truth, half her anguish—her con- 
suming sorrow—would huve vanished. Hard as it was to be forgot- 
ten and supplanted by another in such a heart «s his, how much less 
painfulthan to remember each cherished word and look that had 
found an answering tenderness in her inmost heart but as proofs of 
his power to deceive and mielead! 

What a fearful picture of human nature did Caroline's eye embrace, 
as Lord Knaresborough’s unworthiness, and her husband's diegrace- 
ful life, by turns presented themselves to her view! The latter had 
been from early youth, the victim of his own bad passions: no mo- 
ther’s watchful eye had marked the rising fault, and resolutely check- 
edits growth. His mother had loved him ; but it was with a feeling 
centred in self, unworthy of a parent’s heart, and fatal toa child’s 
future life. No father’s counsel had ever opposed itself to cheek the 
vices of his youth; the man who stood ostensibly in that sacred rela- 
penn delighted to thwart and humble him, till the pride that 
might have kept him firm in good purpose, had it been judiciously 
treated, was rendered, by this harsh man’s conduct, an incentive to 
vice, instead of a protection against it. Half maddened by sueb ar- 
bitrary Conduct,goad: d by the bitter taunts and insinuations address- 
ed to him, he was left friendless and alone. 

What wonder that Jie should become the slave of his own passions? 
How had he fallen! how lost to all that was worthy the name of man 
had he become! But then he had been strongly tempted; and what 
had he to oppose to that temptation? A mind weakened by excess 
—a conscience trembling under its weight of sin—a reason too little 
under control, and too infirm of purpose co fourm any safeguard 
against the sccnes placed before him to dazzle and betray by such 
men as Tupper. 

What wonder, then, that he became the disciple, the slave, and at 
length the instigator of crime? And what had been the one thing 
wanting in Sullivan's life—the one which alone could and would 
have kept him unpoluted, even among such associates? A (ecling 
and sense of religion. But in this he was wholly deficier.t: not one 
pious thought or hope could she remember ever to have heard him 
express before the perusal of this narrative; and through his whole 
life, as there portrayed, not one spark was visible. No wonder that 
that he had felicn a victim: and she wept bitterly as she thought 
how much less pulliation could she find for Lord Knaresboroug!:’s un. 
worthiness. ‘True, it bore no affinity, no comparison with her hus- 
band’s crimes ; but he had been carefully and tenderly reared by good 
and exemplary parents; early instructed and admonished, both by 
precept and example, in the exercise of religious duties; his faith 
and trust in the Almighty constantly avowed in the presence of a 
dying sister. If such an one, so surrounded by worth and innocence, 
so cradjed and trained in the path that leads to peace, could debase 
himself to the committal of such guile and hypocrisy, what human 
power Could have saved one who from chi!dhood to mature age had 
been on alien from his God! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Lorp Knareszorouen and his mother didnot remain many days 
in London after Lady Honoria’s marriage ; but proceeded to join her 
and Mr. Montague at Chantilly, as had been arranged, and from 
thence they travelled together to Paris. Andhere Lord Knaresbo- 
rough would not have delayed an hour, had not his mother reminded 
him of her wish to see an old friend, whose husband was then ambas- 
sador at that court. They were lodged at the hotcl Windsor, over- 
looking the Tuileries. Its luxuriant gardens were at this moment in 
great beauty, the rich avenues of lime-trees embalming the whole 
atmosphere with their fragrance. It was with great regret they 
heard that the Marquise de C—— and her family were absent at a 
chateaa fiftecn leagues from Paris. But two days after their artival, 
they were invited to dine at the British Ambassy. It was necessary 
to use all Lady Knaresborough’s influence with her son to induce him 
to accompany her thither. He felt unfit for society, aud dreaded the 
restraint it must be on his thoughts ; but when he remembered all 
his mother’s indulgence to his wayward moods, he could not resist 
her entreaties; and he was standing at a window in the drawing- 
room, ready to attend her to the carriage, when he was attracted by 
the stopping of a splendid cquipage before the grille leading into the 
gardens ; and his eyes became rivetted, his whole frame trembling 
with emotion, as he beheld Castella descend from it, and then give 
his hand te assist alady in deep black, who immediately took his 
arm, and entered the gardens with him. 

On Lady Knaresborough’s entrance, she found her con pele as 
death, and hardly able to support himself. He related to her whom 
he had seen ; and almost fancied he had behold in his mother's quick 
movement an admission that she began to partake in his suspicions. 


————————————— OT —e 
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Tucy were late, and proceeded at a rapid pace to the Faubourg St 
Honore ; and Lord Knaresborough was still under great excitement, 
when they were ushered inte Lady G——’s presence. 

Every one was assembled except two guests, for whom they con. 
tinued to wait, when Monsieur de Magny was announced. He came 
forward, his regret at being the bearer of his father’s ex- 
cuses. “At the moment they were entering the carriage, the Admiral,” 
he said, “‘ had received a summons to attend the King, and could 
only hope his majesty would not detain him so long as to prevent his 
attending her ladyship’s soriee.”’ 

Lore Knaresborough and Auguste de Magny were seated by cach 
other at table ; and the latter talked so fluently, and in such raptures, 
of Englend and the extreme hospitality of the English, that by de- 
grees he drew Lord Knaresborough from his own harassed thoughts ; 
and before dinner was finished, they had arranged to meet on the 
morrow, and Auguste de Magny had promised to procure permission 
for Lord Knaresborough to visit the Musee de !a Marine, which was 
at that moment closed to the public. 

In the evening, a brilliant circle was assembled in the spacious sa- 
lons of the embasey ; but Lord Knaresborough and Auguste de Mag- 
ny concinued alternately sauntering through the motley groups, or 
sitting down in a retired corner, te discuss sume matter of research 
which seemed to interest them both. 

Daring one of these intervals a noisy group, chiefly English, ap- 
proached them, and, recognising Lord Knaresborough, came up and 
accosted him. 

The conversation became generel, and turned on the different cus- 
tom: and usages in French and English society—cach individual 
claiming indulgence for the error, or asserting the superiority of those 
supposed to belong more distinctively to his own country. 

ne of the Englishmen asserted that ene, if not the worst, per. 
nicious vice of the present day had certainly originated with the 
French ; “ For,” said he, “ for many years gambling was not only 
tolerated, but encouraged, by your government, whose treasury was 
largely fed by this destructive passion.” 

“ Well,” returned a Frenchman, “if we admit your principle of 
our being the original masters of this vice, it is beyond all dispute 
that from England we have drawn our most assiduous and devoted 
pupils.’ 

a And yet,” interrupted Auguste de Magny, “I, who have lived 
in England, declare it not to be an English vice ; nor do I believe it 
generally followed with the same reckless avidity by them as by us.” 

“ Why, De Magny, you forget the scenes in which you were your- 
self supposed to have been a victim : do you not remember the gang 
whose chief lived in the Rue Castiglione, with his pretty wife, and 
used to give dinners to the unwary ?” 

** Oh,” exclaimed another, “ you allude to Sullivan, that prince of 
gamblers. Well, I hear he has met with an untimely end, while 
flying from pursuit.” 

Ono, who had not yet spoken, observed, “At all events, we French- 
men keep our wives sacred from such scenes.” 

“ Well, but,” said one of the former speakers (Achille de B——,) 
“ Sullivan’s wife might have beena willing associate. I hear sheis 
now in Paris, under the protection of some unknown Italian roue.” 

Auguste de Magny darted forward, excluiming, “‘ Who among 
you presumes to cast acensure on Mrs. Sullivan ?” . 

His action had been so prompt. his look was so haughty and indig- 
nant, that for a moment no answer was given: when again Auguste 
repeated the question, adding, “‘ That man (and he fixed his eyes on 
the one ne had marked,) I say, that man stirs not from my presence 
till he has told me on what grounds he has repeated, or from what 
motive he has invented, the caluinny.” 

“De Magny,” answered the last speaker, ‘‘it was I who uttered 
it ; but, I believe, in doing so, I only repeated a thing currently known 
among us all.” 

“ 1 know nothing of common report,” said Auguste. ‘‘ You utter- 
ed it ; and I shal! consider you the author of the vile ealumny, the 
inventor of the infamous lie you have asserted, unless you give me 
up your authority.” 

Some of the party now came forward, and besought these two in- 
dividuals to be calm, to remember where they were, and not to suffer 
an unguarded word—a mere jest—-to lead them into a serious quarrel. 

Auguste de Magny’s lip curled with disdain as he proudly said, 
‘Gentlemen, “this affair concerns Monsieur Achille de B—— and 
myself ; and he will find me ill disposed to treat it asa jest.” 

He was then moving off, when Lord Knaresborough, who had 
stood transfixed during the jforegoing scene, rushed after him, and, 
seizing his hand, said, ina voice almost inarticulate, “* Monsieur de 
Magny, I must see you again to-night ; at what hour shall I find you?” 

Auguste de Magny was evidently surprised ; but conceiving Lord 
Knaresborough had some strong motive for making the request, an- 
swered, “You must not come to me—it might alarm my father ; 
but tell me where I shall call on you in an heur from this time.” 

Lord Knaresborough named the hotel Windsor ; and they parted. 

As quickly as the crowded apartment would permit him, Lord 
Knaresborough now eought his mother, and begged her to recur 
home with him as sooa as she could, 
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She saw he was violently agitated ; so, asking no questions, she 
immediately arose, and took his arm to depart. 

Oa their way home, he related to her how much he had been pleas- 
ed with Auguste de Magny’s appearance and conversation during 
dinner ; and then proceeded to describe the scene that had just occur. 
red, and which he feared could end but in a duel; for he felt per- 
suaded de Magny intended to devote the intervening hour to the ar- 
rangement of it. 

Lady Knaresborough was distressed at this probable result ; but 
she feltasudden eonviction that M. de Magny’s visit would clear 
Caroline’s reputation; and she resolved to be present at the approach. 
ing interview. They were, however, kept in anxious suspense for 
more than two hours, when at last M. de Magny was announced. 

Lord Knaresborouga ran forward to mect him and inquire what had 
occurred; when he had the gratification to find that all had been ar. 
pres consistently with the honor of de Magny and the reputation 
of Caroline, without the former’s life being put in peril by a meeting 
with the base slanderer. 

‘*It appears,” said Auguste de Magny, ‘ that fighting is no part 
of Achille de B——’s creed. Like all defamers of women, he isa 
coward at heart, as this memorandum, signed by him, and written 
under my friend's dictation, will clearly shew.’ And he handed Lord 
Knaresborough a note, in which M. de B—— acknowledged his 
statement to have been a pure invention to gratify a malicious feel- . 
ing he entertained against all Engiish women, having been formerly 
made a dupe by one of them. 

Lord Knaresborough returned immediately to his mother, to relate 
the happy termination of an affair which had threatened them with 
so much uneasiness; and Auguste de Magny quickly following him, 
Lady Kaaresborough begged him tobe seated : and, seeing how un- 
able her son was to speak about the subject on which they both de- 
sired information, shesaid, ‘*M. de Magny, I have heard from my 
son, with feclings of admiration, your beld and honest defence of a 
lady whom I love as adaughter, whose virtues are higuly appreciat- 
ed by me, and whose present residence I am most desirous of know- 
ing, that I may assure her how grieved I have bcen at losing sight 
of her. Can you and will you give it me ?” 

“* Most certainly, Madam ; and truly do I rejoice that Mrs. Sulli- 
van is likely to find an old and kind friend ; for her present sad state 
requires the balm of friendship to soothe and calm it. In defending 
her from the vile and cowardly slanderer who dared to malign her, I 
have done no more than any honest man would have done—knew- 
ing, as I do, all her suff-rings—possessing, as I do the fullest proofs 
of herinnocence. She has been for the lest few days here under my 
father’s roef; and has been under his protection ever since she so 
nobly resolved to share her worthless husband’s banishment from 
Paris.” And here Auguste de Magny gave a rapid detail of the 
causes which led to her acquaintance with the Admiral; of the dis- 
covery made by him regardiag his old friend Lord Stavondale ; and 
his consequent resolve to shield and protect her, as far as he could, 
from the perils that surrounded her ; of his (Auguste’s) former ac- 
quaintance with Castella (the outline of whose story he gave;) his sub-- 
sequent meeting with him at Nancy ; and his having, under his 
father’s sanction, persuaded him to become his agent in protecting 
Mrs. Sullivan. ‘* Which trust,” added Auguste, ‘‘he has nobly 
fulfilled,—more than once perilling his own life in furtherance of it.” 

Lady Knaresberough’s tears had been falling fast while Auguste 
was relating some of the many tria!s Caroline had undergone at Stras. 
burg ; and more especially as he went on to describe the sad wreck 
of her former self she had been since her sudden and alarming ill- 
ness there. 

And what were Lord Knaresborough’s feelings and emotions dur- 
ing this recital? Now, indeed, he felt how true had been his moth-" 
er’s words,—that his own impetuosity had been the cause of both 
their sufferings. 

His mother saw his painful struggle, and endeavored to relieve 
him, bv saying, “ Join with me, Alfred, in thanking M. de Magny. 
fur all he has done for our dear friend : we must not let to-morrow pass 
without assuring the Admiral of the deep gratitude and admiration 
we feel for his noble and generous conduct. In the morning I will 
write to Mrs. Sullivan, that my visit may not startle her; for it will 
seem anage till I again behold her.” 

Still Lord Knaresborough could not recover himself. But as Au- 
guste de Magny arose and was taking leave, he went up to him; and, 
taking hie hand, presented it earnestly, saying, ‘‘ Imagine all E would 
say ; my feelings cannot be expressed by words.” 

Early in the morning Lady Knaresborough wrote to Caroline, and 
now her messenger returned with the answer. It was short, and 
and evidently traced by a hand trembling with emotion. She beg- 
ged Lady Kuaresborough to forgive her for not going at once to her— 
said she was still very feeble, the effects of along and severe ill- 
ness ; but that she would be bappy to receive Lady Knaresborough 
whenever she could call on her. 

** Not a word for me,” said Lord Knaresborough ; “ not even a - 
mention of my name! Ah! I see plainly how it is, my brutal con. 
duct te Castella at Surasburg bas resolved her never to renew our ac~ 
quaintance.” 
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“ My dear Alfred, why should she mention you, when I did not do 
so? How can she be aware you are here? |, too, see plainly ——” 
** What!” exclaimed Lord Knaresborough; ‘then you, too, think 
‘she loves Castella! Omy mother, why have I established her worth 
but to lose her ?”” 

“« My dear child, pray compose yourself, and endeavor to think 
with more consistency. Why, Alfred, I do not know you under this 
peevish excitement. You who have been for years my friend and 
counsellor, do not let me see you sink into a captious, wayward boy !” 

“ Ah, my mother, your gentle heart cannot judge of the wild and 
stormy passions that are rending mine! Promise ine butto ascertain 
the truth ; to discover from Curolineif my impetuosity, my base sus- 
picions, have destroyed the interest she once felt furme ; and I will 
try to bear my fate as a man should do: but suspense on this point 
will drive me mad.” 

Lady Knaresborough saw it would be inffectual at that moment 
to argue with him ; and secretly hoping that he might have no cause 
for despair, she ordered her carriage to proceed at once te Admiral de 
Magny’s. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

As svon as Caroline had a little recovered herself after the peru- 
sal of Sullivan’s posthumous packet, she had endeavored to direct her 
thoughts to Castella’s and Madeline’s position. Admiral de Magny 
had taken her to his sister’s chateau, and she had seen Madelaine ; 
but, notwithstanding all her endeavors, had failed in obtaining her 
confidence.—W hen she spoke to her of Castella, extolled his good 
and amiab'e qualities, expatiated on al! she herself owed him, Ma- 
delaine would listen attentively and sigh heavily, and then say, 
“GWhy, dear lady, tell me all this? we are parted forever; and I 
only pray not to see him—that will J hope be spared me.” 

“Why should you be so unjust to him, Madelaine ?” asked Caro- 
line ; if there is any thing that has displeased you in Castclla’s con- 
duct, to make you wish to break your engagement—(Madelaine 
trembled at this mention of it,)—surely you should allow him an op- 
‘portunity for explanation. Remember how you have both been im- 
posed on !” 

“Oh! there is nothing to explain on his part,” replied Made- 
laine—* it is all my doing ; but it is sufficient : we are parted for- 
ever!” And then, to avoid further entreaty she would escape to 
her own room. 

Caroline had just returned from one of those discussions, when, 
feeling her head oppressed by the heat and dust of the road, she 
had listened to Castella’s proposal of a saunter in the shade of the 
Tuileries Gardens; and the Admiral’s carriage being in the court- 
yard to take him out to dinner, and he still engaged on business, 
they took it as far as the gate, and it was then Lord Knaresbor-. 
ough had seen them descend from it. They spent their evening 
together in conversation regarding Madelaine; and Caroline advised 
his seeking an interview with her himself. 

“ There is evidently,” said she, “some cause producing on her 
mind the feeling that you are separated for ever: but you have a 
right to inquire into that cause; and if it be one to militate against 
the happiness of your future lives, you must overcome or bend to it; 
but, on the other hand, if it be but some chimera, cradled and nursed 
into a semblance of reality, by the hold the priest had obtained over 
her young mind, a few words of explanation may overcome it. Oh! 
Castella, do not throw away the happiness of being beloved by this 
apparent apathy in its search.” And then, overcome by her own 
recollections, she hastily bid him good night, and retired to her 
apartment. 

On entering Caroline’s room next morning, Edwards gave her 
Lady Knaresborough’s note, which merely stated the pleasure it hed 
given her, late the night before, to find she was in Paris ; and in- 
quiring how she would best like to arrange their early meeting. 
* Will you come to me, dear Caroline; or shall J go to you?” asked 
Lady Knaresborough. 

The sight of the handwriting overcame Caroline’s weakened 
nerves, and she was obliged to read it several times ere she could feel 
quite sure of its contents. ‘ Lady Knaresborough in Paris! O then 
might not, or rather was it not certain, her son and his bride were 
also there!” and Caroline felt how unequal she was to meeting them. 
But Lady Knaresborough, the kind and affectionate woman, who had 
ever welcomed her approach with almost a mother’s tenderness, and 
whom she herself had tenderly loved, how could she resolve not to 
see her? What excuse could she form for such apparently ungrate- 
ful conduct? She must see Lady Knaresborough, but her son— 
never. She would, she must, find some pretext for avoiding him ; 
and she took advantage of the choice Lady Knaresborough’s note 
offered her, though she felt it ungracious to do so; and begged her to 
come to her at Admiral de Magny’s. 

Her agitation was so great as the hour advanced at which she 
might expect Lady Knaresborough’s visit, that she was forced to 
press her hands on her heart to still its beatings. She heard the 
catriage enter the court yard; heard Lady Knaresborough an- 
uounced ; tried to go forward tu welcome her, and fell almost sense- 
less intoher arms. So many circumstances known to both rendered 
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this meeting one of deep and holy emotion. Since they had last met, 
the sweet and gentle being, the idolised daughter, the de. oted friend, 
who had been the embanding link te both their hearts, had been 
taken away; and the first sight of each other could not but bring 
back that sad event with renewed sorrow to them both. There were 
other causes, known only to Caroline, that rendered it tenfold painful 
to her. How could she look at Lady Knaresborough, receive her 
caresses, and not think of the title to her affections she had for a few 
short days permitted herself to hope for. And now, who had ac- 
quired that right 7—Mrs. Patterson, who would never have been to 
her more than indifferent, had she not filled a place she felt her to be 
utterly unworthy of. All these thoughts, passing as they did in 
rapid succession across Caroline’s mind, served to prolong her agita- 
tion ; and Lady Knaresborough was the first to recover herself suffi- 
ciently to be eble to speak without tears. 

& She gazed long and mournfully on Caroline’s pale face and at- 
tenuated form, and thought how severe must have been the suffering 
that had produced such ravages. 

Caroline at length forced herself to inqnire how long Lady Knares- 
borough had been in Paris. 

She was answered—“Only three days. And now that I have 
found you, dear Caroline, my continental journey 1s at an end; and 
I shall be ready to return home as soon as you will accompany me. 
It was nothing but anxicty for Augusta’s friend that could have 
drawn me so far from her grave.” * 

This allusion, the first that had been uttered to Lady Augusta’s 
memory, again nearly overpowered them both ; and it was with diffi- 
culty Caroline asked if Lady Knaresborough had the picture which 
was so kindly destined for her. 

‘* No,” replied the poor mother; ‘‘ I have never seen it since the 
hour she put it into Alfred’s hand ; but he will tell you where it is.” 

This was the climax. Caroline felt that the moment was come in 
which she must make one great effurt, if she would yet guard from 
Lady Knaresborough’s view the seeret that was wringing her heart ; 
and without venturing to raise her eyes, she said, “ Is Lord Knares- 
borough, too, here? I hope he is well.” 

“No, Caroline,” said Lady Knaresborough, ‘he is far from well ; 
body and mind are alike indisposed; but I shall send him to relate 
his own story to you, that you may fully comprehend the cause of all 
he suffers.” 

‘- Gracious Heaven!" thought Caroline, ‘‘ what new trial is ap- 
pointed me! Lord Knaresborough relate to me that he is unhappy ! 
bespeak, mayhap, my pity for his ill-assorted marriage! No, no; 
sooner would I fly hence, and leave all who care for me, than under- 
go such torture.” ‘These thoughts almost deprived her of the power 
of utterance; but after a little pause, she said, ‘I am going to pass 
a few days in the country with Admiral de Magny’s sister; but on 
my return, I hope, dear Lady Knaresborough, you will send me my 
friend’s gift.” é 

Lady Knaresborough fancied she saw in this avoidance of her son’s 
visit a proof of her displeasure at his conduct, which she entertained 
no doubt Castella had told her of at Sirasburg; but she did not see 
in this circumstance any cause for despair. ith woman’s true tact, 
she felt that, had she been indifferent, she would have preserved no 
resentment; or, if she had done so, would have avowed it. 

As Caroline ceased speaking, Castella entered the room, to tell her 
the Admiral’s caleche was getting ready for her little journey to the 
country, and that he had made up his mind, if she approved of it, 
to go with her. 

here was an ease in all that Caroline said or did on Castella’s 
entrance. The manner in which she presented him, and then spoke 
of him as a tried and valued friend, convinced Lady Knaresborough, 
that friendship and esteem were the only sentiments she entertained 
for him; but she was not quite so sure of the nature of his feelings. 
In fact, seeing Lady Knaresborough so unexpectedly in Caroline’s 
apartment, brought back to Castella’s memory the mention made in 
Sullivan’s memoir of that name; and this recollection plunged him 
into a train of thought that rendered his manner confused and 
agitated. 

After a few moments passed in general conversation, Lady Knares- 
borough rose to take her leave, and affectionately embracing Caro. 
line, begged her to let her know the moment she returned; adding, 
‘‘ you must come among us; for though the bride is a sad wild and 
noisy creature, we will try to keep her spirits under control, that they 
may not fatigue you; and a little cheerful society will do you good.” 

“ Cheerful society!” thought poor Caroline; ‘cheerfal society 
with Lord Knaresborough aud his bride! Well, thank God, his 
mother does not as yet suspect me; and before any weakness of mine 
can unveil my secret, I will be far from hence.” 

But to accomplish this was more difficult than she had anticipated. 
Admiral de Magny was engaged, and could only see her for a mo. 
ment before she set off to his sister’s chateau; nor could she find any 
opportunity of mentioning t®him her wish, nay, rather her determi- 
nation, to return immediately to England; and had, after all, to set 
out for Mademoiselle de Magny’s without speaking of it. 

Caroline had told Lady Knaresborough she should be absent three 
or four days; so, whether she remained away as long or not, she was 
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not likely to be sought by her or herson. She sometimes thought it 
would be best to an a next day, and communicate her plan to Ad- 
miral de Magny at once ; but at present she felt she must occupy 
herself only with Castella’s prospects; for the more determined she 
became to quit Paris, the more desirous she felt to discover the 
mystery which separated him from Madelaine. 

She was glad he had decided on accompanying her ; for she 
thought the impression his unexpected appearance would make on 
Madelaine might be decisive. It was true she had seen but little of 
her; but that little had shown her that the amiable heart she ap- 
peared to possess had no counterpoise against any of its weaknesses 
or illusions in the vigor cf her undeistanding. Madelaine was a 
sweet and gentle being; but with her it was all softness and gentie- 
ness: it was a beautiful personification of youth and innocence, but 
but there were no striking features to relieve and bring forward the 
picture; and Caroline’s strong and ardent mind could not assert it- 
self with it. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Ir was evening when Caroline and Castella arrived at Mademoi- 
selle de Magny'’s; and they were told that the ladies were in the 
garden. Caroline proceeded thither, but she checked Castella’s move- 
ment to follow her. She had become nervous herself as to the effect 
this sudden and unexpected meeting might produce ; and she thought 
it would be kinder to give Madelaine some warning. 

As they returned to the house, she put her arm through Madelaine’s, 
and said, ‘* I did not come alone. There is an older friend, one who 
has strong claims on your affection, waiting to see you.” 

Madelaine trembled violently ; but instead of answering Caroline, 
eaught hold of Mademoiselle de Magny’s hand, saying, “ It is Cas. 
tella who is come; but you know I must not, cannot see him.” 

“* Compose yourself, my dear child,” replied Mademoiselle de Mag- 
ny; ‘“ go to your room, and I will speak to Signor Castella.” 

And Caroline no longer wondered at the influence the Abbe M—— 
had obtained over Madeclaine, for she saw that the same had been 
since acquired by Mademoiselle de Magny, and that, in fact, she 
was one of those beings who become pliant in the hands of any one 
who will direct them ; and a pang shot across her mind as she thought 
of Castella’s nobler faculties. Nature had richly endowed his mind 
with all that was gentle and amiable: the early cultivation of the 
arts and sciences had refined it ; but had he been the scion of wealth 
and luxury, it might never have risen to the pre-eminence it had ac- 
quired in the proud struggle forced upon it by adversity. 

It is not the plant raised and forced in a hotbed that produces 
flowers of the sweetest fragrance, or fruit of the richest flavor. It is 
rather the plant grown on some congenial soil, left to the vicissitudes 
of sun and storm, that acquires strength in its growth, and luxuriance 
in its fruitfulness. 

Adversity had given an intensity to Castella’s thoughts and feel- 
ings far above the generality of his countrymen. He possessed all 
their enthusiasm, but it was grafted on the steady reasBning, the deep 
reflection, and the manly courage attributed more generally to those 
of rougher and colder climes than soft and sunny Italy. As these 
ideas presented themselves to Carolinc, Madelaine appeared even yet 
more childish and weak than she had before imagined her. ‘* And 
if,” thought Caroline, “ if she is indeed to be swayed and directed 
by every one who may seck to guide her, how will she ever become 
a companion for one of his noble and exalted character? Am I re- 
ally performing a kindness to either, by endeavoring to unite for life 
two beings so dissimilar? Castella’s heart is at this moment lonely 
and oppressed ; but will it be rendered less so by an association with 
one so evidently his inferior in all that pertains to intell.ct ? wil jt 
not be chaining a lifeless mind to one of bright intelligence—no word 
awakening echo in the other’s breast, no thought understood ere half 
expressed? Alas! with Madelaine his life may never be otherwise 
than peaceful, but it will never rise to happiness; the poctry of his 
heart, the refinement of his character, will never be appreciated by 
such a wife.” And pursuing these thoughts, she remained walking 
up and down the avenue in which she had been left by Mademoiselle 
de Magny and Madelaine, till, remembering that Castella was alone, 
and must be anxiously .waiting the result of her interview with the 
latter, she hurried to the chateau, and was endeavoring to excuse 
Madelaine’s flight when Mademoiselle de Magny entered the room. 

Caroline presented them to each other, and immediately left them 
together, to give and receive the explanation Mademoiselle de Mag- 
ny was doubtless entrusted by Madelaine to make. 

Caroline remained a considerable time in the garden alone. At 
length Castella came to seek her, and told her he had heard the cause 
of Madelaine’s scruples. 

¢* Some scenes in the convent,” said he, she declares had struck 
on her imagination so forcibly, and caused in her mind such a dread 
of confession, that she made a vow, that if, by any means, she sheuld 
be preserved from the living death she had so weakly permitted her. 
self 10 believe necessary to her salvation, she would abjure the Roman 
Catholic faith ; that she dared not communicate this resolution to her 
mother—hence her wish to remain with Mademoiselle de Magny ; 


and tliat, believing me a bigot to the Romish faith, she thought her 
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recantation of it must be an insuperable barrier to our union. But 
you, Mrs. Sullivan,” continued he, “ are aware that it is the point 
—_ likety to unite us; for you know the convert you have made 
of me. 

“Do not say me, Castella,” replied Caroline ; ‘ for, indeed, I trust 
and believe it was your own reason and conviction that induced you 
to adopt a measure of such deep and vital importance.” 

‘“* Weil,” returned he, ** we will not argue on the cause—the effect 
has been to place me again in the position 1 before held—of Made- 
Jaine’s affiianced husband.” ‘There was a look of anguish imprinted 
in every feature as he added, ‘‘ May the Almighty, who has so willed 
it, enable me religiously to fulfil its duties !” 

Caroline was deeply affected by his manner: she saw it was an 
adoption of old ties, without the feeling that had made them light 
and joyous,—the form was there, but the spirit was gone. But she 
knew so well the sound principles, the honorable mind, the tenderness 
of heart he possessed, that she hoped Madelaine’s gentlencss would 
sood acquire for her again that hold on his affections which she might 
in some measure have lost. Saying something of this kind, she pro- 
ceeded with him to the house, where Madelaine and Mademoiselle 
de Magny had remained; and affectionately embracing the former, 
she bid her henceforth think of her as one who owed Castella too 
much, not too seck to love and be loved by his wife. 

The evening was already far spent ; and Caroline, weary with her 
trials of the morning, and her little journey, retired to her room ; and, 
dismissing Edwards as quickly as she could, she tried to refleef, as 
calmly as was possible, on her own position, and what ought to be 
her conduct in it. She felt she could do any thing that might be re- 
quired of her, but see Lord Knaresborough: his mother’s observation 
had rendered this more than ever impossible. She thought she could 
botter have endured to see him the gay, careless bridegruom ; for then 
pride, and something like contempt, might have supportedher. But 
the unhappy, disappointed husband, already bewailing the miseries of 
an ill-assorted union to her who knew so well the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of such victims,—how could she ever control her feelings? And 
if she uttered one word of sympathy, she felt that her secret could 
no longer remain safe from that gaze she so well remembered, but 
could never meet without cmotion. But then, what pretext could 
she use for wishing so suddealy to leave Admiral de Magny, afier 
having but a few days before promised to remain with him till after 
Auguste’s marriage, when he would otherwise, for a time, be left 
quite alone? He would, he must, assuredly think her wayward and 
ungrateful ; but, at all events, he would not know hersecret. ‘* Ah!” 
exclaimed she, “‘ any thing, every thing, rather than be known for 
the broken-hearted victim of my own creduleus vanity, which led 
me to dream of love where pity alone dwelt! I will go back at once 
to Paris, and trust to chance to befriend ine in my conference with 
the dear old Admiral. 1 will entreat him not to judge my conduct 
by appearances ; and, as Lord Stavondale’s memory made him my 
friend, I will beseech him still to let it protect me from his anger.” 

She desired horses to be ordered for her return to Paris immedi- 
ately after breakfast ; and on getting into the carriage, told Castella 
she would make his excuses to the Admiral; and was glad to find 
herself once more alone. 

‘The nearer she approached Paris, the more her agitation increased ; 
and she seemed so exhausted on entering the hotel, that Edwards 
advised her to rest in the drawing room, which at that honr was sure 
to be uuoccupied, rather than go up higher to her own apartments. 
She took away her bonnet and shawl, and quickly returned with a 
glass of water. Caroline drank a little, which seemed to revive her; 
and having seated herself in a fauteuil near the window, she dis- 
missed her maid, desiring that the Admiral might be told, when he 
came, that she was in the drawing room, and wished to see him. 
She was considering how she might best commence this ungracious 
subject, when the Awisster threw open the folding-doors of the salon, 
and in a loud voice announced Lord Knaresborough ! 

In an instant he was at her side kneeling by her, with her cold and 
trembling hands in his. Utterance seemed denied to both. At length 
Caroline withdrew her hands, and Lord Knaresborough said, “ Will 
you not, then, forgive me? Can you not make some allowance for 
my excited feelings ?” 

Caroline knew but one act that seemed to require forgiveness, and 
for him to ask it was like saying he had known her weakness; and 
with a violent straggle, such as pride and despair could alone make 
effective, she said. ‘I know not what I can have to forgive, or why 
your lordship should imagine your marriage pe 

Lord Knaresborough started on his fect. ‘ Marriage! my mar- 
riage! Good God! Caroline, what can you mean?” 

His astonishment was so evident, she could not doubt its truth 
and, with more composure, she added, “* What can I mean, my lord 
Why, your marriage with Mrs. Patterson !”? 

Again he took her hands; but this time they were pressed to hi 
lips—to his heart. ‘‘ Now then,” said he, *‘ you must forgive me, 





for my suspicion and mistrust have not been greater than your own.” 
And now a long and full explanation took place between them. 

But as the reader is already in possession of all the facts they had to 

relate, we will pass over this interview, merely observing that th 
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Adini ad returned home, had dressed for dinner, and was again gone 
eut, ere Lord Kaaresborouzh iook his leave; and that within an hour he 
returned, accompanied by his mother, who, folding them both to his heart, 
besought Heaven long to bless them in their mutual affection. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ALL was now sunshine: the families of De Magny and Knaresborough 
were seldom separated. During Caroline’s first visit to Paris, she had 
been aded, by the acquaintances Lady Knaresborough’s letters of 
cotaniecsion had procured her, to accompany them to all that was most 
worth notice amid the many rich and beautiful works of art so liberall 
submitted to the examination of strangers; but they had made so little 
impression on her, and her mind had retained so little recollection of 
— peculiar beauties, that she now seemed to look upon them for the 
tume 


Who has not felt the difference ot looking on any object while harass- 
ed by sorrow, and again seeing it while under the inspiration of hap- 

ness 
. For many whole days did Lord Knaresborough and Caroline linger 
in the magnificent gallery of the Louvre, where every picture recailed 
some thought, or brought back some recollection, that led them to dis- 
cuss feelings long hidden from each other, or at least unuttered by 
either. Now all restraint was at an end; and every little circumstance 
that caused thein to revert to the sorrows and gloom of days gone by, 
eerved but to make their present happiness more precious; and, as 
every day brought to light some tender feelings, they became daily and 
hourly more dear to each other. 

Lord Knaresborough was desirous of going in search of Castella, 
that he might remove the unfavorable impression his conduct at Stras- 
burg must have left on the Signor's mind ; but Caroline always found 
some cause for its being deferred—she would want to see some exhi- 
bition, or to visit some church ; and, tuo happy in being able to procure 
for her, or to share in her amusements, Lord Kaaresborough put off 
his visit to Mademoiselle de Magny’s chateau from day to day. 

Caroline wished to write to Castella on her changed prospects. She 
could not permit them to become known to him but through herseif. 
She felt sure of bis sympathy; and that to know her in the possession 
of a happiness she had so little anticipated when they last parted, 
would not fail to give him gratification. But she could not conceal 
from herself that Castella’s feelings had perhaps become too warm, in 
all that related to her, for his own peace ; aud she wished that nothing of 
her should be brought to his mind a: the moment when she fancied he was 
achooling his heart back to its former resting-place. But all this she 
could not explain, even to Lord Knaresborough: it was not her own 
secret, and she felt she bad no right over it. On th? same principle 
she remained silent respecting Sullivan’s posthumous packet. Lord 
Knaresborough had too much delicacy to question her on any event of 
her life prior to their acquaintance ; and why should she poriray her aunt 
as the designing woman she had, alas, proved herself? Why_ betray 
her cousin’s errors? And, more than alt, why impress Lord Knures- 
borough with a worse optnicn of Sullivan than he had already sufficient 
reason to entertain? Of Castella’s secrecy she felt no doubt; and she 
trusted that the deep and awful crimes revealed in the narrative they 
had read together might never be known bat to themselves. Besides, 
she and Lord Knaresborough had so much to talk of in their present 
happiness, and to discuss in the blissful anticipations of the feture, that 
there seemed no leisure for any recollection of sorrow. There was but 
one point on which their feelings and ideas were not ia unison; but 
Caroline was firm in her refusal to become Lord Knaresborough’s wife 
till after the expiration of a year from Sullivan’s death. It was in vain 
he pleaded—in vain the Admiral scolded ; she was not to be moved by 
either: end Lady Knaresborough fully approved-her decision, _ ' 

The period fixed for Mr. and Lady Henoria Montague’s stay in Paris 
was now expired; and so completely had Caroline adopted her lost 
friend’s opivien of the latter, that it was with a feeling of pain she bid 
her farewell, and saw her depart with her hnsbani for Italy. “ Dear 
Angusta,” thought she, “ judged her cousin righi!y ; for her character 
to a casual observer might appear cold, and perhaps overbearing; but 
those who really know her, cannot fail to discover very high principle, 
joined to an extraordinary singleness of purpose, and a candor in the 
acknowledgment of her own errors that must disarm the severest judge.” 

Lady Knaresborough would fain have returned to England assoon asher 
niece aud Mr. Montague quitied Paris. But Admiral de Magny seemed to 
havemade up his mind that Caroline could not leave him tll he had be- 
stowed her hand on Lord Knaresborough ; and it was well known that his 
situation as minister precluded his being long absent from his post. Neither 
could Lady Knaresborough reconcile to herself to leave Caroline behind, 
any more than to deprive the Admiral. of her society all at once; but as 
the heat was rendering Paris very oppressive to them all, it was arranged 
that they should remove to a chateau, just then to be let, close to the vale of 
Montmorency, where the Admiral would pass as much time-as he could 
spare from his official duties. And it was in this retreat that Caroline 
really felt the extent of happisess of whi ch her heart was capable ; and it 
was here that hereffectionate and amiable nature became so well appre 
ciated by Lady Koaresborough, that while conversing and mingling their 
tears together, as they often did en recalling some of Lady Augusta’stender 
and dutiful actions, the sorrowing mother aapen gradually to feel that 
another daughter was supplying the place of ber lost one. In this home 
of peace und happiness Caroline did not forget Castella, nor all she owed 
tohis care and devoted kindness. 


She heard from Admiral de Magny, who had been to lis sister's, that 
Madelaine 4ooked very happy, and that Castella appeared less dejected 
that formerly. She had written, sequsinting him with the joyous change 
in her position; and Lord Kearesborough had al-o tendered his excuses 
for the impetuosity of bis manner at Strasburg, and his warmest thanks 
forthe noble and disinterested conduct of the Signer; expressing @ Lope, 
that he would come 2 — at the chateau de ——, and by his preseace 

ake theircircle of friends compitete. a 
Castella answered these tetiele, but not immediately, His note to Lord 
Knaresborough was somewhat reserved; he imagined that Lord Knarea- 





borough still retained some angry feeling connected with their 
interview. He was scarcely more at ease fo mrtg To Car ( 
exp himself warmly in congretulating her on her fut prospecte, 
while he prayed they might realise all the happiness shedeserved. He 
took no notice of the wish exp but remain- 
ed with Madelaine at Mademoiselle de M *s till the day fixed for Au- 
guste de Magny’s marriage, when they all inet at Monsieur Nidry's,— 
Something of constraint was visible during the first moments of their inter- 
view; but Lord Knaresborough’s trank and friendly manner, and his noble 
admission of the error into which he had fallen, could not bat disarm Cus- 
tella’s coldness ; and he was forced to admit to himself that Lord Knares- 
borough did indeed appear deserving of Caroline's affection ; this feeli 
once established in his mind, he no longer hesitated to rouitise he wou 
Join the happy circle, within whose limits he had till then dreaded to 
trust himsett. Shortly ofier he did so, Lady Knaresborough, ever intent on 
promoting the comfort of ail around her, asked Caroline to invite - 
iumme to come and pass some time with them. A few weeks of daily and 
intimate intercourse between these two young women effected much A the 
improvement and culture of M.delaine’s mind. They read together; and 
Caroline would draw her attention to the leading points which were calcu- 
lated to give strength and firmness to any character that chanced to be thns 
brought under their observation ; and Madelaine, whose chief failing arose 
from seif-diffidence, thus acquired an energy and vigor of mind that delight. 
ed Castella. She was, perhaps, dearer to him from this borrowed light. 

A second time Mrs. I'hornton’s consent was asked, and obtained, for 

their union ; and they were to proceed to London, in company with Made- 
moiselle.de Magny, when an event occurred which reudered Castella’s 
absence incompauble with the interest and anxiety he felt for Caroline.— 
Lord Knaresburough received a letter, signed Allan Tupper, iaforming 
him thet it wasia the power of the writer to prevent his projected union. 
with Mrs. Sullivan; that 10,000/., and nothing tess, woult urchase his 
silence ; but that any delay in noticing this caution would be considered 
suffieieut cause for his immediately bringing forward a circumstance that 
would render the marriage impossible. 
_ Lord Kaaresborough was alone when he received this letter; and know- 
ing no one of the name of Tupper, he was inclined to consider itas a hoax, 
oran attemptto extort money. Castella entering atthe moment, Lord Kna- 
resborough put the letter into his hand, saying, “What a consummate 
rogue my correspondent must be !”’ i 

Castetta glanced at the signature, and turned pale as death. What Tup- 
per’s warning might be inteaded to convey, he could not even surmise; but . 
it was sufficient that it came from him to stamp its roguery. 

Lord Kuaresborongh, impatien: at Castelia’s perusing the letter a second 
and third ume, said, “* Way, you seem to attach some imporiance to this 
communication! What do you imagine it can allude to 1 

“Phat,” returned Castella, “1 know uot; but afier that ruffian’s cea- 
duct at Strasburg, and his daring atteu.pt on Mrs. Sullivan” (and here 
Castella related the scene which had taken place,) “and his robbery of 
Suilivan, itis impossible aot to feel a furebodiag of ill when his name comes 
again betureone.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Lord Kaaresborough, “ what can it all mean? 
A circumstance that would reader our marriage impossible! It cannot be, 
Castella ; the threat carries nota semblance of probability with it. This 
villain cun hardly expect to extort money by any thing so vague and im- 
probable as this ussertion |” 

* And yet, iaterrupied Castella, “the sum is so enormous, that it seems 
hardiy possible Tapper should bave ventured on such an extortion unless 
with sowething to back it.” 

“ ‘Phe sum,’’ said Lord Knaresborough, “ does aot weigh one jot with me, 
for he would well know, that if he couid succeed in obtaining 10/, from me, 
he would keep ine in bis toils till he bad wrung the 10,0002, fom my cre- 
dulity. I should be incliaed to suppose him under such entanglements 
that he must Hot tarry to make a second demand, and therefore names at 
once asum to set him free from pursuit. Bat,” he continaed,“ we must 
not leta word transpire to alarm Mrs. Sullivan, but be on the watch for 
what may next occur; as no doubt we shall hear more from this vilia‘n.” 
And, With as litle appearence of annoyance as possible, they proceeded to 
the breakfast-room ; but Caroline was not there, and Lady Kaeresborough 
eaid she had sent word she was not well, and would remain in her own 
room. 

Lord Knaresborough and Castella exchanged looks of alarm, and the 
breakfast proceeded in silence. Something had Meme disecomposed 
the Admiral, fur his cheerfuloess was goue. As scon as this comtortless — 
meal was over, Madelaine arose to go in search of Caroline; and Admiral 
de Magny then said, turning to Lady Knaresborough— 

“ Dear lady, | beve a painful task to fulfil; and though I cannot per- 
suade myself that it is not alla fabrication, Caroline, with her usual frank- 
ness, has insisted on my making known to you the contents of a letter she 
has this morning received, which, if true, must ruin all her prospects of 
happiness, and will, I fear, be too much for her sensitive nature. Here, 
Castella,” continued he, holding out a letter,“ read it; formy old eyes are 
blinder than usual from the tears that fill them.” 

Castelia took the letter, and, seeing Lord Knaresborough’s look of agony, 
he judged it wiser to begim atonce. [t was dated irom Vienna, and ran 
thusi— 

“ Manam, 

“ ‘Phough the event which is said to be in contemplation, of your mar- 
riage with Lord Knaresborough, leaves me no doubt of your former good 
understanding, and the cat’s-paw you were both pleaced to make of aie to 
hide your own guilty doings, { think it right, in consideration that you are 
still by law allied to ue, to acquaint you that my brother, your betrayed 
and ill-used husband, is still living, and now in this city, where he has 
heen living eince bis miraculous escape from the watery grave yoo and 

our Lialian lover intended he should meet with. As you nay imagine, I 
Lave no object in this communication, but to prevent your otill farther 
diegracing the neme ef Sulliven, and to assure Lord Kaaresboreugh how 
thoroughly I detest him. ; 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“M. Patterson” ; 

For some moments all were silent. Lady Koaresborougt:’s louks be- 
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spoke horror, and eomething of thankfulness that the discovery had beea 
wade in time to prevent such an awful catastrophe. 

Lord Knaresborough siid, quickly, “It is all a lie—a plot hatched by 
unat internal woman—her disappointed ambition is the canse of all.’” 

Castella, scarcely less agitated, said, “ Bat remember T'upper’s letter— 
though that may spring from the same source.” 

“It may be all Mrs, Patterson's doing,” returned Lord Knaresborough. 
“« She may have had the letter written ia Tupper’s name: it would be ia 
keeping with some of her former acts. Dues any one know Tupper’s 
writing?” 

_ “Ido,” said the Admiral; “ Caroline gave me his receipt for the 300/. 
he received from ier for Sullivan’s use.” 

Lord Kaaresborough ran to his own room, and speedily returned with 
the letter, which Admiral de Magny declared to be in the same hand- 
writing. , 

“Good God!’ said Castella, “ what is to be done? How are we to get 
at i proof? Such a state of suspense is unendurable.” 

“No doubt,” rejoined the Admiral, “if no notice is taken of Tupper’s 
letter, which it would be worse than folly to do, he will fullil his threat, and 
drag Sallivan forth, if he really be alive. I do not believe he is in league 
with Mrs. Patterson, though the circumstance of the two letters arriving 
at the saine tit ight at first lead one to think so. ‘This compact, if it 
be one, is of to ve and serious a nature, and the consequences that 
woald follow detectivn too fearful, to suppose the confederates would re- 
main far apart; so many difficulties might arise in its prosecution, that they 
would feel their safety and ultimate succese might depend on their being 
within immediate reach of each other. Iam inclined to look upon Mrs. 
Patterson’s letter as the emanation of a vulgar,disappointed woman.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Lord Rvasscbesneth, “a frightful 
vision has shot across my mind: in one word, Castella, teil me who saw 
Sulliven’s body when it was found.” 

“1,"’ replied Castella. “ After the police had identified it, they sent for 
me. The body itself, and all the features, were in a state not to be recog- 
aised: but the clothes, the hat, the pocket. book found in the coat-pocket, 
the shaw! which he had taken up on leaving Mrs. Sullivan (and which 
she now hae,) were all his; and we kaow that but he and the fisherman 
were in the boat,” 

“Was the fisherman’s body ever found?” asked Lord Knaresborough, 
now trembling with emotion. 

“No,” rejoined Castella, “never that 1 heard of; but then the activity 
of the police was at an end when they had found and identified Sullivan, 
whom they were in pursuit of.” 

“ But,’ observed Lady Knaresborough, “ we seem, while discussing our 
awn opinions and fears, to have forgotten the sad victim of all this treach- 
ery. Who has eeen our dear Caroline ?” 

“{ have,” replied Admiral de Magny ; “and must now fulfil her request, 
with which, I am sure, no one here wiil hesitate to comply. She is in 
deep affliction; but finds comfort in the reflection, that this discovery has 
been made in time to prevent her being the cause of guch intense and irre- 
parable misery to Lord Knaresborough. She has promised me to struggle 
for the composure so necessary to the investigation of this disastrous af- 
fair; but te enable her to do so, she entreats Lady Knaresborough’s per- 
mission to return home with me, without having her fortitude shaken b 
taking leave of her friends. Let us yet hope,” continued the kind old Ad- 
eniral, while tears again filled his eves, “ the separation may not be long.” 

While the Admiral was speaking, Lord Knaresborough bad buried his 
face in the cushions of the sofa. His mother went to him, and, patting her 
arms round him, said, “ Alfred, it is our duty, as well as our kindest act, 
to sabmit to her wish. Yor will tell her, Admiral de Magny, that in my 
heart she will ever retain a child’s place, and that I would willingly resign 
the few reniaining years which may yet be allowed me, if by so doing f 
could again give her to my son.” 

The Aduniral, quite unmanned by this scene, hastily retreated; and, pro- 
ceeding t» Caroline's room, supported her down stairs, and placed her in 
his carriage, which he had previously ordered to be in waiting. 

The noise of the carriage-wheels first made Lord Knagesborough raise 
his head; and looking up at his mother, he said, in a tone of anguish that 

her heart, “Thus ends all that made life desirable!’ And as he 
anid thie, he sank back insensible ia his mother’s trembling arms. 

Qa recovering, he found himself on a couch in his own room, his mother, 
pale as death, kneeling by him. The sight of her tearless seemed 
to raise his energy; and he said, “ A little while, dear m , and you 
sha}l see ine all youcan desire.’’ She embraced him, and mother and son 
long their tears together. 

In the afternoon, Castella, who had disappeared when Admiral de Mag- 
ay left the room, returned. He had been to Paris, to institute inquiries in 
every direction after Tupper; had secured, through the Admiral’s assist- 


ance, a ; and was now ready to set off for Vienna, where Mrs. 
Patterson’s r had stated Sullivan to be. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


ir was impossible for Lord Knaresboiough to refuse Castella’s offer of 
service, though it was bat too probable that none of the parties might be 


feand at Vienna (as the date of the letter was ibly intended to de- 
ceive); still, Castella said, the effort was well w trying, and he wished 
to make it. 


i 

Castella had really become attached to Lord Kna h; he had 
watched him in his daily life,examined every emotion, considered every 
expression by which his heart and character could become known ;—at 
Grst, perh with feelings not quite free from the taint of jealousy, but 
of late with full and perfect esteem and regard. He beheld im now in 
the same dreadful position under which he himself smarted; his own 
anguish was remembered ; and, besides all, was it not Caroline's hanpi- 
ness that had become threatened? and could he deem any effort, any sa- 
crifice, 100 great which might enable him even to mitigate the blow 

Fora short time they talkea over, or rather Castella and Lord 
Koar listened to, different plans for discovering Mra Paiterson's 


abode, “Jf,” saidhe, “she is in teague with Tupper, and the whole 
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affair be a fraud to extort money, ehe is doubtless to be asharer in thesum 
extorted; and ifso,a larger bribe might be the means of inducing her to 
confess the truth.” 

Lord Koaresborough instantly signed a blank check, and eave it to 
Castella to fill up, and use ashe might see best. ‘* Remember,” said he, 
“my wealth is but dross without her. My whole fortune I should think 
well spent, could it give me back the certainty of calling her mine.” A 
pressure of the hand was all Castella’s answer; but Lord Knaresborough 
felthe was understood. 

“On the other side,” said Castella, “if—” 

“ Do not utter it!” interrupted Lord Knaresborough. “tt cannot be— 
the thought is madness!” 

“Well, thea,” said Castella, “I will lose no time; but I beseech you, 
Lord Knaresborough, to do nothing rashly respecting Tupper during my 
absence. ‘The depth of that man’s villany cannot be understood by you.” 

“I promise you,” replied Lord Kaaresborough, “unless forced b 
events you would yourself deem compulsory, I will take no step till I 
again see or hear from you.” 

The facilities furnished by Admiral de Magny’s official situation ren- 
dered Castelia’s journey a rapid one; and his great exertion was fully re- 
warded, by acquiring, on the very night he arrived in Vienna, a certainty 
that Mrs, Patterson was really there, but waiting the arrival of a letter t 
depart. She had given up her apartment, and was living at a boarding- 
house. No time was to be lost; and though somewhat late, he proceeded 
to her residence, and was shown into an apartmentin which several per- 
sons were assembled, and was told Mrs. Patterson would come to fim 
immediately. This was fortunate, for it at least gave him a chance of 
recognising her, which he would not have been able to do, had he found 
her in the salon. A lady soon after entered; and Castella going up to 
her, said, “Have I the honor to address Mrs. Patterson?” Oda receiving 
an affirmative, he continued,—* You are, { believe, anxiously expecting a 
letter from Paris?” F 

“Yes; are you the bearer of it?” 

“It is from Mr. Tupper you expect it?” 

She bowed; and Castella, now certain of her confederacy, said, “ Our 
conversation had better be private. I have something serious to com- 
municate to you.” She took up acan‘lie from a table as she passed, and 
led the way into an inner apartment. After carefully closing the door, 
Castella said, “ Mrs. Patterson, 1 am aware of your fiaison with Tupper ; 
and [ come here ¢o caution, and, if not too late, to save you from becoming 
his dupe. I am ignorant of the exact sum he may have promised you ; 
but it is immaterial, for, you may believe me, not one farthing will you 
ever receive. 

“This is most extraordinary !’ replied Mrs. Patterson: “‘ who, and 
what ore 70m sir, to speak to me ona subject that none but Tupper him- 
self could have acquainted you with ?—a step he would not have taken, 
did he not consider you his friend ;—then, how dare you vilify him?” 

“ No friendship, Mrs. Patterson, ever did or can exist between me and 
Allan Tupper. I know him, it is true; and know him to be an unprinci- 

ied villain, incapable of keeping his faith with any one. I know him to 
vave robbed your brother, Mrs. Patterson, in a compact somewhat as 
honorable as the one in which ypu are now engaged with him. And, mark 
me, he will deceive you as he did him, and all who have ever trusted him. 
Besides, | have my reasons for knowing, that if he were honest enough to 
intend keeping his faith, he will not have the power to do so.” 

Mrs. Patterson was evidently alarmed ; and she said, “ Why did I stay 
behind? why did [ trust him out of my sight?” r 

“ Why, indeed ?”’ said Castella ; “how valuable would have been your 
presence latterly in Paris! it might have prevented the exposure, if not 
the failure—’’ 

Mrs. Patterson literally screamed, as she repeated, “ Failure? failure? 
what! has Sullivan's sanctified hypocrisy been proof, then, against 
temptation ; er has he evaded Tupper's search?’ And then, recollectin 
herself, she said, as if thiaking aloud, “{[t cannot be: break his faith with 
me! he dare not doit. Do I not holdin my hands proofs of such crimes 
as would make his |ife forfeit to the laws of his country?” 

“ Do not rely on any such knowledge: Tupper is a man indifferent to 
all country; and would as soon cross the Atlantic as remain in Europe, 
did it suit his purpose. And, indeed, I see but that alternative, if hs is 
lucky enough tovscape the galleys. Think you he will wait for you to 
pen: him company? No, no, Mrs. Patterson; from him you have nothing 
to * 

“ ” exclaimed she, quite thrown off her guard, “ what is to be- 
come of me? he has possessed himself of the little fortune I had, and I 
am a perfect beggar!” 

Castella allowed her time to reflect on the state she had just named, that 
she might fully consider its bitters ere he placed before her an alternative ; 
and then it was with great caution that le showed her a chance of reward, 
if she would be ca in answering the questions he wished te ask, and 
could give evidence of the truth of all she advanced. And feeling now 
convinced that, by some miracle, Sullivan had really escaped the death 
they had imagined to be proved beyond doubt, he thought enly of esta- 
blishing the fact of his existence at the least possible sacrifice of Lord 
Knaresborough's purse. 

“ Woy should I trust you, a stranger?"’ asked Mrs. Patterson. 

“I do not require you to do so,” replied Castella. “I will give an 
order for 10002. to be paid at a given time—as short a one as will allow 
me to acquire proof of your veracity; and will even place the order in 
the hands of any banker you may choose.” 

“ Whose order?” inquired Mrs. Patterson; “ your own?” 

“No,” returned Castella; “one you will not doubt—Lord Knares- 
borough's.” 

At this name all Mrs. Patterson's evil passions broke forth; and, after 
giving way toa torrent of abuse, she said, she would prefer starving to 

ing ay thing that he might desire. 

Castella took up his hat, and bowing, said, “ Then, Mrs. Pattersen, my 
we iene anend: your decisiun leaves me nv alternative but to wish you 

night.’ 
~ At first she made no effort to detain Castella; but ere the servant had 
let him out, he heard her voice calling to him to return. On his doiag so, 
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shedid not speak, but sat sullenly looking at him, while the shaking of her 


foot almost amounted to a convulsive movement. 


lia reminded her that it was late, and he wished to withdraw ; 
whenshe said, “ Make it 2000/.,and you may question me as much as you 
choose. My answers will give no pleasure to your employer, or I would 
meet my death rather than utter them.” 

Castella filled up the order at a month’s dare for the 2000/., and handed 
it to her, saying, “ Be careful what you advance: one word of untruth, 
and the draft will not be honored.” 

She looked at him with a mingled air of pride and malice, as she said,— 

“Proceed with your questions.” 

“ ea you last see your brother, Mr. Sullivan ?” 

“ Here. 

** How long has he left V.enna ?” 

“Three months.” 

“Why did he leave it?” 

“ He was arrested, and forced to go with the officers of justice ; but we 
heard afterwards that he bad escaped.”’ 

“Do yeu mean by ‘ we,’ Tupper and yourself?” 

“Yes; shortly after Sullivan’s arrest, Tupper, who was an old friend of 
mine,came here; and we soon 1enewed our intimacy. Like every one 
ree supposed Sullivan dead; but as I had no secrets froin him, | told 
him he escaped tnost miraculously when the boat went over; and that 
having, before they embarked, changed clothes with the boatmen who was 
to cross with him, he contrived to remain for some time concealed on 
reaching the shore, and finally came on here undiscovered. 

“He been living here some weeks when | arrived ; but as he seldom 
went out, it was quite a chance I ever saw him. 1 believed him dead, and 
his. nce being very much changed, I did not first a him ; 
but aday or two after, seeing some one whese likeness to Sullivan had 
startled me, I received a letter, in my brother’s well-known hand, begging 
me tocome to a house he named in one of the fanbourgs, and inquire for 
Mr. Simpson. After this I had occasional, but not frequent, interviews 
with him ; for 1 never liked Sullivan. Till late in life, had not known 
him, and he always took pleasure in mortifying me; but at this time he 
was intolerable, for he fancied himself a penitent, repentant sinner, and 
bored me to death with his moanings and regrets, mingled with praises of 
his wife, whom I alwayshated. And it was a relief to me when | heard he 
was gone ; for! lived in constant fear ofhis being found out, and known to 
be my brother. ; . 

“When I told Tupper of his existence, he seemed manta and said, 
‘We must find him out, coute qui coute ; and then,’ he said, ‘ we can make 
a good fortune without much trouble.’ ”’ 

Did he tell you by what means?” 

** At alater period 1 became acquainted with them ; they were the same 
you seem to have discovered.” ; 

“‘How long has Tupper been absent ? when did you last hear from him?”’ 

“He has been goue from home tendays. I heard from him three days 
since: he had succeeded in tracing Sullivan toa village near Paris ; but 
up to the time of his writing, he had not been able to make Sullivan enter 
into his plans. That perverse man cannot now be brought to hear of any 
thing likely to annoy Mrs. Sullivan, whom he always hated and neglect- 
ed. Ihate such cant. For my part, I am candid in my proceedings : I 
would sooner meet death than see Mrs. Sullivan Lady Kuaresborough ; 
and my aid shal! neverbe wanting to prevent it.” 

Castella, finding that nothing of any essential benefit to his object was 
likely to be elicited by a longer interview, took his leave of Mrs. Patter- 
son; and, without giving himself any rest, ordered horses to his carriage, 
and was again en route for Paris. 


~ —-_ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CaAROLINE’s anguish was doubtless very great under such a disappoint- 
ment of all her hopes ; but she was far more calm, and appeared more re- 
signed, than Admiral de Magny felt to be natural under a grief which he 
conceived must be the heaviest she had ever known ; for though he had at 
a former period deceived himself respecting her real feelings towards her 
hedead, be had long since discovered his error : and besides, he had lat- 
pot witnessed her devoted attachment, her exalted affection, for Lord Kne- 

ugh; and yet at this moment, when fate seemed likely to separate 
them, she appeared less broken-hearted than when he had removed her from 
Strasburg. Admiral de Magny had yet to learn, that however cruel to 
woman’s heart separation may be, it is light compared to the death-blow 
that falls on it b rtion. 

Caroline felt all the bitterness of her future lot—doubly bitter as con- 
trasted with the pag prospect in which she had so lately indulged; but 
still, in the midst of all this gloom, one ray of comfort was ever present to 
her,—she knew, she felt, thatshe was tenderly beloved by him on whom 
her fondest afiections rested; and while this conviction remained, she was 
safe from that desolation of soul which had, while deprived of it, bowed 
her to the earth. 

Caroline now gave Admiral de Magny the packet she had received so 
mysteriously some months back. Her wish for its concealment was now 
overpowered by her sense of duty ; and she reproached herself severely 
for having ever listened to the selfish feeling that first made her so anxious 
to hide it from every eye. True, the desire to preserve her husband’s me- 
mory from greater execration had weighed much with her; and it was the 
certainty that this motive would be praised and lauded by those who loved 
her, that made her conscience more tender, on remembering that a hidden 
feeling, purely selfish, had had an equal, ifnot a greater share in influenc- 
ing her conduct. 


Few of us can hear with complacency our actions censured ; but how 
much more painful is it to an ingenous mind te endure praise of which we 
know ourselves qndonecnnge to have a generosity and purity ascribed to 
our motives, when we feel that aay. have really been based on selfishness ! 
What humiliation can be greater t 


an accepting praise when we feel it is 
unmerited ? 


Caroline besought the Admiral to take the packet to their friends at 
Montmorency. She thought her real motives for having concealed it might, 


on reading it, become apparent to Lord Knaresborough; and though this 
might make her appear perfect to him, it Howe an expiation of the 
errer she was permitting others to retain concerning them. 

Admiral de y did as she requested ; and both Lordand Lady Kaa- 
resborough agreed with him, that bad any thing been wanting to satisf 
Caroline of Sullivan's death, that narrative must have confirmedit. It 
even stated distiactly, that she would only receive it when he was ne 
more, 

“ How or by whom this packet was sent,” said the Admiral, “is another 
mysterious feature in this frightful business ; but I have already taken 
measures for discovering by whom it was delivered at my house, which 
has caused me to delay some time ere | communicated it to you. I have 
as yet no positive clue,” continued he; “ but I will leave no means untried, 
= this discovery may giye us the key to what now seems all but impossi- 

e.” 

‘And yet,” interrupted Lord Knaresborough, “Caroline must have 
some strong reasons for believing it possible, or why should she refuse 
even to see my mother during this dreadful suspense 1” 

“ Because,” replied Admiral de Magny, “she feels that all self-indal- 
gence would weaken her nerves, and render her less able to meet the fear- 
ful fiat that may at any moment burst upon her. Because,” continued the 
Admiral, warming, as he always did when defending Carol she knows 
that it could be but distressing to Lady Knaresborough to witness a grief 
beyond all human power to ane When she has acquired fortitude 
sufficient to see those she loves, without adding to the sorrow they already 
feel on her account, she will no longer refuse to receive the comfort she 
now denies herself, from consideration to their feelings.’ 

Lady Knaresborough said, “1 canappreciate and admire Caroline’scon- 
duct. Alas, how has her character been purified and strengthened by the 
trials and sorrows which seem to wotan tank through life! Under every 
fresh affliction, how does her worth become apparent! and ia the midst of 
anguish, how admirable her care and feeling-for all around her! But you 
may tell her, Admiral de Magny,” contmued she, endeavoring to smile 
as she said so, “that we will not always be outdone by her in generosity, 
and that it is my intention to go to her very shortly.” 

Lady Knaresborough and her son had been that morning calculaing on 
the possible length of Castella’sabsence. They knew he would not pro- 
long it one moment unnecessarily ; and on asking the Admiral's epinion, 
they I im he agreed with them, that every hour his return might be ex- 

ct . 


“I feel convinced he will come on here at once,” said Lord Knares- 
borough, “ without stopping ig Paris.” 

‘Ido not doubt it,” replied his mother ; “and as soon as I have seen 
him, I shall go to Caroline. If his news be aconfirmation of our fears, a 
mother’s heart will find the least painful way of communicating it; and 
if she is forced to know that by name I am not tu be her mother, she will 
at the same moment feel, by my warm embrace, that all a mother’s fond- 
a x ee and for stow wal wns bina 

ile they were speaking, a carriage was d driving wit up 
the avenue, and Castella, breathless roe exhausted, pose the house. 
His look was sufficient, as he wrung Lord Knaresborough’s hand. The 
all felt Lady Knaresborough’s self-appointed mission was to be fulfilled. 
Till the moment that hope was at an end, Lord Knaresborough knew not 
how powerfully it had clung to his heart during the time that had elapsed 
since the fatal day on which Castella had departed; he knew that a fright- 
ful vision had then arisen to separate him from Caroline, yet he could not 
believe but it would again vanish. It seemed impossible that she, whom 
he had for months considered his affianced wife, w words of fond and 
devoted attachment still rung in his ears and had been registered in his 
heart,—that at a moment when but a few days only were to intervene,ere 
she would have been his own by the most holy and indissoluble rite, 
should be snatched from him, again to become the victim of such a man 
as Sullivan; fer he knew no power could save her from this pollution, 
were he indeed yet alive. He could have kept such a fact concealed enly 
to make his pg rca deadly ; and whenever this climax of horror 
arose to his mind, he would, with an effort, cast it from him, exclaiming, 
“ It is too, too horrible! it cannot be true.”” But now Castella’s appear- 


ance seemed to awaken him to the full extent of the misery that surround- 
ed them both. 


As tenderly and as distinctly as he could, did Castella relate all that had 
passed in his interview with Mrs. Patterson, and the confirmation of the 
dreadful threat and assertion contained in Tupper’sandherletters. The 
had hardly recovered from the agony produced by this annihilation of< 
all the hope they had each individually though -unavowedly indulged, 


when a second letter was brought to Lord Knaresborough, from Tupper, 
in the following words :— “s ; gen 


“You slight my warning, you despise my offers—the discovery, then, 
be on your own head. To-night, at ten o’clock, come alone to No.—— 
Rue de —— ; and my proof shall be produced. A. T.” 


To go alone was not to be thought of. Castella declared that no man’s 
life would be safe with such a villain as Tupper; and it was arranged, at 
bre Knaresborough’s earnest entreaty, that Castella should accompany 

im. 

Lady Knaresborough said she would herself return with Admiral de 
Magny to Paris, that she might not be kept in suspense as to the result of 
that night’s interview; and in the meantime, she would remain with Caro- 
line, and try toprepare her gently for all that she might yet have to learn 
of misery. 

Admiral de Magny perceiving how greatly Lord Knaresborough’s emo- 
tion pep bowen, 2: « vainly endeavored to utter some message for his mo- 
ther to convey fo Caroline, thought it best to put an end as soon as possible 
to this scene, by saying, “ Dear lady, be quick, then, in your apps hoger de 
for [see a glorious opportunity of catching one villain in his own toils 
but I must not lose time in setting my etnissaries to work.” 


Lady Knaresborough and Admiral de Magny shortly after set out; and 
Coapelle remained with Lord Kaoaresberough at the chateau till the time 


_egreed upon for their going into Paris. The intervening hours passed 


heavily. Lord Knaresborough sat with his head resting on the arm of the 
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sofa, looking atthe clock. They were within hearing of the village-chimes, 
Often had Caroline and Lord Knaresborough stopped, in their evening 
walk, to listen to them as, at every quarter of an hour, they came on the 
silent breeze. Now their sound was painfulto him. And starting up, he 
shut the window with a violence that made Casiella shake; but not a 
word was spoken. Lord Knaresborough resumed his seat, and watched 
the setting sun, which was then tinging with its glorious effulgence the 
whole firmament, and shedding a richand golden fight on all around— 
on all save his heart. The setting glories of this bright luminary made 
him but think of ail the horrid doubts that would have become cer- 
tainties ere its orb should again arise to awaken and vivify the earth. Then 
he looked on the heavy purple clouds that so often precede the day's de- 
cline: were they not anemblem of his own fate, verging, as it seemed, on 
the depths of despair? The grey hues of twilight had arisea, and were 
fast fading into the shades of night,ere Lord Knaresborough moved. His 
mind had carried him b&ck to those bright hours of joy, which now recur- 
red to his memory as vain and idle mockeries, serving but to shroud the 
present grief with darkness more intense. 

Castella allowed Lord Knaresborough te pursue his train of thought un- 
disturbed ; he felt how impossible it would be for any word of his to soft- 
en this bitter hour ; he dared not whisper hope, for, alas, his own heart and 
mind were hopeless¢ He doubted not that Sullivan still lived: and what 
but misery and despair could that existence perpetuate? Despite of all 
Mrs. Patterson had said respecting her brother's penitence, Castella placed 
no faith in it: the narrative appeared to him, as it had done to Lord Knares- 
borough, a refinement on treachery. And surely, however hard this con- 
Ciusion inay appear, Castella was justified in entertaining it by a remem- 
brance of the life it had affected to portray. ‘Tosucha man as Sullivan 
there represented himself—to one so sunk in villany, whose mind seemed 
saturated with sin, whose whole heart had been drenched in crime,—to 
such an one repentance comes not at will. A miracle alone ceuld atonce 
have transformed such a hardened villain into a sincere penitent. And 
how little did the concealment of his existence up to such a fearful time 
accord with this asserted repentance! In this instance none could wonder 
at Castella’s doubts. But, alas! this is the usual penalty of sin ; its dis- 
ciples are rarely believed repentant. And itis somach mere the habit of 
the world to seek out vice than to encourage virtue, that the one is more 
generally persecuted than the other is encouraged. 

The carriage, which had been ordered to be got ready to convey Lord 
Knaresborough and Castella to Paris, was announced ; and in silence they 
proceeded together to the spot where they expected to meet and confront 
A lan Tupper. 

When Mrs. Patterson had represented to Castella Sullivan’s refusal to 
league with Tupper in any scheme against his wife, she had inadvertently 
spoken the truth; for though she was ignorant of the facts, and only spoke 
according to her own suspicions, she was, in the present case, quite cor- 
rect. She had also told Castella that her brother had been arrested and 
removed from Vienna by the ofticers of justice; but in this she was wrong. 
Sullivan had had just sufficient warning to enable him once more to elude 
their grasp: he had hardly got clear of the city when those who had been 
in pursuit of another fugitive entered the abode he had left. It was not 
him they suspected to be hid in the house they were watching—he had 
been long supposed dead ; but the retirement in which he lived, the cau- 
tion he used before he ventured out, having been made matter of gossip by 
a servant in the house, gave rise to the idea that the person secreted there 
might be the one they were looking for. The same servant whose talking 
had caused suspicion, betrayed to Sullivan the chance of danger; and, 
leaving every thing behind, he contrived te secrete himself in the neigh- 
borhood for some days, till he thought the pursuit would be abandoned, er 
at least slackened ; and then, by struggling through unknown and almost 
ineredible hardships, he at length reached the environs of Paris. He had 
inten@@d going to Marseilles, but was induced to alter his intention. Ac- 
cident had, some weeks before, thrown a newspaper in his way,in which 
he saw his wife’s name mentioned as having returned from the country 
with Admiral de Magny to Paris. And woe eae resolved never to 
disturb her, never to avow his existence to her, he was seized with an irre- 
sistible desire once more to behold her; and he determined to conceal him, 
self in the neighborhood of the capital, and trust to chance for the tifi- 
cation of this wish: after which he would immediately proceed to Havre, 
and get his passage to New York. 


He had been about a week effectually concealed, as he supposed, in the 
little village of Rangis, when one morning, at early dawn, he was horror- 
struck at perceiving Tupper intently gazing on the cottage which shelter- 
ed him. could not doubt but he was the object of his search; and 
fearful lest, if he entered his abode, he might betray him to the honest 
labo who had no suspicion of his being other than he seemed, he went 
out y to meet him. 


It will be remembered that it was at Munich they hAd last been in the 
resence of each other. How much had passed with them both since that 
ur! Tupper had never halted for one instant in his career of villany, 
while Sullivan had become deeply penitent. Hitherto Tupper had pos- 
sessed a power over him that he had found it impossible to combat: now 
he no longer feared him, except that through him his existence might be- 
come knewn. 

And what had effected this change? It 

wer, but that Sullivan had more. Itis thus with any supposed in- 

uence that may appear to exert over our acti tis not builton 
their strength, but on our weakness. It was not se much because Sapper 
wasa master spirit of ill, as because Sullivan’s resistance, when he did in 
earlier life make some, rested on no fixed principle, and had no support in 
his own moral rectitude. We are all apt, even in the common occurren- 
ces of life, to throw the blame ef our errors on some secret y; but 
were we tosearch into our own hearts, we should find that il was 
congenial, or bad precept would not so quickly take root. 

When Sullivan upbraided Tupper with his yillany respecting Caroline, 
he denied it in a aie 80 Sevuhesd ond vehement, that at a former period it 
would have produced the effect he intended. Now it only exasperated 
Sullivan, who exclaimed, to Lobe oh astonishment, “Dare not again to 
name my wife ; she is too pure for one like you to speakof. [tis a pros 


not that Tupper had less 
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fanation of all that is good and virtuous, comiag from such a villain’s 
tongue!”’ 

“Why, what now, Master Sullivan? Why, what has come over you ? 
Are you becoming in your old age the drivelier I remember you in your 
youth, having no taste for what was good, and half scared at doing what 
was ev il? Come, come, be once more a man, and again the game may be 
ours. 

“No,” replied Sullivan, “never will I again link my soulin any com- 
pactwithyours. Fearful have been my crimes, but the measure of them 
is full. I would notreproach you, Tupper; but the sight of you is poison 
tome; again it seems to raise the fiend Thad hoped was for ever laid with- 
inme. Leave me,'Tupper—in pity, leave me, if you would not have me 
curse you.” 

“And if you did curse me, Sullivan,” asked Tupper, “ what of that — 
Think you the curse of one like you could harm a gnat? But again I say, 
awake, man, awuke ; there’s yet game stirring ; and within our reach too, 
if we do not lose it by such hypocritical cant as you have just been declaim- 
ing. I say, Sullivan, what think you of your wife’s marriage with Knares- 
borough? it’s all but, can tell you; and the nearer the better, say I, for 
we shall have aneasier booty.” A something like joy flashed across Sul- 
livan’s sunk and fadedeye ; and though Tupper evidently perceived it, he 
made no audible remark, but proceeded thus: “I do not anticipate much dif- 
fliculty. Knaresborough’s flush of money: he gave you 10,000/.that he might 
not lose sight of your wife; now, he won’t mind giving me 10,0002 that he 
may not be defeated in his object of securing her. Egad, I wish I had asked 
him more ; the secretis well worth it!” 

“Asked him more!” cried Sullivan; “why what scheme of villanv 
have you again been attempting 1” 3 
_ “Softly,” rejoined Tupper; “ there has been no scheme—all plain sail- 
ing. Ihave told him that 10,0007. will buy my silence respecting an ob- 
—_ to hia marriage; and, as I said before, 1 wish I had made the sum 
arger. 

Sullivan remained a considerable time silent; and as Tupper regarded 
hin fixedly, he was struck by the various changes following each other in 
quick succession on hiscountenance. Before he again spoke, he appear- 
ed perfectly calm ; and, almostcheerfully, asked, “ And what partdo you 
neepew te assign me? and what profit are you inclined to secure me ¢ for 
without my will it seems to me that your plot must fall to the ground ; 
without my consent you cannot prove my existence.” 

“ How so?” returned Tupper; “do not I know it? does not your sister 
know it? and can J not, withinan hour, have the fact notified at the Mairie? 
To be sure, in thatcase,” added he carelessly, “ you would be taken into 
custody as an escaped felon: but it rests with yourself whether or not I 
proceed to such extremities. I merely want, in caseof my assertion bein 
doubted,or my demand slighted, to be able to give Lord Knaresboroug 
the satisfaction of looking at his affianced bride’s living husband. And 
then, if he purchases my silence handsomely, I will take you with me to 
try our fortunes in another quarter of the globe. Europe's grown too 
hot to hold us!” 

“ When shall you want to produce me?” inquired Sullivan. 

Tupper, with a loud and fiendish laugh, slapped him on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, “ Bravo, bravo! that’s like yourself—like my friend and con 
foderate of former days! Why, what demon had got hold of you just 
now ? 

Sullivan again sunk into silence ; but —— some villagers approach- 
ing, he observed, “Do not let them see us talking together: your dress 
and appearance might cause suspicion, and lead to inquiries about me.” 


“I will be off,” said Tupper, “but we must meetat this spot to-morrow 
eveni 


” 
” oletit be,”’ answered Sullivan: and they parted—T upper to return 


to his own hiding-place, and Sullivan to plunge into the neighboring wood, 
that, in its solitude, he ight meditate alone. 


He thought Tupper had been deceived by his manner, and that he believ- 
ed him once more in his trammels; but the calm and cheerful tone, which, 
he thought, had effected this belief, was caused by a very different resolu- 
tion. Sullivan’s character had this time been proof against temptation.— 
While Tupper was yet speaking, he had been resolving in his mind how 
he could counteract the villany intneded against Caroline. That she 
should become Lord mye apie wife was his earnest wish. The 
narrative he had written while at Vienna, and in the hurry ef his escape 
had left on his table, directed to her, would no doubt have been read by the 
officers of justice, and most likely forwarded to her. He remembered it had 
no date, for he had not concluded it when the alarm for his own safety caus-. 
ed him to pause ; and therefore it could be no evidence to her of his having 
escaped the watery grave she had supposed his. But now, his existence 
known to Tupper, about to be used by him as a weapon of revenge, there 
could no — be concealment ; he must again become — tool ; 
or meet his fate as a felon ; or, bv one more crime, rid himself from Tup- 
per’s power, and render eer his meditated vengeance. But that ene 
act! Bh. what a fearful addition to the sins already so heavy en his soul! 
But it was the only path now left, and he stood resolved to take it: hence 
his calm manner to ‘Tupper ; he knew he must yet deceive him ; but all 
seemed easy when the final resolve was adopted. 


He remained in the wood all day, but returned to the cottage at night. 
Early the next morning, before any one was stirring, he set out, and, tak- 
ing a circuitous route, entered Paris in the dusk: before the hour appoint- 
ed for his meeting with Tupper, he was lodged in a wretched garret in one 
of the oldest streets in the Marais, intending to confirm his penitence and 
relieve his soul by prayer. 

He was alone in this wretched chamber. Its shattered walls, its broken 
casements, its cold brick floor,—all so many evidences of poverty,—the 
miserabie truckle-bed, with its dirty woollen couverture, to a mind less ab- 
sorbed would have seemed an antidote to rest. But Sullivan thought not, 
saw not surrounding objects : threw himself on the bed and slept ; till the 
darkness, on awaking, assured him the night was far advanced. 

The following day seemed endless : at two or three different intervals of 
it, a party of children were assembled at play in a court at the back of the 
heuse Their merry laugh, their noisy mirth, how discordant to hisear ! 
Towards eveaing, a woman in the street was screaming, “ La folle.”~ 
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Sullivan started op ; large drops of agony stood on his furrowed brow ; 
he thrust his band into his bosom, as if to assnre himself of some fact ; 
and then carefully buttoning his waistcoat, and letting fall the blouse he 
wore, he seated himself onthe bed, when he soon heard a slow, measured, 
heavy footstep ascending the stairs. Each step seemed to curdle his 
blood; ; for, by inutition, be felt it was Tupper’s. For some moments there 
two men stood gazing insilence on each other; and then Tupper was the 
first to speak, saying, “Fool! and did you think toelude me ?” 

Sullivan answered not; his t e clove to the roof of his mouth; a 
frightful whizzing noise sounded in his ears! all became indistinct; and 
Tepper, percejving that he was fainting, dashed a pitcher of water ia his 
face. Convinced now, by his late escape, that it would be useless to at- 
tempt making bim a willing agent, he said, “ Sullivan, 1 come not to par- 
ley, norentreat. In one word, wil! you assist my plan, and share the re- 
wards or will you expiate your own criinesat the galleys ? Chovse quickly, 

I have no time to lose; ana in five minutes, if you brave me, yourdoom 
will be sealed !”’ 

Sullivan answered, “ Do your worst, Tupper; I will not sid your ven- 
geance.” And ere he bad well pronounced these words, Tupper’s execra- 


* tions fell on hisear ; buthe was himself gone to execute his threat. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


. Waen Lord Knaresborough and Castella arrived in Paris at the appoint- 
ed spot, cons'derable confusion appeared to reign in the house to which 
they had been directed by Tapper’s note. Andon inquiry, they were told, 
* that a gentleman, in the disguise of a countryman, had, afiersome violent 
altercation with another, who had disappeared, shot himself; that a sur- 

had been sent for, but that the gentleman seemed sinking fast. A 
messenger,” they aaid, “bad been despatched to some Admiral, whose 
name they could not remember ; and another to an English milord, as the 

r gentleman said he could not die till he had seen him.” 
It must be himself !’’ exclaimed Castella; and turning to the last spea- 
er, he said, “ Here is mi/ord,—conduct us to the gentleman.” Without 
any remark, the man proceeded to the fourth story, followed by Lord 
Knaresborough and Castella; and there, stretched on a wretched Jit de 
sangles, covered with his blood, his hand grasping a letter, they beheld 
the unhappy Sullivan! 

On hearing the door open, he turned his eyes round ; and immediately 
recoguising them, he beckoned to them te approach. He took Lord 
Knaresborough’s haad, and, as distinctly as his laboring breath would al- 
low, but with great difficulty, he said, as he gave him the letter, “I trust to 
your conveying thisto my wife. Iimagine she has lorg since received a 

cket, to which this is but the seque). In this she will find all that she 
3s yet ignorant of respecting me up to withir the last hour, when a fiend in 
human shape broke in on my supposed privacy,and threatened to have me 
sent as a felon to the galleys, if 1 any longer hesitated to obey him. He is 
gone to put his threat in force ; but my pistol has been sure, and he will 
find me a corpse.”’ 

Sullivan’s decreasing strength had caused many pauses in the Snag 
relation; and he now became so faint that they thought he was indee 
dying ; but in a few moments he again opened his eves, and continued,— 
“Tell Caroline topray for me; make her eppy: Lord Knaresborough ; tell 
her it is my wish, my last wish, that she should becume your wife as soon 
”* “Here another fainting stopped him, and the power of speech 
seemed fled. 

The surgeon who had been sent for now entered, and proceeded to ex- 
amine the wound. After much pain, the ball was extracted. When 

ressed for an opinion as to the patient’s state, M. Lisfranc said, “It is 
impossible to speak decidedly; he has escaped the first danger ; but for 
the next three days all will depend on quiet. If the fever, which must 
necessarily come on, is not too much for his strength, all may go well ; at 
present, absolute quiet is the only thing to enjoiz.” 

A purse was engaged ; and, after giving orders for every thing that could 
contribute to the sufferer’s ease, Lord Knaresborough aud Castella wil 
ed, desiring to be sent for should any change oceur before morning. They 
firstsought Lady Knaresborough at Admiral de Magny’s, as they knew she 
had resolved to remain with Caroline. 

On hearing of her son’s arrival, she immediately joined him; and, after 
listening to the awful scene he bud just witnessed, she took the manuscript 
from his hands, and returned with it to Caroline. Lady Knaresborough 
had become so intimately acquainted with every feeling of Caroline’s mind, 
that she could not doubt the propriety of at once telling her the truth : she 
felt sure that, however great the first shock might be. she would be able to 
bear with more fortitude a known and unalterable affliction, than the fever- 
ish suspense she had endured during the last fortnight. But the perusal 
ef the sequel to Sullivan's narrative was almost beyond Caroline’s strength; 
and her long and tearless agony alarmed Lady Knaresborough. 

The Admiral came in ; and Caroline, pointing to the manuscript, said 
slowly, “I ought togotohim.” These few words, the first she had uiter- 
ed, showed Lady Knaresborough the struggle that bad caused her speech- 
les emotion. Admiral de Magny glanced over the manuscript, which was 
in these words :— 


“] was interrupted and seized ; and though 1 am again free, I feel that 
little time will be allowed me to resume my confession. I must therelore 
be brief, and come at once to the last crime in a life which has been but a 
continued series of them. And yet not the last; for,ere, this reaches you, 
Caroline, the fearful, irretrievable one of suicide will have stained my hand ! 
But I must not anticipate. The one I would now reveal is, the death of 
the fisherman! You already know how he perilled his life—to save not 
me, no, it was Castella’s friend he sought to save ; it was not todo me ser- 
vice, it was to prove bis gratitude to him, that he ventured on that tremen- 
dous night. Andevery word he uttered to this effect, every praise he 
bestowed on him, was poison to my perverted soul. But let me not paint 
myself a greater monster than [ really was, Ii was not with any deliberate 
purpose of revenge that I entered the boat. I had persuaded him to change 
clothes with me : it wasa lest thought, when the boat was getting ready, 
afier officers of justice had come down to search his cottage, and that we 
both feli certain we must venture that evening, or discovery would inevita- 





bly follow. In my hurry, I did not remove from my pockets any thing but 
the packet of jewels you bad given me in our last ioe 3 these Fese- 
cealed about me; and by the sale of them, one after another, in different 
towns, I have contrived to exist ever since. We had got two-thirds across, 
when we found the current running so 8 against us, that the bom: 
became unmanageable; and just as he had called to ine to hold fast and 
cling to her side, a rude mags of floating ice came upon her, and in one 
instant she went over. 

“IT was always a good swimmer, and now it was for my life. The poor 
old man soon became exhausted : in vain he called to meto assist him.— 
By a violenteffort be reached, and was attempting to cling to me, when, 
with one blow, f threw him fremme. He sank to rise no more! 

“ Caroline, the shriek of despair that old mad uttered still rings in my 
ears! I beheld his agony. Day and night is that vision before me : some- 
times it wears a look of reproach ; sometime’ points above, as though to 
call down Heaven’s vengeance on his murderer.” Here Sullivan had 
been again, apparently, isterrupted. 

On another page were these werds :— 

_“ Tupper hes once more discovered me: he seek again to lead me into 
his toils, to bend me to his will, to make me the instrument of his vee- 
geance. His vengeance! Great God! and against whem ?—against my 
ill-used and abused wife! But no,Caroline. My lastact, though it must 
be crime, shall at least set you free,—shall insure you a protector deserving 
of you. And do you, who may pray, pray that its intent may plead in ex- 
tenuation of its guilt. 

a Farewell! Doubt, delay, suspense,—all are at anend. Farewell for 
ever! 

While Admiral de Magny had been perusing these lines, Caroline’s eyes 
had been fixed on him; sod observing, as he aan it down, her look of sad 
quiry, he said, ‘Go to him? go to an avowed murderer?) Whatare you 
thinking of, Caroline 2? Never, never, with my consent, shall you again 
behold him!” 

Lady Knaresborough interrupted the Admiral ; and, placing her hand 
gently on hisarm, said, “Remember, my good friend, he is a dying man, 
and, let us hope, a penitent one.” 

“Ihave no behef in any such changes,” replied the Admiral ; “and 
while Mrs. Sullivan is under my protection, she shal) not see him.’’ 

Caroline, feeling herself unequal to combat Admiral de Magay’s stern 
decision, remained silent ; but her resolve was fixed. The few words Lady 
Knaresborough had addressed to the Admiral convinced her that she would 
not condemn it; and if Lord Knaresborough’s mother could plead for the 
wretched man, surely her duty was to follow up the impression, by en- 
deavoring, with God’s assistance, to fix and renderavailable the penitence 
another had so charitably taken on trust. She knew, however, at such a 
late hour of the night, she could not attempt going to him, and indeed she 
mistrusted her own ability to do so. 

Lady Knaresborough took leave, promising to see her carly next day ; 
and she was left alone to her own thoughts. 

All doubt was now at anend. Her husband lived : she wes no longer 
Lord Knaresborough's affianced bride, but the chained, the doomed wile of 
acriminal about to be given into the hands of justice, should his life be 
spared; and, worse than all, he was a murderer—an avowed murderer !— 
and her blood ran cold, as she repeated to herself, “ the murderer of a poor 
and honest ercature, who had periled his own life to save him from pur- 
suit! 

Could any sin be greater, or could any condition be more awful than the 
one in which he was now placed,ona bed of pain—perhaps of death—of 
death, too, by his own hand—the measure of his crimes filed up by this 
last act of rebellion against the will of his Maker! 

In what a perilous state must be his mind! And was he to be left, at the 
moment when penitence might be dawning on his soul, again to¥elapse into 
sin, from finding himself an outcast, withost one friend to lead him, b 
prayer and supplication, into that path opened by a Saviour’s mercy to alt 
sinners? Was he to be suffered to expire without one prayer being utter- 
ed for the pardon of his parting soul? How should she be able to live 
under the sense of having neglected her duty, notonly to him she had called 
husband, but toa fellow-being, whose last rash act, however mistaken, 
seemed to have had the intention of releasing her? Caroline felt \h>re could 
be no choice lefi for her ; that a positive duty stood before her, as a wife 
and a Christian; and that it must be fulfilled, even at the risk of offending 
all who, like Admiral de Magny, from tenderness to her feelings, might 


oO eu. 

"ithe morning she sent for Castella, and earnestly besonght him to con- 
duct her to Sullivan. But she met with an opposition she was little prepar- 
ed for from him. He told her his word was scm to theAdmiral not to listen 
to any such poe ee and that he had readily given it, from a conviction that 
the Admiral eas right. “Of what avail,” continued he, “to tax your 
feelings by suchan interview, when row future separation is inevitable ? 
for should the wretched manlive, nothing can save him from the hands of 
justice. He is inthe power of Tupper; and you cannot doubt how such a 
remorseless villain will exercise it. Besides, there are as yet no solid 
grounds whereon to build a hope that his life may be spared. All is, and 
muet remain for some days, doubtful.” 

“Oh!” cried Caroline, “ better, far better, that he should die, could he 
but be brought to feel agd repent of his sin, than live exposed to that vil- 
lain’s wrath, as well as to the scorn and mistrust of all men. But I implore 
you, Castella, to listen to me patiently, while f explain to you the power- 
ful sense of duty that impels me to seek this interview. Itis evident there 
is no one but myself to lead him to those thoughts, which may yet make 
his peace with an offended, but all-mercifal God. O Castella! think how 
awful would it be to you hereafter,io imagine that vou had prevented my 
fulfilling this duty ; that you bad stood between the geaseat en immortal 
soul and its God !—you could not endure it! [am sure you could not have 
ar of all this, when you gave Admiral de Magny the promise ; nor 
could he have considered all he asked when be required it. But now that 
you do see it,” continued she, “in its true light, you will not refase me.””»— 
Ast Levernarns with the effort she had made, she sunk almest lifeless at 

is feet. 

“No,” said Castella, as he bent over ker with feelings of unutterable 
tenderness and respect,—" no ; I cannot resist your appeal; and may the 
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same Power that has prompted you to such an undertaking, support you 
throughits execution. I will go and see how he has passed the night; 
and speak to the surgeon of your wish.” 

“ 1 cannot thank you,’’ said Caroline; “ but I shall ever remember this 
_ as the most precions train in your long and unvarying friendship.” 

It was some hours before Castella returned; and then, Lady Knares- 
——— pd with Caroline, he was at first silent on the subject ef his 
e ; till she said, “ I am aware, Signor, and appreciate the kind part 
you are acting towards Mrs. Sullivan: do not let me be any restraint on 
your telling her what has passed.” 

Castella then related that he had been detained, to see the surgeon ; that 
Sullivan’s night had been even calmer than they had ventured toexpec'; 
but that Lisfranc would not hear of any one entering his room whose 
presence might in the least excite him ; that any sudden emotion would, 
in all probability, cause instant death. 

** Who is with him?” asked Caroline. 

“ J] left Lord Knaresborough there,” answered Castella. ‘“ He went to 
meet Lisfranc, and remained to see some of his orders properly carried 
into effect.” 

“ Oh, how noble! how like him!” exclaimed Caroline; and she burst 
mto tears. 

Lady Knaresborough, bappy to see these tears, knowing the relief they 
would afford, drew her close to her, and said all that could soothe her ex- 
cited feelings ; her tears continued to flow, till she sank back, and, over- 
come by the various emotions of the preceding night, fell asleep ; in which 
state she remained for more tban an hour. 

In the evening, Lady Knaresborough told her that Sullivan had become 
more restless, ana the symptoms less decidedly favorable. ‘ Al'red has 
sent for another surgeon,” she said; “and they are to meet ateleven. I 
will wait with you, my dear child, tll the result of their consultation is 
known. 

Admiral de Magny joined them. He had not seen Caroline the whole 
day. He had sales from Castella of her persisting in the wish to go to 
her husband, but that it had been over-ruled by the surgeon’s prohibition. 
He was not angry with her;—who could feel anger while looking at her 
distress, while thinking of her frightful position ?—but he did not like to 
be thwarted (how few of us de!) ; and he felt awkward and embarrassed 
on first entering the apartment. 

Caroline’s gentle and submissive manner soon restored him; and ere 
they parted, she had Lalf won him over to her side. At all events, if he 
did not see the necessity for it, he thought she must be little short of an 
angel to desire it, after al! she had suffered—av, and was still to suffer,— 
for the Admiral could not forgive Sullivan’s being really alive, to prevent 
all the happiness he had anticipated tor her in her marriage with Lord 
Knaresborough. He felt angry at this destruction of her hopes. And yet 
who was the real sufferer? As he beheld her weakness and resignation 
ander this heavy trial, he felt ashamed of his own petulance ; and the lit- 
tle that remained gave way on Crroline’s saying, in answer to an obser- 
vation of his, giving to her conduct the full tribute of praise he felt it de- 
served— 

“ You forget how faulty I was in my concealment of the manuscript I 
received so many months back: had I not allowed a selfish feeling to ob- 
tain dominion over me, I should have put it into your hands, and you would 
have taken the same measuree you have since done ; and had we then 
discovered that it bad fallen into the hauds of an agent of the police while 
in the exercise of his duty, and that he had traced my residence with you, 
and forwarded it to me ander his own cover, we should have been led to 
make farther inquiries, and Mr. Sullivan's existence might have been as- 
certained. How much sorrow would have been spared to ali! and who 
can tel] but 1 might have been the means, under Divine Providence, of 

rfecting his repentance, and preventing his commission of the last aw- 
hal crime! Believe me, Admiral de Magny, if Mr. Sullivan dies unrepen- 
tant, I shall always blame myeelf for this concealment.” 

What could he or any one say to a being so merciful in her thoughts of 
others, and yet eo severe in self condemnation ? 

It was past midnight ere Castella returned from the consultation at 
which he and Lord Knaresborough had assisted. Both Lisfranc and Mar- 
jolan (who had been called in) entertained great fears as to the result: the 

ver was rapidly gaining ground, and the only symptom which remained 
favorable was, that he retained bis consciousness. But before morning, 
the sufferer was in a frightful state of delirium, alternately accusing and 
upbraiding Tupper with his fate, and then calling on his wife to come and 
pronounce cis pardon for all the misery he had caused her. At other 
times, he would fancy the poor fisherman stuod by his bed, calling down 
vengeance on his murderer; and then it was necessary to use restraint to 
keep him from tearing open his wound. ; ‘ 

Sewn the end of the third night, his cries and shrieks were terrific ; 


but now they all pointed to ene object, his ill-used, his betrayed wile !—- 


to see her, to receive her forgiveness, was his never-ceasing cry: and the 
surgeons both said, * It is a frightfal scene to bring Mrs. Sullivan to wit- 
nees; it may not save him, but it is the only chance we see of restoring 
his reason or his life.” 


Castella and Lord Knaresborough looked at each other in silence for 
some seconds, when the latter said, “ My friend, go to her: I do not think 
her presence will be of any avail to the poor man; but I am sure she 
would never forgive our concealing this opinion from her.” 


Thus directed, Castella proceeded to Caroline, with whom they found 
Lady Knaresborough. She turned deadly pale; but, almost without a 
remark, suffered her maid to dress her. And then, holding out her hand 
to Castella, was about to proceed; but Lady Kaaresborough said, “ Not 
alone, Curoline; you must not go alone ” 

* J} canvot take Edwards with me,” replied Caroline; “ 1 have no right 
to make her acquainted with all he may wish to reveal to me.” t 

Lady Koare-borough, struck with the delicacy of this remark, said, 
“Then, my child, | will go with you; to vy cannot object.” 

“ Oh, my more than mother!’ answered Caroline, “ how can I expose 

to such « scene?” 

“ Do not fear for me, Caroline; my wish to support you will give me 
courage to go through it.” Lae 

Jo a miserable roow, or, a8 it might more properly be called, closet, 
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fignted only by a borrowed light from Sullivan’s room, they found Lori 
aresborough, 

Caroline wus not prepared for this; and the change in his appearance 
struck her sensibly. Alas, what an alteration had a few weeks made in 
both! They had parted on the evening before those fatal letters had been 
received, full of hope and happiness; blest and content in each other’s so- 
ciety, they looked forward to the period, which was drawing near, when 
they should have but one fate,as they had long had but one heart and 
soul; and now they met on the threshold of that chamber, where her hus- 
band’s frantic cries sounded like so many requiems to their lost happiness. 
One long look was exchanged, and then Caroline proceeded with the sur- 
peo to the sick-chamber ; and unable longer to support herself, sank on 

xer knees by the bed of the sufferer. 

Sullivan continued to talk rapidly, calling on various persons whom he 
had known in early life; and as he fancied they became present, adjuring 
those whom he had injured to forgive and pray for kim. Of Caroline he 
spoke as an angel, who might have been to him, had he known her value, 
a guardian and a saviour! With the vehemence ofa maniac, he would 
one moment bid her not come and kill him with her meek and gentle look; 
at another, he would supplicate her to speak one word, or give him some 
token of her pardon. 

Caroline placed her hand in his. He started, but held it firmly pressed, 
while he continued to apostrophise her supposed memory in terms of sor- 
row and contrition, beseeching her to pray that he might be forgiven and 
received into that heaven she now inhabited. 

Caroline ventured to articulate a prayer in accordance with his express - 
ed wish. As she proceeded, he became calmer, and joined with her in 
supplication for the pardon of his own soul. Supposing her a saint in 
heaven, he implored some cign by which he might hope that forgivenese 
was possible, even for him; and then, with a strength which segmed su- 
pernatural, did his wife speak to him of those sacred truths which could 
alone enable him to hope for it. And in the midst of earnest prayer he 
fellasleep. Her hand still rested in his; but her position becoming very 
painful, she tried to withdraw it. Even in sleep, [ecnnen he grasped it 
convulsively ; and she found it must remain, if she would not risk waking 
him. For some time, his sleep was disturbed by dreams, which were evi- 
dently, by the words he occasionally uttered, of pardon, gained by deep 
repentance and true faith. By degrees he ceased to speak, and his sleep 
became sufficiently sound for the surgeon in attendance to disengage Caro- 
line’s hand, and place her in a chair by the bed-side. As he did so, he ob- 
erved, “ If this sleep lasts, you will have saved him.” 

Sullivan continued to sleep; and Lady Knaresborough now urged the 
propriety of Caroline’s going home to recruit her strength, which was evi- 
dently much exhausted. The surgeon agreed with her; and assured 
them both, that on the patient’s waking, it would be far better he should 
find no one but himself and the nurse by hisside. As yet,” said he, “ he 
has only talked io his wife as in a vision; but to see her on first waking, 
when most likely his reason will be restored, would cause tov much ex- 
citement, and might be fatal in his feeble state. Be content, Madam,” 
added he, “with what your presence of mind has already achieved. You 
have calmed his despair, and led him to hope for mercy.” 

Lord Koaresborough and Castella signified their intention of remaining 
till Suilivan awoke. 


* It will be the crisis,” whispered the surgeon ; “ but I see no cause te 

apprehend the result.” 
aroline begged Castella to come to her when Sullivan awoke; and 

then allowed Lady Koaresborough to conduct and leave her at home. 

Caroline sent her maid to bed, saying she would seek some rest on the 
sofa, without undressing, as she might be again summoned. She required 
to be alone to recollect all that had passed during tnis eventful day. She 
knew she had again seen the husband she had so long supposed dead; 
that he had held her hand; that she had prayed for him and with bim ; 
and that she had felt a blessed hope that those prayers had been heard. 
The surgeon had said she had saved him: then he would live! and she 
had been the agent to preserve that life! Was it not for that purpose, in 
that hope, she had gone to him? She believed so; she noped so But 
now a feeling of madness came over her, as she exclaimed, “ It is I, then, 
that have destroyed my own promised happiness! It is by my act that 
Alfred and I are for ever separated!’’ And her whole frame shook con- 
vulsively as ihis truth presented itself. 

Poor Caroline! her conduct had been perfect, but for this tinge of hu- 
man feeling. Her love for Lord Knaresborough, pure and holy as it was, 
possessed just sufficient of human frailty to cast a shadow on the white 
wings of the angel whose nature she seemed to have embodied, while seek- 
ing to save a life whuse continuation sealed her own misery-—and not 
only her own, for that had been as nothing compared to another’s—that 
other, the long-loved and chosen of her heart. 

* What is to become of me?” continued she. “AmI to be linked with 
a crimina!,—a man whose life is forfeit to the laws of his country?’ And 
again, the words, “ You have saved him,” rung in her ears. 


In the morning, Castella came to say that Sullivan had awoke perfect- 
ly conscious of surrounding objects. He had asked the surgeon if his wife 
had been there; said he had seen a vision, in which she had appeared im- 
ploring bis parden in heaven; and that angels had e to welcome him. 
“ Both the surgeons answer for him now,” continued Castella, “ provided 
he is kept quiet. They forbid your going to him; he is to be left entirely 
to the nurse’s care till they meet again this evening ; after which, one or 
other of them will wait on you.” 

“ "Thank you for coming so early,” said Caroline. “You will now go 
home ; and pray, tell Lady Koaresborough not to come till evening; I 
wish to be quite alone.” There was an anguish in her tone, a desolation 
in her look, that wrung Cas.ella’s heart. 

“ All-righteous God!’ exclaimed he, as he proceeded to Lady Knares- 
borough, “is thy mercy gone from us—wilt thou not have pity on that 
suffering angel?” 

At the evening consultation the surgeons considered Sullivan's symp- 
tome still favorable, but again enjoined quiet. Raha were very late 12 
making their visit ; but Li-tranc promised to go bimselfand acquaint Mrs, 
Sullivan with their opinion of the patient. 

Custeila in vain urged Lord Knaresborough to retire; though every 
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breath the sufferer drew made manifest his own misery, he seemed riveted 
to the spot, and bent on listening to the knell of his own happiness, 

Stretched before him, his once robust frame reduced by suffering and 
disease, but saved from death, slept this man, pausing, as it were,on the 
brink of the grave, aggravating the agonies of suspense to those whose 
happiness had months before ap to have been confirmed by his 
death. His stern and haggard countenance was occasionally distorted, as 
though some sey vision tormented his spirit. . ‘ 

The nuree had long fallenasleep ; and Castella, overcome by the fatigues 
of several eding nights, had thrown himself on a wooden bench, and 
appeared dosing, while Lord Knaresborough alone kept his vigil by the 
bed. The candle had burned low in the socket; the dying embers of the 
fire, flickering with uncertain light, cast a lurid hue, shrouding with deep 
and uncertain shadows the wretched litter. 

Many and many were the furms that seemed to pass befere Lord Knares- 
borough’s eyes, while straggling to keep exhausted nature from sleep. 
His senses reeled, his brain became confused, and starting, he fancied Sul- 
livan no longer breathed. He inclined his ear to the pillow, and again 
heard that sound, the herald of his own desolation. And thus,in a death- 
like stillness, passed on the hours; when, suddenly, a noise was heard, as 


- of a struggle on the stairs. ‘The door was violently thrown open, and Al- 


lan Tupper stood on the threshold. The noise had awoke Sullivan,—the 
apparition was but momentary (for the officers of justice followed and 
seized him ;) but Sullivan had recognised him. The fiend and his victim 
had again looked on euch other,—the Tempter and the Tempted had met 
for the last time. One frightful convulsion passed over Sullivan’s frame, 
and he was no more! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Iz will be remembered that Tapper had just left Sullivan on the night 
Lord Knaresborough and Castella reached his abode, with the avowed 
intention of giving him over to the hands of justice, to be branded as a 
felon. But he forgot, in uttering this threat, that others might entertain 
the sarne iatentions towards himself; and so completely had his rage and 
disappointed vengeance rendered him forgetful of his own danger, that it 
was not till he fancied some one was closely followiog him, as he walked 
quickly along, that he remembered his own perilous position, But his 
suspicion being roused, he became wary; and by taking a sharp turn into 
a dark and unfrequented street, he contrived to elude his pursuer. 

On arriving at the house where he had been for some days secreted 
under afeigned name, he found a letter, which, he was told, had been left 
by a lady, who had said she would return shortly forananswer. He tore 
it open, and beheld Mrs. Patterson’s signature. Her letter, which was 
full of accusation and reproach, ended by a threat to have him arrested 
for = money he had taken from her, aniess he would make instant restitu- 
tion of it. 

Next to rank, money was Mrs. Patterson’s idol; and Castella’s conver- 
sation at Vienna nett made her mistrustful of oe a real intentions 
towards her, she set off for Paris without waiting for his promised letter, 
as he had requested her to do; and withent writing a line, presented her- 
self at hislodgings. ‘l'upper felt that he must avoid seeing her, and he 
= orders accordingly ; ‘he knew that the artifices by which he had in- 

uced her to trust him with her property could not remair hid, if they 
met. But Mrs. Patterson was not to be so foiled; and a dowceur to the 
porter obtained her a key of Tupper’s apartment, into which she burst, 
on hearing he was returned, without even the oe of aknock. Here 
a violent and disgraceful scene took place between this silly woman and 
rofligateman. On her ere to him to fulfil his pledge, and make 

r his wife, he laughed at her for having believed the tale of his wife’s 
death, and assured her she was alive,—“ And likely,” said he, “to live, 
to my cost; for were she out of the way, some other fool might be found 
to bestow her money on me. Yours,” added he, brutally, “ has already 
become mine; and you are free to go and hunt after some titled adven- 
turer.” 

“ At allevents,” screamed Mrs. Patterson, thrown off her guard by this 
avowal of consummate villany, “you have not got all, you villain; for I 
have here 2000/.!’’ And, forgetting her usual cunning, she drew from her 
bosom Lord Knaresborough’s order. 

Like a wild beast Tupper sprang forward, and, before she was aware of 
his movement, wrested the order from her grasp. And now losing all con- 
trol over her evil passions, she snatched up a table-knife, with the intent 
to bury it in Tupper’s heart; but he was quick enough to elude the blow, 
and exerted himself to deprive her of the deadly weapon. In the struggle 
it lacerated the sinews of his wrist, and the paper fell from his hand. 
Quick as lightning Mrs. Patterson snatched it up, and swallowed it. 
bps madd with pain, rage, and disappointment, roared out, 
» no go, woman? or must I send for force to remove you from my 
sight 


“Send for force to remove me!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Patterson. “ Do it at 
your peril! Why, you dare not be seen by yourfellow-man. Your own 
shadow would scare your craven soul. Force, indeed! Yes, send, 
send; and though those who come may free you from my presence, it will 
not be till I have told them who and what you are, base, untmanly villain. 
It will not be tik have denounced you as the robber of my brother—as 
the forger of ivan’s name!”’ 

im “ Why, the devil himself must have told her of this,’ thought Tupper ; 
for annaly i never betrayed it to her.” 

No more he had; but she had discovered, by searching into his me- 
moranda at Vienna, and Castella’s statement, enough to make her pretty 
certain of the fact; at all events she risked that assertion, as she would 
have done any other that presented itself during her paroxysm of rage. 

Tupper’s fallen look proclaimed her triumph; and, with eyes darting 
rage, she rushed out of the room,exclaiming, “ Cowardly wretch! dread 
a woman’s vengeance—I go to seek it!" 

This interview, and the time it required to stanch the blood that poured 
frem ag gh wrist, detained him tll eleven @’clock,—just one hourafter 
the time had fixed to meet Lord Knaresborough. Mrs. Patterson’s 
menticn of Castella’s journey to Vienna caused him much alarm. He 
must have been misinformed, for he had supposed him on his journey to 


England with Madelaine and Mademoiselle de Magny, ere he wrote his 
first letter to Lord Knaresborough. But Castella here, to watch and 
counteract his plans, ope the whole affair in a different light; and 
rendered the extortion he had hoped to effect, when Lord K rough 
should really acquire the certainty of Sullivan’s existence, more than 
doubtful. He now felt certain that he had been wutched on his way 
home; and though he had eluded his pursuer, his present abede could no 
longer be a safe shelter for him, Mrs. Patterson being acquainted with it. 
Senos wandered into the street; but did not dare approach the spot to 
which he had invited Lord Knaresborough. 

For some days he remained hid in a distant part of the city. On the 
evening of the day on which Sullivan had been pronounced out of danger, 
unable longer to resist the anxiety he felt to know what had become of his 
victim, he ventured eut, and, taking «circuitous route, approached, late at 
night, the house in which he hedleft him; not perceiving any one near, he 
entered it, when his presence produced the result already described. 

It was midnight, and Caroline was sitting with her arms resting on a 
table, endeavoring to support her aching head, so completely absorbed in 
the contemplation of her hopeless misery that she heard nothing around, 
and alike insensible to a loud ringing at the door of her apartment, and 
Edwards’s voice, raised in entreaty to the late visitor that he would not 
enter the room abruptly. The fall of atable, which in his hurry he had 
thrown down, made her leok up; and, almust before she was aware of his 
pein she found herself locked in Lord Knaresborough’s arms, her 

ead pillowed on his breast, while in broken accents she heard him call 
her his own, his more than ever loved, his worshipped Caroline. She 
asked no questions, she sought no explanations; that she was folded to 
his heart was sufficient; she knew him too well to doubt that it was right 
she should be there. She felt that Sullivan must be no more—that she 
was again Lord Knaresborough’s affianced wife; but she knew it from 
intuition, and not fom fact. And when Lord Knaresborough related to 
her, as cautiously as he could, that Sullivan’s life was indeed closed, her 
emotion was dreadful ; andit required all his tender sympathy toallay the 
fear she entertained that it was from her having left him that the cata- 
strophe had occurred. And effectually to relieve this apprehension, he 
was induced to acquaint her with the scene he had just witnessed. 

It was many days before Caroline could at all recover herself; she could 
not but be intensely shocked at such a close to sucha life. And then 
the pulse of joy that throbbed at the prospect of revived happiness, pro- 
duced a struggie almost beyond her strength. 

Lady Knaresborough, rightly judging that change of scene would be 
of the most essential benefit to her nervous system, took occasion to re- 
mark, “that to repine at the will of Heaven was not only unworthy of 
her, but sinful. You have done all, my dear child, that human being 
could do; and let us hepe the sinner’s penitence has been accepted. Re- 
flect, too, how merciful to us all, and more especially to himself, has been 
his removal from a world where shame and ye must have been his 
constant guests. Let me lead you to think of fulfilling the wish he ex- 
—- to Alfred when he supposed himself dying. No one,’ continued 

ady Knaresborough, “ beyond our own immediate circle, is aware of the 
discovery @iich has been made of his existence; by the world ingeneral, 
he has been considered dead from the time it was announced at Strasburg ; 
consequently, in obeying his last desire, you are not offending against any 
conventional formality. Think of all Alfred has suffered ; even now he 
cannot divest himself of terror, lest his restored happiness should be again 
wrested from him. In pity to us all, do not hesitate to place it now be- 
yond a doubt.” 

sy sank on her knees, saying, “ My mother, do with me as you 
will.” 

Lady nr much affected by the humility of this speech and 
action, raised her, and placing her hand in her son’s, said, “ A mother’s 
prayer has been heard, and [have been spared indeed to unite you. And 
now, my children, let us decide on immediately returning to England, 
whither Castella is also anxious to conduct Madelaine; and where the 
Admiral will, I trust, be able to join us before the necessary arrangements 
for your marriage can be completed.” 

ithin two days of this conversation, they started for England; and as 
soon as the settlements could be drawn up, Admiral de Magny obtained a 
short leave of absence from his official duties, and came over to give his 
adopted daughter to Lord Knaresborough. 

After the ceremony, which took place in the village-church belonging 
to the Knaresborough estate, they set off to afew weeks at an ancient 
castle pee y to Lord Knaresborough in Wales—not, however, till they 
had visited Lady Augusta’s — and as they knelt by it, itseemed to 
both that her pure spirit was hovering over them, bearing a blessing from 
on high to hallow on earth their marriage-vow ! : 

Castella and Madelaine, who were united on the same day, remained 
with Dowager daring Lord and Lady Knaresborough’s absence ; but on 
their return, the now happy Florentine departed with his gentle bride for 
his own sunny land; aroline obtained from Lord Knaresborough’s 
mother a promise that their home should be hers. 

Some months after Lord Knaresborough’s marriage, he received a letter 
from Mrs. Patterson. The name made him sh ; the hand-writing 
looked like a herald uf coming ill; but on eM his anger became 
lost in pity for the wretched sitaation in which she ribed herself to be. 
It was not in Mrs. Patterson’s nature to be quite sincere ; and even in ad- 
versity she could not be candid in her statement of facts. She wrote with 
great acrimony respecting Tupper’s conduct towards her; but she did not 
say how she had lost Lord Knaresborough’s order—she did not advert to 
any violence on her own part. She merely said, “ that base man had 
taken it from her by force, and that it had been destreyed ;"’ and this Lord 
Knaresborough imagined probable, as he was aware it had not been pre- 
sented at his banker's. 


In some parts of Mrs. Patterson's letter there were indications of shame 
and repentance ; but in others, the traits of vanity and deceit were strong- 
ly apparent. The object of her letter was to request that Lord Knares- 
borough, in consideration of her not having received any benefit from his 
order, would assist her in an affair she was advised to undertake, namely, 
the superintendence of a boarding-house at Carlsbad; the proprietor of 
which, having lately lost his wife, was in want of a lady to conduct the . 
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fernale department of his establishment. “Could I,” wrote Mrs. Patter- 
son, “command 3000/., Monsieur K——, who is a perfect gentleman, 
would admit me at once to a certain share in the business.” 

Lord Knaresborough smiled at this phrase, being sure that it was ano- 
ther of Mrs. Patterson’s matrimonial speculations; and though he could 
not but feel contempt and disgust at the indelicacy of her applying to him, 
he resolved to send her the money she required, in the hope that it might 
really lead to her settlement at a distance from them. The 2000/. he con- 
sidered hers by Castella’s arrangement: true, the mode by which she had 
gained it was disgraceful to her, but the promise was not leas binding on 

im; and when he considered that it was through her intreduction he first 
became acquainted with Caroline, he added the other thousand, and ex- 
pressed oper that she would not hesitate to accept the situation she had 
mentioned. 

ina few weeks hehad the satisfaction of seeing the marriage of Monsieur 
K—, of Carlsbad, to Mrs. Patterson, copied into the English papers ; and 
Les ae that she was thus far removed from all ties or connexion with 

8 wife. 

Till he read of the marriage, he had not mentioned to Caroline Mrs. 
Patterson’s application; for willingly would his tenderness have shielded 
her from every unpleasant recollection. But now that she appeared so 
completely removed from the possibility of annoying them, he recounted 
the circumatance ; and together they reflected and commented on the fri- 
volity and uncheeked vanity of that woman’s youth, which had in later life 
drawn her on to the perpetration of acts she weuld once have thought her- 
selfincapable of ee “ Much of her sin, many of her errors,” 
said Lord Knaresborough, “have sprung from an uncultivated and con- 
ceited mind; and she is 1n example: of the trite adage, that ‘idleness is 
the root of all evil.’” 

“ Oh, do not let us think or talk of her errors!’’ replied Caroline. “1 
can forgive and pity her now; it was only when I believed her happy 


that I felt her wickedness.” And then, to avoid any more mention of 
her, Caroline said, “I have to-day received a letter from Admiral de 
Magny, Ss the poor fisherman’s family, who are now, through his 
interest, comfortably settled in life. He has removed them from Stras- 
burg; and they are living near Paris. The dear old Admiral says that 
the eldest boy, if opportunity offers, will some day or other make a noise 
in the world ; for he is already a brave and dauntleas sailor.” : 

“Thave also heard from Admiral de Magny,” rejoined Lord Knares- 
borough. “ He tells me that it was Ny oe , on Tupper’s being allowed 
to escape, after we left France, that he worked his passage to America. 
Nothing positive is known; but a man answering his description so per- 
tectly as to leave little doubt of his identity, has been brought to execu- 
tion for a capital offence at Philadelphia.” 

Tupper’s name had been one of such terror to Caroline, that, in spite 
of her reason, she had vainly endeavored to convince herself his power 
to do them harm was at anend; and therefore she could not but feel this 
supposition of his death a relief from the vague and indistinct fears that 
sometimes assailed her for her own and her husband’s safety. 

Itis needless to state that Lord and Lady Knaresborough were happy— 
happy as finite beings are permitted tobe. How could they be otherwise, 
knowing and appreciating as they did each other’s good and honorable 
principles? Their attachment could not prove evanescent: it had been 
cradled in silence and in hopelessness, nurtured in truth and purity; it 
had been chastened by severe sorrow and suffering, and was now enjoyed 
with a deep and holy feeling of trust and gratitude to that Almighty 
Power who had seen fit to perfect their earthly happiness. 

ithin a year Admiral de Magny again visited them, and became spor- 
sor to their infant son; when the proud and happy father took it from its 
mother’s arms to receive the baptismal rite, giving him the honored name 


of Stavondale! 
THE END. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


TEN NEW NOVELS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


The Publishers of Brother Jonathan will continue the publication of 
complete new works in extra numbers of their paper, at least as often as 
once a fortnight during the remainder of the year. 

Such arrangements have been made in London,as must ensure the ear- 
liest possible receipt of all new English publications—and in many in- 
stances advance copies of popular novels will be purchased, to be pub- 
lished in an Extra Brother Jonathan simultaneously with their appear- 
ance on the other side of the Atlantic. 

With such facilities, the Jonathan publishers trust they shall merit the 
extremely liberal patronage thus far bestowed on their new plan of publi- 
cation. First in the field, as they always have been in the production of 
literary novelties, they feel gratified in announcing that notwithstanding 
s rival establishment has followed closely in their footsteps in this new 
enterprise—the sales of all the new works published by them have ave- 
raged over 25,000 copies each. 


TERMS OF THE EXTRA BROTHER JONATHAN. 


TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR, or.124 cents single. 

Persons forwarding us one dollar, free cf postage, will be entitled to 
ten different complete new works, as they are published. 

The country edition of the Extra Brother Jonathan is, by a decision of 
the Postmaster General, subject to newspaper postage only. The city 
edition will be neatly bound in a yellow cover. Letters should always be 
postpeid, or franked by a postmaster according to law. 

* .* Our editions of “ Eva,” “Gaspar the Pirate,” “ Father Connell,” 
and “‘ Zanoni,” being entirely exhausted, we are unable to supply further 
orders for those four works. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-ctrest. New-York. 





“MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK, 
EMBELLISHED WITH A SPLENDID SIXTY 
DOLLAR ENGRAVING. 


Hungerian Tales and Legends, 


ROMANTIC, CHIVALRIC AND SUPERNATURAL. 
BY MISS PARDOE, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CITY OF THE SULTAN,” &¢. &C. && 


This romantic and exciting work was published in London, July 15th. The 
firet American edition is just published in an 
EXTRA DOUBLE BROTHER JONATHAN, 
Embellished with a Splendid Engraving of 
THE CARRYING OFF OF THE BRIDES OF VENICE BY MOORISH PIRATES. 

The Engraving has been executed in the finest possible manner, expressly for 
this new work, and is printed in letter press separate from the work itself, to en 
sure for each number a clear and beautiful impression. 

Price 12} cents, or 10 copies for one dollar. 

The country edition of this Work is, by a decision of the Postmaster General, 
eubject to newspaper postage only. The city edition will be neatly bound ina 
yellow cover. Letters should always be postpaid, or franked by a postmaster 
according to law. WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 

162 Nassau-st., New York. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. — 


&F This popular weekly Journal is printed on a larger sheet than any other 
mewspaper in the world. Each number contains thirty-two handsome quarto 
pages—and the work forms three volumes a year, of 544 pages each. 

Price One Dollar a va@lume, or Three Dollars a y 

Price of two yearly subscriptions, Fiue Dollars. 

TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE, in all cases. 

Letters for the Editor or Publishers must in every instance be post-paid, or 
franked by a Fstmaster, according to law. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-strect, New York. 


PERKINS’S SELF-INSTRUCTING WRITING BOOK. 

This is the most useful work for schools ever published. It entirely super- 
eedes the necessity of employing a teacher of writing ; and from its use, the 
pupil will rapidly acquire au exwsy and handsome hand. Liegsnt engraved 
copies are set at the head of each e, and the whole set (eight books) com- 
prises Perkins’s popular system of Peamanship complete. 


Prices.—Siugle book ceonts—Oue Doilar dozon, Oflices—4 Soha 
spent and 14 Usenet OE - _ 





A NEW NOVEL BY BULWER, 


FOR 124 CENTS! 


The publishers of Brother Jonathan have the gratification to 
announce a new Novel by thedistingushed author of “ Pelham,” 
“Eugene Aram,” “ Zanoni,” &c. &c., which we expect will ap- 
pear in London about the Ist of September. 

In order that we may publish this work promptly, and in the 
neatest possible style, new founts of type have been ordered, 
and we do not hesitate to say, that in point of beauty and ac- 
curacy of typography, and neatness of form, ours will be the 
best American edition. 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS—A NOVEL, 
BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Barr., 
Will be published complete, without omission or abridgment, 
immediately on its receipt in this country, in an 
EXTRA BROTHER JONATHAN. 

comprising two or more mammoth sheets, as its length may 
require, and embracing at least sixty-four closely printed quarto 
pages. 

It will be printed on beautiful new type, of a size sufficiently 
large to ensure easy legibility. The pages will be in double 
columns, uniform with the Library Brother Jonathan—and with 
other works published by us.—Price 124 cents only—or Ten 
Copies for one dollar. 

This is surely cheap enough—and as we confidently antici- 
pate a sale of at least 50,000 copies, we hope to be remunerated 
for the heavy outlay which we have assumed. 

Subscribers to our series of Novels will of course receive the 
above without further notice, or extra charge. 

Letters must in all cases be postpaid in full, or franked by a 
Postmaster according to law. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York- 
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CURIOUS ORIGIN AL WORK. 
WITH TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
The publishers of Brother Jonathan have received per Great 


Western, the English Plates of an original and highly amux 
ing, and laughter-provoking publication, entitled, 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. OBADIAH OLDBUCK ; 
Wherein are duly set forth 
Tue Crosses, Cuacrins, Cacamitizs, Cuecks, Caitts, Caanogs 
AND CIRCUMGIRATIONS, 
By which his courtship was attended. Showing also, 
THE ISSUE OF HIS SUIT, 


And his 
ESPOUSAL TO HIS LADYE LOVE. 


This curious love-story is got up upon an entirely original 
plan, and contains 

ONE HUNDRED and NINETY-EIGHT HUMOROUS DESIGNS, 
illustrative of the misfortunes which befel Mr. Oldbuck; and 
also of his five unsuccessful attempts to commit suicide—his 
hair-breadth escapes from fire, water and famine—his affection 
for his poor dog, &c. &c. 

The above work will be published early in September in an 


EXTRA DOUBLE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Price, as usual, 12} cents; or ten copies for one dollar. 


Letters must in all cases be post-paid in full, or franked by a 
postmaster according to law. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

The Author owes it to himself to say that he publishes an edition of his work 
in the present form, Firstly, because he is constrained to consider the old Pub- | 
lishing System, as far as works of this class and an immediate and remunerating | 
sale are concerned, as at anend. Secondly, because he wishes to avail himself of 


And Lastly, because he was not unwilling to be among the earliest to ascertain 
how far agencies which have driven foreign works into a wide circulation through 





\ 
the machinery of a well-organized establishment under the new state of things. | 
| 
} 
| 


the Union, would avail with American authors: due allowance being made, of 
course, for the relative claim and character of the respective publications. 
rt 
PREFACE. 

Ir was the hope of the author when he began the following work, that he 
might be able to produce a book, in some slight degree, characteristic and na- 
tional in its features. Now, that it is compleied, he fears it may be found far 
short of that hope, and unequal ever to his own feeble purposes. He had a de- 
sign which seemed, in some of its circumstances, to partake a little of utility 
and truth; but which, he is afraid, is not made quite so clear to the reader. 

Where he has attempted to shade and soften, he may have blurred; and 
where he would have cut sharp lines and effected contrasts, it may prove that 
he has merely mangled character and story. Imperfect as is his own judgment 
in such a case, he thinks he can discover one or two places at least, where more 
should have been said and less done; or more done and less said. He wishes 
only that he had sufficient influence with the reader to persuade him to guard 
against a single false alarm frequently raised against works of this class. The 
constancy, with which the charge of caricaturing Nature is brought against wri- 


. ters who attempt the humorons, should lead us to suspect—particularly as Cer- 


vantes, Smollett, Fielding and Scott, to say nothiog of more recent eminent ex- 
amples, have all, at one time or another, been included in the accusation—that 
there is less justice and more assumption in the charge, than seems at first 
possible. 

These authors all wrote from a sure instinct, a profound knowledge of their 
art. They knew very well, or must have early learned, that the spirit of the 
accusation would drive all literature upon a servile transcript of every-day ob- 
jects, and most effectually stifle every work claiming to be a work of art. It 
was their province, they knew, to discover in nature the germ of character, and 
to expand it by processes of which genius is master, into a livelier, truer de- 
velopment, than nature in her ordinary moods, presents. To group, to separate, 
to soften and elevate nature, is allowed to the author as well as the painter ; and 
the charge of caricaturing should be brought only where Nature is lost sight of 
and fails to furnish the original staple, ont of which the preduct is wrought. 

It happened to the author, during the progress of the early partof thie Tale, 
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of aLaw of International Copy-right: a cause which he will not fail to urge al 
all proper opportunities. As it was not found altogether convenient to answet 
what he advanced, an attack was made, by a new sort of evasive logic, upon the 
present work. What kind of generalship it would be to set out with the valiant 
purpose of the conquest of Mexico and proceed to its execution by marching a 
couple of thousand miles in directly the opposite course, ard opening a brisk 
cannonade upon the Heights of Abraham, for example,—the reader may deter- 
mine. The author only expresses a wish that the following work may be judged 
by itself, apart from collateral issues and distracting personalities. In that 
spirit he believes it will be judged by all fair-minded and capable critics.— 
Whatever the issue may be, he cannot altogether regret that he has written it 
since it has afforded him an opportunity toserve, in a very humble way, objects, 
of which he ought not to be ashamed. New-York, Oct. 28th, 1842. 


The Career of Puffer Hopkins. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PLATFORM. 


To say that the townspeople of this mighty metropolis were in a state 
of greater excitement and activity on a certain night in a certain month 
of November—which it is not necessary more particularly to define—than 
they are on certain other nights of periodical recurrence, would be to do 
the said townspeople arrant injustice, and to establish for the chronicler 
of the following authentic history, at the very outset, a questionable char- 
acter for truth and plain-speaking. On this immediate occasion, howev- 
er, there was, it must be confessed, a commendable degree of agitation 
and enthusiasm visible, in almost every quarter of the city. Crowds 
were emerging from lane, alley and thoroughfare, and pouring into the 
central streets in the direction of the Hall; sometimes in knots of three, 
four or more, all engaged in earnest conversation, in a loud key, with ve- 
hement gesture, and faces considerably discolored by excitement. The 
persons composing these various peripatetic and deliberative groups, 





| could not be said to be of any single class or profession, but mingled to- 


gether indiscriminately, much after the fashion of a country store-keep- 
er’s stock, where a bale of fourth-price flannel neighbors a piece of first 
quality linen, and knots of dainty and gallant wine-glasses are brought 
into a state of sociable confusion, with a gathering of hard-headed plebe- 
ian stone-bottles. Although all tend the same way and on the same er- 
rand, let no man be so rash and intemperate as to imagine that no distine- 
tions were observed; that certain lines and demarcations were not main- 
tained; and that broadcloth was not careful here, as usual, not to have 
its fine nap destroyed by the jostling of homespun. 

The knot of tough-fisted mechanics kept its course, roaring out its 
rough sarcasms and great gusts of invective, w hile the company of well- 
dressed gentlemen, bound for the same harbor, glided more quietly along, 
their talk searcely disturbed by the extravagance of a rippling phrase or 
an oath. 

Here a substantial citizen advanced in great state and dignity, alone 
toward the place of gathering, unless his horn-topped walking-stick might 
be held as suitable company for so grave and dignified a personage; and 
again a thoughtful young gentleman might be discovered, striding along 

| with his hands thrust deep in his pockets, conning a few common-plaeés 


| for a speech. 


This various crowd has at Jength reached its destination, and scamper- 
ing up the stairs of a large mis-shapen building, with no little heat and 
racket, finds itself landed in a spacious saloon, facing a raised platform, 
| protected in front by a rough railing, with some score of vacant chairs 

occupying the floor of the same, and as many stout candles ranged a- 


through, the pages of a Magazine (AncTvavs,) to be engaged in the advocacy | gainst the rail. Beneath the platform is 4 small square table, holding 9 








capacious inkstand, ornamented with two or three huge grey goose-quills. 
Abreast of the table are stretched a number of rude benches, to afford ac- 
commodation for such infirm, ease-loving and sedentary individuals, as 
bed seé fit to take possession of them; and taken possession of they are 
at & very early e of the proceedings, first by a squad of precocious 
i muehts prentices, secoudly by a broad-bottomed dairyman who was 
left at Hall in the afternoon by one of his own wagons from Bloom- 
ingdale, and thirdly by a rout of scrambling fellows, from no place in 
a icular, who push and jostle and clamor their best for the occupancy. 
e meeting is on the eve of being organized, when in marches a well-fed 
uppish man—the very citizen that was alone with his cane in the street— 
who, contemplating the crowd with an air of austere regard, urges him- 
self towards one end of the platform, where he meets a scraggy man, 
smartly dressed, and displaying from the pillory of a sharp-edged clean 
shirt-collar, a very knowing countenance extended to the andience, and 
engages in a whispered conversation, the concluding clause whereof em- 
bodies this sterling sentiment, (enforced by the thrusting of a roll at the 
same time into'the open hand of the seraggy gentieman.) “ There’s a 
current ten—make me a vice, will ye?” ‘he scraggy man th sreupon 
cocks his eye significantly, and the stout citizen, slipping away, gets into 
the outskirts of the crowd, where he stares at the platform and the can- 
dles—the political Heaven of ambitious stout genticmen—as if they were 
the most remarkable objects in creation, and as if he was perfectly uncon- 
scious of the objects for which the meeting was then and there convened. 
In due time the meeting was ealled to order, and the innocent stout 
gentleman established himself, with five others, upon the platform, as an 
assistant presiding oflicer—a vice—of the same. Silence was proclaim- 
ed, and a dwarfish litte man, with one of the oddest countenances in the 
world was lifted uponea high stool by the mob, and commenced reading a 
manuscript, which he dignified with the name of the “ Report of the Anti- 
Aqueduct Committee, appointed by the citizens of New York, at a large 
and respectable meeting*held at Fogfire Hall, &e. &c.,” in which was 
furnished & certain amount of statistics (taken from the "Cyclopedia): a 
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decoction of mouldy jokes (from the newspapers): and a modicum ot en- | 


ray slang—a direct emanation from the inventive genius of the reader 
of the Report. 

ig Was a great,a tremendous question—suggested the Anti-Aque- 
duct manuscript—a question, to come to the point at once, involving the 
nights of mankind, the interests of universal humanity. If this principle 
was allowed to pass unopposed—this pernicious principle of setting up 
pure water, democratic Adam’s ale, the true corporation gin, for purchase 
—where would we land? The Committee that drafted the Report could 


aot tell ’em!—in tyranny, despotism, bloodshed and debauchery. Indi- | 


viduals would get drunk at the pump, as soon as the price was made an 
object: usere was a consideration for them! The people had their rights 
—here the reader wagged his head vehemently, and grinned like a de- 
mon just going out of his senses—he could tell them, and the people 
could take care of ’em! 

A ral dissemination of genuine gin cock-tails among the hearers, 
could have scarcely produced greater excitement than did this most ap- 
posite and thrilling sentiment: caps flew up and hats flew off, as if the 
air were alive with great black insects, and canes came down witha gen- 
eral crash, like a cane-brake itself in a state of tornado. It seemed as if 
they never would be done applauding this happy allusion; and the Com- 
mittee-man stood on the stool, swaying on one leg, and smiling, as if he 
considered it the most agreeable spectacle he had ever enjoyed. The 
Committee did not suppose that it was the purpose of Providence to de- 
strey mankind by a second flood, but they were satisfied, morally satis- 
fied, if such an intention ever did come within the purview of the divine 
displeasure, the object would undoubtedly be accomplished by the burst- 
ing of the Reservoir which it was proposed to erect at the junction of the 
Third Avenue and Bowery :—at least, the Committee thought it proper 
to add, as far as the citizens of New York were concerned. And so the 
Report rambled on, like an echo among the Dutch Hills, until it finally 
died away in a thundering Resolution, and the little reader was inadver- 
tently knocked off the stool by a charcoal-vender, who was employed, 
besides grinning through the sable stains of his trade in a ghastly man- 
ner, in swinging his hat in approval of one of the concluding sentiments 
of his Report. 

The charcoal-man was hustled, the little Committee-man set upon 
his legs, and a vote of thanks unanimously passed, for the able Report 
just read, 

A very long, dull-looking man, next offered a resolution, and delivered 
a speech, as long and dull as himself; which resolution and speech were 
seconded, by a round, heavy man, in an harangue, quite as rigmarole and 
ponderose ;—when a pause occurred, during which the mob seemed to be 
reflecting what they should donext. After a proper degree of cogitation, 
they commenced shouting for a favorite speaker, who always interested 
their feelings by proposing a general division of property: which was 
very liberal in him, as he had nothing to divide but the payment of two- 
score old debts, and the expenses of a small family ; but he failed to make 
his appearance. Upon which certain sagacious persons began peering 
about in the crowd, as if they expected to find him sandwiched away 
snugly among the carmen, omnibus-drivers and stevedores,there present. 
Certain other active persons were despatched into the halls and purlicus 
of the building ; a self-formed comuittee of five rushed post-haste for the 
bar-room; and one over-zealous individual was so far carried away by 
his enthusiasm, as to run a mile to the orator’s dwelling, and there to de- 
mand his person with such breathless incoherence, as to lead his small 
family to suspect that their dear protector and pay-master harbored the in- 
tention of making way with himself. 

A second popular favorite was called by the audience ; the same seru- 
tiny instituted, and with the same result. Affuirs now looked cxceeding- 
ly blank, the audience bgan to despair, and to entertain the horrible ex- 
pectation of having to go to bed speechless, when an unknown individual 
mushed convulsively through the crowd, struggled up the steps, and pla- 


«ced himself at the foot of the platform; and stretching out his right arm 
to its full extent, began. 

_ He was young—the bloom of roseate health upon his cheek would sat- 
isfy them of that. He was timid and doubtful: witness his tremblings 
and shiverings on presenting hemself for the first time before that highly 
xespectable body of august citizens. He was rash and fool-hardy, he 
‘was aware, in coming before so intelligent an audience, at that critical 
enoment, But he wes actuated and impelled by a sense of duty, which 
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would not allow him to be silent while that great question called for an 
advocate. They had heard the thunder of the cannon, in the Report: 
the braying (a slight titter at this word) of trumpets, in the speeches of 
the two learned gentlemen that had preceded him: and now that the 
grand overture of battle had been performed, he ventured to come upon 
the field, and with his simple shepherd's pipe to sound the humbler mu- 
sic of peace. He trusted that no violent, no vindictive feeling, would be 
indulged toward their opponents. Let their measure pass—let their 
Aqueduct be reared, and let its waters begin to flow :—from these very 
waters, pernicious as they seemed, should be drawn the rainbow of pro- 
mise for his friends ; for the friends of cheap government and good order! 
Taxation was not democracy : debt was not democracy : public ruin and 
bankruptcy were not democracy (gently warbled the shepherd's pipe :) 
and if this insane, wolfish and reckless party wished to destroy itself with 
its own fangs—why, in God’s name, bid them God-speed, and give them a 
clear field. He would not suggest that the farmers iu Westchester coun- 
v should oe the passage of the Aqueduct through their own lands ; 
they were freemen, and knew what was what. He would not stir up the 
Harlem Bridge Company (heaven forbid) to withstand this encroachment 
upon their rights; they were a corporation, and could discriminate carrot 
from horse-radish. He hoped, he fervently and sincerely hoped and trust- 
ed, that’the entire race of water-rats and ground-moles might be annihi- 
lated, before the undertaking was commenced ; so that it might not be im- 
peded or undermined by their operations. At these various hopes and 
suggestions, as they were delivered, there was an uproarious ha! ha! ut- 
tered by the assemblage, who seemed to relish them hugely: and, with 
a hint or two to the audience, not to allow themselves to be tampered 
with ; not to look on and see their heads taken from their shoulders, and 
the bread from their children’s months (all of which was heartily second- 
ed by the hearers ;) the young orator—the gentle frend of peace—step- 
ped from the platform. 

At the conclusion of the speech, some one in the crowd jumped up a 
foot or two, and shouted, “Three cheers for the lust speech !'* and three 
cheers were given, with great animation: and then, at the suggestion, 
three more ; and three atthe end of them. Different members of the au- 
dience turned to each ,other and shook hands, and exclaimed, * Royal,” 
“ That was fine,’ and other like phrases of approbation: and then inqui- 
ries were set on foot as to the name of the new speaker, to which no one 
could furnish a satisfactory answer ; and whether he was from this ward 
or that ward, which was in a state of equal doubt and uncertainty: and 
finally it was conjectured and suggested, that he didn’t belong to any 
ward at all, but had come from the country: which they were for proving 
by his rura! simile of the rainbow, (rainbows not being indigenous in in- 
corporated towns,) and his intimate acquaintance with the feelings of the 
Westchester county farmers, and ground-moles, 

Whatever might be his name and origin, his foot had no sooner 
touched the floor than he felt his sleeve twitched, and turning he dis- 
covered a singular-looking little gentleman, beckoning him to follow. 


CHAPTER IL. 
FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH HOBRBLESHANK, 

DisenGaGtie himself from the crowd at Fogfire-Hall, the young Po- 
litician followed his unknown conductor into the open air. From the 
rapidity with which he moved, in advance, although his gait was 
shuffling and uncertain, he was not fairly overtaken until he had reached 
the mouth of a neighboring Refectory, at which, pausing only for an in- 
stant glance at the young man’s countenance—which seemed to create a 
pleasurable feeling, and caused him to smile strenuonsly—he plunged 
down the steps. Phe young politician followed, and found himself in a 
close narrow room, the air of which was musty from confinement, and, 
having no opportunity from the pent place where it was imprisoned, to 
ramble about among meadows and tresh streams to enliven itself, de- 
»ended on fumes of brandy and clouds of cigar-smoke, for whatever life 
itexhibited. A tall man stood before the fire, who would have inevitably 
perished of its noxious qualities if he had not taken occasion, through the 
day, to stand up the steps with his head and shoulders above ground, con- 
templating the clay-covered wagons that came in fresh from the country. 

Judging from the starved, narrow-breasted skeletons of turkies and 
fowls, the cold, sepulchral hams, the cadaverous, shruken legs of mutton, 
and the dwarfed tarts and bread-rolls, that lay in miserable coape on the 


_ table, they might have easily concluded that the pie-house into which 


they had descended was the dreary family vault, to which melancholy 
butchers, bakers and poulterers were in the habit of consigning such of 
their professional progeny, as had ceased to have life and merchantable 

ualities on earth. "The room was, of all possible dirty rooms, the 
dirtiest: with walls smoked and tallow-stained ; an unsanded floor; tables 
spotted all over, like the double-six of dominoes; and a fire, with just 
enough animation to blush at the other appointments of the place. The 
pie-house had its pretensions, too: for it possessed not only a common- 
room for outside customers, but a private parlor, snug and select, cut off 
from its vulgar neighbor by elegant blue curtains, made to resemble 
patches of dirty blue sky—moving on a wire with jingling brass rings, 
and entered by a half-raised step. 

Upon this, which was little more than a large stall after all, they 
entered. The mysterious little gentleman, drawing the curtains behind 
them, rushed up to the fire and rubbed his hands together over the blaze 
opened the curtains, thrust out his head, called for oysters and beer, an 
took his station at one side of the table in the middleof the floor. “It’s 
all right,’’ said the stranger. “ Don’t be alarmed. My name is Hobble- 
shank—what yours ?”’ 

“ Puffer Hopkins,” replied the young politician, surveying more close- 
ly his whimsical companion. 

He was an irregular-built little gentleman, about fifty-five years of 
age, witha pale face, twitched out of shape somewhat by a paralytic 
affection; with one sound eye, and one in a condition o° semi-transparen- 
cy, which gave to his features something of Penge’ or goblin character ; 
and hedging in and heightening the effect of the whole, a pair of bushy 
black whiskers, of a fine, vigorous growth. The little sseet soacte wore a 
faded blue frock, short pantaloons, low shoes, an eye-glass, and a hat 
considerably dilapidated and impaired by age. 


The singularity and whim of the little old gentleman’s demeanor was _ 


shown in his shambling up side-ways toward Puffer whenever he ad- 


dressed him, and looking up timidly, first with the doubtful eye, as if 
sounding his way, and then with the sound one ; fortifying himself, from 
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time to time, from an immense snuff-box, which he carried awkwardly in 


his left hand. 


“'Phat was an excellent speech, young man!” said the strange little 
Eeninaes, dropping into a seat and simultaneously swallowing an oyater 
lack with pepper. 


“T trust the sentiments were correct,” modestly suggested his com- 
panion. 

“ Never better, sir: sound as a Newtown pippin, to the core,” con- 
tinued the strange little geutleman. “ But you are young yet, sir—quite 
young—and have a thing or two to learn. Be good enough not to advance 
upon the stage again, if you please, without your coat buttoned snug to 
the chin, which shows that you mean to give them a resolute speech—a 
devilish resolute speech,’’ exclaimed the little gentleman, glaring on the 
youth with his spectre eye, “ full of storm and thunder, sir;—or else with 
your breasts thrown wide back, indicating that you are about to regale 
them with an airy, well-ventilated and very candid effusion.” 

Appreciating the interest that the little old gentleman expressed in his 
future success, his companion promised to comply, as far as in him lay, 
with these new requisitions in the art of addressing public bodies. 

“ There was an awful omission,” continued the strange gentleman, “a 
very awful and unpardonable omission, in your harangue to-night.” The 
little old gentleman’s voice sounded sepulchral, and his companion cast 
his og anxiously about the select parlor. 

“ 
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or Heaven's sake, what was that, sir!’ asked the young gentleman, 


regarding his censor with intense interest. 

“ Why, sir,’ said the little old gentleman, relaxing into a grim smile, 
“ Where were your banners! You had’nt one in your whole speech! 
An address to @ political assembly in New York, and not a tatter of bunt- 
ing inthe whole of it—you must exeuse me, but it’s the weakest thing 
I’ve ever known. An army might as well go into battle as an orator into 
our popular meetings, without his flags and standards. Where were 
your stars, too! There was’nt even the twinkle of a comet’s tail in the 
whole harangue: they expect it. Stars are the pepper and salt of a 
political discourse—mind that if you please!” 

At this passage, the little old gentleman became thoughtful, and fell 
upon his oysters and beer with horrible avidity ; which process caused 
him to grow more thoughtful than ever. “ med a good speech have I 
heard,” he at length said, contemplating Puffer Hopkins with melancholy 
regard, “ whose deliverer now lies under the tombstone. Others lie there, 
too!—I'd give my life, sir,” he exclaimed earnestly, pressing his hands 
closely together, “my life with its resulting interest, if I dared, for a 
minute’s gaze at features that are lying in the silence and darkness of 
dust. That's hard, sir—too hard to bear: a young wife borne away in 
her bloom by a cold, cruel hearse—black, all over black! And then what 
followed—do you recollect what followed! I’m a fool—you know no- 
thing of it; why should you! Life is a green field to you, without as 
much as a grave or a furrow in it all.’’ 

“T am not too sure of that,’ answered Puffer Hopkins, “for I have a 
dim remembrance of a death that touched me ers , long ago; whose 
death [ cannot say, but a vision, away off in past times—of a darkeved 
house—a solemn train issuing forth, with one figure staggering into the 
funeral coach, drunk with excess of grief—the heavy roll of wheels—and 
many tears and lamentations in the small household.” 

While he delivered this, Hobbleshank looked earnestly in his face, as if 
he discovered in what he said a meaning deeper than the words. At this 
there was a long silence, which Puffer Hopkins at length attempted to 
break, by stating to his companion the character in which he had ap- 
peared chat night, for the first time, at Fogfire Hall. 

“I know,” said Hobbleshank, pushing his open palm toward Puffer 
Hopkins. “Don’t say a word :—I know all about it. You're a young 
professional trader in politics and patriotism ; a beginner—just opened to- 
night with your first speech, and a fresh assortment of apostrophes and 
gesticulations. [ know you are new in the business, for being, Fae spoke 
of Heaven, and Eternal Justice, you looked at the audience! Very green, 
my boy: an old spouter, in such a case, always rolls his eye-balls back 
under their lids, and smells of the chandelier, which is much better, al- 
though the odor isn’t pleasant.” 

“ A mere ’prentice at the business I confess myself,”’ answered Puffer. 

“IT wish you would bear in mind, too,’ continued his whimsical ad- 
viser, “when you address a mixed audience, and have occasion to speak 
of the majesty of the people, that the established rule is, not to stare at 
any individual dirty face im the middle of the crowd, but to look away off, 
beyond the crowd entirely ; as if you discovered what you're s ing 
about in some remote suburb with which they have nothing tode. Deo 
you understand me !”’ : 

“I think I do,” replied Puffer: “ But is’nt there gay some placid 
gentleman or  & who comes to the meeting early, and plants himself 
in front of the platform at a proper distance, with the praiseworthy pur- 
pose of having the speaker lay out all his strength in gazing at him, and 
moving bis bowels and nnderstanding! I u to think so—and have 
tried it more than ouce: it feels very pleasant, I can assure you.” 

“Whatof that? It’s your business to humble these gentry—they’re 
aristoeracy in disguise, and borrow their cartmen’s hats to come to public 
meetings in. No, no:” cried Hobbleshank with emphasis, “ Don’t you be 
caught in thattrap. Do you pick out the dirtiest waistcoat in the audi- 
ence, with the most cadaverous face in the room peering over it—pitch 

our eye upon the second button from the top, just where the proof of a 
ack 0 -garments becomes overwhelmmg—and fire away. Your 
target ’s a poor scamp—the beggarliest in the house, with an understand- 
ing like a granite rock, (needing the whole force of an incorporated com- 
pany of metaphysicians to quarry and dress it)—and a select circle of 
acquaintance, among wharfingers, small boatmen and bean-eaters, near 
the market. That’s your man, Dash your hair back from your brow, 
swing your arms, and don’t s flowers, knuckles, tropes and desk-lids.” 

By the time Hobbleshank had arrived at this division of his subject, he 
had reached—working himself along by degrees—the extremity of the 
stall, and was standing on his toes, with his goggle eyes glaring over the 
partition at a melancholy cape ap very counterpart of his descri 
tioh—who sate on a stool by the fire, with his piece of hat drawn over his 
eyes, with one leg on the ground, and the other thrust under him on the seat. 

“That's one of them,” whispered Hobbleshank, casting an eye down 
at veal and pointing with his a over the partition. “No, it is’nt, 
after all, for there’s the top of a book sticking out of his pocket, Our 
kidney don’t know books, 
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kins leaned out of the stall, and stretching himself forward, 
contemplate 


the object to which Hobbleshank directed him; but in- 
stantly drew back, and seizing his companion by the skirts, pulled him, 
almost by main foree, into his seat. : 

“ Don’t, for Heaven’s sake!” he said, as he bent forward and placed his 
mouth at theearof Hobbleshank, “ that’s my poorneighbor Fob, the tailor.” 

These brief words were delivered in _ A s a way as if Puffer Hopking 
expected their mere utterance would silence his companion, and cause an 
entire revolution in the feelings with which he had regarded the sorry 
creature before the pie-house fire. 

“A poor tailor!” fhe echoed, “ well, is that all!’ 

“Yes: that’s all!’ answered Hopkins. 

“ Nothing more !”’ asked Hobbleshank. 

“Nothing more,”’ replied Puffer Hopkins. 

These questions were asked and answered, in tones that brought the 
conversation between them to a dead pause; at which itstaid for a good 
many minutes: when Putter Hopkins, rousing a little, asked “If that 
was nt enough !” : 

At this moment the poor gentleman at the fire waked, heaved a rreat 
sigh, and taking an imperfect copy of a book from his pocket, and lifting 


his hat from his eyes, tell to wee it with great earnessness ; all of 


which interfered, very seriously, with any further conversation on his 
condition and prospects in life—so that after contemplating him steadily 
for several minutes, they thought proper to retreat to the previous subject 
of their discourse. 


“You should’nt have dropped from the platform so suddenly,” said 
Hobbleshank. 


“T was through my speech,” answered Puffer Hopkins, “and wished 
to get out of sight at ouce.” 

“ Out of sight!’ exclaimed his companion, as if unconscious of Puffer’s 
presence, * What a fool the boy is. Why, sir, if you intend to be a poli- 
tician—a thriving one | mean—you must keep yourself in view, like St. 
Paul’s steeple, that frowns down on you, wherever you go through the 
city. Outof sight, indeed! You should have made a bow to the andi- 
ence—wheeled about—seized the first adjacent hand on the stage—shook 
it with the utmost violence, smiling in the owner’s face all the while, very 
aren ys y-~—and then planted yourself on a chair fronting the audience— 

wooked your elbows over the corner of the chair-top—smiling steadily om 
the populace, and leaving off, only, every now an 
ruffle and pull down your wristbands.”’ 

“T'll endeavor to _— ce this next time,” said Puffer, meekly. 

“ Do,” said Hobbleshank, “ And look to your costume, if you please. 
What do you mean by wearing this brown coat, and having your haix 
cut plain ?”’ 

“TI don’t know why I had my hair cut this way,”’ answered Puffer, 
“but I wore the coat, because it was large in the sleeves, and allowed a 
wide spread of the arms when L came to the rainbow thus,” and he ex- 
panded his arms after the manner of an arch, as he had, indeed, endea- 
vored to do in the delivery of his speech, but was prevented, at the time, 
from the embarrassment of having to employ his handkerchief in clearing 
the sweet which oozed out in liquid drops on his forehead. 
collect the simile !”’ 

“ Perfectly,” answered Hobbleshank: “ And don’t station yourself next 
time, sir, on the lowest point of the platform—but stand forth in the cen- 
tre, making wings of the six vices on either side of you, and compelling 
the anxious presiding officer directly behind you to stretch his neck around 
the skirt of your coat, and to look up in your face with painful eagerness 
to catch what you're saying, which always makes the audience, whohave 
great confidence in the head of the meeting, very attentive. It’s a grand 
stroke to make a tableau on any stage worthy of the biggest type on the 
showbi!ls, and here you have one of the very finest imaginable. 

“ But as to the orator’s position,’ asked Puffer, “Do you think a pub- 
lie speaker is seer jantilichia in standing on his toes !”’ 

“ is oxtveaie cases, he may be,” answered Hobbleshank, pondering* 
“ But it’s best to rise gradually with your hearers: and, if you can have 
a private understanding with one of the waiters, to fix a chair conveni~ 
ently, a wooden-bottomed windsor, mind, and none of your rushers—for 
it’s decidedly funny aad destroys the effect, to hear a gentleman declaim- 
ing about a sinking fund, or a penal code, or the abolition of imprisen~ 
ment for debt, up to bis belly in a broken chair-frame. As the passion’ 

rows upon you, plant your right leg on one of the rounds, then on the 
potted, and finally, when you feel yourself at red-heat, spring into the 
chair, waive your hat, and call upon the audience to die for their country, 
their families and their firesides—or any other convenient reason.” 
Hobbleshank advanced in his discourse, he had illustrated its various 
topics by actual accompaniments: mounting first on his legs, then the 
bench, and ended by leaping upon the table, where he stood brandishing 
his broken hat, and shouting vociferously for more oysters. 

No reply to this uproarious summons speeenings 1 crunehaeh thrus® 
his head. between the curtains, discovered that tailor had vanished, 
and that the tall man was sitting against the chimney-piece with his legs 
stretched upon a stool, and sound asleep, He snatched up his hat, and 
hurrying toward the street, said he thought it was time to go. 

As it had worn far into the heart of the night Puffer Hopkins could not 
gainsay the postulate, and followed on, -Hobbleshank keeping a little im 
advance, they rambled thus through many streets ; the little old gentle- 
man sometimes hurrying them forward at a gallop, and again subsiding 
into a slow, careful step—as if he kept pace with the heavy chimes that 
were sounding midnight from the town-clocks, or perchance, withthoughts 
that beat at his heart with a sharper stroke. . ' 

“ Be constant, child,” said he, as he was preparing to leave his com~ 
panion, “in your visits to popular associations and gatherings: many ® 
man is platformed and scafiolded by these committees and juntos, into the 
high places of the nation.’ He then told Hopkins where he could leave 
word for him, in case he should at any time require advice or assistanee ; 
said that, if he chose, he might be at Barrell’s oyster-house the next 
evening, and he would wait upon him to one of these sonenmenens and 
before Puffer Hopkins could answer one way or the other, he dis~. 
appeared from his side, and vanishing into a bye-street, was soon lost in 

e darkness. : t 
oe be matter of wonder that Puffer made his way home with s 
head considerably bewildered and unsettled by the occurrences of the- 

i The great popular gathering ; his own speech; the thunder- 
night. ta pop & ? : : 
ing and tumultuous applause; and, what fastened itself with peculiar 


then, to nurse your 


“You re- 
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feree upon his imagination, the voice and figure of the little old man, uiier- 
ing pensive truths or shrewd observations, with the kindly interest he had 
expressed in himself from the first moment—all crowded upon him, and 
made him feel that he was in an actual world, where, if he would but be- 
stir himself, fortane might prove his friend. ‘The result of the whole was, 
that he determined to prosecute his career: and in furtherance of that 
determination, he resolved to meet Hobbleshank again; the last image 

hat his mind distinctly recognized, ere it yielded to sleep, being that of 
the mig ag passing and repassing, at times dissolved in tears, and 
again, fillmg his chamber with the echoes of smothered laughter! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BOTTOM CLUB. 


Puncroat to his appointment with Hobbleshank, Puffer Hopkins, at a 
few minutes of seven the next evening, directed his steps towards Bar- 
rell’s oyster-house, where in due time he arrived, and made discovery of 
one of the most singular little oyster-houses that could be found through- 
out the whole of oyster-eating Christendom. Mr. Jarve Barrell, it would 
seem, had, in the golden age of his career, been the proprietor of a large 
public house, occupying an entire building and surrounded by his regi- 
ments of waiters and wine-bottles, whose services were clamorously and 
steadily demanded, by a mob of customers, from six in the evening until 
one, in the morning; in fact the poor man’s head had been half-turned, by the 
pressure of a prosperous and growing business. But, somehow or other, 
oysters, one unlucky season, grew smaller, waiters more impudent for 
their pay, and customer walked out of that street into the next on a visit 
to a new landlord, who served his stews with silver spoons and his oysters 
in scollop-shells; so that poor Jarve Barrell was compelled, in spite of 
himself, to clip his wings and confine himself to a humble cage: in a word, 
he rented his second floor to a boarding-house keeper, took in a barber at 
the rear of the first floor, and continued business on his own account in 
the front room of the same. A second decrease in the size of shell-fish, 
the opening ofa street that carried travel in another direction, and Barrell 
was treed into that last stronghold of the oyster-man, the cellar; and 
there it was that Puffer Hopkins now found him, standing on one leg of 
his own and one that came out of a fine piece of oak woods at West 
Farms, a coarse white apron about his waist and a salamander in his 
countenance, declaring stoutly to a customer that although he had rough- 
ed it against the tide all his life, he was determined to have his own way 
‘an dying. 

Being questioned as to the way to whieb he alluded, he proceeded to 
explain, that whenever he felt the approaches of death he should hire a 

1ite-haller to pull him over to Staten Island, cast anchor just above the 
richest bed in the shore, and giving one good deep plunge, said Jarve Bar- 
rell, I'll carry myself tothe bottom, and stretching myself out on a picked 
oyster-bed, make up my mind to die ; so with the tide rippling over my 
head, and a dozen or more pretty mermaids standing about me, I'll give up 
the ghost, and hold myself entitled to haunt the Bay and Island ever after, 
with a spruce ruffle of sea-weeds inmy bosom. 


Puffer Hopkins was well , eased with the at gt spirit of the decayed 
oyster-man, but had searcely heard him through when he detected a quick 
clatter upon the steps, and turning, he discovered his singular companion 
of the previous night hurrying down. In a moment he had Puffer by the 
hand, and hailed his appearance with a sortof wondering enthusiasm as 
if it gave him great joy to find him there and to take him again in a friend- 
ly grasp. Hobbleshank interchanged a few words with Mr. Jarve Barrell 
as to the influence of certain recent enactments relating to oyster-beds 
upon his own trade and custom, to which Mr. Jarve Barrell gave very 
lucid and convineing seplies, and they set out forthwith for the Bottom 
Club. This they were not long in finding, for Hobbleshank guiding Puf- 
fer rapidly through sundry dark alleys and bye-ways, for which he seemed 
to have a peculiar inclination, they reached a building in front of which 
a dusky lamp was glimmering, ascended two flights of stairs, and knock- 
ed ata low dingy door. 


The door was opened from within, and Puffer advancing, with Hobble- 
shank in front, found himself in a long narrow room, with a plain table 
stretched through the centre, a forlorn-looking eagle, with a bunch of ar- 
rowy skewers in its talons and a striped flag about its head for a turban, 
twe or three carpenters’ benches along the walls, and the whole lightrd by 
four sombre tallow twopennies at the farthest extremity. 

Upon the table was planted a large earthen pitcher, with an emblema- 
tic toper with his leg cocked up, ina state of happy exhaltation, display- 
ed on the side therefore in white ware—and around the br. rd were 
established a dozen individuals or more, constituting the chief force of the 
immortal Bottom Club. 

The gentleman of the Bottom Club, as they presented themselves at 
that moment to Puffer Hopkins, certainly furnished a remarkable specta- 
cle ; the most remarkable feature of which was, that all the large mem- 
bers of the Club, by some inscrutable fatality, were constrained and re- 
stricted in sma!! hats and irksome jackets, while all the small members, 
by some equally potent dispensation, were allowed to revel in an unlimit- 
ed wilderness of box-coat, petersham and tarpaulin. The delicate gentle- 
men wore great rough heckstocks, and commanded huge iron snuff-boxes 
on the table: and the robust and muscular members assumed dainty black 
ribbons and’ elegant turn-down collars, with more or less ruffle crisping 
up under their broad heavy-bearded chins. 

Acthin, thoughtful gentleman, at one corner of the table, was enveloped 
in an overgrown vest, hideous with great red vines creeping all over it, 
and large enough to serve the purpose of a body coat: and confronting 
him, at an opposite corner, sate a stout omnibus-driver, making himself as 
comfortable as he could in a waistcoat, so many sizes too stoall, that it 
gaped apart like a pair of rebellious book-covers, and drew his arms into 
a posture that resembled not a little that of the wings of a great Muscovy 
gander prepared for the spit. 

“ We welcome you,” said the pale thoughtful man, rising and extend- 
ing his right hand toward Puffer as he advanced, while with his left he 
~ecured the sails of his great red vest, “We welcome you, Mr. Hopkins, 
lo this association of brethren. In us you see exemplified the progress of 

peial Reform: we are wearing each others’ coats and breeches in a 
imultaneous confusion, and, laboring under a passional excitement, we 


eel 
te nS 


hay yet ameliorate our condition so far asto undertake to pay each others’ | 


bts. We are subjecting ourselves to a great experiment for the benefit 
» mankind, the interests of the total race. You see what hardship we 





are undergoing”—he did, for at the mere mention of the thing, the whole 
Club wriggled in their ill-assorted garments like so many clowns in the 
very crisis of a contortion—* to test the principles of ‘an ameliorated 
condition of things. Yet, sir, weare happy, very happy to see you here 
to-night ; this , on which you stand is consecrated to freedom of 
opinion ; to the festival of the soul. This is no Musical Forest, no Hin- 
doo Hunters’ Hut got up for effect at the amphi-theatre : we haven't trees 
here alive with real birds! the branches laden with living monkies ! the 
fountains visited by long-legged Flamingoes! the greensward covered 
with Gazelles, grazing and spotting ! ,nho: we are a mere caucus of 
plain citizens, in our every-day dresses, sitting in this small room oa 
rough benches to re-organize society, and give the world a new axle : 
that’s all.” 

Hereupon the thoughtful gentleman sat down; the Club looked at each 
other and shook their heads, as much as to say, “ This Chairman of ours, 
is, certainly, a born genius” ; and Puffer and Hobbleshank were earnestly 
invited to the upper end of the board, where they could possess the im- 
mediate society of the intellectual president, with the convenient solace of 
the beer-pitcher. As soon as they were seated, and furnished with a 
draught from the earthen jug to make them feel at home, (a man always 
feeling most at home when fis wits are abroad,) the legitimate business of 
the Club proceeded with great spirit. 

The first subject that was brought before them was, a general consul- 
tation as to the part the Club—the friends of Social Reform and a Re- 
organization of Society—should play in the approaching election of a 
Mayor for the City and County of New-York: something striking and 
decisive being always expected from the redoubted Bottom Club. One 
member hinted and pg that there should be a general destruction 
of the enemy’s handbills; which was amended so as to embrace a thrash- 
ing of the enemy’s bill-stickers, wherever found ; which was still further 
enlarged, so as to cover the special case of frei hting a hostile bill-stick- 
er’s cart with building-stone and breakine a bill-sticker’s donkey’s back. 
The cutting of flag-ropes and sawing duwn of liberty-poles nextecame up, 
and passed prompily—a stout man ina small roundabout asseverating 
vehemently that the price of fire-wood should be brought down, if he staid 
ja Aa midnight three nights in the week to accomplish the benevolent 
of mec. The Club then proceeded to preamble and resolve that they con- 
sidered the liberty of the citizens of this metropolis in imminent danger, 
and that they would protect the same at the hazard of their lives: by 
which the Bottom Club meant, that they would hold themselves prepared 
‘o breed a riot at five minutes’ notice, if found necessary to prevent a 
surplus of voters on the opposite side from enjoying the invaluable fran- 
chise of fepoatins their ballots. Two sturdy members belonging to the 
intellectual and highly refined fraternity of omnibus-drivers, next pledged 
themselves in the most earnest manner, to conduct their respectable ve- 
hicles, at such time as might be most apposite, through the centre of any 
well-dressed crowd that might be in the neighborhood of the Poll, and also 
to indulge in such incidental flourishes of the whip on their way, as 
would inevitably persuade the gentry to stand back. As beer and brandy 
flowed throagh the Club—which they did with a marvellous depth and 
celerity of current—the tide of heady resolution deepened, and they at 
length, in their extreme heat and fervor, determined to throw off their coats 
to a man, and enjoy a regular breakdown dance about the table. 

With wonderful alacrity they carried this judicious resolution into 
effect, by disrobing themselves of coats, shad-bellies and jackets, and cas*- 
ing them into a heap on asailor’s chest established under the eagle's 
wing. They then, hand in hand, Hobbleshank and Puffer Hopkins = 
ing in, commenced capering in a circle, dashing down, first the right heel 
and then the left, with astonishing energy, and as if they were driving in 
the nails of the floor all over again ; meantime roaring out the tag-ends of 

a partizan song, which intimated that, They were the boys so gentle and 
civil, That cared not a straw for Nick nor the Devil: with other choice 
sentiments metrically stated. While they were immersed in this elegant 
recreation, a single gentleman—a member of the Club—who did not choose 
to partake thereof, sate apart indulging in his own profound cogitations. 
He was in many respects a peculiar personage, and seemed to enjoy a 
copy-right way of his own ; which copy- iene might have bore date as 
early as his birth and entrance into the world,—for Nature had given him 
a pale, chalky countenance, a sort of blank betwixt youth and age, a pair 
of knavish grey eyes, always turned upwards, and a nose of the same 
class, which appeared most honestly to sympathize with them : he was of 
a small, heen figure, with a slight mdieation of a hump at the shoul- 
ders, long, thin fingers, and legs of a somewhat mis-shapen and imperfect 
characcter, 

This singular little gentleman, as we said, sate apart indulging in his 
own thougits ; the purport of which appeared presently to be, a deter- 
mination to investigate and scrutinize the pockets of the various coats, 
jackets and shad-bellies, whieh had been laid aside by the dancers, for to 
this task he now assiduously applied himself, and while his companions 
were enjoying themselves in their way, he enjoyed himself in his own way, 
by divesting them of such of their contents as suited his purposes, what- 
ever they might be. Inthis general serutiny it would have been an im- 

eachment of his talents as an inquisitor to have charged him with neg- 
ecting the remotest corner or. out-of-the-way borough of the apparel 
either of Hobbleshank or Puffer Hopkins. 

Having accomplished this undertaking to his own satisfaction, he estab- 
lished himself at a side of the long table, planted a furcap.of great anti- 
quity after a drunken fashion, over his brows, dropped his head upon his 
olded arms, and devoted himself with great apparent zeal and sincerity, 
to the business of sleeping. 

Meantime the gentlemen of the Bottom Club had. wearied of their sport, 
and oppressed by beerand hard work, they dropped into their seats. 

The pitcher went round, once, twice and thrice, and by this time they 
had attained an elevation of conduct and expression that was truly sublime 
to behold. The heavy-bearded man swore and laughed, and dashed his 
fist upon the table, with the uproar of halfa dozen bakers at kneading 
time, The two omnibus-drivers, for some unknown, and at this remote 
period from the event, unconjecturable cause, entered solemnly into a set- 
to, in which much muscle and science were displayed, and which ended 
ina most fraternal embrace under the table. 

A cadaverous thoughtful man—not the chairman—who was no. talker 
but a wonderful deep thinker and metaphysician, grew mysterious and 
communicative, and hinted that he had that in the pocket of his swallow- 


tail whicht would raise a devil of a fermentif the public hut knew of it. 


—— 
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A fifth associate of the Club, who still retained an insufficient hat plant- 
ed jauntily on his head, thought it would be a capital idea—a very capital 
idea—a devilish first-rate idea in the way of a social re-organization—to 
get together a parcel of gilt steeple-balls, and hatch out a brood of young 
ae by clapping a bishop upon them. 

Another gentleman was inclined to think that the Bottom Club had bet- 
ter mind its own business, by petitioning the Common Council to have 
jugglers eee Inspectors of election, who could pass into the ballot- 

x two tickets for one on their own side, and no tickets for ever so many 
on the other. 

A wide-mouthed member, the author of the ditty that had been sung, 
and clerk and bell-riager to a neighboring market, became horribly senti- 
mental, shed tears in his beer, and kissed bis hand to the eagle at the other 
end of the room. As the entertainments were manifestly drawing to an 
end, Hobbleshank glanced warily towards Puffer Hopkins, and made for 
the door: but they were not let off so easily,—for simultaneous with the 
rising of Puffer Hopkins was that of the entire Bottom Club; and a gene- 
ral friendly assault was begun upon the person of that worthy young gen- 
tleman. 

First, the gentlemen of the Club insisted on shaking hands all round 
toward the right, and then all round toward the left ; one or two were re- 
solved to pm cms him, and did so ; and at last, after the pantomine, there 
was an unanimous call for a speech from that gentleman, which summons 
was, however, without a discovery of the substitution on the part of the 
astute members of the Bottom Club, responded to by Hobbleshank after 
his own peculiar fashion, with avery happy allusion to the striped flag and 
the refreshments. 

The unshorn man hoped Puffer Hopkins would come again, and vowed 
he was his friend to command, from the state of Maine to Cape May ; and 
the metaphysical deep thinker, struggling manfully with the beer he had 
imbibed, promised next time to communicate something of vital conse- 
quence to the welfare of this Union: with which promises, protestations 
and God-speeds, Hobbleshank and Hopkins departed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. FYLER CLOSE AND HIS CUSTOMERS. 


Ir cannot be denied that Mr. Fyler Close had selected his lodgings 
with commendable thrift and discretion. A single small apartment 
over a bakery, and lookiug out upon a public pump, supplied him at 
the lowest current rate with the three primary necessaries of life ; 
namely, warmth from the by-daily inflammation of the oven for the 
benefit of {ncighboring families—biscuit, the legitimate spawn of the 
oven—and water, the cheap creature of corporate benevolence. It could 
searcely be expectéd that sundry fat spiders that kept their webs in the 
different corners of his room would be incorporated in any of the 
banquets of Mr. Fyler Close, although by many people they might have 
been regarded as a respectable addition thereto. | With the exception of 
its inhabitants, the single small apartment was almost wholly void— 
there being no covering gan the floor, no curtains at the window, no 
paper upon the walls, and not the slightest semblance of a fire, past, 
ote pone or future,on the deserted hearth-stone. To be sure,if you 

ad opened a narrow door on one side, you might have detected in a 
cramped closet a pair of coverlids in which Mr. Close was in the hab- 
it of sheathing his meagre limbs every night, as a nominal protection 
against chilblains and rheumatism: while the door of the closet was 
carefully fastened and secured within, from a fear which the occupant 
somehow or other encouraged, that he should be roused some unlucky 
morning with a heavy hand on his throat, a big grim face bending over 
him, and his pockets all picked clean. 

In the outer room stood a dilapidated candle-stand, covered with a tat- 
tered baize, with a battered inkstand and two stumpy pens lying upon 
the same ; three chairs with decayed bottoms ; and, in the corner of the 
hearth, a single gloomy poker, with its head up the chimney. 

The advantages of these commodious quarters were, at the present 
juncture, enjoyed by Mr. Fyler Close himself, who being a short, hard- 
visaged gentleman, in a great blue coat some three sizes too large for 
him, and a pair of ambitious trowsers that climbed his legs disdaining 
intercourse with a pair of low cheap-cut shoes, became the accommo- 
dations admirably. There was another, a long, spare personage, with a 
countenance so marked, and scarred, and written over with ugly lines 
and seams, as to resemble a battered tomb-stone ; and having old de- 
cayed teeth that disclosed themselves every time he opened his mouth, 
the fancy of uncouth dry bones sticking out at the corner of a grave 
was still further kept up. There was something extremely sinister in 
the featutes of this individual, who sate in the nook between the closet 
and the chimney-piece, and constantly glared about him, in a restless 
manner, as if the air swarmed wherever he looked with unusual sounds, 
and as if he caught sudden sight of faces by no means pleasant to 


look upon. 

wy don't see that I could have managed my little monies much bet- 
ter,” said “Mr. Fyler Close, “unless I had locked them up in an iron 
safe, and buried the kev under the walls of the honse. rere’s only 
about four hours—ani they re at dead midaight—when my debtors 
could slip away from me, and then they’d have to do it devilish can- 
tiously, Leycraft, not to be heard. See, Sir! I am in the very centre 
of my investments, and have a watch on them like an auctioneer at the 
height of his sales. You see that yellow house? I make the owner 
keep his shutters open, because [ have a mortgage on his piano—which I 
wouldn't lose sight of for the world.” 

“ Quite an eye for ma-ic, 1 should think! interposed his companion. 

“ And a pretty gool ear, too,” continued Mr. Close, “for if I should 


fail to hear my little bloc'ssmith’s hammer in the old forge, off this way, | 


I should go distracte!. It soothes me very much to hear that anvil 
ringing from early light down to broad dusk : and vou can’t tell what 
a comfort it is to me when [I'm sick !” 

“Ts he punctual in his iuteresis 7” 
that the Fine Arts must be associated in Mr. Fyler Close’s mind with 
some such disagreeable contingency. 

“Exemplary, sir:—and when he falls sick and can’t make a racket 
himself, he always sends round word and employs a couple of boys to 
keep it up, just to satisfy my mind. If the forge stopped for two days, I 
should be under the necessity of coming down on his shop with a sharp- 
clawed writ—which would be very painful.” 


asked Mr. Levcraft, well knowing | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


“ Excruciating, I should think,” said Mr. Leyeraft, smiling grimly ; 
“It would give you a sort of moral rheumatism, I’ve no doubt !” 

“You know it would !’’ rejoined Fyler Close, returning the smile. 
“ Then here’s the baker—he can’t run away without my smelling the 
fresh loaves as they go into the cart : and the haberdasher over the way 
in front, couldn’t escape me unless she undertook too dress up all her 
male acquaintance in ruffles and false bosoms, and let them through the 
alley. That might do, but I guess she isn’t up to it: since she lost her 
eet LP she’s gone a little weak in the head, and pays an extra cent on 
the dollar when she is borrowing from Mr. Fyler Close.” 

“These are small goine and slow ones,”’ said Mr. Leycraft, “you might 
sit on spider’s eggs like these for a century, and not hatch out a fortune. 
Let’s have something bold and dashing—something where you put in 
no capital and double it to boot in less thana week !” 

“Something modelled on the farm-house affair, eh 2’ said Fyler Close, 
leering on his companion significantly. 

“Will you let that subject alone, if you please, Mr. Fyler Close !” 
cried Leycraft, whose countenance darkened and lowered on his com- 

vanion as he spake. “ We have had talks enough about that cursed 

ouse, and one toomany. I wish the title-deed was in the right owner's 
hands !” 

“You do—do you?” urged Mr. Close, pleasantly. “Shall I ask 
Mrs. Hetty Lettuce, the market-woman, when she comes here next to 
nay the rent or renew her mortgage, if she can’t find him for us ?— 
Bochens if we paid her well she might relieve us of the property, 
and provide a very gentlemanly owner in our tm Shall we adver- 
tise—offer rewards—post placards ? 
the city were well dragged, that an heir would turn up.” 

“Stuff! Fyler Close, you know well enough that an heir couldn’t 
be brought ‘alive off either one of the five continents thatcould make 
rood his claim: and that makes you chuckle so like a fiend. Mrs, 

ettuce has lost trace of him for more then twenty years—has grown 
fat and lazy—borrows money on bond and mortgage, and don’t care 
a straw about the subject :’— 

“Where's your grand project all this time 7?” interposed Fyler Close. 
‘Shall we have something new to practice our wits on, or shall we 
rake among our dead schemes for wherewithal to warm our brains 
with?” 

“ Now ghat you are on that,” said Leyeratt, rapidly surveying the nooks 
and privacies of the apartment, bestowing a broad glare onthe door and 

‘windows, “I say freely and without the least reserve, that my head’s a 
nine-pin if 1 don’t lay a plan before you, will make you thrill down 
to your pocket-ends with rapture : it’s a neat scheme—very neat—but 
at the same time mighty magnificent.” 

Saying this, Leycraft drew close up to the side of the broker, laid 
their heads close together, and bending over the stand, he moved his 
finger slowly in a sort of hieroglyphic over it, and tapping his fore- 
head complacently, was about to detail his notable plan, when a 
knock was heard at the door, which cut short any further communi- 
cation for the present. 

The knock was repeated a little louder; Fyler Close motioned to 
his companion, who vanished expeditiously down a pair of back-stairs 
into the yard, looking anxiously back all the time as if under pnr- 
suit, and so through the baker’s ; and Close, snatching, from his pock- 
et a well-worn Hymn-book, began reciting a most excellent passage of 
psalmody, in a deep and nasal intonation. 


The knock was repeated three or four times before an invitation 
was given to entsr; and although the broker glanced over the 
top of his book as the door opened and discovered his visitor, he 
assumed not to be conscious of the presence of any person whatever, 
but proceeded steadily, in fact with rather increased energy, iu his 
capital divertisement, ‘Please, sir,” said the visitor, a stout-built lady 
curtesying and advancing timidly a step or two, “Please sir,—what’s to 
be done about the little morgage on my grounds, sir?” 


This question Fyler Close seemed at first altogether unable to ap- 
prehend, but when it was repeated, accompanied by a slight jingle of 
silver in the visitor’s pocket, he started, deposited his book open upon 
the stand—as it he wished to resume it at the very earliest conveni- 
ence—looked about him, and pensively remarked, twitching his whis- 
kers, of which there was a dry tuft on either cheek, violently. 


“Poor old man!—There’s no comfort left for you now, but psalm 
singing and class-meetings every other evening in the week. hese 
are old chairs, madam!’’ 

“They certainly are, Mr. Close : very old. There’s no denying facts,’' 
answered the huckster. 

“ This is a dreadful dreary room for an old man to live in!” again 
groaned the broker. 

“Sartain !” responded the unwary market-woman, “I think in that 
point, to do you justice, it’s but next better than a family vault, 
saving the death's heads and the smell.” 

“And now you ask me, a poor lonesome man, living like Death him- 
self, as you admit, and that can afford to keep no better company 
than three poor crazy chairs, to renew your mortgage at seven r 
cent '—why, a cannibal, with good cannibal feelings, wouldn’t ask it !”’ 

Mr. Close, on delivery of this speech, fell silent, and dropped into a pro- 
found meditation, during which he from time to time looked up and eyed 
the stout person of the huckster as if he thought it prety 3 furnish a 
most delicate morsel for a Carribee. But his own method of devour 
ing a victim differed essentialy from that adopted by the benighted 
heathen, and he now proceeded to demonstrate his dexterity in his 
own particular line of manipulation. 

“Well, vou shall have it!’ he cried, awaking as from an anxious 
revery: “TI have considered it—your business shall be done Mrs. 
Lettuce.” 

« Thank you, sir, thank you, sir! Tam very much obliged,” exclaim. 
ed the market-woman, bowing and curtsying with great show of grat 
itude, but mispprehending slightly the meaning of Mr. Fyler Close, 
and promising the accruing interest in hard dollars, punctually on quar- 
ter-day. } roo 

“But 1 must have my summer supply of radishes |’ said Close. 

“ Oh, for the trifle of that, master fose—we'll not differ. I can send 
you down a bunch or two by the girls, every now and then.” 

“Every now and then will not do, madam :—I must haye them reg- 
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ularly, for I can’t live without putting a few for sale, in the season of 
them, at the baker’s window, below stairs.” — Sel 

“Weli, I don’t mind a handful of greens in the way of binding a 
bargain; so the cart shall stop every morning, if you please, and leave you 
a dozen bunches.” ft ‘ ¢ ; 

“Very good, very good,” exclaimed the broker, rubbing his hands 
together, “you are a woman of sense :—and now, | must have m 
asparagus, that’s a dainty herb—I love asparagus dearly—and it sells 
well when it's early. Mind I must‘have early tops, or none at all! 
Pick me the tops that grow near the house, close up by the founda- 
tions, will you !” ; 

Early tops, and such as he desired, were accordingly promised, per- 
force: Mrs. Hetty Lettuce diving convulsively into her pockets to 
make sure of such small change as she had about her, as every thing 
appeared to. be slipping away from her ownership with extraordinory 
velocity and despatch. aati 

“ Til not ask you,” continued the discriminating Mr. Close, “ to sup- 

ly me with butter nor with eggs, although something nice might be 
Sue with them through my neighbor below—but eggs are quite apt to 
addle on hand, and butter must be kept in ice, which costs two-pence 
a pound, and melts without leaving as much as a thank-ye in your 

ocket.” 
ee Your sentiments are very excellent, sir, on that subject,” said Mrs. 
Lettuce, bnightening up. ; 

“Yes, they are very excellent; but you'll think them far nicer on 
the subject of good worsted stockings made with your own dainty 
hands, three pair for winter use—I should have three pair at least— 
and as many more for fall: you know we must guard against frosts 
ard. chilblains a little ; made with low tops, with red clocks to show 
they are your fabric——one of the sweetest knitters in the market.” 

With this he fell back quietly in his chair, and reminding Mrs. Let- 
tuce that he should expect his first pair of fall socks ednesday 
week, he wished her good day; which wish Mrs. Lettuce was by no 
means idle in accepting, for her departure was in fact accomplished 
With such expedition as to amount almost toa precipitate flight. At this 
we cannot be greatly astonished, when we consider the chance of a re- 
quisiton being made upon her to furnish the entire outfit and wardrobe 
of the broker, by way of lightening his doleful condition and ekeing 
out the percentage on his mortgage. 

As soon as Mrs. Lettuce had departed, the broker ascended a+chair, 
and after careful inspection of an old chest in his closet, and making 
discovery of a single — of eT hose and an old stocking, 
he said, laughing to himself, “This merchandize of the old market- 
woman’s must go into the hands of Ishmael ; that’s clear. Nights are 
growing sharper; a litle, a very little wood must be laid in; and 
_where fires are kept, socks should be discountenanced.” He had just 
stepped down from this inquisition, when a sharp rap echoed through 
the hall, and without Waiting for a summons to enter, the strange old 
body, Puffer Hopkin’s friend, maiched abruptly into the apartment, 
with a very peremptory and threatening aspect. 

“T have come again !” said the old gentleman sternly. 

“TI see you have,” replied Mr. Fyler Close, smiling on him with all 
the suavity and‘ mellowness of an August day. 

“Do you see thatI am here ?” continued Hobbleshank. 

“ Most assuredly—unless you are an apparition ; and then you are 
here and not here, at the same time,’’ answered the broker. 

“If I were a goblin,sir,—come in here with a thong of leather to 
strip you to your skin and stripe yuu all over with blows—would I be 
out of place, do you think ?” 

“Perhaps not much: a little, we'll say a little,” answered Mr. Close, 
still: smiling gently on his visitor,“ just to balance the sentence. ’ 

“And then if I carried your bruised old carcase,”’ continued Hobble- 
shank, “and plunged it ina gulf of boiling fire, and held it there by 
the throat for a century, or so: would it be pleasant and satisfac- 
tory 7” 

= Extremely so,” answered the broker ;”’ nothing could be desired 
more charming, uvless it might be a bond on compound interest, with 
the interest payable at twelve o'clock, daily.” 

“That would be finer, you think ?” 

“ Mueh finer—because that would leave one the use of his legs to 
get out of troubles with.” ? ‘ 

“ Now, sir,’ said Hobbleshank, who always made it a point to sub- 
ject the broker to a searching and playful cross-examination—the an- 
swers to which, as has been seen, onthe part of the broker, were al- 
ways extremely candid and confiding, “Now; sir, I want to know of 
you, whether you think a gentleman who has stood by and seen a 
man’s wife die by inches in the veriest need of common food—has seen 
the man go yes, mad, sir—with grief, and rush from his houge in 
utter despair and misery—do you think this gentleman, who, when 
he has put the child and heir of these poor wretches ‘out of the way— 
God knows how—takes the roof that should have sheltered his boy’s 
head—do you think he deserves the use of his legs ? or his cursed gri- 
ping h 1 or his great devilish eyes ?” 

“Not at all—by no means, my dear sir,” answered Fyler Close, 
blandly. “It would be waste and extravagance to allow such a mon- 
ster any thing, but his neck : you know he might hang by that!” 

“Suppose you hadn’t conveniences to bang him with—no tackle, no scaf- 
fold—no. murderer's cap,” continued Hobbleshank, “and couldn’t per- 
suade the gentleman to lend his neck to a noose—what then ?” 

“What then ?—I confess I should be at a stand :—The case stands 
thus, if] apprehend you, my dear sir,” answered Mr. Close, with the 
same astonishing equanimity. “Here’s a great villainto be punish- 
ed ; the law can’t reach him, he won't consent to be strung up without 
law, and declines—is it so !—positively declines to come into any friend- 
ly arrangement to be burned or bastinadoed : what’s to be done? Up- 
on my_honor, my good sir, | must allow the knave has the better of 
you. I am sorry for it: extremely sorry, but the ways of Providence 
are just, very just, and I guess you'll have to wait for them.” 

As Mr. Close uttered these words he assumed a benign and tran- 
quil expression of countenance, and looked serenely forward into 
empty s ace, 99 if it was a hardship, a very great hardship, that such 
a case should exist, but that it was hisduty,as an exemplary citizen, 
to resign himself to it without a murmur. In this seeming quietude 

feeling, Hobbleshanks scarcely shared, 


b 
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“ What’s to be done?” he shouted, darting forward towards the 
broker. “His ugly flesh is to be torn with sharp nails, like pincers; 
his head’s to be broken, where these maggot hatch—wretch ! 

But ere he could fasten upon the broker, and exemplify his notions 
of punishment, that gentleman, who had been warily watching his 
visitor all through the interview, dropped from his chair, glided athwart 
the Caniile-stent and throwing himself into the adjoining closet, se- 
cured it from within. 

Having rehearsed this performance wany times before in previous in- 
terviews with his visiter, Mr. Close achieved it at present with mar- 
vellons dispatch. Fora few minutes, Hobbleshank made furious as- 
saults upon the broker’s fortress with his feet and clenched fists, which 
he dashed violently against the pannels; all of which proceedings 
were echoed from within by a hard iron laugh, that almost set Hob- 
bleshank beside himself. From time to time the laughter continued, 
and the rage of the old man increased, until at length, in his extremity 
of passion, he snatched up the single piece of furniture—the prime 
ornament of the apartment—dashed it in fragments upon the hearth, 
kicked open the outer door and rushed almost headlong into the 
street. 

Mr. Fyler Close had no sooner heard his retreating steps than he 
quietly unearthed himself, and stepping along the hall of the buildin 
hoisted a window in front, and putting forth his head, watched wit 
considerable interest the form of Hobbieshank as it was whirled along 
by the rage and§desperation of its owner, without much regard to children, 
fish-mongers—with which the street swarmed—wheelbarrows, or ladies 
in full dress. He then tranquilly gathered the remains of his writing- 
table, tied them in a bundle with a string, and — them tende 
in the corner, producing from an upper shelf of his closet stronghold 
a single sea-biscuit, and proceeded to eat his evening meal. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE AUCTION ROOM, 

Anxrovus to become familiar with the — in their assemblies and 
public gatherings—to learn how crowds are excited and assuaged, 
and made to do the bidding of cunning men: how that which would 
be folly and sheer madness, with one, may, practised upon many in 
a confused mass, take the hue of profoundest wisdom and justice: and 
having at heart withal the suggestions of his strange old friend of 
Fogfire Hall, Puffer Hopkins now mr de it a point to haunt meetings and 
congregations of every sort, anniversaries, wharf crowds and lectures, and 
to detect how the Leviathan populace is snared in a fair net of silvery 
words and pleasant speeches. 

At the lower extremity of the great thoroughfare of Chatham Street, 
just below the theatre, lies an oblong deep shop, into which is drawn, be- 
tween the hours of seven and nine, evening, a portion of the metropolitan 
life, where itis kept raging and fuming—pet up ina close mass—and 
struggling with the black-haired demon of the place. The genius of the 
oblong warehouse is none other than a gloomy looking auctioneer, who 
hangs over a counter fixed on a raised platform, calling on the individuals 
before him—who are chiefly clerks, news-boys, journeymen and innocent 
gentlemen from the country—to sustain him in his disinterested desire to 
advocate the elegance of binders, the instructive and entertaining qualities 
of Aga and the gorgeous genius of. colorists, engravers and paper- 
rulers. 

This gentleman is ably sustained and seconded, in the performance of 
these arduous duties, by a sable-haired associate, who makes it his busi- 
néss to stroll cheerfully up and down the enclosed space behind the coun- 
ter, rubbing his hands from time to time, as in token of internal satisfac- 
tion at the success of their joint efforts, and dashing down upon the coun- 
ter such wares as a coqoniont glance at his audience satisfies him are most 
likely to be competed for. 

On some occasions, one or other of the black-haired gentlemen behind 
the counter condecends to be facetious, and says remarkably funny things 
for the special benefit and solace of the citizens underneath: this depart- 
ment properly belongs to the auctioneer, but is incidentally filled by the 
feeder, with such chance morsels of humor as may suggest themselves to 
him as he rambles to and fro. 

Into this ob! region of sale, as one of the resorts where his plans 
might be furthered, Puffer one evening made his way. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried the black-haired auctioneer with increased anima- 
tion as Puffer Hopkins entered; discovering perhaps in the uliar cos-- 
tume and manner of that excellent young gentleman some indications of a. 
melo-dramatic tendency: “ Gentlemen, here’s the primest article I’ve of- 
fered to-night : this is ‘Brimstone Castle,’ a native melo-drama, as perform- 
ed one hundred nights at the Bowery Theatre, Bowery, New York. The 
hero of this piece, gentlemen, is a regular salamander, and could take out 
a policy in any company in thiscity at a low hazard: he’s fire-proof. In 
the first act, he appears sitting on a log, meditating; is suddenly surprised 
and taken by a band of savages of a red-ochre complexion, from whom 
he escapes by ruthlessly cutting off the right leg of every mother’s son of 
them—rushes over a bridge—rescues a lady with dishevelled hair and a 
small boy in her hand, climbs up a cataract, waives his cap to the rescued 
lady, loses his appetite, and is finally re-taken by the savages, and burut- 
at the stake for an hour—when he walks out of the flame, advances to the 
foot-lights, and, with a very cheerful smile on his countenance, announces 


‘ Brimstone Castle’ for the next twelve nights, with an extra savage and © 


fresh faggots every night. How much gentlemen? Going, going. How 
— Ie t's a master-piece, gentlemen—a perfect work of art. How 
much 

The melo-drama was bandied about for more than a quarter of an hour 
among sundry young gentlemen in round crowned hats, with sleek shining 
heads of black hair SF broad-skirted blue coats, but finally fell to the lot 
ofa bidder with a stout voice, just one of those voices which are irresisti- 
ble in an auction-room, and a terror to gentlemen that desire cheap pur- 
chases. 

“T now offer you,” cried the auctioneer, “ one of the most astonishing 
and wonderful works of the present day. It’s full of thought, gentlemen, 
expressed in the very happiest words out of Todd’s Johnsen and Noah 
Webster's, as clear as a moonbeam, gentlemen, and profound as the Atian- 
tic. It treats of various subjects, such as’’—here the auctioneer turned the 
pages of the book in his hand rapidly, after the manner of a quarterly Re- 
viewer, with the hope of gleaning a comprehensive knowledge of its con- 
tents, but, judging by the face of ineffable despair he assumed after thrust- 
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ing his nose halfa dozen times between the leaves, with little success. 


“Excuse me,” he continued, smiling sardonically on his audience; “It 
would be presumptuous in me, a plain, unlearned citizen, to undertake to 
convey to your minds the substance of a volume like this. Gentlemen, Ill 
read you a passage from the ‘ Introduction,’ which explains itself. ‘Ponds 
have presented turtles in two aspects; either as turtles or as not turtles. 
In the one, turtle, the living, breathing, air-cased creature, the individual 
in his pneumatic being, sitting on a rock pond-centred, is mighty, super- 
nal, vastly infinite—more than frogJom at bottom, blind eel or musele life : 
not he theirs, or for them, but they nothing save for him. Outward world 
—to them, mud-encompassed—otherwise ae as door-nail: in the other, 
slidden from pond-centred rock down to the depths of the unsearchable 
(pond 7) frogdom, blind eel and musele life—each more than turtle; he 
) theirs—being thick-headed,obfuseated by lack of light and doltish—and for 
| them, he little or nothing save a black lump, part of the an pond- 
bottom, pavement, chips, wind, gas, snake-grass and bulrushes.’”? _ 

It aeaa scarcely be added that the lucid work on which the auctioneer 
was engaged, was nothing more nor less than a volume of ‘Transcenden- 
tal lectures. Puffer Hopkins detected the same burly voice bidding for 
this—and triumphing in its bid—that he had heard twice before. 

At this juncture a member of the great fraternity of lay-bishops—in 
other words, a very worthy cartman in his short frock—came in, and sup- 
posing, from the few words that he caught as he entered, that the work in 

and was illustrative of some new and improved method of “ bobbing for 
ecls,” was rash enough to invest seven shillings in the purehase of a 
second copy. Paying his money very awkwardly at the counter—out of 
a blind-pocket in his cart-frock—he carried his purchase to a lamp in 
another quarter of the auction-room, and cinenanil very slowly and pain- 
fully to enlighten himself on the favorite pursuit of eel-bobbing. He bob- 
bed, however, in that pond to very little purpose—and becoming confused 
and horribly enraged at the constant recurrence of the phrases a “ oneness,” 
an “obseure and unreachable infinite,” “divergence towards central or- 
bits,”’ and “revolutionary inwardnesses,’’—intemperately sold it (for six 
cents and a fraction) to a match-boy, who stood by with a basket ready to 
catch such purchases as might prove unat@ilable or disrelishing to the 
buyers. “ There’s an acre of fog-bank there, boy,” said the cartman from 
between his teeth,“ take it away. My horse has a better head for writings, 
and authorships, and what not, then the stupid journeyman fellow that 
spoked this wheel together. Just away with it.”’ 

“If there’s a patriot in the room,’’ continued the salesman, “a single 
young or middle-aged gentleman that loves his country and the story of 
achievement:—let him come forward and lay down his one dollar and fifty. 
I offer you, gentlemen, the ‘ Battle of Bloody Puddle,” a narrative poem, 
in six books. This master-piece of genius has nine heroes—each of whom 
accomplishes more in the way of slaughter, swordsmanship and small- 
talk, from various elevations, peaks, cliffs and hill-tops, than any nine 
heroes ever let loose on the world before. The stanza is irregular, to cor- 
respond with the thought, which is very wild and super-human. The 
chief hero—the A. No. 1,—pattern warrior, is discovered by moonlight 

| sharpening his sword on a boulder of granite, in two nimble-foot octosyla- 
\ bie stanzas—he loses his scabbard and temper in four Spenserian—enter- 
ing a cave to conceal himself from the bloody British foc—who are track- 
ing him about like dogs,in twenty-five hexameters—but recovers both in 
an eleven-syllabled song; in which he grows very happy about wine, war 
and women—particularly Isobe! the fair—until, all at once, he discovers a 
cloud on themoon; which reminds him to prepare for a few elegiac verses 
-and death. He ultimately hangs himselfin a hemlock sapling, and leaves 
his pocket-book—witb a counterfeit bill and some forged letters m it—to 
his Lsobel, bidding her, in a brief touching epistolary farewell, never to 

yart with these relics of his affection—never, never! which it isn’t very 

ikely she ever will: particularly the counterfeits. The rest of the poem 
corresponds ; how much, how much? Cheap—zoing cheap—as politi- 
cians’ consciences, a penny adozen. It's yours, sir, at twenty-five cents- 
{t's perfectly ruinous to sell this work at that price,” sighed the auctioneer, 
wheeling round and stoically receiving from his assistant a bundle of two 
dozen more of the same. 

There was something in the voice ofthe bidder who had borne off the chief 
purchases of the evening, that excited the curiosity of Puffer Hopkins ; he 
thought he had heard it before, and, to ascertain the owner, now mounted 
a bench, and peered over the heads of the audience towards the quarter 
from whence it had issued. 

In a remote angle of the auction room, apart from the crowd, in a little 
domain of his own, stood a square, broud-breasted gentleman, with his arms 
folded and gazing atthe auctioneer with a fixed and intense look, that could 
not have been readily su by a Spanish inquisitor, or a petty justice 
reproving a constable. fury of his demeanor was heightened by the 
close buttoning of his coat, to the very throat, the inflation of his coat skirts 
with a thick bundle of newspapers and a large bandanna handkerchief, the 
strapping of his peoeens rmly down upon the boot, and still further, by 
his being a gentleman of moderate stature, in whom, it is well known, 
‘fierceness is natural and quite becoming. It was this gentleman that bid 
for the melo-drama, the poem of Bloody Puddle, and the volume of Trans- 
cendental Leciure: + yak aca that he had attained a full view of his per- 
son, Puffer felt quite sure that he knew him. Pushing through the mass 
of bidders, he reached the little Zahara which this gentleman’s frowns and 
dignity had created for himself. 

™ Mr. Fichblat--I think,” said Puffer, respectfully contemplating the 
figure before him. 

“ The same, sir,’ responded the broad-breasted gentleman, starting back 
a pace or two, dropping bis brows, and regarding the questioner steadily 
for a minuteor mor’. “ You are one of our speakers I believe,” continued 
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Mr. Fishblatt, still :naintaiming his survey, “one of the oratorical youth of 


Fogfire Hall--am | right?” 
“You are,” auswered Pufler Hopkins: “Ihad the honor of speaking 
: -before you at the last general meeting; you were a Vice-President.” 
“What!” cried Mr. Fishblatt, in an earnest whisper, “ you are not the 
young gentleman that used the simile of the rainbow? amy soul you 
are; don’t blush, my dear sir, and turn every color in a minute, for that 
convicts you atonce. I’m glad to see you: it’s quite a treat. Take my 
hand, Mr. Hopkins.” 


: Hereupon Mr. Flishblat took possession of Puffer Hopkins’ right . 
i —- it strenuously, and then turning to the auctioneer on e, 
4 said : 


“That man’s worthy to be a Quarterly Reviewer, He’s a Jeffrey, a 
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Babbington Macaulay, sir; an Edward Everett, with the devil inhim. He 
tells books by the smell of the leather. And see how daintily he holds an 
annual up, as a fishmonger does a bass by the tail, soas to send the eircu- 
lation to the head, and give the eyes a life-like look. Don't he play on 
the leaves and illustrations like a tausical genius? See, my good sir, how 
he displays that volume with colored plates; it’s like a glimpse into the 
fall woods. This is the shop for sound criticism; writers that are disdain- 
fully treated in the weeklies and monthlies, needn’t be afraid to come 
here; if they’re hacked and hewed so that their best friend couldn’t know 
them, all they need do is to huddle themselves into a coarse blue-cloth ap- 
parel, and throw themselves before that black-haired gentleman; and 
theyll have a blast sounded in their behalf that will bring every two and 
six pence in the place rattling on the counter.”’ 

While the broad-breasted gentleman was engaged elaborating this art- 
ful encomium on his friend, the auctioneer had produced a huge bundle of 
controversial tracts and almanacs, black with wood-cuts, and dashed them 
upon the counter with great spirit ; at which Mr. Fishblatt started, again 
grasped Hopkins by the hand, gave him the street and number of his resi- 
dence, and urged him to call speedily. 

“You can’t mistake the house ; it’s a red front, with tall chimney-pots 
—grenadier pots we call them—and a slab of brass on the door, with 
‘Halsey Flichblatt’ in large text. Any of the hackmen on the Square can 
direct you, for they can all read my plate as they stand, nearly two rods 
off. Come soon!’ 

Pouring out his passages of description and invitation vehemently, Mr. 
Fishblatt gave Puffer astrenuous good-night--advanced and threw his card 
upon the counter, and thrusting his right hand into the breast of his coat, 
marched out of the auction room with great vigor and self-possession. 

Now that the chief bidder, who had held the room in awe by his peremp- 
tory and majestic manner of calling the price, had departed, the minor 
customers immediately swelled into consequence, and a horrible conflict 
was ferthwith engendered between the match-boy—whose imagination al - 
ways kindled at the slightest suggestion of a goblin; a small retail clerk, 
who had sympathies with coffins and family vaults, as he slept every night 
inan unwholesome and grave-like cabin at the rear of the dry-goods shop ; 
and a broken-down gentieman—a speculator in cemeteries--who was om 
the look out for information on sepulchral subjects. 

‘ Here’s arare morsel for you, my lads,” said the auctioneer, whose 
style grew more familiar on the departure of the majestic Fishblatt: “a 
dainty mouthfull, Il can tell you. ‘The Vision of the Coffin-maker’s 
’Prentice—a siory in manuscript—never published.’ It’s a copyright, 
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boys: as good as new in first hands. It's said that the author starve 
death, because the publishers wouldn't buy his book ; they could import 
goblins and bugbeari cheaper than they could be grown on the spot.’ 
“The biggest bugbears always come from abroad,” said the feeder, paus- 
ing a moment from his rambles, facing the audience, and laying both hands 
on the counter. “Come, bid up---will ye? Don’t go to sleep, if you 
please, in that corner. Others say the author choked himself with a 
chicken-bone ; nobody believes that. Poets and poultry have never been 
on good terms, that I could learn. Will the band be good enough to strike 
up!” 
Mi Sixpence---there’s a dodge,” eried the match-boy. 

“I'll go nine” said the retail clerk. “That's a more superlative go I 
know.” 

“Nine and one,” cried the match-boy, reddening in the face, and glan- 
cing spitefully at the retail bidder. f 

“No penny bids in this shop,” interposed the auctioneer, authoratively. 
“Try again, gentlemen—yours, twelve and a half—twelve anda half!” 

This last was the bid of the cemetery speculator. 

“Twelve and a half. Fifteen, fifteen, filteen—one and nine.” The bids 
ran on; the auetioneer chanced to turn the volume toward Puffer Hop- 
kins, who diseovered at the side of one of the pages, a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of a stout gentleman, standing ina coffin, with his right arm out- 
stretched as if on the point of beginning a speech. Not knowing but that 
this might be some new exercise in oratory, and seeing at once the facili- 
ties for the pathetic afforded by a snug-built coffin, Puffer entered the field 
and overtopping all competition by a half-dollar bid, paid the purchase 
money in silver, which it employed him some ten minutes to hunt into a 
corner of his pocket and secure, and bore it away. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, he was at his own room in the Fork; 
had called in his poor neighbor, the tailor, and by the light of a dim can- 
dle, (snuffers not being within the appointments of his establishment,) en- 
tered upon the perusal of his new-bought story. 

The manusenpt was bound in a black linen cover, worn threatbare and 
ragged by much handling ; was ornamented with rude drawings of cross- 
bones and tombstones, with quaint inscriptions on the margin; and the 
leaves were spotted in various places, and the ink faded, as if many burn- 
ing tears had fallen on the page. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE VISION OF THE COFFIN-MAKER’S ‘PRENTICE. 

“ What was more natural than that the thoughts of Sam Totton, the 
coffin-maker’s "prentice, should be running on death’s heads and grinnin 
skulls, and damp, dark vaults, deep down in the earth; with now a 
then a cheerful teeling of the pleasantness of country church-yards, with 
tomb-stones interspersed among sweet-sented apple-trees, and rich green 
palls of bright meadow-grass oeies over the grave. Now and then, 
too, he might think of ghosts releasing themselves from the grave, an 
taking a night's ramble, and whistling down the tall chimnies in cities, or 
glaring in, with great cold eyes, at farm-house windows, and es 
the quiet circle at the fireside with a dread token of death near at hand, 
or some heavy evil about to burst on the unlucky house. By the hour 
would the young ’prentice sit in the undertaker’s shop, meditating on the 
sorry chances of life: the w onderful demand for coffins in the summer 
months, and the strange world into which many merry stout gentlemen, 
and joyous ladies, would ere long be transported, screwed close down in 
the cruel coffins that stood in a grim row before him. 

“Some he knew would stretch themselves quietly at length, and fall 
asleep ; others would fight and wrestle, like very demons, ere they could 
be brought to bear to be shut down and cabined in forever ; and others 
again, in whom life was furious, and not to be readily extinguished, 
would smite and dash their deadly hands against the coffin lid, and would 
ery out, in voices stifled in the damp thick clay, to be freed. _ 

“ With this turn of mind, the 'preatice was sitting one night in the shop 
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onan undertaker’s stool, and watching the various shadows that came 
through the door, as the August sun settled in the sky. Now the shad- 
ows would fit in at one coffin, filling it only breast high; then shifting it- 
self, it would take entire possession of a child’s, that stood next; and so 
flitting past, from‘one to the other, it brought into Sam’s mind the thought 
how coffins would one day be tenanted, and what manner of peeple 
it might be that should be laid in the coffins that stood about him—large 
and small—and how soon they would all be filled and borne silently 
away. 

a The thought had scarcely formed itself in Sam's mind, when the shop 
bell was rung very gently—a glass door that was between him and the 
street was opened, and a figure, more wo-begone, wretched and disconso- 
late than he had ever before beheld, presented himself, and paused for a 
moment, just long enough for the ’prentice to take note of his appearance. 
His eyes were wild, and sunken far behind pale, ghastly, hollow cheeks, 
in which there was no drop of blood; his head was without covering of 
any sort, except a shock of uncombed, matted hair, and he limped sadly 
forward on disproportioned, infirm legs, in scanty apparel, and with an 
apologetic appeal in his looks to the young ’prentice, shambled away 
into a remote corner of the shop, and planted himself as nearly upright 
and with as at show of decorum as he could, in a cheap pine coffin 
that stood by itself. 

“Sam felt strongly inclined to enter into conversation with the Poor 
Figure, and to learn by what chances it had been brought into that lean 
and melancholy beggery. Ere he could do this, the door was pushed for- 
cibly open, and a portly personage entered, and stalking across the shop 
with great dignity and majesty of bearing, proceeded to an inspection of 
the coffins ; going close up to them, examining nicely the grain of the 
wood—yea, even smelling of it, and turning away with an air of vast dis- 
dain whenever it proved to be cedar or bay wood—the quality of the mus- 
lin and the action of the hinges. After turning up a majestic nose, dis- 
colored slightly by the use of wine or table-beer, at two-thirds of the un- 
dertaker’s assortment, the ry gentleman at length pitched upon a 
per tabernacle of mahogany, with fine rolling hinges, that 
couldn’t jar on his delicate ear when he should come to be fastened in, 
and an enormous silver-plate, with a chased border of cheerful flowers, 
that took away the very appearance of death. Having concluded to oc- 
cupy this tenement, the portly gentleman proceeded to take possession, 
and with great difficulty crowded himself into the coftin; forgetting, how- 
ever, to put off his hat, which remained fixed on his head in a very sturdy 
and co uential position; and there he stood, bolt-upright, staring at 
the young ’prentice, as if it was his determination to chill him into an 
icicle. Sam was, however, not so easily over-awed, but on the contrary 
felt greatly inclined to burst into a good hearty laugh at the comic figure 
~ nice portly gentleman made in his dainty brass-hinged mahogany 
coffin. 

“As he turned away his eyes, they encountered a spectacle which 
came nigh changing their merry humor to tears—for a sweet lady, all in 
white, floated gently past him; of a fair, meek demeanor, and bearing in 
either hand two little children, a boy and a girl, whose faces ever turned 
toward the lady’s with an expression of intense and tender regard. Cling- 
ing to her with a firm grasp, they glided by, and tried at first to find rest 
in one coffin together, which proving ineffectual, they chose coffins neigh- 
boring to each other, and quietly assuming their places, they stood calm 
and patient, as if death had fallen kindly upon them; the two children 
turning reverently toward their dear mother, and hanging on her pale 
sweet look with passionate constancy. 

“ Directly in the steps of these visiters, there entered a personage, who, 
judging from the dotted apparel in which he presented himself, might 

ave been the ghost of some black-spotted card or other, come to take a 
hand with Sam’s master, who was greatly addicted to the sport and en- 
tertainment of whist-playing. However this might be, the new-comer 
‘entered with a couple of somersets, turned about when he had reached 
the centre of the shop, took off his piebald cap, and made a leg to Sam, 
bo then scrambled into a eoffin directly opposite that of the portly gen- 

eman. 

“For a long time these two personages stood regarding each other ; the 
one grinning and hitching up his leg, as if he felt the irksomeness of con- 
finement: and the other, with a solemn look of consequence and self-im- 

ortance, determined the very grave itself should not get the better of 

im. 

“* This is pleasant!’ said the portly gentleman, at length, with a slight 
tone of irony and condescension, to his neighbor, the clown. 

** Very, but not so airy as the ring!’ answered the merry-andrew. 

“*Nor as snug as a corporation pantry, with a cut of cold tongue be- 
tween two debates,’ returned the portly gentleman. ‘ But then it has its 
advantages. No taxes, mind that, (those tax-gatherers used to be the tor- 
ment of my life,) no ground-rents, poor-rates; no beggar’s ding-ding at 
the front-door bell.’ 

“* But consider, responded the clown, ‘tho’ we lodge im a cellar, as it 
were, a good under-ground, six steps down, where are the oysters and 
brandy? Did that occur to you? 

“*T confess it did not,’ said the portly gentleman, slightly staggered, 
* but I was thinking now what a choice storage this would be for half a 
gross of tip-top champagne, with the delicate sweat standing on the out- 
side of the bottles.’ 

«*There’s no room for a somerset here, either,’ said the clown. 

«“« Nor to deliver a speech in,’ answered the portly gentleman. ‘See, T 
couldn't stretch out my right arm half its length, to make even my first 
gesture ; rather cramped, close place, after all.’ 

“*Vanities! vanities!’ cried the Poor Figure, from his distant coffin, 
unable to suppress his feelings any longer. ‘Cramped and close is it!— 
It’s a paradise compared to the dark, damp dungeons on the earth, where 
the living body is pent up im dreary walls, and the cheerful light of day 
comes in by stealth through grim bars. When the world moves past the 
“eae prisoner’s window without a look of recognition ; when no man’s 

and takes his in a congenial grasp—is that life, d’ye say? He is dead 
—I tell you, dead!’ cried the Poor Figure, in a voice of piercing agouy, 
‘as if the marble slab was laid upon his breast, and the grave-diggers 
piled moantains upon his corse !” 


“* Many’s the jolly time,’ resumed the portly gentleman, without much | 


heed to the Poor Figure’s declamation, ‘we've had at city suppers. How 
tenderly the turkey’s-breast—bought by the ecommonalty, purehased bv 
abe sweat of the hard-worked million—yielded to the shining knife.— 
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How sweetly the popular port-wine, and the 
the throat. Choice times were those, my sir, when the city paid the 
hackman’s fare for dainty rides to the avuane, and when we made the 
poor devil paupers stand about us licking their thin chaps, while we roll- 
ed the sweet morsels under our tongues. But now,’ he added in a rather 
melancholy tone, ‘I am little better than one of the heathen. I smell 
nothing but the musty earth; my gay apparel is falling piecemeal into 
doleful tatters, and I can get nothing to chew upon bat an occasional 
mouthful of black mould, that sadly impedes digestion, if one had any 
digestion, in such a place as this worth speaking of. 

“«Think but of one thing, sir,’ said the clown, with an uneasy move- 
ment in his coffin, ‘and you cannot fail to be content. Where are the 
duns in this new empire of ours? We are inaccessible to the vile crea- 
tures as the crown of an ice-berg. Why, sir, there was a poor wretch of 
a collector that haunted me for a vile debt of twenty-two and sixpence, 
until I was sorely tempted to take his very life; and put myself upon 
contrivances how I could take it with most pain and torture to bis bod 
and soul. I thought of all sorts of man-traps, and _pit-falls in blind-al- 
leys, and leaden-headed bludgeons ; and at length—heaven save the 
mark !—I pitched upon the. scheme of carrying him off in a balloon, and 
about two miles up, letting him slip with a cord about his neck, and hang 
dangling by the neck until dead, ten thousand feet high. He was got 
safely into the balloon by a dexterous accomplice ; was carried up—and, 
now that my mind was at ease as to the result, went home to take a 

uiet cup of tea, and to settle up my books, meaning to run my pen 

rough the twenty-two and six as a settled account, when—the Lord 
save us—who should knock gently at my door, and march in with his old 
impudent smile, than my old enemy the collector, with his customary 
phrases—hoping he didn’t intrude—and, if it wasn’t too much trouble, he 
would like to have the small amount of his bill, which, as I knew, had 
been standing some time. The rope had broken, sir, just as they passed 
over my house, the vile little rascal had pitched upon the roof, and ma- 
king the best of circumstances, bad walked down my scuttle, and avail- 
in himself of the opportunity, had looked in with his cursed little bill. 
W me free from the scamphow.—I'm not sure, ien’t that he in the pine 
coffin ? 

“ Sure enough, there stood the Poor Figure, leaning toward them, and 
listening in an attitude of intense regard, to every word that had fallen 
from the lips of the clown. 

“¢]T am the man!’ he cried with great emphasis, when the clown had 
ended. ‘None other butI. On the little paltry debt of twenty-two and 
sixpence, hung my old father’s life, who lay rotting in the cold jail : waiting 
for deliverance, which I had promised him many times—with as false a 
tongue as man could. I said I would come to-morrow at such an hour, 
and the next to-morrow at such an hour—naming, in my desire to bring 
him definite hope, the very minute and second: and I did not come. Was 
not that a lie? And did you not stand behind me, another liar? How 
many lying, false tongues wagged with yours and mine, in that little bu- 
siness of twenty-two shillings and sixpence, God onfy knows! I forgive 
you the debt: the old man’s bones are at the bottom of the prison well 
where he perished. They should plead for truth from its gloomy womb, 
and have a voice to shake prison walls and fetters from manly limbs. 
God grant they may.’ 

“ The Poor Figure had scarcely ended when the door was sfowly open- 
ed, and disclosed a meek little man clad in a neat suit of plain black, with 
two snow-white bands falling under his chin. His gait and aspect deno- 
ted many solemn thoughts, and with a slow pace, and a seeming con- 
sciousness of the gloomy realm in which he was treading, he advanced to. 
an obscure corner of the place, and folding his arms calmly upon his 
breast, stood silently in his coffin—his head only inclined a lite to vne 
side, as if he expected momently to catch the sound of the last great 
trump, and to welcome the summons. 

“Sam heard a noise in the hall, as of some 
heavy boots in search of the door, and after the lapse of a few minutes a 
large man in a white coat with a dirty cape, a ponderous leather hat, 
and a club in his hand, swaggered boldly in, and after looking about him 
for a while as if on the watch for a ghost or apparition, walked quietly 
off, and taking bis station in a comfortable cedar coffin in the middle 
of the apartment—obviously mistaking it for a watch-box—fell gently 
asleep. From all that he saw, Sam imagined that this was a city watch- 
nun; the presumption is, that he was not far wrong. 

« After a salubrious slumber of some ten minutes or more, this gentle- 
man waked up, and thrusting his head out of his coffin, stretched his 
neck, and gazed up and down the apartment, and then toward the ceiling. 

“* How the devil’s this!” he at length exclaimed, ‘the lumps are out 
early to-night: and the alderman must have put the moon in his pocket, 
I guess. That's the way they serve us poor charleys. We wouldn’t 
catch a rogue more than once an age if we didn’t take them into porter- 
houses and get’em drunk, and study their physiognomies, and so set 
them a stealing half fuddled!’ 

“ «What's that you say, my man?’ cried the voice of the portly gentle- 
man. ‘What fault have you to find with the corporation, I'd like to 
know ? Do you pretend to impeach their astronomy, sir; and to say, sir, 
that the moon doesn’t rise when she is set down for in the almanac? I'd 
have you know, sir, the moon’s bespoke three months ahead ; and that the 
oil-dealers know when they put a short allowance in the lamps! I'll 
| have you broke, if you haven't a care how you speak of an alderman. A 
word to the wise in your ear, sir.’ 
| The watchman was making up his mouth for a reply, and it is im- 
| possible to say what choice specimens of rhetoric might not have been 
furnished between them, but at this moment the shop bell was rung with 
great fury: Sam started tp with wonderful alacrity---distinguishing the 
| ring at once from all other possible rings---and receiving as he advanced 
| to the front of the warehouse a thumping blow on the side of the head, 
| was asked what he meant by leaving the shop open at that time of night, 
| and coflins out at the door to be rotted by the night dew and chalked up 
| by young vagabonds in the street? 
| °“'This was of course Sam’s master: Sam's visiters ‘mistook it, howev- 
| er, for a summons of a very different kind; the watchman, supposing it 
| to be an alarm of fire, rattled his club against the coffin-side and sprang 

forge door: the portly gentleman thought it a melodious supper-bell, 
caGscen ane himself, exhibited equal activity: the Poor Figure fol- 
| lowed, hobbling along like a waiter in a hurry: the clown, for the call- 
| boy’s notice, and somerseted through the door; the sweet lady in white, 


ublic porter, glided down 


— shuffling about in 
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for the last peal of the Sunday summons, and glided away with her chil- 
pren ather side: and the little parson, smoothing down his bands and 
calming his thoughts to the purpose of the hour, taking it for the Wed- 
nesday-evening lecture call :---and so the company dispersed. 

“ Sam busying himself in obeying the undertaker’s orders, soon closed 
the warehouse; and as he moved past the empty coffins, to his bed at the 
end of the shop, and thought how they had been lately filled, it occurred 
to him how inopportunely men might be laid in their graves ; debtors ly- 
ing pearest neighbors to catchpoles and deputies, whose approach was 
the curse of their life: the clown and the alderman, parsons and profli- 
gates, in a tender vicinage: tapsters and favorers of the pure stream, per- 
chance murderers and their victims, and breakers of troth and violaters 
of faith pledged to woman, in a proximity so close, that the skeleton arm 
outstretched v.ight reach into the grave where the broken heart lay, and 
take its cold and ineffectual hand back into that which had done it such 
dnemy STHOE: On Judgment Day, when the trump sounds among bu- 
rials like these, if aught of fiery or human passion remain, what awful 
scenes will bear witness to the fancy of the young 'prentice boy; when 
forms.shall start up and have life again but toJglare on other wakened 
forme—to loathe, curse, scorn and abhor that on which they gaze. Grave 
yards would then know a strife and passionate conflict, that battle fields 
could not match, with all their sanguinary stains, and cries of horror, 
vengeance or despair.” 
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and that he was resolved to perform his duty as a member of the Vigi- 
lance Communittee with the utmost zeal, promptitude and dispatch. 

_ The stranger, although a small man, was not a little astonished at this 
tide of eloquence, (for Puffer Hopkins was in the middle of a declamation 
to lis looking-glass on some supposed festive occasion when the visitor 
had broken ia, and which declamation, in the flutter of the interruption, 
he applied to his unexpected advent :) we say he was not a little surpris- 
ed, but it was with main eflort he subdued his mirth, when, at the end of 
all these elegant promises and professions, Puffer Hopkins asked him 
“ What he had to Xo fd 

_Now, there are many things that a member of a Vigilance Committee, 
giving a liberal construction to the designation, wight be supposed to be 
engaged in with great propricty. Possessing the sharp eye that of right 
belongs toa functionary so entitled, he should pierce imto the-heart of 
hidden abuses—following them withclose, wary steps, into obseure dens 
and haunts—getting at awful secrets of crime, veiled trom ali other eyes— 
detecting the world, in their thousand disguises and hypocritical mantles 
pene cruelty, domestic wrong, and the whole brood of cozenage and 

navery. 

It is pretty clear that it was to none of these varieties of service that 
Puffer Hopkins was expected to devote his very promising talents: and of 
tnis Pufferhimself had seme faint conception—for when he puzzled his 
brain in search of the duties of his new a it did not oceur to Bim 
that it had ever been the business of any politician, past or present, or 
would be in all future time, to subserve in any possible way the plain 
simple, every-day interests of humanity. } : 

At this question, Mr. Small laughed ; not, however, as if any cireum- 
stance of the present interview, or relating thereto, had struck him as atall 
humorous, but as if his thoughts were fixed upon some remote incidént 
away off a good many miles, and arising from such innocent sourees as 
might be supposed to move the ‘mirth of so simple-minded a gentleman 
Laugh he did, however, with such violence as to compel him to place a 
hand upon one of his nbs, while he planted his elbow against the wall to 
support the other. : 

_ From all which, it might be presumed that the little gentleman thought 
it quite a diverting question to be asked. What the members of the Vivi- 
lance Committee had todo? Laughing, and still holding his sides, the 
dwarf gentleman again burlesqued « bow and hurried from the apartment : 
leaving Mr. Puffer Hopkins ima state of no little wonder and bewilderment. 

Determined, nevertheless, te acquire a more definite knowledge of the 
functions and duties of this majestic office, Puffer snatched up his hat 
shifted himself into a bright blue coat with intense brass buttons, and 
went forth. In theexcitement and anexicty of mind resulting from the 
sudden knowledge of his appointment, he had enjoyed a brisk walk of two 
squares or more before it occurred to him that it would greatly further his 


inquiries if he would take a minute or two to consider wheth y 
os ee 7 ether they should 


After many misgivings and fluctuations of opinion, he at len ‘ 
on Mr. Fishblatt, and, for a variety of reasons, setae that gent th ts a 
an adviser in his present emergency : to whose residence he turned his 
steps with all becoming expedition. Glancing about for an over- 

rown door-plate anda red front surmounted with gigantic chimney- 
ts, Puffer was not long in discovering the domicil of which he 
was in search ; which domicil was, however, adorned, beyond the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Fishblatt, by an oblong sign stretched across the entire front 
and cutting the house unpleasantly into halves, indicating that the safe. 
cheap and accommodating corporation of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Com. 
pany harbored within. 

r. Halsey Fishblatt, therefore, inhabited a second floor ; and after a 
due performance on a door-bell, and ringing all the customar changes 
Puffer was led by a frouzy-haired servant girl through the hall up one 
flight of stairs and into a small supplemental building, in asmall room 
whereof—comprehending the entire breadth and length of the same—he 
came upon Mr. Fishblatt, seated grandly in a very high-backed chair— 
holding in his outstretched arms an enormous newspaper, on which his 
eyes were fixed as keenly and comprehensively as if he expected by the 
perusal of the sheet before him at that very time and the mastery of ite 
contents, to become one of the finest scholars and profoundest critics in 
the country. He was assisted in the achievement of this mighty purpose 
if he entertained it, by a gorgeous spirit-lamp which was fed by a ball. 
and blazed away on a table at his side, like a meteor. , 

On the entrance of Puffer Hopkins, the reader sprang to this feet, cast 
down the paper, and rushed anxiously towards his visiter, fixed upon his 
right hand with the tenacity of a griffin. “My dear fellow,” cried Mr. 
Fishblatt, earnestly, “1’m glad to see you. Down with your hat. Make 
yourself at home : this looks like home, does n’t it? Every body thinks 
so that comes here. I don’t suppose you could find a snugger room of 
the kind in the whole planetary system : you see how cosy and quiet it 
is; here are all my books around me—pamphlets, sermons, speeches, 


documents from Congress, documents from Legislatures, catalogues, 
tracts, and lexicons. Is n’tit very nice ?” 


“1 certainly think it is,” answered Puffer, contemplating the questior 
with considerable astonishment. ‘ ——e questioner 


“ There ’s something on your mind,” continued Mr. Fishblatt, scarcely 
waiting an answer, “I know it: I see it plainly, something that harasses 
and worries you. You don’t sleep, you can’t rest, it troubles you so,— 
Come, out with it, ot boy ; let’s have it,atonce. What is it that makes 
ee mn og “ 

“To tell the truth, I’m a member of the Vigilance Committee, an F 
know what my duties are,” answered Puffer. “ And I have ieee ihe fiber. 
ty to come and ask you what I shall do, in my new capacity ?” 

“If Iwas a member of a Vigilance Committee,” said Mr. Fishblatt, re- 
garding Puffer Hopkins with great gravity and steadiness, “ I should con- 
sider it my duty to have immense telescopes constructed—and I would 
plant them, sir, where I could look into the very interior of every domicil 
in the , and know what was in every men’s pot for dinner six days 
in the week. This may not be your view of duty, sir; but I should feel 
bound to have great ledgers kept—with leaves that opened like doors—and 
there write down every man’s name in large letters: and I’d have a full 
length of him drawn on the margin, and colored to the life. I'd give bis 
dress, sir, down to the vest buttons, and if there was a mote in his eys, I’d 
have it there to be cross examined, when he came up to vote. Now don’t 


say you can’t do this—you haven’t the physical stre 
oat. ot books. Y phy ngth to keep such a 


CHAPTER VIL. 
PUFFER HOPKINS RECEIAES AN APPOINTMENT. 

Towarp the close of an afternoon, a few days after the visit of Puffer 
Hopkins to the auction-room, a deformed little personage was strolling 
throagh the street, with his arms nearly to his elbows in his breeches- 
pockets, his head thrown back a trifle, and his eyes turned up as if he 
were in the very depths and profundities of a cogitation of some conse- 
quence: in short, it was our gentleman of the Bottom Club, who practis- 
ed n certain kets, as has been seen, on a former occasion, 

“Three pair of fowls at three shillings, mages nine,”’ said the little gen- 
tle “the old red rooster at five shillings@thou h his liver’s disorder- 
ed {for I smelt his breath this morning—fourteen. That's for after-break- 
fast work. Then before, there ’s twenty pound of ote - veh, oy a pound, 
and a sheet of copper, seven pound, at five pence—thirty-five and forty ; 
as good as seventy-five : and all the afternoon for a holiday, to find out 
where this Puffer Hopkins lives, and to hatch out an acquaintance with 
him. There ’s something brewing in the wind ‘twixt him and that shab- 
by old lunatic, Hobbleshank : something going on that ~~ to be puta 
stop to; and as the Wice Chance-seller of Law wo’nt interfere to separate 
such good friends, we'll see what Mr. Small, Ish Small, of Pell street or 
thereabouts, can do.” He walked a few paces further, and again broke 
out. “Let me catch that old fellow trying any of his tricks on uncle Close, 
as he did ten year ago, when he pitched his family watch at my crown, 
oe we'll see if there an’ a spice of sportfrom it. Strike up, old ‘un, I’m 

re!” 

Saying this, he trotted down the street, turned into a byway, crossed 
that at a good pace, and speedily reached a corner building, from which 
a great striped flag was waving and a tumult of voices issuing. Into this 
he made his way, selected a suitable position, and at the proper moment, 
(a great deal of the same sort of business going on at the time,) he called 
out the name of Puffer Hopkins, which was duly entered by one of the 
= of the meeting upon a roll, and the agile little performer, thereupon, 

e 


his time he selected a differentcourse, striking straight towards the heart 

of the —— several blocks, and emerging upon an open square. He now 

ut —_ 3 ees yon —_ ging in a severe yee 4 

the neighboring buildings, at length fixed his eye upon a dingy, yel- 

low house, which stood facing the square and forming the fork or extreme 
point of two streets. : 3 

‘ | think I should know the house by the description,” he said, measar- 
ing it again with his eye, from top to bottom, “ it is n’t quite a palace, 
aatoaee : I don’t believe the Grand Signior lives here, nor his High- 
ness the chief of the Seneca tribes. There’s considerable poverty writ- 
ten in dirty paint all about the front; and, judging by the windows, I 
guess.it ’s a hard fight with the brick-front across the way, and got an eye 
or two put out.” At this moment, the light of a lamp fe | from a window 
of the upper story, and Mr. Small, turning his face up towards it, exclaim- 
ed, “ He light, by all that shines! Itan’t a astral, anyhow! He ’s 
stadying a speech, or mixing a dose of resolutions, now—and I "Il s:ep in 
and surprise him! I’ve no doubt the stairs will hold out till I get upand 
down, although they look as if they was on their last — 

Climbing a narrow and ill-arranged way he attained the topmost land- 
ing, where he stood for some time, in doubt which door, of the many that 
presented themselves, to select; when turning suddenly, as he heard some 
one aseending the stairs, he stumbled, and falling against a door, dashed 
it and landed in the very centre of a room. It would be perhaps a 
sufficient description of this apartment to say, that it was hardly large 
enough to fight a boxing-mateh in, with the attendant spectators ; that 
besides the person of Puffer Hopkins, it held the heads of Demosthenes 
and John Randolph, a solitary chair, a small auction-bought desk, and a 
long fragment of looking-glass established in one corner. 

“Your humble servant, sir; your most obedient! I thought I'd just 
stop as I was ing, a tell you, you are a regular elected member of 
the Vig’lance Committee of this Ward !” said the visitor, grasping his cap 
in both hands, assuming a countenance of great simplicity and innocence, 
and travestying a bow, a good deal in the style of a theatrical waiter, re- 


tiring. 

“Bn whose goodness is tiffs 7” asked ss eagerly. 

“ Mine, for lack of a better, sir :—I thought it would be a little sort of a 
treat, now that strawberries are out of season!” answered the little gentle- 
man, licking his lips. ; : 

« Yours, sir ?” exclaimed Puffer, seizing him by the hand ; “ I owe you 
a debtof gratitude for life for this. Do n’t I know you, sir 1 you area 
member of the Club, I believe ; the memorable, and immortal Club—the 
Bottom, I mean?” ‘ 

Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he ran on in a very fluent and 
enthusiastic style, pronouncing his introduction to the Bottom Club one 
of the most fortunate incidents of his life ; his acquaintance with the gen- 
tleman before him as one of the greatest pleasures he had ever known ; 
said that he was attached to his party his principles, no man more ; 
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“Would inquire so very particularly,” asked Puffer timidly—for he 
felt abashed by the. conceptions of the imaginative Fishblaxt—" into 


— habits of voters ? : 

“1 would, sir!’ answered Mr. Fishblatt, peremptorily ; “ I'd know 
whether they slept in trundle-bodsteads or high-posts ; whether they pre- 
ferred cold-siaugh cut lengthwise or crosswise of the cabbage; whether 
their shoes were hobnailed or pegged. Can you tell = Bo do this 7”’— 
‘Puffer Hopkins frankly and heroically confessed that he could not very 
readily, without the aid of Mr. Fishblatt. 

“3 oe you could n’t,” said that distinguished rhetorician. “ Don't 
_ you see that the public conduct of the man is foreshadowed in his personal 

habits ? A man that wears red flannel shirts is always for war: aman 
thatemploys nightcaps is opposed to riots. The voters that browbeat their 
servahts at home, sir, always cry out for strengthening the Executive. Go 
into that man’s house over the way, sir—the house with the meek, sal- 
mon-colored door :—that door is a hypocrite and deceiver, sir! Climb to 
_ the fourth shelfof his pantry, and you’il find two red-handled rawhides :— 
that man approves of despatching the Fiorida Indians by drugging their 
brandy with ratsbane. That man’s on his knees every Sunday, in the 
Orthdox vs eet penn out a pair of knee cushions every year---and has 
breeches e without pockets, to escape the importunities of beggars in 
Sonne Put him down in your journal, sir, as a knave, 
a villain, a low base fellow---will you 1?” 

“ The laws hardly reach such men,” suggested Puffer. 

“ I’d make them reach,” said Mr. Fishbiatt, confidently, “I'd stretch ’em 
till they did reach. I'd hang such men higher than Haman: I’dinvent 
every kind of rack and thumb-screw, and worry their lives out by inches : 
I'd fill their houses with bugs and mer ee they should have pirates to 
waiton them at table: and they should sleep with bandits swarming about 
their bede---great black-whiskered bandits---with pistols charged to the 
muzzle and always on thefull cock. Would that serve them right?” 

“ I think it would---strictly speaking,” answered Puffer; “ But as mem- 
ber of a Vigilance Committee, should I undertake to spy out such 
abuses 7?” 

“Oh, no: your business is---have I told you what your business is ?---to 

‘© along the wharves, and up into alleys, and down into cellars, and inquire 
Er voters---disseminating the right doctrine by the way, and making ever 
body of your opinion, by having no opinion at all. 
Committee, or one of the Alley Committees 7” 

“Neither,” answered the young politician ; “ I think mine is known as 
the Rear-Building section.” 

“ Are you advised whether there are any old women there---to give iron 
spectacles to ? or small children---to nurse with gingerbread ? or any re- 
cent deaths in any of the families---that you may :  peangmeee in the be- 
reavement, by wearing a strip of ae on your hat?” 

“1 have no instructions,” answered Puffer Hopkins. ° 

“Then you had better go prepared for all emergencies---you had better 
carry a piece of calico under your arm, to cut into gowns ; half a dozen 
papers of confectionary in your pockets; a gross of clay-pipes, for the 
superanuated voters or their aged relatives ; a bale of corduroys ; and, 
perhaps—I only suggest this---a basket of sheep’s pluck.” 

sed Whatis this lasttor 7” asked Puffer, gaping with astonishment at phe 

rsonal services required of him, as a member of the high and migMty 
Ward Vigilance Committee. 

“ To wheedile their dogs with,” answered Mr. Fishblatt, “if they hap- 
pen to keep any in the front yard.” 

Surprised and perplexed y the requisitions of the Vigilance branch of 
the servics---as expounded Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, the extraordinary 
fervor of whose fancy Puffer Hopkins had not yet quite learned to appre- 
ciate—he directed his steps towards his pa in the Fork, striving his 
best to project the means by which he should procure the articles enume- 
rated, and the kind of conveyance by which they were to be transported to 
voters’ houscs. 

As to the latter, his mind wavered between a porter’s go-cart and asmall 
boy, with broad shoulders,---and as to the first, he had net reached a con- 
clusion when he reached home; where he was opportunely relieved from 
farther perplexity for the present, by having a dirty billet placed in his 
hands, inviting him to a meeting of the very Vigilance Committee itself, 
at the Head Quarters, at . past seven that evening. 

Disposing of a thrifty mé@al, consisting of two cheap slices of bread, a 
saucer of onions in vinegar, (an excellent thing for the voice,) and a bow] 
of black tea, he whirled his hat half a dozen times about his left hand, 
applying to its nap, meantime, the sleeve of his right arm, buttoned his 
coat as smartly as he could, and leaving word that he had gone to a pub- 
lic meeting, the young politician put forth. 

A few minutes rapid walking---for he was behind his time---brought 
him tothe room in which the Committee assembled, and halting fora 
moment for a general survey, he entered, and assumed his seat on a bench 
against the wall with his fellow-laborers, who were present in ar force, 
looking as vigilant and shrewd-minded as their station required. A mem- 
ber wason his legs, expounding, in very animated and felicitous style, 
the glory to be reaped ¥ any adventurouscanvasser~-who, in the service 
of his country and impelled by a desire to transmit a name to his chil- 
dren, should plunge down a certain cellar---which he described--and 
secure names of several desperate villains who there harbored with 
the intent of coming forth as voters at the spring election, and perjuring 
themeelves in the very face and eye of heaven. 

This gentleman was followed by a second, of equal power and compre- 
hensiveness of vision, who declared, on his personal honor and well 
known character for mtegrity, that they might look out for a riot; and 
one of a very serious Cast. He had said serious cast, because the size 
of theclubs in preparation was unusual. He had afriend (thank Heaven! 
whose confidence he believed he possessed. He was a turner: he h 
been secretly employed to furnish a pore of heavy bludgeons---in the 
disguise of balustrades. For this fact they might take bis word. He did- 
n’t mention it to alarm any gentleman present. He did n’t wish any gen- 
tleman to stay at home or to put himselfa nurse on election day, to avoid 
anything unpleasant that might be abroad, in the shape of clubs or blud- 

eons. For his part, he had nothing to fear---he only wished to put gen- 

men of the Committee on their guard, and to drive them to take into 
serious consideration the expediency of reviving the use of the ancient 


t. 
These words had scarcely esc him, when a pale young gentleman 
sprang up ions © tehte 00 tie eclier of us ees a red a resolution 


Are you on the Doc 





embodying the suggestions of his friend ; which was promptly seconded 
by a respectable and worthy tinker, across the room, who @ present- 
ment that the helmets in question must be made of sheet-iron quilted with 
tin---which would all fall in his line of trade. ‘I'he resolution was, not- 
withstanding this able advocacy, doomed not to become an heroic deter- 
mination of the Committee corporate, beiag extinguished and quenched 
forever by a flood of invective and ridicule issuing trom a gentleman who 
condescended to perform journey-work in a hatter’s esteblishment, and 
who properly enough regarded such an attempt as an invasion of the 
rights of the guild. 

The early part of the evening proved, therefore, very tem 
windy ; but as soon as the various gusts of debate and declaration had 
blown over, a very plain-looking gentleman, at about ten o'clock, rose ; 
and beginning in a very soft voice, which seemed to grow softer as he ad- 
vanced, proved himself to be a very sensible fellow, by calling the atten- 
tion of the meeting to some little particulars which had been overlooked. 
These particulars consisted of the division and organization of the Com- 
mittee into sections, enrolling their names in a book, each section having 
its own head or chairman, and the allotment of their duties to the various 
members of the Committec. 

There was the Dock ne ga wanted a gentleman on thet, 
who would n’t feel the inconvenience of a tarpaulin hat, a wide-skirted 
shaggy box-coat with two sepulchral pockets, for his fists to be carried 


uous and 


| in, at the sides, and who could n’t well live without a cigar. Then, they 


wanted a short man for cellars and areas: a thin man to go up the allies: 
aspruce looking member to visit at the quality houses: a — man, 
of an enterprising turn, for em and garret service : a jolly- 
looking se dog to talk with the Jandlords and tavern-keepers. 

The plain man described, in a few words and with becoming modesty, 
what he thought the duty of the members of the Vigilance Commits: 
then and there assembled : they should be keen-eyed in discovering vo- 
ters, artful and insinuating in approaching them. copious of tongue, sub- 
tle in argument, and prepared to clinch anything they might choose to 


rt. 

He thought vilifying hl opposition was n’t bad, if it was "done in a 
ebristian-like way---and by de-cribing them as “some persons,” or, 
“there were people who he (the member) knew could n’t bear the poor ; 
who would take the last potatoe out of a poor man’s pot,” and sumilar 
fetches of expression. 

When this gentleman had occupied the floor for about an hour, Puffer 
Hopkins very discreetly held himself to be as well advised as to the ser- 
vices required as he was ever likely to be ; and determining in his own 
mind not tobe easily outdone, and to set about his portion of the task on 
the morrow, he departed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ADVENTURES OF PUFFER AS A SCOURER. 

Tus sun had certainly made up his mind, that morning, not to sec 
company; and if all the Vigilance Committees in the seventeen wards 
had turned out expressly for that purpose, it would have been impossible 
for even their well-known and extraordinary astuteness to have detected 
the slightest glimpse of his benevolent features anywhere in the very 
murkiest sky of a November day. The forty-five spirited fire-companics 
of the metropolis---who had seen proper, at a very early hour in the day, 
to take a run at a horse-shed near Bowling Green, which had extinguished 
itself the moment it was discovered nothing else could catch from it— 
might with equa! propriety have turned in and staid at home, smoking 
long-nines and talking over past achievements; for the rain came down 
in torrents, and — every combustible plank in the city as nice and moist 
as heart could wish. 

Onnibus-drivers and hackmen carried a proud head, and looked down 
on the sinful world of dry-goods men and in-door trades-people, from 
their box seats, with an air of pleasant disdain; and the proprietors of 
livery stables peered forth from their small office-windows, smiling and 
making themselves happy and comfortable at the prospect, as Noal 
might have done, on a similar occasion. Pedestrians with umbrellas 
looked melancholy, and buried themselves in their blue-cottons and 
brown-silks, to indicate their misanthropy; and pedestrians without um 
brellas looked smali and miserable, and making the most of their wrap- 
pers, hurried — in a supreme unconsciousness of the inhabited char- 
acter of any window they might pase, or the identity of any possible 
friend in the street. 

Others pushed along, thinking more of the respective errandson which 
they were bound than of any violence of weather, and ing the 
plashing shower no more than if it had been sunshine and fair walking. 
Among these was the resolute Hopkins, who, embowered in a cheap blue- 
cotton umbrella, strided along, bent on the thorough and faithtul dis- 
charge of his arduous duties as scourer or canvasser of the Ward 

He had selected for the first visitation, a rear-buildi 
inhabited by sundry gentlemen of doubtful politics, making all pro- 
per speed, he arrived in a short time in the neighborhood where he in- 
tended to operate. Opening a blind gate, which worked with a pulley 
and closed swiftly behind him, Puffer found himself in a square enclosure, 
filled with carts, fragments of boarding, old iron pots, broken pieces of 
garden-fence standing against the walls, two cistern heads, and, at the 
rear, a row of cheap wooden houses, with the windows dashed out, eun- 
dry breaches in the casing, and various red-pots, supposed to contain 
stunted specimens of horticulture, arranged in the upper windows. 
Directly in the middle of the yard, there stood, under one large ivory- 
handled umbrella, a couple of well-dreased white-haired individuals—one 
of whom was very stout, portly and commanding, and the other very 
shrunken, round-shouldered and obsequiou&—looking up to the buildings ; 
the portly gentleman staring at them with at severity and talking 
boisterously, and the round-shouldered, glancing up at the portly gentle- 
man, meekly, and making minutes of what he said. 

“ Draught of the chimneys, heavy: note thatdown, will you?” said the 
portly gentleman, peremptorily. : 

“] will,” said the meck man, “It’s down, sir.” 

“ Supposed equal to two factory furnaces, with the blowers on :—down 
with that—and put my initial to it, if you please.” 

“I have, in large — said the timid gentleman. 

“ That ’s right,” said the portly gentleman, promptly. “Skuttles al- 
ways open, and children allowed to smoke burnt rattans: I see one of ’em 
at itnow, Will you mark that down?” cried the stout gentleman, eyj- 


in a bye-street. 
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dently very much enraged, and with a startling emphasis that caused the “ Fyler Close’s, sir,’ answered the intelligent Crump, speedily. 

meek man to jump out from under the shelter, which compelled his su- 0 Maiaph—sery well,” said Mr. Blinker. “ Go on: and don’t forget to 
perior to order him back, twice, very —< before he could be induced | wheel my chair out, and warm my slippers. And if the lime-dealer calls 
to return to his duty, and chronicle what fell from the stout gentleman’s | for his policy, tell him it isn’t made out, and that he may call the first fair 
lips. “They dry their hose at No. nine, on the back of a rocker before | day. This is fine weather for slacking that article, Crump; excellent 
the fire ; and use a decayed Dutch-oven at No. eleven,—this last attributa- | weather to set houses on fire with water and white chalk--do you under- 
ble to the extravagance of the lower orders, who are too proud to patron- | stand? Go!” 

ize the baker.” At this, the secretary picked his way through the yard, carrying his 

“That ’s a very happy observation,” said the meek man, “Shall I | head obliquely, to we A; the rain that dashed directly in his face, and 
print it out large, like the play-bills 1?” holding the gate for a moment, was followed by the superior functionary, 

“Stuff!” cried the portly gentleman, smilisg haughtily, “just mind | in great state; who paused once or twice, however, and turned about to 

our business, and recollect that all private feelings are absorbed in the | take a glance at the buildings under survey for insurance. 

ompany’s interests—wi ll ye 1?” “ Very well,” said Puffer Hopkins, stepping out from under a shed, 

“Pil try,” said the meek man, timidly. where had ambushed himself during this instructive conversation : 

“Do! and just say, if you please, that the firstfloor 's occupied by a | “These gentlemen must be on the relief committee—they have a wonder- 
journeyman lightning-maker.” ful tenderness for poor people, and wouldn’t see "em made martyrs of b 

“ A journeyman lightning-maker!”’ echoed the meck man. aconflagration, for all the world. Let me see; 1 think I’ll visit the 

“None of your nonsense, now, Crump—butdown with what I tell you: | lightning-maker in the garret, first. He’s a genius, no doubt---and, be- 
& journeyman lightning-maker, in the employ of one of the theatres. | longing to the melo-dramatic school, may dazzle two or three weak 
Say, we are informed, that he lives on brandy, (brandy ’s a pretty inflam- | minds in the neighborhood.” 
matory article, I believe, and cases of spontaneous combustion have oc- With these words, the young politician proceeded to the house which 
cu 1 put that reflection in a note, and mark it J. B. in the corner), | had been pointed outas the residence of the lightning maker, and knocked 
and makes lightning in the garret. Now, for the cisterns. Have you | gently at the door. 
smelt No. eleven?” : The summons was answered by a small girl, with an unclean face and 

“T have, sir,” answered the secretary, making a wry face, “and it’s | eyes that twinkled through the dirt like a ground-mole’s, who zave him 
uncommon noxious.” Ba a to understand that the gentleman in question was at that moment in the 

“ Do you know the cause?” asked the portly gentleman, disdainfully. = of the building, busy upon a two-quarter, and that he, Puffer Hop- 

“I do not, sir?” answered the meck gentleman, groping in his pockets. ins, if he went up stairs, toy better come upon him cautiously, lest he 

“ A child—a juvenile small! child---that wentto apublic school, took his | might, in the confusion of a sudden surprise, let slip a volcano, or some- 
own life in despair, one day, in that very cistern, sir—because he could n’t | thing horrible of that nature, in the combustible line. 
spell isic, sir!” ‘Taking to heart the suggestion of the small adviser, Puffer walked up 

“ stairs, and knocked at the door of the artizan’s laboratory with great die- 
cretion, beginning witha rap in the very lowest key, and ascending gradu- 
ally to aclear Datihenels 

“ Hold a minute,’ cned a voice from within, “till I mix in a trifle of 
red and blue. If you should come in now,” continued the voice, ponder- 
ing and speaking a word or two only at a time, as if it was interrupted 
by some manual operation, “you'd lose us three good rounds with the 
pit. They always loves to see a sheet of red fire, provided there’s a 
cross of blue in it.” 

In a moment Puffer was admitted, and discovered a lean man, bendin 
over a@ mortar, with great staring eyes, and cheeks discolored with brim- 
stone or yellow fumes of some other kind; and surrounded by black 

ttles, two or three broken pestles, an iron retort, and various other im- 
plements of his trade. Pufier introduced himself, and proceeded at once 
to the exercise of his function as a ecourer, 

“ This profession of yours,” said Puffer---he dared not call it a trade 
although the poor workman was up to his eyes in vile yellow paste and 
charcoal-dust—* This profession, sir, must give you many patriotic feel- 
ings of a high cast, sir.” 

“ It does, sir,” answered the lightning-maker, slightly mistaking his 
meaning: “\’ve told the manager, more than fifty times, that lightning 
such as mine is worth ninepence a bottle, but he never would pay more 
than fourpence ha’penny: except in voelcanoes—them’s always two- 
quarters.’ 

“J mean, sir,” continued the scourer, “that when you sce the vivid 
fires blazing on Lake Erie—when Perry ’s working his ship about like a 
velocepede, and the guns are bursting off, and the enemy is paddlin 
away like ducks—is not your soul then stirred, sir? Do you not fee 
impelled to achieve some great, some glorious act?) What do you do— 
whetcan you do, in such a momentof intense, overwhelming excitement?’ 

“7 generally,” answered the lightning-maker, with an emphasis upon 
the personal pronoun, as if some difference of practice might possibly 
prevail, “J generally takes a glass of beer, with the froth on.” 

“ But, sir, when you see the dwelling-house roof, kindled by your 
bomb-shells, all a-blaze with the midnight conflagration—the rafters 
melting away, | may say, with the intense heat, and the engines working 
their pumps in vain—don’t you think then, sir, of some peaceful family, 
living in some secluded valley, broken in upon by the heartless incendiary 
with his demon matches, and burning down their cottage with all its out- 
houses ?” 

“In such cases,” answered the lightning-maker, “I thinks of my two 
babies at home, with their poor lame mother—and I makes it a point, if 
my feelings is very much wrought up, as the prompter says, to run home 
between the acts to see that all’s saie, and put a bucket of water by the 
hearth :—is n’t that the thing?”’ 


“I think it is: and I'm glad to hear you talk so feelingly,” answered 
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as nig = was n’t it?” : , 

“Very strange, Crump. The child came home in the afternoon, with 
the same bazg—take notice, sir—the same green bag on his arm that 
he ’d carned for fourteen months, and said, ‘ Mother, there ’s a pain.’ lay- 
ing his hand on his head, ‘a great violent pain here.’ That was all he 
said, and then he went up stairs, made up his little couch, tied his wooden 
horse to a bed-post, with a new ribbon about his neck, put on his Sunday 
hat and aclean apron, and stepping stealthily down stairs, walked com- 
fortably into the cistern, and ended all his agonies.” 

“ That ’s a remarkable affair,” said the secretary, with his mouth and 
eyes wide open. “ Don't you think it’s a serious argument against the 
public schools, sir?” : 

“It’s a smasher, Crump: an extra-hazardous smasher,” said the In- 
surance President, for that proved to be his official station. ‘“ There’s 
something wrong in the system, you may depend on it; ot children would 
never destroy themselves in this way because they can’t spell dipthong 
words of two syllables. Now, to business, if you please. Say, it’s the 
opinion of the president, that no engine will ever consent to draw water 
from the cistern of No. eleven; that engines can’t be expected to take 
little boys or little girls into their chambers and extinguish their bereaved 

arents’ burning dwellings with the rinsings. Firemen have foelings, 

this is a moral axiom, for the benefit of the Directors), engines have 
works: and although the coroner did sit on the cistern-lid the better part 
of an entire night, inquiring into this melancholy case, and sent down 
several courageous sinall boys with beat-hooks, and called patriotically 
into the cistern himself, yet add, the boy was never found; and frem the 
fact of deceased’s never atom been seen to come out, a strong suspicion 
prevails in the neighborhood that he is still in: but what makes the corpse 
80 very Outrageous and stubborn, nobody can say. Is that it, Crump?” 

_- down, sir,” answered Mr. Crump. 

“ Stand out from the umbrella, then, if you please, Mr.Crump: busi- 
ness is over. You're Crump and I’m Blinker.” And the Insuance Presi- 
dent looked down upon his assistant in the most commanding fashion. 

Crump obeyed, and, withdrawing from the brown silk protector, stood 
outside, awaiting the further pleasure of the portly gentleman, 

“ This is a eweet day, Crump,” said the President, contemplating with 
evident satisfaction the huge drops that plashed in one of the puddles. 

e ing!” said Crump, slily inserting a cotton mene handkerchief 
between his coat-collar the back of his neck, for Crump was slighily 
rheumatic. 

“Stocks should rise, in weather like this,” said Mr. Blinker. “The 
roofs are all good and wet, cellars under water, and a good number of 
garrets fooded. Now, if we could have a little rain horizontally, the 
second stories would be nice and safe. To be sure, families might suffer 
a little inconvenience—but it would be morally impossible for fires to 
show themselves, and I should look in the papers for two or three melan- 
choly cases of incendiarica’ having made way with themselves. It’s a 
pelter, Crump.” 

bes That, t believe, is admitted,”’ answered that worthy individual, with a 
slight tinge ef impudence in his manner---buttoning up his side pockets, 
which to fill, and throwing his hands behind him under his coat- 
tails, which arrangement, as he stooped forward, formed a commodious 
roof for the rain to run off at. 

“It’s lucky we're not in the marine line,” continued the President, 
glancing at the pee tb “Goods, not under hatches, will be nicely 
soaked, I’m sure; particularly woollens and drabs,” 

Now it so happened, that the unfortunate Crump was the owner of a 
very pretty pair of woolen drabs---rather old-fashioned, to be sure--- 
which, very singularly, he was wearing at that very moment, as he stood 
in the shower in the open yard: but as Mr. Blinker was well known as 
a benevolent-minded gentleman, and above all manner of personaliti 
Crump was bound to regard his observation as one of those happy ge 
reflections for which he was equally remarkable. 

“The shower comes down so nice and straight,” said Mr. Blinker, 
erecting his umbrella, and drawing himself close under its centre, at the 
same time consulting his watch, “so nice and straight, that it must put 
out pF vagy many kitchen-fires ; which all helps:---but it’s time to be at 
the - Do you go on, Crump, and have the grate well piled—don't 
spare the coals, for F am chilly. But stop--whose buildings are these, 

ou 

“wy 


didn’t say,” answered Mr. Crump, flushing slightly. 
“Whose?” cried Mr. Blinker, in his official key, which started the se- 
‘¢retary into a small pond. 


such a man as you are—only I don’t believe he’d be se prudent and ac- 
tive about the bucket on the hearth. 

At this, the lightning-maker smiled pleasantly to himself, and uncon- 
sciously thrust a large roll of brimstone in his cheek. 

“Is this your natural complexion that gs have on this morning?” re? 
sumed Puffer Hopkins, seeing how well the personal compliment took, 
and glancing at the lightning-maker’s yellow soepe. “Tf it is, the resem- 
blance between yourself and the gentleman I have mentioned is more 
striking than I could have expected: his nose is a copper—isn’t yours in- 
clining a little that way 1” 

“1 believe it is,’ answered the journeyman lighting-maker, compla- 


cently. 

“ Your eye is a deep grey, I think, as far as I can see it by this light : 
that’s what the Committee of Nomination, when they waited on the next 
Mayor, thought was his.” cP 

In the flutter of nerves created by the scourer’s instituting these pleas- 
ant comparisons, the lightning.waker unadvisediy brought together a 
couple of hostile combustibles, which occasioned the premature bursting 
of a small bottle of azure lightning—without scenery to match; anda 
small sky-light was opened thereby, througha decayed shingle in the 
roof. Instructed, by this, of the tropical climate of the lightning-maker’s 
gure and thinking that a sufficient train had been laid for a future vote, 

uffer—who bad been advised of the residence of a stout cobbler in the 
neighboring attic—trotted up a ladder and through the open skuttle, and 
scrambling over the pitched roof, plunged down a similar opening in the 
next house, and came yery suddenly upon the object he sought. The 


TE OLS RTT 


Puffer Hopkins; “our next mayor’s a very domestic-minded man—just 
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burly shoe-maker was seated on a cobler’s bench, working away merril 
enough: at his side was laid a long clay Pipe, filled ready to be lighted, 
and hard by him a bundle of chattels, corded up, and arranged, apparent- 
ly, for instant transportation. 

“ How is this ?” cried the cobler, as his eye caught the person of Puf- 
fer Hopkins: “ This isn’t fair—nor is it legal in any courts, whether of 
Chancery or common law. Writs don’t descend, sir—I know enough for 
that; nodeputy sheriff was ever enough of an angel to come from above. 
I resist process—do you hear that!” 

Saying this, the cobbler started up, and seizing his bench, planted it on 
end in front of the corded bale of chattels, and standing between the two, 
he glared fiercely, through the circular broken seat of the bench, on the 
suspected deputy. 

A few words, however, calmed his agitation: he threw down his bench, 
resumed his seat, and in token of his perfect satisfaction and pleasure in 
the explanation Puffer had given, of the character in which he visited 
him, he kindled his pipe and smoked away in good, long, hearty puffs. 

. Growing communicative, as their intercourse continued, Puffer at length 
fearned that the gentleman was the rietor of the Dutch oven down 
stairs---the terror of Mr. Blinker, the President---was greatly distress: d 
by creditors, who hunted him with catchpoles and marshals from morn- 
ing till night, that all his proprietary interest on the lower floors lay in 
the oven aforesaid and a very comfortable little fat wife, (whose pride and 
comfort consisted in a turkey browned before a slow fire,) and other little 
necessaries allowed by law. The corded bale, held his valuables ; and 
with these, he was prepared to mount, at a moment’s warning, through 
the scuttle, and convey himself to the peak of the house, where he made 
it a point to sit in the shadow of a browd chimney and smoke his pipe at 
ease, until the cloud of pursuers was fairly dispersed or blown over. 

“ ‘They shall never catch me, while I live,” cried the cobbler, energeti- 
cally. “If they come on the roof, I’ll climb down the lightning-rod with 
that bundle on my back ; I can do it :---and if one of the rascals attempts 
to climb up to me, I'll = it, and break his neck off, short---depend on 
that. My dear fellow, I’d be at the expense of the board, lodging and 
education of a South American Condor, and teach him to bear it off in his 
beak, before they should touch a thread of it. Now you know my mind!” 

At this, he struck a thick heel, on which he was at work, a thumpin 
blow with his bammer, and kicked his lapstone across the whole breadt 
of the garret. 

Puffer Hopkins of course applauded the spirit of the cobbler, and art- 
jessly suggested that no man, with the soul ofa man, would submit quiet- 
ly to such impertinent intermeddling with his private affairs. 

“ However, my friend,’ he continued, scouring as industriously as he 
well knew how, “I trust this will not always be so. These gentlemen of 
the law may yet have their combs cut: I do n't think they will always be 
allowed to crow and chanticleer it over honest men !”’ 

“Why not?” asked the cobbler, looking at Puffer Hopkins anxiously 
and planting his great hands wpon his knees. 

- for no very particular reason,”’ answered the scourer, “except that I 
have heard it suggested that our new Common Ceuncil—mind, I say our 
new Common Council—will abolish the office of sheriff, and all others that 
interfere with the enjoyment of a man’s property by himself. bry Be do 
away with writs, and executions, and all that sort of thing,” said Puffer, 
coolly, “ that’s all!” 

“Say you so?”’ shouted the cobbler, springing from his bench and seiz- 
ing Pufier by the hand: “I’m your man! Now try your luck on the 
down-stairs people—don’t let me keep you back a minute. Try the be- 
reaved mother, down stairs: her husband’s a’wavering—have him, by all 
means. Dogs! you’ve done me more good than the sight of the big boot 
in the square the first time I set eyes on it. God speed you! Luck to 

ou! 

With these ejaculations, the cobbler dismissed his comforting visitor, 
who hurried below, and opening, according to the instructions he had 
received, the first door to the right, arrived at a new field in the domain to 
be canvassed. 

Taking a rapid and comprehensive survey, Puffer Hopkins was aware 
that he had entered the apartment »f the bereaved mother—for there upon 
the mantel in a glass case, dressed in crape, stood the identical wooden 
horse, with the nbbon about his neck that had been attached to the bed- 
post by the little misanthrope, on the day he had taken his own life in the 
cistern. 

As he discovered this, a gloom suddenly came over the countenance of 
the ecourer, and he approached the afflicted parent with an aspect as wo- 
begone and dolorous as the wood-eut frontispiece of the most melancholy 
Mourner’s Companion ever et 

“Mr. Hopkins, of the Ward Committee,” said Puffer, advancing and 
taking the bereaved one by the hand. “The good man of the house isnot 
in, t think?’ 

“ No, he isn’t, sir,” she answered ; “ it’s very little that he is in now, since 
the event. He can’t bear the sight, poor man, of that grievous monument 
there”’ inting to the quadruped in the glass case—“ always in his sight. 
It e’en a’most drives him mad. ; / 

Puffer Hopkin’s wondered—if the sight ofa miserable caricature of a 
horse in wood, under a glass caver, was so near making a lunatic of him 
—why he didn’t go mad at once, like a sensible man, and shiver it all in 
atoms, which would have done something towards making it invisible : 
bit he didn’t utter these thoughts, but on the contrary kept them hidden 
in the very darkest recess of his bosom. 

-* You do right, madam,” continued Puffer, “ to keep that constantly be- 
fore your eyes. It’s a softening object—a mellow spectacle for the heart 
to contemplate. Oh, no; there is nothing, there can be nothing,” pur- 
sued the scourer, in a voice choked with agony, and turning away as if 
he was too manly to expose his feelings, “like a mother’s grief. A 
mother’s grief—it is a sacred and a solemn thing: and when the affliction 
comes thus—in this ghastly shape—it’s too much to think of. Who can 
représs their tears at the thought of the agony ofthis family on the day of 
this fatal discovery ? the father frantic with sorrow and exertions to get 
the body ; sisters and brothers—how fhany have you madam ?” 

“ Five small ones—one at the breast.” : 

“Five little ones, shouting for the departed angel: and his mother—his 
poor, bereaved, broken hearted mother—when she thinks of the suit heshad 
on, his nice, tid eg Mog bog over the cistern and drops in her 
tears till it overflows! Oh, there’s a picture for the moralist and the 
patuiett . 


“Don’t, sir—don’t,” cried the afflicted mother. “Don’t—your el 
quence quite breaks my heart: it makes me feel it all over again. 

_ “TI will not,” said Puffer, “ I’ resist my feelings, and say no more about 
it: not if you'll be good enough to take this little order on the dry-goods 
dealer—just so that the poor boy, if he should ever be found, may be put 
in a decent shroud; he was a small boy, I think—the order’s for a small 
boy—a very small boy. And oblige me by telling your husband that 
Puffer Hopkins, of the Vigilance Committee, called. Good day: good 
day—poor child.” eer! these last words with a pathetic glance at 
= pe on the mantel, and heaving a profound sigh, the scourer closed 

e door. 

With the door he closed his labors for the day, and sh his course 
homeward, satisfied that he had done his country some slight service, and 
that two or three minds, at least, had been sufficiently enlightened to vote 
the proper ticket at the next charter @lection. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT AT MR. FISHBLATT’S. 

_A FEW mornings after his adyeutures as scourer, Puffer Hopkins was 
sitting at his desk in the Fork, earnestly engaged in the aration 
and composition of a handbill, for the approaching election. t this 
was a sufficiently arduous undertaking for the young politician, was 
vty by the great multitude of model placards strewn about the 

oor, from which he at intervals solaced himself with a line or two ; 
by the blank looks with which he at times entirely halted in his 
task; and by the painful gaze he occasionally directed towards the 
wall, as if he expected to discover there handwriting wherewith to 
to eke out the unfinished sentence. Having a good eye for catchin 
phrases, and considerable readiness in sounding words that would te 
well in the popular ear, the composition presently flowed apace ; line 
upon line lengthened out, Puffer reciting each aloud as it was finished, 
and in the course of abouttwo hours, a thundering manifesto, doom- 
ed soon to echo back from wall, shutter, bulk-head and house side, 

t words of fearful import, and to set the whole worid of mecting 
unters and politicians astir, was completed. 

Puffer Hopkins was clearing his throat and preparing for BE 
rehearsal of his masterpiece, when he was eullienty confro: by a 
frouzy-headed small girl, who had got into the apartment, it seemed 
to him—for he had no notice of her entrance—by some underhand 
juggler or legerdemain, and who, assuming a face of great tery, 
evelled at him a diminutive billet, with a faint streak of gold about 
its edges, and his own name written elaborately on the back. 

“Compliments—hopes as how yeu'll come—and wishes the bearer 
to say, wouldn’t feel cheerful if Mr. Hopkins should fail,” said the 
frouzy-haired girl reciting something that had been evidently ticketed 
and laid away in her mind, to be delivered when called for. __ 

hree lines of writing and a date within, worked out obviously with 
painful toil and a great variety of pens, explained the object ‘of the 
small visiter, in a request that “Mr. P. Hopkins would favor Mr. 
H. Fishblatt with company at seven o’clock this Cieeear evening, 
at the sign of the brass plate and chimney-pots, as before ; “giving him 
at the same time, street and number. 

Puffer was in fine spirits, for he had been successful in his literary 
labors—and what author’s heart is not a-glow when his invention proves 
ready, and his hand runs free across the page 7—and he accepted the 
note with great complaisance,*and bade the frouzy-haired messenger 
(who stood staring at the huge text scattered about the floor, as if 
the great black letters might be ogres, giants, or some other monsters) 
inform Mr. Fishblatt he would attend his summons with the utmost 
pleasure. 

He was as good as his word: and two hours before the time named 
in the invitation, Puffer began to prepare for the party at Fishblatt’s. 
First and foremost, he drew forth from a case in the corner of hia 
lodging, a brass-buttoned blue coat, of popular cut, and fell to beat- 
ing it over the shoulders and down the back with a yard stick, as if 
he had under his hand the body and person of his direst enemy in the 
world : then he twisted the arms up and dashed at the Pagers: where the 
ribs might have been; then he fell upon the breasts and pumelled them 
horribly ; and then, casting aside his stick, he fastened fiercely on the 
collar and gave the whole a — shaking, as if he would have the 
very life out of it. A pair of light drab cloth pantaloons, ged 
from the same confinement, shared in like manner at his hands; a 
striped vest was stretched on the back of a chairlike a rack; then 
his were forced into a high polish, the pantaloons drawn on, ag 
vest released, and the coat occupied by its legitimate lord, and Puffer, 
first attitudenizing a little before the long glass, and running his fin- 
gers through his hair—to get his head as nearly as possible into the 
model he had in his eye of a great politician, whose portrait was in 
the gallery at the museum—was ready for the party. Sallying.gen- 
tly forth, and marching steadily through the streets, with a secret con- 
viction that every eye in the metropolis was fixed re upon him, 
he shortly discovered the great brass plate of Halscy Fishblatt gleam- 
ing through the dark, where he knocked, waited for a minute in a state 
of awful suspense and was admitted, as before by the message bearer, 
who came to the deor with a face wrinkled with smiles, strongly 
suggestive of something very nice and choice to be had within. "The 
alk girl asked Puffer to be good enough to go to the third story back 
room, aad thither he er ; encountering on his way, and at the 
base of the second flight of stairs, a fry of dolorous-looking gentleman, 
who lingered about the parlor-door, pulling down their wristbands 
and contemplating it, as ‘topened and shut, with as much dread as if 
it had been the gate of the doomed; while others hovered about the geat 
balustade of the stair-case, in waiting for the descent of their lady partners 
from the third-story front room above. Every now and then an angelic 
creature, in a white gown and an abundance of pink ribbons, came 
down this Jacob’s ladder, and fastening upon the arm of one of the 
sentinels, they marched into the parlor in great state. Returning from 
his toilet up stairs, Puffer Hopkins followed the general current, and 
discovered a scene the solemnity whereof was exceedingly impressi- 
sive and disheartening. 2 i 

The walls of the parlor upon which he had entered were lined 
all round with walt breaeed ladies and gentlemen, sitting as erect as 


corpses, and gazing into the empty space in the middle of the apart- 
ment, as if some curious meteorological phenomenon were going on 
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there, in which they all had a special interest. At the announcement 
of Puffer Hopkins by a pale young gentleman at the door, the corp- 
ses waked = 8 little, some twittered cenemmadinaly a few moved 
uneasily in their chairs, and by the time r had attained a_ seat 
Tbs corner, the company had again subsided into its condition of tomb- 

e repose, 

They were presently, however, again awakened—and with rather more 
success—by the entrance of the host, Mr. Fishblatt himself, bearing 
before him, firstly, a huge ruffle, which stood straight out from his bo- 
som like a main-sail, and secondly, reposing in the shadow of the 
said ruffle,a black tea-board of ionate dimensions, garnished with 
amall jugs or tumblers of lemonade. Po : 

Mr. Fishblatt walked very erect and majestically, and holding the 
waiter at arm’s length—smiling pleasantly, as a gentleman always does 
when he’s engaged in a business he knows himself to be altogether 

t which the crisis of affairs requires him to look af- 
ter—presented it to the ladies all around, beginning at the left hand, 
as he was bound to do, and skipping ever so many thirsty gentlmen, 
who gloated on the small jugs: and then coming domn towards the 
viaiet teind: da he was likewise bound, he allowed the ae gentle- 
men to glean from the waiter the tumblers that remained. It is not 
to be supposed that Mr. gs Fishblatt all this time held his peace : 
on the contrary, the bearing of the waiter was not a tithe of his toils, 
for he kept strenuously urging wherever he went the propriety of ta- 
king a tumbler—the necessity of a draught of the lemonade to cool 
themselves, and particularly soliciting and entreating the ladies to 
make a paradise of his (Mr. Fishblatt’s) parlors, by enjoying themselves 
with all their might and main. 

The lemonade had scarcely vanished and the empty tumblers been 
gathered and borne out of sight, when it was announced—to the dis- 
comforture and confusion of the company—that the celebrated and dis- 
tinguished re ntative of the Thirteenth Ward in the city Councils 
—Jiderme hwind, by name—was in the house: having, as was 
understood, done Mr. Fishblatt the honor to call in and ke of the 

ble hospitalities that were then and there going forward. Mr. 
ishblatt, at the thought of so august a presence, recoiled a little, but 
recovering speedily, a deputation was immediately sent out, consisting 
of Puffer Hopkins and two young gentlemen who wore ‘large watch 
seals, and were rather ambitious of office and employment of this kind, 
to wait upon his eminence. In a few minutes a heavy tread was 
heard upon the stair, a commotion in the entry, and in stalked, in a 
broad-brimmed hat, a portly, capacious and solid goulomen of such 
dimensions as to resemble not a little a great school-globe, stepped 
eut of its brass ring, and taking a walk leasure: in he marched, 
accompanied by his delegation, who clung close to his skirts to watch 

e im ion his presence might have on the commonalty assembled. 

Puffer Hopkins had a —— reminiscence of a rimmed 
hat, very much like the Alderman’s, escaping into a pantry at the end 
of the hall as he came in at the beginning of the evening, worn by 
Crump—could it be so 1—Crump, the meek secretary who had been so 
brow-beaten in the shower by Mr. Blinker. His brows overshadowed 
by the huge hat, and his chin buried in a capacious collar, Alderman 

unchwind paused for a minute at the door, glanced about slowly and 
with an air of solemn importance, and then, without removing his hat 
ar uttering a word, stalked across the parlor, proceeded to fill a glass 
from the side-board where relays of refreshment in liberal quantities 
were arranged, and at this moment, deigning to turn around and recog- 
nize the rayne he intimated by a look that he would drink ai 
their good healths; which he did, very bee saa ag fs absorbing his 
wine much as the Norwegian Maelstrom might if it were a corporate 
Alderman, and fed at ublic charge. Having disposed of the wine, the 
Alderman next devoted his attention to the cake and other eatables, 
of which great batches disappeared from time to time; with a pause 
now and then, to allow him to vary the entertainment with a friendly 
return, just to show he had’t forgotten it, to the decanter; which pro- 
cedings were watched with painful interest by Mr. Fishblatt’s guests 
—who were horrified at the miraculous disappearance of the provision 
for the set Ag who looked upon the performance much as they would 
at the elephant at the menagerie, feeding with a bale or two of hay, 
or the pagan anaconda at the museum, lunching on a pair of fowls 
and a live rabbit, without so much as a grace to the ined 

As soon as Alderman Punchwind had concluded his corporate banquet 
by stripping the board of something more than two-thirds of its contents, 
solid liquid, he wiped his pps. om marching steadily toward the cen- 
tre of the rooms, there planted himself by the side of a column and look- 
ed abroad upon the company: — eye, now and th 
sternness on some young lady who happened to be fairer t 


bors. 
After he oy red recreation for some time, various members of 
the company were ought up by Mr. Fishblatt and introduced (by con- 


sent ig Figen pow ingui functionary, who kept his ground manfully and 
pov hak them ith an aie of bland aaiitaalete eumbeteunten al- 
lowing each of them to take him by the hand and to enjoy a few minutes 
pe gc 5 eingertend his very classic and expressive features, and then pass 


nae toe for others. ; 

was ing, attention was drawn toward the door by 
the entrance of a very uppish gentleman, of a chi eo who carried 
himself with great state and 90 and cast bi eyes disdainfully about, as 
if he held the individuals of both sexes and all ages there assembled su- 
premely cheap and of no account whatever in making up any thing like 
an accurate scale of society. ; 

This disdainful and evidently select perso was no other than John 
Blinker, Esq., First Director and ident of the Phenix Fire Company 
below stairs, who, as soon as he had there was a live Alderman in 
the room, came forward extending his hand and smiling pleasantly, quite 
anxious, it would seem, to conciliate the favor of a Toh ae and 
Common Council-man. These overtures on the part of Mr. Blicker were 
received by the Alderman, however, with an air of slight disdain, which 
caused the President to cower and fall back a little Mr. Paunchwind 
thonght yroper to relax his features, when the President advanced agai 


with peculiar 
her neigh- 


n, 


pong the satisfaction at last, and after many difficulties, of taking hia: 
DoT that the fire-limits of the city are to be extended ?” 
asked Mr. Blinker, whose mind hovered about the fiery principle of his 


Cc 


and crosses, through streets that ran at first 


calling like a moth about flame, after waiting in vain for a communication 
from the Alderman. : 

The question was asked, but not answered : for Alderman Punchwind, 
reclining bis head a little toward his questioner, allowed a smile to spread 
over his features—as much as to say, you don’t know how important, 
how critical and how solemn a question you have put to me—and said 
not a word. 

“I think it would be an advantage to the city to have them extended, 
sir. I hope [ am not so unfortunate as to differ in opinion with Alder- 
man Punchwind!” said Mr. Blinker, meekly. 

The Alderman only smiled again—intimating thereby, rf pars that 
there were state reasons why this anxious interrogatory of the great Pre- 
sident’s couldn’t be answered, just then. é 

At this moment, Puffer Hopkins, who had overheard the questions of 
Mr. Blinker, and entertaining a becoming reverence for the distinguished 
individual before him—feeling, too, perhaps, that a modicum of metropo- 
litan information from the very fountain head, on a subject in which he 
felt an interest, from his professional pilgrimages to political meetings, 
lectures, and other night-resorts, might be serviceable—impelled be some 
or all of these considerations, Puffer proceeded to ask, in a tone of of 
Pe ra act Whether they were to have new windows in the public 

amps 

New lamp-windows, did you ask ?” retorted the Alderman, as plain- 
ly as he could without the trouble of opening his lips. 

“I did, sir,” reiterated Puffer Hopkins, beginning to feel rhetorically in- 
clined, and so understanding the learned gentleman, “and knowing the 
interest felt in the answer, and your ability to give us a clear and decisive 
reply, I put it to you in this public manner—whether we are to have new 
glasses in the public lamps! A gust of wind in our streets of a dark 
night is equal to an eclipse of the sun in broad day, in their present di- 
lapidated condition. e darkness of Egypt overspreads the city, sir, at 
times; a Siberian darkness, where bears and catamounts might dwell, 
perhaps, if it were not for the city police and our vigilant magistracy.” 

The Alderman paused, and looked about him with a grave and majes- 

tic air. He seemed reluctant to respond. 
_ “It’s your duty, sir,” said Mr. Fishblatt, coming in at this crisis, stand- 
ing directly in front of the Alderman, and looking him &teadily in the 
face, “to inform us of your views on this all-important subject. The 
happiness of this community is dependent on it, sir. There'll be an im- 
mense oversetting of hacks, breakage of legs, and fracture of skulls, if 
things remain in their present condition, I can tell you. This metropolis 
is as black now, sir, at night, as the bottom of an ink-bottle, and people 
float about the streets at random, like so many bugs on the surface of a 
dark pool. What's all the crime of this great city owing to, sir? Some 
will say, its intemperance, and a neglect of the public pumps. Others 
will say its ignorance, and neglect of the public schools. Some will tell 
you it’s because we’ve got too many penitentiaries and houses of refuge, 
and oth vs will tell you, it’s because they’re too few. Pumps, penitenti- 
aries, abu public schools, can’t explain it; it’s your miserable public 
lamps, sir: It’s your knavish oil-men, and your rascally glaziers, that 
are Te us every day and every night—more particularly at night. 
They’re the origin of your dissolute sons, your profligate daughters, your 
sinful judges, and your dishonest clerks. Nobody comes cut at noon and 
makes a beast of himself in street. Keep the city well lighted, and 
you keep it virtuous, sir. Yow should have a lamp at the front of every 
tenement; and where the streets are so narrow that the houses might 
catch from the wick, you should have men moving up and down with 
great lanterns, and keep all the thoroughfares and alleys in a glow. You 
wouldn’t have a murder once in a century, and as for burglaries and lar- 
cenies, they'd be forgotten crimes, like the Phoenix, sir, and the Megalo- 
saurius ! 

At the termination of this earnest appeal, the company had gathered in 

a body about the person of the Alderman, and stood waiting, with intense 
interest, for his answer. Alderman Punchwind hereupon canvassed the 
assemblage with great deliberation, and having finished, elevated the fore 
finger of his right hand, and passed it significantly down his nose, dis- 
patched a sagavious wink toward Mr. Blinker, with his sinister eye, and 
mildly muttering “Smoked beans,” departed. 
, Can it create surprise to know that the company there assembled by 
invitation of Mr. Fishblatt, were astounded at this strange and unseemly 
exit of the distinguished gentleman from the Thirteenth Ward? that Mr. 
Fishblatt was horrified and stricken with amaze? that Mr. Blinker was 
a ? that the delegation that had waited upon the Alderman felt 
slightly humiliated and abashed at the conduct of their superior? That 
Puffer Hopkins was profoundly penetarated with a sense of uncertainty 
of human affairs—for had there not been here an individual occupying 
but a minute before the very highest conceivable pinnacle—the very 
Himalayah-top of human greatness attainable at a small ae ger 
hadn’t that individual, with most suicidal rashness, pitched himself off 
headlong into the very centre of a low vulgar kitchen-garden, by an allu- 
sion to fumigated beans ? 

The entertainment was now, in truth, at the end; and although frag- 
— of cake and fag-ends of decanters—generously left by i Sia 

unchwind—were from time to time brought forward, the spirits of the 
party Mr. Fishblatt om | his head ; and when, at a few minutes 
of midnight, the Insurance President disappeared, the party gradually 
broke up; two or three, at first, leaving at a tume, and then a shoal of half 
a dozen, and in less than an hour the rooms were deserted. 

Puffer Hopkins, who had gallantly assumed the charge of a young la- 
dy, with a pair of piercing black eyes, who lived in a remote suburb, with 
which Puffer was by no means familiar, spent the remainder of the night 
up to three o’clock, in pene the young lady homeward, and the bal- 
ance, till dawn, in discovering his way bac again, through divers crooks 

irectly for half a mile into 
town, and then directly for half a mile more out again; getting now and 
then into a road that had no outlet, and then into one that had an outlet 
that led into nothing. © 

The mysterious proceedings of Alderman Punchwind, it should be sta- 
ted, remain to this day unexplained. On inquiry, a few days after the 
enertainment, Mr. Fishblatt was assured, that on the night in question, 
Alderman Punchwind, the authentic and accredited representative of the 
Thirteenth Ward, was in his own room laboriously employed on a report 
of fifty-three peges foolscap, on the subject of spiles and pier heads, and 
hadn’t left it tor a moment, except to step over the way to his neighbor 


a 
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the tumber-merchant, to get a few facts to put in his report. 
only remained pega io ny that this ae the appre 
man; which was confirmed with the superstitious, by Mr. Punchwind’s 
being carried off paren ay aewas by on yegpinny,.at ewe at 
city cupgers, thought it _— have been alla and delu- 
sion on the part of the company, may be reasonably to 
have been at the time under the influence of Mr. Fishblatt’s cheer : 
and others again—and certain mysterious smiles on the part of the frou- 
zy-haired servant girl hinted as much—would not be beaten from the be- 
lief that it was Crump; Crump, the humble secretary of the Phenix Fire 
Company, himself; who had this it was suggested, of 
enjoying one first-rate banquet, which his own salary didn't admit of, and 
at the same time of retaliating the severities of his superior; having the 
entire pleasure of both amusements, the feast and the revenge, to himself, 
which was very characteristic. 

For ourselves, we rather incline to this last solution, inasmuch as the 
subject of Mr, Fishblatt’s party was, from the time of starting of this hy- 


pe esis, a forbidden subject and forever in the office of 
hoenix 


thenceforth 
oem by express order of Mr. Blinker, who said it was al- 
together too fri cles to think of : ; 


CHAPTER X. 
HOBBLESHANK AT HIS LODGINGS. 

THE interest with which Mr. Fyler Close watched the flight of Hob- 
bleshank was by no means diminished, when he discovered faring forth 
from behind a stable-door, where he had lain in ambush, and keeping, at 
an easy distance, diligently in the track of the wrathful old gentleman, 
no other than Ishmael Small. Speeding along in a very eccentric route, 
sometimes on the pavement, and’ again in the middle of the road, 
then, with one foot on the curb and one in the gutter, Hobbleshank made 
his way through the strai urlieu of Pell street; Pell street that 
lies just off of the great of the Bowery with a world of its 
own, where [yer mackerel-venders’ trumpets, nearly as long as itself, 
are blown day long, where e-wagons the way and 
keep up a reek of greens and pot until high noon, and where, if all 
the signs and omens that pervade the ee sounds and smells— 
are of any worth, the denizens lead a retired life, with a lenten diet, ig- 


norant of what the world beyond may think of beefless dinners or 
breakfasts after agoras. 

Through this choice precinct they sped, Hobbleshank pushing swiftly 
on and his pursuer following at a distance with equal pace, in at 
entry doors and out again in a glance, to avoid discovery, if the old man 
should look back ; and sothey soon entered the mouthof Doyer street— 


It therefore 
of the Alder- | 


the Corkscrew lane—through which it needs skilful pilo to bear one 
safely, every house.a turn, and every curb stone set at a different angle, 


for thus, like a many-jointed snake, Doyer atreet creeps out of the damp 
and P iv” ited marsh of Pell street, upon the open sunny slope of 
Chatham Square. 

Following the whim of the street, which must néeds have its way, the 
got forth into the broad region of the sore along which Hobbleshank 
speeded ata good round rate, while Mr. Small regaled himself with an 
e rn ae on the foot-board of a hackney coach, where he sat 
comfortably balanced and keeping the old man in view until they reached 
Mulberry street, when he dismounted,—jugg.in time to evade the crack of 
a whip from the box-seat—and followed leshank warily into a build- 
ing some dozen or two paces off of the main street. It was a dark ruin- 
ous, gloomy looking old house—built on a model that was lost rye 
years ago and never found In ci had a wide greedy hall, that swal- 
lowed up az many chairs, tables and other fixtures, as the various tenants 
chose to cast into it. 

Up the broad rambling stairs Hobbleshank ascended, and by the time 
he had attained a cramped room at the head of the second flight, Mr. 
Small had accomplished the same journey, crept along and clambered 
up a narrow ¢ e in the throat of the hall, and gaining, by an exercise 
of dexterity peculiar to himself, a small window in the wall, was looking | 
very calmly and reflectjyely through the same at two aged women upon 
whose presence Hobbleshank had entered.° 

One of them sate by the hearth: she was small and sbrivelled, with a 
pinched and wrinkled countenance ; so shrivelled and thin, and seeming- 
ly void of te ge aye as if she hovered enly on the borders of the 
world, and was y to goat any moment’s summons. The other was 
stouter, though she too was bowed with years and bore in her features 
traces of many past cares ; which she seemed zealous to make known by 
larding her discourse wi t sighs, which ‘she heaved at the rate of 
twenty a minute, while she bustled about the chamber and busied herself 
in various hosehold offices. : 

These scarcely noticed the entrance of Hobbleshank, who opened the 
door gently, and stealing in to a corner of the room, where, ta- 
king a chair aud turning his back upon them, he bowed his head upon his 


hand and was silent. 

“T tell yo ou have been a blessed woman, Dorothy—that you have,” 
cried the elder, in a wa tore from the chimney-corner, where she 
was painfully employed in rubbing her withered palms together over the 

and weetnts, There was Tom, with as hand- 


blaze, “ab my first i 
some a pair of blue eyes.as mother ever looked at, didn’t he fall into the 
old Brewery well, die there, like a malt-rat, shouting for help, which | 
peg = = course, just the minute after he was stiled. Always so—always 
ao, I tell you! 
és Whose roof was blown off in the great September ee rereeet 
mine, Aunt Gatty ? I'd like to know that,” rejoined the r, heaving a | 
sigh of course.. “ Whose son was buried ina trance for three days and 
better, and when he comes to again has to be taught his alphabet all over 
like a suckling child? Your lose—Lord preserve us!—was a drop in the | 
bucket, so gone pers the brewers wound it gargs | ore.” 

And the stout old lady laughed gently at the thought of the brawn 
brewers tugging away at the rope for so lively a hoist, and then fell 
straightway to si ing. 7 i eee 

‘“* Why, you ike a simpleton,” answe' other sharply, “a na- 
tural simpleton in a dotage: there was a child of mine, Doroth » you 
mind it well—you used to say he had hawk’s eyes—so wild and bright and 
glancing. That boy went mad, I think, and struck at me—me, his mothi- 
er—and that you know ~ for many’s the look you've taken at the old 
scar—me, who had his steps all through infancy and childhood 
and boyhood, up to the very manhood that gave him strength to strike : 





‘December. There’s a quiet serene farm-house—a 


smote her down to the earth—was it he or the fiend that did it !—and 


beng” amacrine ar aadoredher pebetoy —verely- bryhawed 
a There was m ” conti aunt 
down of @ dark drearisome night, in the wild Gulf Stream, erying Heay- 


en’s ! in vain, and snatching at the waves, as old Buncle, the ship- 
Souter al me, like a madman.’ ‘The old woman shook as in a palsy, 
aot Were oe Sn ny to and fro, as she recited these passages of 
past trouble. ‘ 
“ True, true, true,” said her companion, who had paused in her labor 
and watched her for a moment, Strep’ fasten ins as that Jacob—my Ja- 
cob, I used to call him, but now he’s anybody’s or nobody’s—was carried 
off to pose by cruel men, ten times fiercer than your Gulf Streams and 
our ad his limbs chained, and was put to hewing great 
locks of stone like a devil on penance—taken away from good day wa- 
ges and bound in a jail—” : 
“Peace! you foolish praters!”’ exclaimed Hobble starting up at 
this moment from the deep ‘silence in which he had been buried, turn 
toward them and lifting both his arms tremblingly up, “ Peace! while 
read you a page, a black page, out of the book o tations—that 
shoul in your old veins like the brook-ripples in 
quiet serene farm- 


make the blood creep 

house—with a father, a mother, merciful God! a young, y, beau- 
tiful mother.” He paused ce’ te his head, bat in a fw nmen he 
P “and a young child that has just crept out upon the bleak 
common of this world of ours, lying in her bosom, as it might be Adam 
and his spouse, in some chosen corner of their old garden. Some devil 
or other secretly engulphs all the fortune of that household, tortures with 
a slow, ning pais, the father of the family, by ever-lending to him and 
ever-driving for horrid interests—making him toil and moil in that 
great, inexorable mill of usury and borrowing : till his brain turns—his 
old reason totters like a weak tower that shakes in the wind :—he flies 
from his home wandering to and fro, he knows not whither—straying 
back to it at times, after long lunatic absences; and one day—there’s a 
word that should prick your foolish old hearts like a sword’s point—co- 
ming suddenly back, he finds his fair young wife dead—yes dead !—starv- 
ed into a skeleton so pale and y that anatomists and men of death 
would smile to look on it the boy---the boy that should have gone 
with her, she loved him so, into the ve she had traveled to through 
hunger, or have staid back to inherit that roof that was his and cheer 
this sad old heart that is mine—snatched away, secretly, nobody 
tell how, or when, or whither—and the very nurse that should have tar- 
ried to sone company with death in that house of sorrow—waa likewise 
fled; and ‘aa ud; eaaneind, uncertain poor creature, left alone in the 
midst of all this desolation---as if it became me---and had only waited for 
me as its rig master and emperor. Well; God’s blessing with you 
---and if you have seen greater trouble than a have borne it mer- 
rily and are miracles of old women to have lived through it to this day!’ 

ying this, the old man started Se eee 
cross the room, trembling in every limb, he hurried into a s c 
—* end fe Comp wes cast pone upon Rote: The two 
old women, y passion energy 0 speaker, were si- 
lent for a while and moved notalimb. They both sate looking toward 
the door where Hobbleshank had entered, as if they expected him, mo- 


mently to emerge. , " : 
on in truth,” at length said the younger. “Was 


“ A sad tale; a sad 
the boy never heard o 

“ Never, that 1 know, from that dark day to this,” answered the other, 
ae as she spake and shrinking back into the chimney, as if what 
she recalled stood shrouded before ina deadly form; “Search was 
not made for him, until ora the mother’s death---the worms’ ban- 
quet had been set and c away many a day---when the old man who 
had wandered away, as soon as the funeral was over, the Lord knows 
whither, came back, and loitered and lingered about his former residence, 
the old farm house, in the suburbs of the city, day after day, watching in 
vain, hour by hour, for the forthcoming of some one who could tell the 
history of what was past. The building is closed and deserted, and has 
no historian but itself, or such as would not tell, . Pog could, the fate of 

is the nurse ?”’ 


the lost child, or the secret of his death, if dead 

“ And where 

“ Absent; missing ; drowned, or murdered, or dead in due course of na- 
ture ; nobody can tell. The house is deserted and gone to decay, and is 
said to belong to a wretched miser, whose right came, somehow or other, 
through the child’s death. There’s the whole story, and this old m 
who came to.live with me so long ago—even before you knew 
has never once §) esciny ears gral tye aha omega cl 
les and cares crosses that howled about it, till they found eager 
twenty years ago! Something has stirred him strangely, or he wou 
not have spoken this night.” 

“ Perhaps his mind is failing,’’ said the other: “for when that’s ebbing 
away, it always uncovers what is at the bottom, and brings to light things 
hidden in its ths for years.” — 

“ He may have seen some object associated with old times that has 
touched him,” answered aunt Gatty “visited, the farm-honse it- 
self ; or have chanced upon some person connected with these terrible 
events.’ ‘ 

“Itmay be so. But let us to bed, my dear old friend, and pray that 
the Spirit of Peace be in the old man’s slumbers,” 

* Amen!” said her companion: and extinguishing their light, and care- 
fully drawing a curtain before the ehamber window where Hobbleshank 
lodged, that the morning beams might not disturb his repose, they were 
soon sheltered in the quiet and darkness of night that wrapped them all 
about. 


Ishmael Small, who had greedily watched them all through, after 
stretching his blank features forwagd into the gloom of the to 


catcb any further word that might chance to fall, crept down from his 
post of eonrvation and stole cautiously away. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MR. LEYCRAFT RAMBLES PLEASANTLY ABOUT. 
By the time Ishmael Small had returned to the street, darkness had set 
Sos and Ee ene ee ta aei aimed partons nak seeehel ee 
e worn by so many 8 ers evil-m persons su to 
fou cumaadaans ck te cltcute of villanies and misdemeanors. As 


Ishmael came into the open way, his eye fell upon a tall, gaunt figure, 
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that kept before him, not altogether in a straight line, but winding about 
through the crowd of laborers and 'prentices that began to set up Chat- 
ham-street at this hour, in e strong cumrent; not halting at any time, ex- 
actly, but pausing every now and then in its progress, and glancing about 
into the faces of those it encountered. Mr. Small observed that the tall 
figure occupied itself exclusively in gazing into men’s faces, and into none 
of these save such as seemed to be in the early prime of life. The figure 
would look ebout and contemplate a face in this way for a moment, and 
then disengaging itself from the crowd,as if thwarted in its purpose, would 
burry forward, until it plunged again into another, and renewed the never- 
ending scrutiny. 

On the traces of this personage, Ishmael hung, until they reached 
Doyer-street, and into this crooked by-way it hastened, first casting a swift 
glance back upon the throng that speeded by, and Ishmael Small followed. 

The tall figure glided a py apne close up by the house-walls, and 
peered in wherever he could at the easements, coming at times to a dead 
pause, putting his face against the window a penheng long and painfully 
within, as if he were bound te have an inventory of every article in the 


apartment. 

Pin this way he toiled through the street, until he had reached its farth- 
est extremity, where he crossed, entered a covered stable-way, and took 
up his station against the wall, his eyes still gleaming restlessly about, 
and his body bent forward into the partial darkness to catch sight of any 
face that chanced to pass. ‘ 

“Evening, Emp’ror,”’ said Ishmael Small, crossing over at this junc- 
ture, and approaching him—lifting his cap at the same time with an air of 
profound t— taking the census, eh 1” 

“IT wish I was,” said the other, sternly, plucking his hat over his brow, 
“Td have a chance then of learning whether he lives among men yet.’ 

“You have the queerest fancy for faces I ever did see, Mr. Leyeraft,” 
said Is 1, turning his own delightful conntenance comically up to- 
wards Leycraft’s, “ the very funniest taste for juvenile noses that was ever 
heard of. Nothing ’ll serve you but a first-swathe mug, about twenty- 

e old, with a small black-berry mole under the left eye. Is that it?” 

“ That describes the child that was put foully out of the way,” answer- 
ed Leycraft, “ a0 long , that it seems as if all had in another 
pie ond yet as fresh, by heaven! as if it belonged to pemerey 

here’s a plenty of boys in this street,’ answered Ishmael, “ and in 
the next, and the next to that—that ‘ud answer Emp’ror: you can have 
your pick, perhaps you won’t get the black-berry under the eye, but then 


you can get lots of hair-li boar-teeth; burnt faces and scald heads, 
ond wae do you say ieee with a po on his shoulders, like 
e."" 


for exam 
“De you think Fyler Close has any clue to the hox——dead or alive?” 
ast ys paying no heed to the suggestion of Ishmael. 


e know any thing of the scape-grace,” exclaimed Mr. Small, 


t about so that the light cf a stable lamp that hung above them 
should aidireetly on his bleek vi “bless a Mr, Leyeraft, he’s ig- 
norant as the Mogul—the great panes Eastern Kogul, that takes tea with. 
the moon. He knows sothing, nor cares nothing!” 

Mr heyernth grasped the seat with both hands, and bending down, look- 
ed_sternly into the countenance of his companion, but discovering there 
nothing to the purpose, soon returned to his former position, ad i 
al bolt upright, apsed straight forward, as.if he would pierce the ut- 
mar its of the darkness with his glance, 

‘I'd give my soul if the boy were alive!” he at length exelaimed, with 
startling energy, reigning in his breath as he spake, and discharging each 
word with the force of a missile; “alive! Ragged though he might be, 

ed, blind, in prison, the commonest or vilest felon that 
ke @ prison-hall; yea, though he stood before me now, and with his 
ed | should strike me to the earth, I'd leap up to greet him, and 
bid him welcome back to God’s light, readier than his mother’s lips 

is first coming into life!” ? 

Thy don’t you go to bed and sleep off this nonsense ?”” inquired Mr. 
Small; “the youth’s abed somewhere or other, I'll warrant; if not in a 
Exclleney may be_in a church-yard crib, Sleep’s the physic for your 






Ex y. 
“ it! I can’t slecp,” rejoined Leycraft,“ I have put myself on 
board sloops and dirty poo palin oe and toiled away at therepecnill my 
palms were blistered; have let myself to carry logs and great iron sticks 
of timber, by the day, and yet when night came—night, that’s nothing but 
a hideous dream to men like me—I’ve laid down and shut my eyes, and 
just as. ence eas ee eS 
ne »but as s as a giant’s, would be laid on my arm, would 
shake me, ena deseingst d that accursed child’s eyes looking steadi- 
phages eee >» and glittering, but not half so cheerful, as broad 
; shaking ts head 
’ 
away, leaving me gasping and struggling for breath, on the hard 
c dike a drowning man! last my face, I'm but a dead-alive, after 
all company this, every night, but a little too much of it!” 
ile Leycraft ej Se eens ieee under breath, Mr. Small 
stood aside, and geaned. chee , ps if at an imaginary spectacle of a 
very pleasant nature, which might be going on at a short distance before 
him; at.one minute he forward with an ideal 
, 


All this he did as if entirely unconscious of the presence of Mr. Ley- 
“dilden pout erted Reyorefty Akio hi sharpl Ishmael 
ou!” ye xing his eye u ael, 
“You don't make a mock of me—do yen, young Radish-lega? eh as 
“ Lord bless your Excellency!” rejoined Mr. Small, waking, as by sur- 
rise, from an e reverie, “ You can’t seriously mean such a thing. 
was thinking just then of a cumbat I had seed once at the thea-ter, be- 
twixt a fine speckled Indian tiger, and a little pock-marked man ina mili- 
a The brute-beast was too much for him I guess,” continued 
ishmae iling pleasantly directly in Mr. Leyeraft’s face: “the way he 
got the fangs, first here and then there, now in the head, now in the bosom, 
was very agreeable to a young operative surgeon what was aside o’ mein 
the pit, Mow agreeable I can assure you.” : 
“In 8 name, Ishmael,” said Leycraft, his mood changing abruptly 
from that of extreme fierceness, to one of earnest entreaty, “Tel! me what 
Jou know of this matter! If the child be dead, let me go and gather up 
is bones and give them decent burial! at least!” 


mournfully, for a minute or two, it would. 





a 


“ Suppose the lad died where you think he did, Emp'rer,” said Ishma- 
el, evading a direct answer, “It was a natural death, without drugs or doc- 
tors: that’s a comfort, I’m sure.” ; 

“A natural death, do you call it!” cried Leyeraft, “ the death of a pil- 
fering weasel, or a foul mud-rat rather. There’s plenty of nature in great 
black woods, that swarm with bats and hideous birds of darkness : where 
no step comes bui that of villains fied from city justice ; and where the 
earth ts dank with slime and sluggish ooze. A cradle and a calm pillow, 
with a face or two to look in upon it when one dies, is rather nearer the 
mark ‘”’ 

“ And it’s avery pleasant subject to talk of too,” said Ishmacl. “ There's 
no place like an open stable-way for an agreeable interview ; unless it’s im 
the jail entry. ‘Mr. Leyeraft’s case is a very bad one,’ says the keeper 
with bis twist in his mouth. ‘ Not so bad, after all,’ says the kecper’s man, 
knocking the bunch o’ keys agin his leg. ‘It was only a juvemle boy.” 

“Blast you again!’ exclaimed Leycraft, seizing Ishmael this time by 
the collar, and holding him in a hard gripe, “Do you mock me for jour- 
ney-work I’ve done for that old devil,’ poimting toward the lodcings of 
Mr. Fyler Close, “Do you tell me I may come to hang for the job! 
There'll be three pairs on the tree, my brave fellow, the day John Ley- 
craft swings: Three ripe villains and you'll be the Laney and that old 
chap who begins to sinell over-ripe, shall have the middle place, out of 
respect to his talents!” 

Ishmael again protested that he was friendly, and that he was only 
striving with his little wit, to help Mr. Leycraft realize a pleasant scene 
that he might one day come to be a party to: to which explanation Mr. 
Leyeraft would, however, by no means hearken, but dragging Ishmael 
forth by the collar into the street, he pushed him from him with great ve- 
hemence, and while Mr. Small reeled off laughing to himself as he stag- 
gered, Leycraft turned his back upon him, and hastened away. 

At first he hurried forward, with his head down and his hands clenched 
like one bound on a task that must be performed ; but presently, as he 
got into the of a thoroughfare, another purpose secmed to enter his 
mind, and raising his eyes suddenly he began to pecr about like one wak- 
ened from a dream. Then he watched every face that passed him ; some- 
times singled one out from all others, and followed it for a while antil it 
crossed a light, and then he fell back as if he had made a fatal mistake ; 
and then taking up another, and another, and another, he renewed the 
pursuit, and again fell into a state of blank despair. At times, too, he 
would strike from the crowd into by-streets, lone and deserted, where no 
soul was to be seen, and walking here for awhile, cast his thoughts back 
upon what had passed—would to God, there were no such pastime, he 
thought—years and years ago. 

“1 remember well,” he said to himself in one of these pauses, “ how 
the old devil brought the work about: ‘Leyeraft, said he, with a very 
pleasant and c 1 smile on his countenance, ‘ There’s a sweet child— 
it’s young, quite young, that’s never been in that piece of woodland,’ 

inting to the hemlocks to the north-west, ‘ in its life, near as it is. Now 
it’s quite a warm evening, and the wood will be much cooler than the 
close room ; the mother’s dying within there—she can’t last above a cou- 
ple of hours—not beyond day-break at the best, and [’m quite curious, as 

must go to Heaven, for she’s a delightful woman as ever was made; 
I'm quite curious to see which ‘ll get there first, the mother post-marked 
by the doctors, or the young lad franked by the night air. It's a very cu- 
rious little problem, isn’t it!’ 1, of course, fool, double-woven, three-ply 
ass that | was—answered to his wish, and when night fell, having the very 
sighs and moans of the poor dying lady in my ear, bore the child away. 
An exy the first step 1 had taken would have been Heaven's bless- 
ing on 

At that moment a sick man was borne by in a curtained litter; Ley- 
craft heard a n, as of severe suffering a anguish from within; and 
this goaded his restless and uncomfortable thoughts anew. 

“ He, the generous, noble-hearted gentleman that he is, allowed me @ 
lodging in the garret as long as I chose,” said he, or rather recited to 
himself as he formed the thought in his own mind—“ I might #* well have 
lodged in the oven of eternal flame ; the whole house cried out, from peak 
to foundation, against the deed I had done. The first night—good Hea- 
ven, can I ever forget it !—I slept well for a few hours, the agony of coin 
the crime had exhausted me; but when I awoke, it was from a dreadful, 
dreary phantasm, made up of howling crowds in pursuit, dark, chill woods, 
and a whole army, it seemed, of imuocent children, surrounding and plead- 
ing with me, or cursing, | don’t know which. Before me—in a gloomy 
comer of the tl saw—where the moonbeam fell upon it through a 
rent in the , and dressed it in ghastly light, the very child I had slain. 
It stood like a epectre, stilt, cold, threaten and rebuking me with its 
snake’s eyes and visage of church-yard marble. At first I was smitten 
ag at soon the devil stirred within me, and rushing from my bed, [ 
seized upon an old revoluti sword, one that had been dyed long ago 
in ab! Hessian’s ren stood at the bed-head—and, advancin 
upon the apparition, struck at it: It moved not. I struck again 
again—it was still dumb. In this way I wrestled with it, grasping my 
sword fast with a death-hold, all ni at least till I fell down where 
had fou like one in a swoon. hen morning dawned, I turned my 
eyes fearfully towards the quarter of my adversary, and then discovered 

at I had been battling all night long with nothing but the picture of a 
little old man—in all seeming an ancestor of the murdered child ; and that 
I had pierced it at a points. A hideous night—God, thanks be 
to him, sends few such to men!” 

Whenever his thoughts ceased to toil with visions like these, he renew- 
ed his inquisition among the crowds through which he was passing, or 
which he hurried on to meet. In this way he struggled with himself or 
speeded forward the better part of the night. Toward day, when one 
might suppose he would have sought home and rest, wrigglmg his way 
through lanes and crooked streets, that plunged down into the heart of 
the city, he entered an alley of ten-pin players, and casting aside his coat 
without a word, joined a grim-looking man who had amused himself with 
tossing the balls, one over the other, against flies upon the cciling, till 
Leycraft came in. They rolled away for hours; bowling at the pins as 
if they had been men, and knocking six at least in head at each stroke. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A FURTHER ACQUAINTANCE WITH FOB, THE TAILOR. 
Ir was in the peak of the Fork, even higher up than Puffer Hopkins, 
that Fob the tailor lodged, and there Puffer, ascending by ladder steps, 


a 
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morial fashion of the craft. 


The room whic, was occupied by Fob, was scarcely more than an 
—- in the roof: the ceiling was formed by the slope of the house-top, 
an 


like an eye, and, being the only dormer in the neighborhood, stared boldly 
down into the yards and alleysadjacent. It enjoyed the further privilege, 
from its great elevation, of peering off beyond the river, into a pleasant 
country prospect, in the suburbs of Williamsburgh, and furnished many 
cheerful rura! — to any one that looked forth. Besides this para- 
mount advantage o 

glass bottles on a smali mantel garnished with sprigs of asparagus stuck 
a at the top; a chain of birds’ eggs hung against the wal! over the shelf ; 
an old fashionabled clothes-press, very much broken up and debilitated, 
at the foot of a dwarf truckle-bed: parts of old spinning wheels, rusty 
stirrups and sur-cingles, the back of a mouldy and mot:-eaten saddle, 
and other ancient trumpery in acorner, and suspended at the window 
overlooking a pot of plants, a cage with a black-bird in it, busily engaged 


his tenement. 


Although Puffer had many times before visited the lodgings of the little 
tailor, he had not failed, each time, to express, by his manner at least, a 
degree of surprise and bewilderment at the peculiar appointments and fur- 
niture of the apartment. To come up out of the noisy and brawling 

_ street, where every thing was so harsh and city-like, into a little region, 
where every thing was quietly contrived to call up remote places, with 
the thought of a life so different, so simple and pastoral, compared with 
the dull tumult below, was like magic, or playhouse jugglery ; and such 
a feeling betrayed itself in the countenance of Puffer Hopkins. 

“ You wonder I doubt not, to see this black-bird here---don’t you ?” 
said the tailor, detecting the question which Puffer’s looks had often ask- 
ed before : “ What business have I with a black-bird, unless I might fan- 
cy that I could catch the cut of a parson’s coat from the fashion of his 
pee, ages feathers. That black-bird, sir, is to me and my opinions, what 
the best and portliest member of Congress is to the mind of this mnmee 
lis. Hehas come mes es way out of the country, from the very fields 
where I was born, where my childhood frolicked, to remind me of the 
happy hours I have passed, the sweet dreams I have dreamt, in the 
very meadows where he and his brethren chattered on the dry branches 
of the chestnut tree. He stands to me for those fields and ali those hours 
and occasions of the past. Iam a fool for being so easily purchased to 
pleasure : andsoI am!” 

Puffer had indicated by the attentive ear and glistening eyes with which 
he had regarded his poor neighbor, that, although a politician and crowd- 


the fancy stricken tailor. 


“ This pot too, of worthless flowers,”’ continued Fob, “my neighbors 
every morning and evening, see me water them, and wonder how I can 80 
waste my time. ‘They see in it nothing but a few coarse weeds in a cheap 
earthen pe I, and thank God for it, recognize in it the great, green 
wood where summer and I haunted when we were young, together. I 
hear in every breath that stirs them, the rustling of the noon-day wind, as 
it e to me long ago, in a quiet nook’of the old ancestral woodside ; 
-and the patenns of the rain on their leaves renews the sound of that 
ancient brook, whose voice was like a prophet’s, to cheer and encourage 

all that green region in its growth. Sines its banks these flowers were 


times of the good childhood that was buried by me long ago where they 
had their birth.”’ 

Puffer atill listened and said not a word. 

“Oh how many delicious discoveries in the tall grass: how many 
stealthy approaches ; how cng A ag in perilous branches and mad 
antics in tree tops ; how many boisterous pursuits of the young bird and 
lucky arrests @f winged fugitives, resound and come back and repeat 
chemo in this speckled string of birds’ eggs hanging against the din- 
gy wall! 

As he spake, the large black eyes of the tailor grew more lustrous, and 
still the more from the tears which stole out and back again with the emo- 
tions that stirred him. 

Fob had scarcely finished his earnest declamation, when they heard 
creaking steps upon the stair, and in a minute or two while they listened, 
the door was thrust open, and a person of no little consequence, if his 
own countenance was to be taken as acommentary on his pretensions, 
came forward. He was a fine, sleek, well-fed gentleman, of a good mid- 
die stature, apparelled as daintily and cleanly as one could wish ; and 
judging by his jet black hair and whiskers which shone again with oil or 
some other ointment; his shapely and well-cut coat which sat to his 
back like asupplementary skin ; his pantaloons so straight and trim that 
the legs must needs move rectilinearly or not at all; his hat with its 
smooth, glossy nap; his boots quite as polished and serenely bright ; and 
the massy gold chain that stretched like an are of promise over the azure 
heaven of a deep blue vest: judging, we say, by all these, this personage 
must have been the first favorite of all the guilds and craftsmen, whose 

usiness it is to prepare a gentleman for a promenade. 

“ Are those pants finished, Fob : I mean the superior, with open fronts 
and patent straps ?”’ said the sleek visiter, swelling as he spake and star- 
ing over the little tailor’s head very fiercely, as if he meditated boring a 
couple of holes in the wall beyond with his glances. “Curse it, sir, my 
boy sate up in the ware-house ‘till midnight, expecting you every mo- 
ment. What do you think I’m made of,” he continued, dashing his ele- 
gant heel on the floor, “cast-iron or New Hampshire granite ? Eh ?” 

“I worked, sir, answered Fob, looking up timidly into the face of the 
sleek gentleman “*till m needle grew so fine I coul’nt see it: and by 
the time I had got down the right leg, the moon was set ; my candles all 
burnt out, and I fell back on my lap-board, sir, and slept ‘till dawn, when 
I took up my last stitch with the rise of the sun. You shall have them 
by three this afternoon, if you'll be good enough to wait.” sy 

“ Rot your slow fingers---do you call that work ?”’ pursued the visiter. 
“ Get in a new supply of lighta, and keep it up all night---your wages 
would bear it. a am I paying you at the extravagant rate of nine- 
pence an hour for your labor, and you grumble---do you 7” 

“| donot, sir,” said Fob meekly, “I am satisfied, perfectly satisfied. 
I’m bound to make clothes for gentlemen, and it pleases me to see gen- 





it was lighted by a small dormer window which bulged out of the roof 


the dormer, there was within the apartment, a pair of 


in passing up and down from a second story perch to the ground floor of 


hunter, he had yet something in his heart that answered these conceits of 


plucked and brought into this heart of humanity, to give me a thought at 
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one pleasant morning about this time, found him nestling likea barn-swal- 
low, under the eaves, with his legs gathered under him, after the imme- 





tlemen wear them, if they suit.” 


_“ Do you know, Fob, that it’s my Seep opinion,’’ continued the sleck 
visiter, “ my private opinion, if you fallen a corpse on that board and 
had never got up again---it would have done you great honor.” 

Fob assumed a puzzled look at this, as if he did’nt exactly fathgm and 
comprehend how that could be. 

rs { should like to know,’’ resumed the well apparelled visiter, “ whether 
it is’nt as creditable to a man to lose his life on a pair of patent-atrapped, 
open-iroat d pantaloons, as in a ditch with a ball in his head, or a great 
bagnet in his belly—-tell me that, will you? If some man, you, for in- 
stance, would only make a martyr of himself, in getting up a new-fangled 
coat, or a vest extraordinary, the craft of clothiers would make a aaiat of 
him : overwork yourself, Fob, and be found by a coroner’s quest stone- 
dead, with the — griped in your hand, and I'll bury you at my own 
expense! 'Gad I will---and that as soon as you choose !’ 

© this pleasant proposition Fob made no answer, but smiled doubtful- 
ly and glanced up at his bird in the cage, thinking perhaps he’d rather be 
black and idle, and in prison like him, than a’feeble-bodied tailor, working 
for journeyman’s wages, with a delightful circle of calling acquaintance, — 
like the gentleman there present, among Broadway masters and down- 
town clothing merchants. 

“Never mind that now,” said the master, “ you may think of it. Don’t 
fail to run down at three with the pants on your arm: mark me now Fob,” 
and he shook his finger as he turned for the door. “ I've got a wedding 
coat to give out to you, to be ready for Monday evening, so there may be a 
little light Sunday work for you. You need’nt put any button in 
the coat-tails as zon did once before, if you please. blunder did'nt 
take with the fashionables,although it was quite original and fresh. Down _ 
by three, or I cut you off from our shop!" 

With this solemn admonition and menace, the high and mighty master- 
tailor from Broadway descended the narrow steps with great caution, and 
getting once - we: into the free and open street, and on a good level pave- 
ment, /aunched out into some of his finest paces, at which he was soon 80 
well pleased as to begin smiling to himself, and kept on in both recrea- 
tions, smiling and launching out, until he reached his shop-door, where he 
entered majestically in, 

After the Broadway master had departed, Fob laid aside his implements 
and the garment he was busy on, and getting down from his | 
walked to the window, where he stood gazing earnestly out, beyond the 
river, for several minutes. 

“I am sometimes surprised,” he at length said, returning and taking a 
seat on the corner of his board, while a little globule, that wonderfully 
resembled a tear, stood in the corner of his eye, “I am sometimes sur- ° 
prised,” said, he, “at the passionate fondness with which my mind dwells 
on the country. But it has always becn so. When I was a mere child 
and my father lived then in the city, how I used to yearn after a deny of 
the green fields. I watched the months as they waned away, with one 
bom and that was that August would soon be here and take me with its 
holiday coach away to the dusty turnpike, the long green lane, and the 
low roof of the Homestead. At school 1 bent over my desk, i 
my hands upon my eyes to help the labor of fancy, would strive with 
my might to call up vividly some little scene or spot that I loved or pre- 
ferred to others. When the world was rough with me, even at that — 
time, I would hie away in thought to the side of a shady pool that 
knew of, and quench my thirst and drown my troubles in waters, purer 
and more limpid, as it seemed to me, than any other that ever flowed or 
bubbled up from the earth.” 

In explanation of the character of his poor neighbor, Puffer afterwards 
learned, that the homestead of Fob’s ancestors, for poor and wretched as 
he now seemed, the fanciful tailor once had ancestors---the homestead 
which Fob loved next after his own soul, every rood of which was fai 
or to his memory, peopled with lovely shapes, having power to str 

e fountain of tears, every nook and angle associated in his fancy with - 
precious hours long passed away ; that this dear homestead buen 
wrested out of the hands of its rightful heritors, and was, by law and cus- 
tom, a forbidden realm to him. In spite of this, it was Fob’s wont tovisit 
it secretly every year, at mid-summer, to wander silently about its familiar 
fields and dusky woods, and returning when he had gathered a store of 
pleasant thoughts and fancies to last him a twelvemonth, to bring back 
such memorials and relics---like those that garnished his garret---as 
would suggest to his mind the kindliest recollections of his favorite 
haunts. . 

“ Among many images which perpetually come into my mind associat- 
ed with that old past time,” resumed the little tailor, after a pause, “ there 
is one more distinct, more fixed and impressive than any other. I know 
not why, nor do I know how it should occur to me so forcibly now that 
you are here. There was a strange old man who <—~ 4 years ago was @ © 
wanderer along the Scarsdale road---they said he bad spent his school 
holidays some where there---I mark him and loved him fort , 
whose wild actions were a constant theme at half the country fire-side. 
1 saw him once---at midnight, or very near that time---upon the shore of 
the Sound, where I had been walking up and down, for I chanced to be a 
sorrower myself: He had cast off his hat and stood facing the water with 
his hair streaming wildly back, and his eyes gleaming forth upen the 
wave, with all the splendor of madness. He cried aloud as if in discourse 
with the billows. ‘Has’t any thing to lend to-day? I must have money--- 
disgorge, or I shall starve --my wife is hungry---my boy cries for bread. 
Foam will not feed him---nor will these loud-sounding rebuffs of yours! 
Wave on wave---cent per cent---how they jump, and frolic, andclimb each 
other at acompound pace. Oh what a ledger of interest must there be on 
the other shore, when we reach it. God’s there, keeping count !--Mark 
that.’ 

“The Sound was in a stormy state ; a ship was passing that wreatled 
fiercely _ the ee ~~ tumbled — her sides, and — in the 
way of her prow, and kept her ina perplexing grasp, struggling in vain 
to pte free. Phe old man caught si ht of this. ‘Dash and howl, oe 
her down, will you?’ he shouted, ‘ T'hat’s the true death-grapple, and o 
ship you must yield. See, she shivers against the roc and down she 

itches,’ at this the vessel strucka bulging crag, and was ina moment 
laches into a thousand fragments. ‘Puli her in pieces, joint by joint, 
and make shreds of her, as I do of this---yes, this cursed scroll that the 
old ungulphing miser gapes for in the city! So---so, thus!’ Saying this 
he snatched from his breast what seemed a large square of — 
and tearing it into tatters, scattered it with the wind, along the { 
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“What became of the fragmonts---were they nover gathered 7” asked 
Puffer Hopkins. 

“They were-—and by me,” answered Fob. 

“ And where are they now ?”’ 

“The Lord, that hath a record of all things lost, only knows!” he 
answered. “{[ collected thein, patched them together, and after passing 
from hand to hand, without aaah advantage to any, they were thrown into 
some old trunk or garret, where doubtless, they are mouldering now---and 
in all human chances, passing through the same process their once 
»wner-—that poor, wild, sorrow-stricken old man is undergoing in some 
ilms-house burial ground!” 

“Do you recollect nothing of the purport of this recovered paper 7?” 
asked Puffer Hopkins. 

“Only this much,” answered Fob, “that it was a conveyance of house 
and land, with the singular provision that no transfer or sale of the pro- 
perty could be good and sufiicient while the child or son, I forget now his 
name, was living. The names, the dates, much more the boundaries, have 
all fled from my memory: but I shall never forget the wild tones and 
eager looks of the old creature that made the deed into fragments; whose 
voice seemed to echo the sea, and who borrowed from it the method of his 
acts? 

{t suddenly entered the mind of Puffer Hopkins, whose attention had 
been orongly fastened upon the narrative of the little tailor, that the old 
man, that this sufferer, of so long since, and who was supposed by Fob to 
lie in his grave, mightpe none other than his kind and singular companion 
whom he had followed from the Public Hall. He was full of the thought 
and interchanging scarcely another word with the tailor, he left the gar- 
ret, pondering on what he had beard, and striving to gather out of itsome- 
thing that might bear on what seemed the distracted fortunes of Hobble- 


shan . — 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ECONOMY OF MR. FYLER CLOSE AND ISHMAEL SMALL. 

Recovering from the blow administered by Mr. Leycraft, Ishmael 
promptly regained his legs, and putting them into active service, he moved 
down with good speed—the night air was sharp and pinching—upon a 
neighboring shop window, and knocking up his cap-front employed a mi- 
nute or two in gazing through the pane, at what lay inside. 

“ Thore’s fine slices of liver in there,’ said [Ishmael to himself, “ and ex- 
cellent chops; and all sorts of greens. A pound or two of chops would 
be very nice, with carrots; and so would a slab of liver. ButI guess I'll 
take a small porter-house steak, without the bone, for this time only !”’ 

_ He accordingly proceeded to invest a small sum in the delicacy in ques- 
uon, skewered it, and conccaling it in on ingenious brown paper edd bene 
it exultingly away. ‘ 

“Something to wet the fibres of course,” he resumed, as he approached 
a grocer’s, “something to drown the young critters in: a pint of fresh 
cider from the Newark keg; the very choicest squeezin’s of a thousand 
pippiss! ‘That'll do!” is beverage was precured and, in a borrowed 
pitcher, was put in company with the steak; and skipping along faster 
than ever, bounding nimbly over any obstacle that crossed him, he was in 
a few minutes in the hall that pare the broker’s door. Lightly as he 
stepped along, the ear of the old man was too quick for hin, and in ans- 
wer to a summons from within, he halted, placed bis steak and pitcher 
privily ona chair in the corner of the hall, and turning a baker’s measure 
that stood by over them, for a screen, entered. 

The lodgings of Mr. Close, were, as Ishmal now entered them, if any- 
thing, more desolate than ever. There was the dull bare floor, the naked 
walla, the great cold chimney, breathing, instead of warmth and comfort, 
a dreary chillness through the room; and the shivering broker seated by 
the hearth, as if he would coax himself into a belief that a cheery fire was 
crackling upon it. 

The only light the apartment was allowed, came in through the open 
windows in the rear, and was contributed by the various candles and 
lamps of the neighborhood. In this half-lighted gloom, Mr. Small entered, 
removed his cap and stood by the door. He was hailed at once, but in a 
very feeble voice, by Mr. Close. 

“Don’t stand there, Ishmae!—take a chair by the hearth; it’s much 
pleasanter than by the door.” Ishmael came forward and did so. 

“ Don’t you perceive a difference?” said Mr. Close, as soon as Ishmael 
was seated. ‘Don’t you think of the many pleasant fires that have blazed 
on this very hearth, and does’nt that make you feel cheerful ?” 

Ishmee! confessed that it was a comforting thought. 

“ Yet pleasant as it is,” pursued Mr. Fyler Close, “ as thisis a Thurs- 
day, I'd like to be out: out in the open air, hurrying through the streets 
at my best pace. Whatdo you think of that?” 

“ Toclass-meeting, of course,” suggested Ishmael, with the faintest pos- 
sible smile on his delightful features. 

“To be suro—but my age and infirmities, Ishmael, won't allow me, you 
know,” answered Fyler, pleasantly, “to attend those delightful social and 
moral gatherings, as I'd like to.” 

“ Certainly not,” rejoined Mr. Small, grinning slightly. “Nor to be at 
py sectures, dropping in my tittle mite for the heathen,” continu- 
ed Mr. Fyler, “ Nor at the Chapel, listening to the native African giving an 
account of the vices and wild beasts that besetthe aboriginal negro in that 


ers mm country. What a loss to an ev lical mind!’ 
seribing to a new cloak for the minister, and helping make up a box of 
trowsers and clean linen for the Tuscaroras!”’ 

“Very true, Ishmael—very true! I’m a melancholy old fellow, doing 
nothing but sit here all day long—with people coming in and begging me 
to take twenty per cent interest, coaxing me with tears in their eyes, to 
ruin ‘em: and when I have done it, coming back to break my farnitur’ up, 
like old crockery—just to get me into temper, and make me mar my chris- 
tian deportment. ‘That's what I call ingratitude, Ishmael.” 

“ The very basest sort, sir,” said Mr. Small, “caught in the wild state, 
caged, and marked on the peak of the den, ‘ This ere’s the Monster !’ ” 

“ Providence is a wonderful thing, Ishmael,’’ continued Fyler Close. 

“Very much so!” answered Mr. Small, lifting his knavish gray eyes to 


a great spider on the wall, sitting in the middle of his web, where the light of 


a bright lamp shone from without, in waiting for a gold-spotted fly caught 
by legs in a mesh. 

“Now Suppose you followed old Hobbleshank providentially, down to 
his den—ch! Ishmael?” gaid Fyler, leering on Mr. Small, Ishmael re- 
plied in the affirmative, 






ful, sir,’ answered Ishmael. “ And there’s the privilege of sub-. 








“ And no doubt you happened to put your head through the window and 
overhear what the old gentleman said. He wasn’t very noisy I hope.” 

“ Not more than the Hen and Chickens in a storm!” answered Ishmael. 
“Why sir, he made a speech that ’ud have done honor to a Unitod States 
Senator: and the two ola women whimpered like a couple of water-spouts. 
A delightfal speech, sir, and all about that boy again.” ‘ 

“Ha! ha !—and didn’t he tell ’em how like a father I had been to him ; 
and how I advised him not to bother his head about what was past and 
gone for cood—and the old women, hadn't they something to say too, 

shmael ?”’ 

“ Not much—the old story,” answered Mr. Smail,“ about the old house. 
and the nurse, and all that sort ’o thing.” ‘ 

“ Allin the dark as much as ever?” asked Fylér, pulling his whiskers 
with all his might, in order to throw an expression of great suffering into 
his countenance. 

“T guess so; and old lunatic’s wits are breaking under him, and won't 
carry him throngh the winter. That's better yet. Don’t you think it is ™ 

“Ono, by no means,” responded Mr. Close. “We should always hope 
for the best. It would be a very painful thing—a very painful thing indeed, 
Ishmael, to have the worthy old gentleman go mad, out of mere ugliness 
and spite, because he can’t find a boy that he thinks he’s the father of, 
Don’t you see that ?” : 

“ Very melancholy indeed,” said Ishmael, who began to think remorse- 
fully of the neglected cheer in the hall, “so much so that I don’t feel equal 
to conversation on the subject. Won't you be good enough to excuse 
me ? 

“ Certainly—I have too much respect for your feelings. Go by all 
means, Ishmael, and the sooner you're abed, reflecting on the wilfulness 
of man and the mysterious ways and goings-on of Providence, the better 
for you! Good night; you'll be in bed at once [hope. Keep yourself 
nice and warm, Ishmael.” 

“Vl try sir,” answered Mr. Small, artlessly, “ Altho’ it’s a piercer out 
o’ doors,” and partly aside,“ What a precious old man: a perfect martyr 
to his feelings.” 

The door was closed ; the old man leaped up and dancing about the 
room, running forward every now and then to the window and staring into 
the open casements that furnished the free light to his chamber, rubbed 
his hands together with very glee. : 

Ishmael paused for a moment without, to look through a private crevice 
in the wall and enjoy the spectacle ; then uncovered his steaks and pitcher, 
and taking them in his hand, bore them up stairs, and entered the apartment 
immediately over Mr. Close. This was scarcely more than a loft_at the 
very top of the house; with beams and rafters cutting it crosswise and 
lengthwise in every direction ; which beams were garnished with a great 
number of suspended market-baskets ; coils of ancient iron hoops; great 
pieces of ta cable ; and here and there, bunches of rusted keys of all 
possible sizes ;—some perfect giants, suited for great warehouses, and 
others scarcely large enough for ladies’ writing-desks. ‘The room, poor 
and pict tebed as it was, had an air of comfort from the circumstance 
of the walls being lined on every side, with coats, trowsers, vests, round- 
abouts, and cloaks, hung upon pins about, in great abundance and variety: 
and when Ishmael, stepping gently about the room, gathered together from 
corners and hiding-places, fragments of wood and shaving, heaped them 
in the chimney and lighted a fire that blazed and crackled up the flue, 
throwing out a wavering flame into the gloom of the apartment, it seer 
as if the room swarmed with visitors, who stood shrouded in their various 
apparel against the wall, and only waited an invitation from Ishmael to 
come forward and make themselves merry over his fire. 

When Ishmael saw how cheerily the fire sparkle! on the hearth, he 
could not hold from laughing gently, and thinking of the old gentleman be- 
low stairs. Then he took down from the wall, an old rusted gridiro: 
planted it upon the coals, and spreading his steak upon the bars, wate 
the process that followed with an eager eye. In afew minutes it was 
finished to a turn, and while a pleasant savor steamed up and filled the 
garret with a grateful smell, Ishmael arrayed his cheer on a blue plate on 
a little mantel or shelf that overhung the hearth; placed a smal loaf (a 
perquisite from the baker) with a knife and fork at its side ; and drawing @ 
worn counting-house stool from a corner, vaulted upon it with an easy 
leap, and first perching his heels upon a round near the top, and placing 
the blue plate on his knee, entered with steady glee upon the business be- 
fore him. 

The meal was dispatched, as all meals are that are relished hugely; and 
when it was fairly at anend, Ishmael jumped up, and standing for a minute 
on the very top of the stool, and raising his hand above him, he brought 
down from a beam a long clay pipe and a handful of well-dried tobacco 5 
bent down and lighted it with a coal; and balancing his scat upon its hind 
legs, fil back against the wall, and watched the smoke complacently, a 
it was lost along the rafters. 

All this process seemed to operate with a kindly influence upon Mr. 
Small, and as, from time to time, he removed the pipe from his lips, he 
discovered that he was in a fine narrative humor, having no one to 
ee ie, was driven, from the sheer necessity of the case, to talking to 

imself, 

“ That’s not so bad,” said Ishmael, glancing about at the various dis- 
tenanted garments that filled the room, “four pence a day for trowsers, 
and sixpence for the use ‘o respectable men’s coats with skirts: all for 
honest voters that goes to the polls in other people’s clothes out ’o respect 
to their memory. Nick Fincl's « capital ‘lectioneerer, and dresses up his 
voters as pretty and natural as any many ever did; but if Nick’s friends 
only knew what dignified gentlemen had wore their coats and trowsers 
before 'em, they’d carry their heads more like lords and commodores than 
franchise citizens. Here’s this nice suit of crow-black,” pursued Mr. 
Small, turning about and fixing his eye upon the garments in question. 
“There wasn’t a nicer parson ,in the whole hundred and forty pulpits, 
than that gentleman afore he took two private drinks, and began to borry 
money of uncle Close on his gilt-edge prayer books and great Bibles out 
o’ the pulpit. He used to look quite spruce and fine, 1 can tell you, when 
he first come here; then his beard began to stubble out; then his boots 
was foxy ; and then he’d come with his hat knocked in, and his pockets 
full of small stones, which he tried to off on the old ’un for change. 
When he got to that, uncle Close had him took up by, the police for a 
deranged wagrant: and that was the last of you, old feliow !” 

“ Volunteer firemen is queer chaps!” continued Ishmael, casting his 
eyes upon a shaggy white overcoat with enormous pearl buttons. “ Mully 


wares 
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Simmons was one of the primest* and ’ud play a whole orchestra on a 
fire-trumpet, on the way to a one-story conflagration. But fires was too 
much for him—they come on too thick and shiny on wet nights! First, 
Bully lost his appetite, and then he sold out ali his red shirts; then he 
lost the use o’ his legs, and couldn't travel a ladder, with a pipe in his 
hand; and that mad: him part with his best figured hoists, every one of 
"em; and, one night, Bully tried his voice agin a norwester that was howl- 
ing among the flames of a big factory, and when he found himself beaten 
out, he stood at the back of old forty and shed tears into an engin’ bucket 
like rain; stopped at the old gentieman’s on his way home and sold out 
his fire-hat, his belts, his boots, and that great rough jacket, for a song; 
borrowed a coal-heaver’s shirt to go home in, and turned agin’ engincs 
for life!’ Bully’s a very moral man, they say, now, and takes in the tracts 
by handfulls every time they come round, for shavin’ paper.” 

As Ishmael sat perched upon his stool, framing, in this way, a memoir 
of each boot, vest, and overcoat, or meditating the course of the next day's 
business, a hamble tap was given at the door, the door slowly opened, 

4 forlorn-looking personage, in a shabby hat, covered with dust, as 
was his whole person, from crown to boot, and having under his arm a 
emal] parcel, came in. Advancing timidly, removin his hat and standing 
before Ishmae!—while he looked piteously in his face, he accosted him. 
“ Please, sir,” said the st r, “is there no corner of a bed a poor 
traveller might have! with a morsel to keep down the famine of a long 
day’s march ?” 

‘0 this appeal Mr. Small made no answer, but reclining against the wall 
assumed to fall into a profound slumber. 

Do, for heaven’s sake, hear me!” continued the stranger. “Wake, 
and hear me! I have come from burying an only child, in the country, 
and haye neither crust nor couch to keep off the cold and bunger this 
ni 


‘Hallo! What's all this?” cried Ishmael, feigning at that moment to 
waken from his sleep. “ Who's here? Thieves! Thieves! Do you mean 
to murder us in cold blood ?” 

The poor stranger stood shivering before him, with his hat crushed in 


hie t . 
“There are no thicves here,” said the stranger, as soon as he could be 
heard. ‘N6 man’s life to be takea but mine, from sheer lack of food!” 


“Qh, you’re a are you?’ said Ishmael, rubbing his eyes with 
his khuckles. “ Was didn’t yoo stop below, at the old mits ? He would 
have helped you, I’m quite sure.” 


“ So hie would—so he would, sir,” said the traveller, “ but he’s poor too : 
poses may 1, His health was broken, he told me; he’s cut offfrom all his re- 
us comforts; and sits bigger Sag in that cold room, the pleasure 
of Providence. He’s a nice, a wor y old man; that I judged by what he 
. He “me to you: there was a benevolent young gentleman 

up stairs, he said, that would do any thing I asked.” 

“He did, eh? And so you come to me,” said Ishmael, smiling mildly 
vege ine Stranger. “ in’ in a garret and old clothes cem-e-tery ; asif 
I hada ‘scrap to spare. You're a wag: I know you are : but you shouldn't 
play 06 your humor on lads that lives in the roof. Oh, no—it won't 

an Tost: by way of apology for your rudeness, be good enough to give 

my compliments to the first watchinan—you know t watchmans are, 

1 guess—you meet at the door. Tell him to lend you his overcoat—he's 

sure to do it—borry his rattle for a cane; rattles makes first rate walking 
icks, anh Waddle tionse as fast as you can! Good night, turnip patch! 

; poor stranger dropped his head, and, without murmur or answer, 

went away. 

Mh. Gall now felt that he was wrought to as comfortable a state, in- 
telle vay. end hysically, as was attainable by such a gentleman as him- 
self: and biased | his eye bed-ward. Casting his coat off, and dexterously 
Jerhing a boot from either leg as he stood, into a remote corner, he pulled 
down from their pegs, every one of them, all the coats, vests and other gar- 
menta in the apartinent, into a heap upon his truckle bed, and creeping 
under the same, his knavish grey eyes, alone, peering out from under the 
mage, be fel! into a tranquil sleep. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
PUFFER HOPKINS ENCOUNTERS HOBRLESHANK AGAIN. 

THERE could be no doubt—apart from what had occured to Mr. 
Small—that a general election was close at hand; and that the city 
was rapidly falling into a relapse of its annualfever. The walls and 
stable-doors broke out all over with great placards and huge blotches 
of declamation; an erisypeles of liberty-temples and muscular fists 
clenched upon hamrners, reese upon the forehead of the pumps ; 
the air swarmed as if with forerunners of a plague, with ominous flags 
streaked from end to end with red and white and spotted inflammation; 
journeyman patriots and _ self-sacrificing office-seekers began to shout 
and yociferate as in a delirium; in a word, unléss the customary 
blood-letting incident to a charter contest afforded relief, the patient was 
ima wey , gre Bipe's mad, and losing the humble share of 
rn with which it looks after its washi ironing. and provides 
for its butchér’s and baker’s dues during the rest of the year. It could 
scarcely be e ted that Puffer Hopkins should escape the general 
endemic ; on "the. coutrary, it being his first season, the syumptome were 
in him. extremely violent, and furious. From morning till night he 
sate at his yr ike one ct Oranges oe resolutions, preambles, 

reports of retiring committees, @ gross; or starting up eve 
ow | and then and stalking the J vehemently, and then returning 
and committing the emphatic thoughts that had occurred to him in his 
hurried travel, to the record before him ; varying this employment with 


with speeches without number, delivered in all possible attitudes to im- 
aginary audiences of every temper, co and constitution. 
Sometimes he had very distinctly him, in his mind’s eye, an 


poeae where the carting interest dager and where the reduc- 
ton Orporation-cart-men’s wages, for instance, might be undergo- 
mg an examination. , 

“ Gentlomen,” said Puffer, to the prospective audience, “Gentlemen, 
I put itto you whether twenty cents a load will pa a cartman anda 
cartman’s fate ? Gentlemen, I see a prospect before me for any man 
that undertakes to work for such prices. In six months he is a pauper, 
his children By, sen his horse a pauper, and what’s better, walks 
up and down the Avenue, where he’s turned out to die, like the appari- 
tion of a respectable dirtman’s horse that had been: meeting the Al- 
derman as they ride out in their jaunts, and rebuking ’em to the face 











for their niggardly parsimony. Has’nt a cartman, a dirt-cartman, rights, 


I’d like to know! Hasn’t he a soul ; and why should he submit to this 


inhuman system: why should the sweat of the poor man’s brow be 


wrung out to fertilize the soil of the rich man’s field?’ (imaginary 


cheers, beginning in a gentle “G’ up,” and ending in an earthquake hur- 


rah !) 

Then his audience consisted of a great number of individuals, who 
from their being clad in nice broadcloth coats, and always having their 
chins closely trimmed, are supposed to be gentlemen and Christians. 

‘*Fellow citizens!” cried Mr. Hopkins, “ We all see what they’re 
driving at,” alluding to the other party of course ; “They’re at work 
undermining the pillars of society. That’s what they would have !— 
Not a man of ’em but would plant a keg of powder under every pulpit, 
on Sunday morning, and blow all our respected clergy to Heaven in 
atwinkling. ‘They’re infidels and agrarians, fellow-citizens, and when 
they’d done that, they’d let the pews out for apple-stands, and fall 
straightway to eating soup out of the contribution plates. If you don’t 
beat em at the next election, if you don’t rouse yourselves im your 
strength and overwhelm these monsters and Jacobins, I despair of m 
country. I despair of mankind ; and you'll have a herd of vipers sad- 
died on you next year for a corporation !” 

Abandoning this disagreeable region, Puffer relieved himself by ‘the 
fictioa of a room full of stout, rosy, comfortable looking gentlemen, who 
groaned in spirit under a great burthen of city charges, and whose 
constant saying it was, that they, figuratively only,fvere eaten up with 
taxes. 


“The city alderman, the common council of this mighty metropolis,” 


“said Puffer, “is nothing but a corporation of boa-constrictors; a board 


of greedy anacondas, that swallow lot after lot, house upon house, of 
the freeholders, as if they were so many brick-and-mortar sandwiches. 
Commissioners of street-opening run the plough through a man’s slecp- 
ing-room of a morning before he’s out o bed; and clap a set of rollers 
under his dwelling and tumble it into the river, as if it were so mach 
lumber. Will you submit to this! Never! The spirits of your fore- 
fathers Broce against it; your posterity implore you to snatch their 
bread, their very subsistence, from the maw of these gigantic wolves 
in pacific apparel! The little children in their cradle raise their hands 
ask you to save them from ruin!” 

It is impossible to conjecture to what regions of rhetoric and aitile- 
land the imagination of Puffer Hopkins might have Page him, now 
that he was fairly on the wing; for at this momen in the very 
midst of these pleasant fables and suppositions, Puffer received by the 
hand of a messenger, a notice from the chief or executive committee, 
directing him to proceed forthwith to the house of Mr. Nicholas Finch, 
an electioneering agent, and secure his services. Now Puffer had heard 
of Nick Finch, as he was familiarly entitled, before ; believed him to 
be as thorough-going, limber-tongued and supple-jointed fellow as 
could be found in the county ; and therefore relished not a little the 
honor of effecting a negociation for his distinguished talent. ithout 
delay he hurried forth ; rousing by the way the messenger, who being 
a fellow besotted by drink and stupified with much political talk, in 
tap-rooms and elsewhere, had halted in one of the landings, and there 
retiring, penitentially, to a corner, had gone off into a gee = and 
melodious slumber. Performing this agreeable duty, and lending the 
gentleman an arm to the street, Puffer proceeded to the quarters where 
he understood Mr. Finch held his lair. He soon approached the pre- 
cinct, but not knowing it by the number, he put the question to one of 
a group of lads playing at toys against a fence side. A dozen started 
up at once to answer. 

“Nick Finch !—Nick Finch, sir —over here, sir—this way, through 
the alley!” And word having passed along that a gentleman was in 

uest of Mr. Finch, Puffer was telegraphed along from window to win- 

ow, area to area, until he was left at the foot of an alley, by an old 
woman who had galloped by his side for several rods, who shouted in 
his ear, “ Up there, sir, up there !” and hobbled away again. Left to 
himself, Puffer entered by a gate, and making cautious progress along 
a boarded lane, arrived in front of a row of common houses, to which ac- 
cess was obtained by aid of outside on fastened against the build- 
ings. Ascending the first that offered, rapped inquiringly at the 
door, was hailed from within by a decisive voice, and marchedin. . The 
apartment he had invaded was an oblong room, with a sanded floor, a 
desk on a raised platform at the farthest extremity, a full length George 
Washington in perfect white, standing in one corner, and a full length 
Hamilton, bronzed, in the opposite ; against the wall, and over a 
place in which a pile of wood was crackling and blazing, was fastened 
the Declaration of Independence, with all those interesting specimens 


of hand-writing of the fifty-two signers, done in lith h; and across 
a single window that lighted the room where he had ent was atretch- 
eda the stars, and 


alf American flag, cut athwart, directly through all 
suspended by a nae: 

owner of voice, a short thick-set man, with a half-mown 
beard, a hard, firm countenance, and apparalled in a cart-frock, steed in 
the middle of the apartment, and before him, ranged on a sate 
a dozen or so ill-dressed fellows, whose countenances were fixed 
steadily on_ his. 

“Come in, sir—come in,” said the thick-set man. ‘Don’t hesitate— 
these are only a few friends that are spending a little time with me: 
paying me a social visit of a day or two, that’s all.” It occurred. to 

iffer that if these fellows were actually visitors of the gentleman in 
the cart-frock, that he had decidedly the most select circle of acqidaint- 
ance of any one he could mention. 

“T’'m glad youv’e come, sir,” continued the electioneerer. “I’ve been 
expecting you some days.”’ 

“Then you know me?” said Puffer. , 

“Of course I do,’ answered the other. “ Allow me to introduce you to 
my friends. Gentlemen, (turning to the line of ragged gentry on the 
bench) Puffer Hopkins, Esq., of the Opposition Committee. Rise, if you 
please, and give him a bow !” 

The ragged gentry did as they were bid: and straightway sate down 
again, as if the unusual exertion of a salutation had entirely exhawated 
them. 

“ T am afraid I_ interrupt business,” said Puffer. “ You seemed enga- 
ged when I came in.” : . 

“ I was,” answered the electioneer, “ and you entered just in the aick 
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of time to aid me. You must act as an inspector of election ; you have 
a good person, a clear full voice, and will judge my voters tenderly. 
Take this chair, if you please!’ Saying this,he at once inducted Puf- 
fer in a seat behind the desk on the platform, placed before him a green 
box, and proceeded to distribute among the oe apoeey on the bench, a 
number of small papers curiously folded, which they received with a 
knowing smile. 

“ Now, gentlemen, go upas I give the signal,” said Mr. Finch.— 
“Mr. Peter Foil, will you have the goodness to deposite your ballot!” 

At this, one of the company who had found his way, by some mys- 
terious dispensation, into a faded suit of black—it was the broken-down 
parson’s—ut whose hair was, nevertheless, uncombed, and his hat in 
very reduced circumstances, shambied across the floor, and made a show 
of inserting a vote into the green box before Puffer Hopkins. 

“That will never do, sir,’ said the electioneerer rather sternly, as 
he was crossing back again. “You shuffled up to the counter as if 
oe were shoaling through the market, according to your well-known 

its, stealing pigs’ feet of the butchers to make broth of; and when 
you attempted to give the inspector your ticket, any one could have 
sworn you had been a fish vender’s secretary, thrusting your hand in 
a basket to pull outa flounder ora bunch of eels. Try it again.” 

Mr. Foil renewed the attempt: this time with greater success. 

“ That's better,” said Mr. Finch, encouragingly, “ worthier the re- 
spectable man whose clothes you've got on: more of the air of a civi- 
lized being. Now, Mr. Runlet.” 

At this, a heavy built personage proceeded to B gon ig his duty asa 
franchise citizen ; but in so cumbrous a gait and with so weak an eye 
to the keeping and nny of his part, as to call down a severe 
rebuke from Mr. Finch. 

“ You pitched about, as if you were on your own ploughed land 
at Croton, and not down here earning handsome wages on the pave- 
ment for doing freeman’s service. You must walk more level, and not 
up and down like a scart buffalo: carry your arms at your side, and 
don’t swing them akimbo, like a pair of crooked scythe-sneaths. You'll 
do better with your dinner to steady you !” 

After Mr. Runlet, a third was summoned, who wore the garments of 
the volunteer fireman ; but was condemned as failing most lamentably 
in his swagger, and missing to speak out of a corner of his mouth, as 
if he carried a cigar in the other. After several trials, he amended his 
performance, and suceeeded at last in bullying the inspector with a 
grace, and getting his vote in by sheer force of impudence. 

Another was called, who, springing up with great alacrity, endued, 
in a pair of stout coduroys, with a shirt of red flannel, rolled back 
upon his arms over one of white : a great brawny fellow, pitched about 
from one quarter of the room to another, putting it into imaginary antag- 
onists with all his might; at one time, knocking one on the head wi 
his broad hand, then teasing another's shins with a sideway motion of 
the leg, and discomfitting a third with a recoil of a bony elbow ; to 
the unqualified satisfaction and delight of Mr. Finch and all lookers-on : 
snd then retiring to his seat, apparently exhausted and worn out with 
-his savage sport. 

About half the company had been drilled and exercised in this 
manner, when a door was suddenly thrown open at the lower end 
of the apartment ; a shrewish face thrust in, and a shrill voice appertain- 
éngithereto called out that dinner was ready, and had better be eaten 
while it was hot. Puffer Hopkins caught sight of a table spread 
in a room that was entered by a descending step or two: the voters 
in rehearsal started to their feet, and cast longing eyes towards the 
paradise thus opened to their view; and before Mr. Finck could give 
order one way or the other they had broken all bounds, and rushed 
down, like so many harpies, on the bomgnee spread below. 

“If my eyes are not glandered,”’ cried Mr. Finch, as soon as they were 
gone, “ this is capital sport. Dang me, Mr. Hopkins, if I wouldn't rath- 
er drive a tandem through a china-shop than manage these fellows. 
I’ve polished ’em a little, you see : but they’re too thick on the wall yet, 
they daub and plaster, and do’nt hard-finish up. You'd like to have 
’em fora day or two, wouldn't you?” 

Puffer, descending from the inspector’s seat, which he had _ filled 
during the rehearsal, with all the gravity he could command, and, com- 
plimenting Mr. Finch upon the show of his men, admitted that he would; 
and that he was there on that very business. 

“ There is'nt a better troop in town, tho’ I say it,’ pursued the agent, 
“a little rough, but there’s capital stuff there. I don’t flatter when I 
assert that Nick Finch gets up finer and sturdier rioters than any man 
in town: only look at that chap in the red shirt—he’s a giant, a per- 
fect Nilghau with horns, in a crowd.” 

_ Puffer answered that he thought that proposition couldn’t be safely de- 


“ Perhaps my sailors, an’t got the salt water roll exactly : but they'll 
pass pretty well [ reckon for East River boatmen, and Hellgate pilots, 
and that’s full as good ; you want twelve men for three day’s work in 
how many wards /” 
“ The whole seventeen if you please :” answered Puffer. 
_ “Vm afraid to try’em in so many ;” continued Mr. Finch. “ You 
might have ‘em for five river wards, and one out o’ town: and the vol- 
unteer Fireman, (he’s first rate when he’s warm’d with a toddy,) for 
any number. erms, twenty-five dollars per diem, as they say in 


“It’s a bargain, sir’’—said Puffer, seizing the virtuous gentleman by 
the hand. “You'll bring them up yourself?’ 

“I will—you may depend on it: your’e a lucky man—the other 
side offered me twenty, and as much oats as my horse could eat in 
a week ; but it would’nt do,” 

With this understanding, Puffer left; the agent crying after him to 
-eall on Monday week, when they would be finally broken in—*You 
make a capital inspector; all you want is age and silver spectacles 
‘to make you as respectable a rogue as ever sat behind a green box !” 

Breathing the word“ mum” in an undertone, and shaking his head 
in reproof at the hardihood of the agent, Puffer descended into the 


y . 

He had reached the ground, and was turning to leave the place when 
he discovered eee corees the extremity of the yard and passing 
into a house many degrees poorer than the agent’s, a figure bent 
-with years; he walked with a slow shuffling gait, and pausing 


often, wrung his hands and looked keenly into the earth, as if all his 
hopes lay buried there. Puffer knew not whether to advance and greet 
the old man, as his heart prompted, or to withdraw ; when he raised 
his head as if he knew the footstep that was near, and discovering 
Puffer Hopkins, started from the dotage of his walk and manner, has- 
tened across the ground, and while his face brightened at every pace, 
he hailed him from the distance. 

“God bless you,—God bless you, my boy!” cried Hobbleshank.— 
“Where have you tarried so long? You have not forgotten the old man 
so soon,eh? If you know how often I had thought of you; you 
would have paid me but fair interest on my thoughts to have called 
at the old man’s lodgings, and asked how the world, a very wilful and 
wicked one, had gone with him? Am I right?” 

“ You are—you are,” answered Puffer, who could not fail to be touch- 
ed by the kindly eagerness of the old man. “I have abused your 
ae and was repenting of my folly but this morning—I meant to 
call.’ 

“You did!” said the old man quickly. “Well, never mind that—but 
come with me.” 

With this they entered a low building, the roof of which was moss- 
grown, and hung over like a great eyebrow, and the door sustained by a 
single hinge, stood ever askew, allowing snow, tempest and hail to 
beat in and keep a perpetual Lapland through the hall. Opening the 
first door, they Pied square room, cold, bare and desolate-looking, 
with no soul apparentl eee 

“ How is this?’ said Hobbleshank. “I thought Peter Hibbard 
dwelt here ?” 

“So he does!’ answered a broken voice from the corner of the 
apartment. “Peter Hibbard’s body lodges here. Heaven save his 
soul—that may be wandering in some other world.” 

“Are you Peter Hibbard!’ asked Hobbleshank, approaching the 
bed. side where the speaker lay. 

“ Peter Hibbard aim I,” he answered, * as far as I can know : though 
I sometimes think Peter—one Peter—died better than a score of years 
ago. Whena man’s soul is killed, and his heart frost stricken—then 
he’s dead, isn’t he ?” 

“ He should be !” answered Hobbleshank. “But Heaven isn’t always 
so kind. Sometimes the body’s dead and the soul all alive, like fire— 
driving the poor shattered body to and fro, on thankless tasks and er- 
rands that end in despair : that’s worse.” 

“ There’s no despair for me!” pursued Peter, disclosing a lean hag 
gard face, and leering at Hobbleshank from under the blanket. “There's 
nothing troubles me ; I've got no soul.” 

“* Where’s your wite, Peter ?’’ asked the old man. 

“I’ve got none,” answered the other. “ No wife, nor child, nor grand 
child, boy nor girl, nor uncle, aunt, sister, brother or neighbor: I and 
these four walls keep house here.” 

“But where are your old friends ?”’ continued Hobbleshank. 

“Ah! my old friends—there you are—are you? oh, ho! There was 
Phil Sherrod—he died in his bed—of an inflamed liver ; Phil died finely, 
they say, singing Old Hundred. Don't believe it ; he yielded the ghost 
choking the parson with his bands. Parker Lent, at sea ; Bill Green in 
jail for a stolen horse ; it was St. John’s pale horse, they say ; Char- 
otte Slocum, she married a Long Island milkman and was drowned. 
There was another,” continued the bed-ridden man, rising in his couch 
and pressing his brow—and peering from under it towards Hobble- 
shank and Puffer, “ another.” 

“ Yes—what of her!” asked Hobbleshank quickly. 

“ What of her ?”’ he replied. “Are you sure it was a woman? Yes, 
by Heaven, it was—it was ; a rosy, buxom girl, but never Peter Hib- 
bard’s wife—why not?” 

With this question he fell back and lay with his eyes wide open and 
glaring ; but still motionless as a stone. 

“Why not?’ said the bed-ridden man, waking suddenly from his 
trance of silence. “Why should Sim Lettuce win where I lost?— 
That was a flaming carbuncle on Sim’s nose, and many’s the laugh 
ee! and I have had thinking of it; and yet she married him spite 
of it.” 

“And Sim died—what then?” asked Hobbleshank, watching the 
countenance of him he questioned with painful earnestness. “ What 
then, my good sir, what then ?”’ 

,. “Let me see—Sim died ; the carbuncle struck in and turned to a St. 
Anthony’s fire, and carried him off: Hetty turned nurse. Did you 


know that? Nurse to a lovely lady; she died too one day. Hetty 


went off—I followed her.” , 

* Yes, yes, you followed her,’ repeated Hobbleshank, anxious to 
to keep the wandering wits of the sick man on the subject. “Go on.” 

“I followed her—didn’t I say so? On my honor, red-nosed Sim’s 
widow would not have me, eh! eh! not she. Off she slipped, to keeps 
a garden in an out of the way place, I can tell you. Peter Hibbard 
watched her many a year, but she never would be Mrs. Hibbard, and 
here [lie this day, without a wife, or child ; chick nor grandchild, boy 
nor girl, nor uncle, aunt, sister, brother or neighbor. We have a merry 
time, these four walls and I.” 

It was in vain that Hobbleshank attempted again and again, and by va- 
rious devices, to bring back his mind to a narrative humor; he kept 
reciting the incidents of his hopelessness and desolation, and after a 
while tell into a wild jumble, where every thing pointless and trivial 
was huddled together; and then he declined into a senseless torpor, 
where he lay dumb to every s h and entreaty of the old man. 

Leaving him in this ea Hobbleshank and Puffer turned away 
from his bed-side, and sending in a neighbor that had stood watching at 
the door—for on_such chance aid the bed-ridden man trusted solely for 
life—to minister to his wants, they escaped swiftly fromthe place. In 
perfect silence they walked through street after street together, until 
they reached a corner, where their way separated. , 

“All is lost—all is lost!’ said Hobbleshank grasping Puffer Hop- 
kins by the hand, as tears flowed into his eyes; and parting with- 
outa further word, in gloom and silence, each took bis way. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PUFFER HOPKINS INQUIRES AFTER HOBBLESHANK. _ : 
“ ALL Is LOST, ALL 1s Lost!” The piteous look and tone with which 
the old man had uttered these words, lingered in the ear of Puffer Hop- 
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and labor, to fill the pause and excite in his mind a vague wonder as to 
what they might Pefer. Some deep trouble---some profound grief, reach- 
ing through years, and embracing the whole hope of the old man’s life 
they seemed to point at. He resumed the pursuitin which the messen- 

r had found him engaged, but every now and then, there started out of 
the papers before him the woe-stricken face of Hobbleshank and he heard 
his voice, repeating again andagain, that all was lost, lost. Wavering in 
this way between idleness and toil, night drew on ; a dark, stormy and 
troubled night ; winds howling about the Fork, clamoring at the cham- 
ber-windows, where he lay, as if demanding entrance ; subsiding, spring- 
ing up afresh, and suggesting to the watcher, to whom the turmoil would 
not allow sleep, thoughts of poor sailors far abroad, sailing on the wide 
ocean, reefing and gathering canvass, or lying-to, for shelter’s sake, in 
cold harbors, or drifting along on the pitiless tide. 

Perplexed by thought of storm and tempest, in the midst of all which his 
mind had recurred to the subject of yesterday, Puffer awoke, and after in 
vain endeavoring to shake off the gloomy shadow of the old man, that still 
haunted his chamber, he resolved to call at the lodgings of Hobbleshank 
and seek there further confirmation of the good or evil of his thoughts. 

Making good speed for the fulfilment of this purpose, he was soon ap- 
parelled and in the open air. The sky was clear as if no cloud had ever 
crossed it ; the house-tops lay basking in the early sun ; and the streets, 
half shadow, half light, were filled with a throng of people come forth to 
enjoy the tranquillity of the morning. The distance was not great, and 
he found the place he sought at once, and in a moment was directly at the 
entrance of the chamber, where he knew by his description, Hobbleshank 


kins, long after they had parted, and came up inevery interval of business | 


door was ajar, and Puffer entered without notice. On either side 
of the hearth the two old women were seated, discoursing in a whisper. 
A night-taper flickered in its socket on the shelf; the fire was smoulder- 
ing and expiring in its own ashes, and the sun-light, as it streamed through 
the small window in the wall, showed the features of the two women, 
bagee ,care-worn and anxious. The elder was speaking as he came in. 

“ Why do you say me nay, when I tell you it musthave tumbled in such 
a night; I’m not deaf, g woman, though seventy and past---Heaven 
save us! Do you think I did not hear the storm, howling and raging ? 
Your own eyes saw the chimney fall, and the same wind that blows down 
chimney-stacks must overturn steeples and church tops. Let ime see---it 
was built before the war, so it had lived to a good old age, and was cut 
down nota minute before its time.” 

“Why do you vex yourself with thinking in this way, Aunt Gatty !” 
asked the other, laying her hand gently in her arm and looking her 
anxiously in the face. “The storm was heavy. God help our poor old 
friend that was abroad in it ; but the city still stands !”” 

“Be not too sure of that” answered the other. “Haveacare! Are 

ou quite clear that the fire-bell was not ringing all through the night? 
heard it in every pause of the storm ; and what is not blown over, you 
may be be sure was burned up.”’ 

Grant it so,” said Dorsthy. “Grant as you say, that the city was 
ravaged and torn from end to end by fire and tempest, it was no fault of 
ours!” 

“ No fault of ours, do you say?” cried Aunt Gatty, turning suddenly 
about, and laughing hysterically in her face. “Then all that howling of 
winds meant nothing? All the ships that went ashore or were dashed 
against piers and wharves, did it in mere sport !---Ha! ba! Children that 

erished in the streets, or in dwellings drearier than the open street, and 

easts frozen in the field, were all in a frolic ?---ha! ha! No, no,’ she 
continued, dropping her voice to a fearful whisper, “these were judg- 
ments : come near to me and I’!! tell you how.” 

Dorothy, at this bidding drew close to her side, and watched fer what 
she said. 

“Where was the old man last night !"? she asked ; “can you tell me 
that?” 

“Heaven knows!” echoed the other. “It’s morning, and he has not 
come.” 

“Did we go search for him?---Did we awaken neighbors, and raise the 
ery thata good old man was perishing somewhere, and hurry off in hunt 
forhim? Did we ring bells and a!ar.n all sleepers through the town--- 
that we do, when even a worthless old building of boards is burning-- 
why not for a dearold friend ? No, no--he’s dead,” she cried in a voice 
that pierced the earto the quick. “Dead somewhere, and his blood is on 
our old idle heads! Dead! dead !” 

With this she turned away, and, heeding no further any speech that was 
addressed to her, sate in the corner of the hearth, mumping, and mutter- 
ing unintelligibly to herself. At this moment Puffer Hophies came for- 
ward, and made inquiry for Hobbleshank. 

“Good Lord! you did not know then that the old man has been absent 
all night long!”’ she answered, sighing ; “ she knows it: she knows it too 
well '---all night in the rough weather: Heaven send that he has found 
shelter in some shed, or under some poor roof, although it’s not to be hop- 
ed. Have you seen the old man of fate ? you are his friend.” 

“Tam; and saw him but yesterday morning,” answered Puffer. “1 
—— from what passed then, to find bim downeast, but safe at home 
at least.” 

“Good angels help us all!” cried Dorothy, fixing her eyes upon the 
ceiling ; “was he calm when you left him, or was he stirred with a pas- 
sion ?”’ 

“Greatly moved, I must confess: cut to the very heart, if I might 
judge by what fell from him,” answered Puffer. “He was in despair, and 

eft me weeping, hurrying swiftly away !” 

“TI knew it would be so,” exclaimed Dorothy---“ [ knew it would be so! 
Arouse, Aunt Gatty, arouse,” she continued, bending down to the ear of 
her companion, and crying at the top of hervoice. “This gentleman has 
seen Hobbleshank ; and has scen him fly away from him like one dis- 
tracted !---Do you hear me ?” 

* Did you say Joe was dead?” answered Aunt Gatty, gazing at the | 
other like one ina dream. “I thought such a storm was too much for 
him ‘” And she relapsed again into silence, or mumbled in confused and 
broken words. . 

_* Poor thing !---she thinks of her Joe that was drowned half a lifetime 
since: watching all night through, with age and infirmity, have bewilder- 
her brain. She thinks, sorrowful creature, that St. Paul’s steeple 


, : too, 
fell in the storm last night: nothing can drive it from her mind; and, be- | 
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cause a neighbor’s chimney was overturned, and a few tiles blown through 
the street, she will have it that the storm has made a wreck of the city, 
leaving no stone upon another !---Poor thing!” 

“ Then you have no tidings of Hobbleshank, and ‘cannot tell where he 
passed the night 7’ asked Puffer. 

“None whatever. He left us,” said Dorothy, “ yesterday, a little after 
noon in cheerful spirits, for he had learned, by a poor stranger that came 
in from the country, something relating to his child that was lost many 
years ago. He said that a few hours would bring him back a happy man: 
it will be happiness enough for us, alas !---for this poor old woman, thst 
has been his friend and companion for fifteen years, if he comes back alive!” 

“Who was this poor stranger, that you speak of 1’ continued Puffer.--- 
“Is he known to any one here ? or did he utter his news aloud ?”’ 

“The stranger,” answered Dorothy, “ was stained with travel, and bore 
with him a parcel, which he did not open in our presence : Aunt Gatty 
thought it might be some garment of the child’s that was lost. They 
spake apart---the stranger pointing often to the parcel under his arm ; 
something was said of a bed-ridden man, whom we could not guess ; and 
then they went forth together. Since then the old man has not returned.” 

“ What noise was that ?” cried Aunt Gatty, starting up at this moment, 
and looking up earnestly into the face of Pufier Hopkins. “ A heavy wall 
has fallen ; you heard the bell jingle as it fell ?---it tolls for him!” 

“For Heaven's sake give her comfort,” said Dorothy, appealing to Puf- 
fer, who stood aside, not knowing how to answer this sudden question ; 
“tell her the city is not in ruins---thatno churech-steeple is cast down.” 

“St. Paul’s stands this morning,” answered Puffer, “where it has stood 
many thousand mornings ; the sun shines upon its weathereock as high 
: air as ever. Would that Hobbleshank could be found as securely as 
that: 

“ Hobbleshank !” echoed Aunt Gatty, “I knew him in his life-time : he 
was an excellent okt man; and sorely tried; let me see, where was he 
laid? In Trinity yard; oh, no, thatwas toofull. In the middle burying- 
ground. He had noright there, poor man; he was not stout enough to 
filla grave. Ha! ha! I have it, it was in the old brewery well, where 
Tom was drowned; they buried him there, because he knew Tom, when 
the poor boy was alive.’ 

“Does she indeed think her old friend to be dead ?” asked Puffer, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

“ She does, and its that that has unsettled her mind,” answered Doro- 
thy: “Herlife seems tohang by some strange link, an invisible thread 
on that of the old man: with fins she seems to think the sun is blotted 
out and all things fallen into decay, like herself. For her sake, I would 
that Hobbleshank might return.” 

“'There was no mark, then, by which you could guess his purpose, or 
the course he might take to bring it about!” said Puffer Hopkins ; “ noth- 
ing by which you could judge, further than it involved a thought of the 
lost child—on what his mind was fixed !”’ 

“Did I say there was nothing more? I was wrong. He wore with 
him when he left, he came back for it, a woman’s likeness, painted in @ 
breast-pin ; the pin was a great square one, and the lady.a mild lovel 
creature, with gentle eyes. He took it from the closet, and fixed it in his 
breast, where it had not been, in my knowledge, ever before. His look 
softened when his eye fell on it; and his step was slower, it seemed to 
me, and more thoughtful, when he left, than it had been when he came in. 
I thought the lady’s face had touched his heart.” 

“It’s all darkness and shadow to me now,” said Puffer, pondering and 
fixing his eyes upon the ground, “darkness, with a single ray of hght: 
you have told me all?” 

‘All! But do, I pray you, bring back the old man ; seck for him, as 
you would for your own father! Spare no time, night or day to track his 
steps. There is some deep trust rests upon him—some great wrong to 
be avenged. If he die in the streets, with sealed lips; if his old ‘life 
should be taken by wicked hands—and such may be watching for him— 
who shall answer! Will you try, will you seek him out? Premise mo 
on your truth!” 

As the woman spake she raised both her hands, and letting them fall, 
as in benediction, on the person of him she addressed, she watched him 
silently for an answer. 

“Lam but poor and helpless myself,’ answered Puffer, “with few 
friends and narrow means; I know not whatI can do, but, in God's 
name, I will do what I can; what a friendless and fatherless young man 
may hope to do.” 

“For his sake—for her’s—for your own humanity’s sake, be true to 
what you would do!” exclaimed Dorothy, glancing from the helpless old 
creature at the hearth toward Puffer, who stood, glowing with his good 
resolution, by the door. 

She had uttered the entreaty ; turned to the old woman, who began to 
speak again ; and, when she had turned again, Puffer was gone. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE NOMINATING CONVENTION HATCH A CANDIDATE. . 

To what purpose had Puffer Hopkins pledged his efforts in tracing an 
recovering Hob yleshank ? What clue—what single clue remained in his 
hand, now that he reviewed all that had fallen within his knowledge, re- 
lating to the old man? 

At one time it had occurred to him that light shone through upon his 
fortunes, from the chance discourse of the teilor: that hope was at an 
end, for, on a re-questioning, he extracted no more than he knew already, 
and that was nothing to the purpose. 

Any hope that had arisen from the wish to enlist the personal services 
of his poor neighbor in a further search, was idle ; for Fob, from overwork, 
feebleness of body, and, as it seemed to Puffer, some secret care that was 
preying upon him, was failing every day. To be sure, Fob dwelt upon 
the incident he had first recited the same as ever; spoke of the look and 
voice of the old man; his wild talk with the billows and breakers; and 
his final act in rending the parchment in pieces, Of what avail was this? 
It might be a mere fantasy—a useless humor of both, that this man was 
Hobbleshank—this paper, the bond and tenure by which he held or relin- 
quished his rights. Then Fob would pass from this topic to talk of the old 
subjects, the country, the wood, the field; Gvelling upon them with more 
enthusiasm than ever, and pausing, at times, to bedew their memory with 





a tear. While his strength lasted, the little tailor performed his daily tasks 
manfully, murmuring not once, repining not at all, save over the remem- 
brance of his country life, 
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Any hope, therefore, built by Puffer on_the services of Fob dwindled 
day by day. To what purpose, then, had Puffer Hopkins proffered aid in 
tracing and recovering Hobbleshank? To none whatever! Feeling this, 
and admitting to himse!f how completely darkness hedged him in on 
every side, he determined—as most people do in such emergencies—to let 
the world take its course, but at the same time was ready to seize 
ay on the first opportunity that offered—and, to do him justice, fer- 
vently hoping it might be near at hand—to execute his trust. In the 
meantime, and while the fortun:s of Hobbleshank were so full of shifting 
currents that hurried onward or eddies that tarried and were lost in them- 
selves, the tide of public life rushed on, swelling steadily. Puffer had 
learned by this time that pausing is to a politician, ruin: and so kept 
himself abroad in the stream. He was now known as an active and zeal- 
ous partisan: was regarded as a promising and rising young man; and 
somehow or other had found himself, by some secret agency, which he 
could not guess, (it was the kind oldman toiling for him in silence) pushed 
forward steadily, and appointed to offices of confidence and trust, as they 
arose in the due progress of his career. A convention to nominate a 
Mayor for the city of New York, was soon to be held and assembled at 
Fogfire Hall: a delegate to this he was likewise appointed. Prompt in 
the performance of all his duties of this nature, Pufler only waited for the 
evening of its gathering to make his way to the Hall. The night was 
somewhat stormy, and the streets were muffled and shrouded in mist; 
but this did not prevent its being quite apparent that something more 
than usual was a-foot at Fogfire Hall. 

Brighter lights streamed through the tap-room windows as he ap- 
proached; adin of voices was heard issuing forth and silencing the tur- 
moil of the street, when*ver the door opened; and quick feet hurried in 
and out, and kept up a constant commotion at the door. The tap-room— 
at all times a resort of —— and talkers—swarmed with politicians and 
quid-nunes, some of whom were gathered in knots, from which a gusty 
voice would «pring up every now and then above all others, and then sub- 
side again; some walking the room in couples, arm-in-arm at a hurried 
pace; some lounging about easily, with sticks in their hands, from group 
to group; and others dropping off from the knots of loud talkers, would 
saunter to the bar, and arraying themselves in front of a long round pole 
—a liberty-pole shaved down and shod at either end with brass—re- 
plenished the thirsty spirit without stint. The air of the place was close 
and odorous, and every man’s face was flushed and wore a burnt and 
heated look, as if the tap-room lay directly in the fiery zone. Through 
this torrid region Puffer passed, recognizing a friend or two by the way, 
and pausing for a grasp; and emerging at a side door upon the hall, as- 
cended a flight of stairs and was presently in the committee-room. 

The delegates, there assembled in great numbers, stood about the floor, 
talking in groups and growing red and excited, as they plunged, by de- 
grees, deeper and deeper into the topics of discourse. In a few minutes, 
when the room was quite full and the hubbub at its height, a pale man in 
whiskers stood up at the other end of the apartment, holding his hat in 
one hand and knocking with the knuckles of the other, with great ve- 
hemence, on atable at his side. This sound caused a sudden silence, 
and the members waeeling about in a body, contemplated any further 
movement on the part of the pale man in whiskers, with great interest ; 
which united gaze, the pale man met with another quite as bold and de- 
cided, and, drawing a , breath, he nominated, in a loud voice, Mr. 
Epaminondas Cobb, as chairman of the committee; which was unani- 
mously acceded to; when a couple of secretaries—then a door-keeper ; 
all of whom with due ceremony assumed their respective stations, and the 
committee was organized and in session. 

Then Mr. Epaminondas Cobb—who was a short, brick-complexioned 
gentleman, with dim eyes, and a pair of stout silver — astride a 
dignified, but by no means massive nose—stood up and asked them if it 
was their further pleasure to proceed to the nomination of a Mayor for 
the city and county of New York? To which question no response being 

iven, it was concluded, (the chief wisdom of public bodies in such cases 
Ping in the observance of a profound silence) it was ; and they accord- 
ingly entered at once upon the exciting and engrossing business of nomi- 
nation. 

Candidates were forthwith put in nomination by members, with great 
rapidity; some were merely named; others proclaimed and sustained, 
and advocated at length, in formal harangues. ‘There was one committee- 
man, @ little, shrunken, dried-up gentleman, who was up and down every 
five minutes, with a speech in advocacy of the extraordinary and un- 
questionable claims of Thomas Cutbill, butcher: the said Thomas Cut- 
bill being the great man of his neighborhood---the good Samaritan of his 
ward; and furthermore, a luminous expounder, to the delight of the little 
committee-man and a knot of cronies, of profound political doctrine at a 
familiar bar or coffec-room, where Mr. Cutbill condescended to be present 
of a Wednesday night and take a hand in backgammon or other intricate 
games, there going forward. . 

“I knows Thomas Cutbill,”’ said his champion, “and his claims is de- 
cided; pig lead is ’nt surer. A benevolent paeonen, and a more popu- 
lar one was never known. To Mr. Cutbill the people was indebted for 
the new fish-market; and asking who it was that invented the mode of 
ringing alarms by districts, he’d beg leave of the committee to say, Cut- 
bill wan the man! Cutbill had been vilified---but there never was a nicer 
man to the poor, amore lovely friend of the pauper than that vated 
individual. He was proud of Mr. Cutbill. Mr. Cutbill should ave his 
vote 


Lh] 
When the little champion had uttered this vindication something like 
half-a-dozen times---a very mild gentleman remarked, that what the gen- 
tleman opposite had said was true enough; Mr. Cutbill was a very bene- 
volent and worthy individual, for he had to his knowledge, on several oc- 
casions arrested fads, ragged and unclean lads in the street, and advised 
them---in good faith advised them, laying his hand kindly upon their 
heads---to go home and wash their faces, and put on clean clothes! What 
had the gentleman of the committee to say to that? 

On another occasion he had known Mr. Cutbill lift a poor woman out of 
the gutter, take her by the arm and lead her directly into a respectable 

i Dhdeing house, seat her on a sofa in the front partes, and call out, 
with avehemence worthy of himself and the charitable objeet he had in 
view, for a jug of hot negus immediately, and, if that could'nt be had, for 
half-a-dozen Seville oranges, for the poor lady. Wasnt that man worthy 
of their suffrages, he would like to know ? ; 

Just as this speaker was concludiug, there entered the committee-room 
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in great state, a gentleman enveloped in a long brown over-coat, buttoned 
to the chin; an ample bandanns muffling his lower features and his head 
carried erect. He entered ina straight line, aimed for a blank corner of 
the room, looking about as if surprised that the. committee could be in 
session and he not there---attaining which, he’cast off his over-coat, un- 
muffled his chin, and rising at once bolt-upright in his place, proceeded to 
deliver himself of his sentiments, first taking his hat by either rim and fix- 
ing iton more firmly than ever. 

“ Asingle case was nothing this way or that,’ said the new comer. 
“Did Mr. Cutbill make it a habit, he would like to know, to send ragged 
boys home for clean clothes? Did he go about encouraging them to dis- 
miss their broken garments ?---that was the point. Was or was not Mr. 
Cutbill privately associated, in interest, in some clothing or ready-made 
linen establishment? Was Mr. Cutbill a tall man or a shortman? Did 
he wear red vestings or white?’ Was he lean-featured or rubicund? He 
would not vote for any man as candidate for the mayoralty of this great 
city until he knew his person, his principles, his private habits to a hair--- 
toaninch! He might as well tell the committee, at once, that he had 
his eye ona gentleman that would make the very candidate they wanted. 
On reflection, the gentleman alluded to had differed from the community 
in some slight particulars: he was a man in years, of a very venerable ap- 
pearance, but somehow or other had fancied that all his grand-children 
were vinegar-cruets, and tried to unstoppel them by screwing their heads 
off. This had occasioned his going into the country fora time, and this 
would, perhaps, prevent his running at the eigen eleetion.” 

Opposite this speaker sate a thin, thoughtful gentleman, rather gro- 
tesquely habited ina red vest, which wrapped him round like a great 
Mohawk blanket, who watched what fell from him, touching the eecentric 
candidate, with extraordinary interest. 

The other was no sooner seated, than this individual started to his feet, 
stared wildly about. 

“The man he desired to see presiding over the destinies of this vast 
metropolis, was the very one that Mr. Fishblatt_had just mentioned; but 
he could’nt be had! Who then should itbe? Not the Cham of Tartary, 
he was quite sure: not the Imaum of Muscat, nor the King of the Pelew 
Islands. He must be honest; honest by all means. He must be in favor 
of the largest liberty—boundless liberty, he might say; also opposed to 
all private rights. He wanted « man in favor of all colors—of no color 
himself. Ina word, he must be opposed entirely to the present condition 
of things: but what condition of things he must be in favor of he (the 
speaker) would’nt at present undertake to decide. This is no musical 
forest,” concluded the gifted declaimer, reiterating sentiments he had -ex- 

yressed many times before, but more particularly to our knowledge on 

uffer’s introduction to the Bottom Club. “ This is no musical forest, no 
Hindoo hunter's hut, got up for affect at the amphitheatre. We have'nt 
trees here alive with real birds '—the branches laden with living monkies! 
—the fountains visited by long-legged flamingoes'—the greensward 
covered with gazelles, grazing and sporting! Oh! no—we are a mere 
caucus of plain citizens in our every-day dresses, sitting in this small 
room on rough benches, to re-organize society by giving it a new mayor 
worthy of ourselves!’’ And thereupon the illustrious chairman of the 
Bottom Club sate down. 

At the conclusion of this powerful and majestic effort, the committee 
might have laughed, had they not reflected that the speaker controlled a 
couple of hundred votes or so—the disciples and dependents of the Bottom 
Club—and they, therefore, on the contrary, looked extremely grave and 
respectful. 

Candidates now began to be proclaimed by the score; sometimes they 
were let slip—one by one in quick succession—then half a dozen pro- 

ounders would rise and discharge their names among the committee in a 
ody. Thechairman was constantly up shouting order; and whenever a 
pause occurred some member or other would spring to his legs, and call 
their attention to the undoubted claims, the unsurpassed, unequalled, and 
unrivalled services of the Smith or Brown whom he happened to advocate. 

At length, after a great number of ballotings, and a great variety of 
fortune, the contest was narrowed to two candidates; upon these the 
divided members of the Convention pitched their whole strength and 
stripping themselves to a final rencontre, they respectively entered upon 
the public and private history of the gentlemen in question, with a minute- 
ness and eagerness of biographical ardor quite astonishing. 

One of these was Mr. Blut, a wholesale grocer; the other, Gallipot, a 
retail painter. Mr. Bluff was a stout, comely gentleman ; Gallipot thin and 
livid, as became his trade; Mr. Bluff leaned toward the elegant and ornate 
in dress ; Gallipot, te the vernacular and home-spun. Mr. Egbert Bluf 
exercised his wholesale ingenuity, in disposing of pipes, puncheons, casks 
and merchandize in gross; while the revenues of Gallipot accrued from 
the embellishment, by retail, of the houses of the middle class, the adorn- 
ment of tradesmen’s boards, and the displays of professional literature on 
attorney’s signs. Mr. Bluff, the master of every elegant accomplishment, 
from the delicate swaying of a cane, upto the cock of a hat and the pro- 

er wearing of a rufile—belonging to the Ionian order of candidates ; 
oo rough in dress, blunt of speech, rude of grasp, was of the sterner 

orice. 

The two candidates, so contrasted, stood palpelty before the mind’s eye 
of the committee; and it was their present und immediate duty to deter- 
mine, not the separate value of each of their qualities in itself; but their 
aggregate influence in either candidate on the community and their value 
when translated in good current votes. 
~ How many streets’ how om blocks, squares, wards, could they re- 
eporeny command! Ail they had done, through many years of — 
gle and endeavor in their various callings, tor they were both men in mi 
dle life, was now to be nicely weighed against ballots, little talismanie 
papers—the secret prescriptions of the public acting as the physician; 
the whole life of each to be tallied off against so many of these mystic 
counters. 

“ As for Mr. Bluff,” said Mr. Fishblatt, who was always the first to de- 
liver his views on the topic before the committee, “ | beg to know, whether 
it is true, as I am informed, he is the gentleman that wears a lepine watch 
with five jewels? Before receiving an answer to this, | would inquire, 
whether Mr. Bluff keeps a carriage, with a black footman in a silver- 
buckled hat and white cambrie pocket handkerchief? Also, could any 
member of the committee instruct him whether Mr. Bluff’s pew was 
lined with red damask and fastened with copper tacks, rotten-stoned every 
Saturday morning by one of the servants, privily admitted to the church? 
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Mr. Bluff might dress his children in scalloped collars and laced panta- 
lettes—the children of a public man did not always belong to a 
(although he sometimes made it a present of them when he died) but 
what business had Mr. Bluff to put two stone dogs on his stoop! If they 
had been lions, he (Mr. Fishblatt) might have forgiven him ; two great 
roaring open-mouthed lions; even a pair of elephants. These were noble 
animals. But dogs! Had any gentleman of the committee kept a diary 
of Mr. Bluff’s doings for the past fifteen years? Was any one prepared 
to say what had been his private and personal habits, during that time? 


If not, the committee were entering upon a most solemn and important. 


business, with very imperfect materials in their hands. He had heard 
that there had been a lurking committee of five or more to institute a watch 
upon Mr. Bluff ; to have an eye upon all he did and said from the first 
moment he was contemplated as a candidate. Where was that com- 
mittee? They had followed him, Mr. Bluff, he had been informed in con- 
fidence, for more than two weeks; kuew all! his opinions as expressed in 
various places of public and private resort. Mr. Fishblatt would like to 
see their minutes. He had been told that Mr. Bluff had been measured 


in all the past fortnight, for two new coats, and a new double vest of black 
velvet. at was the meaning of this ?”’ 


Mr. Fishblatt had spoken in his hat, which he insisted on, in despite the 
remonstrance of the brick-complexioned chairman, as being more formida- 
able, and more ney to strict congressional method, when at this 
juncture, occasioned by the loud and peremptory character of his oratory, 
or from some other adequate cause, a Lease trumpet fixed against the ceil- 
ing was dislodged, and striking Mr. Fishblatt on the crown, buried bim to 
the eyes. Before he could fairly emerge from this sudden midnight and 
renew his appeal, another — had possession of the floor. 

“ He had satisfied himself,” this was a gentleman of a very nice and 
accurate turn of mind—* of the exact number of three-story brick tene- 
ments in the city and county of New York. He would’nt say how many 
there were, because he knew, and that was enough. Every brick tenement 
had its own voters—say three to each: very good. Around these were 
scattered a great many low-roofed wooden buildings. Three stories was 
always commanding: every three story—that was his view—would carry 
three frame houses with it to the polls. There was a calculation, and if 

r. Bluff was’nt the man, he had no more to say!” 

And so this calculating prodigy sate down. 

“Will the committee be cautious,” followed a dark-looking member, 
with a low forehead, from which a shock of jet black hair bristled and 
stood straight up,and a very harsh voice, “ will they look out what they’re 
at? Gallipot’s a painter: there’s no objection to that. He’s a working- 
man,and rolls back his sleeves when he’s on a te He bas a right. 
a Gallipot ’s a popular man—who says he is'nt? What's the matter 
then? I know what’s the matter—Gallipot, this Peleg Gallipot afore the 
committee, had lately painted a Presbyterian church! There was a snag, 
get over itif you can!”’ 

To tell the truth, this wasa snag ; the friends of Gallipot felt that it was, 
and, for a time, the Bluffites had it all theirown way. Here were the re- 
ligious prejudices of the community, by a single act of the unfortunate 
ee a arrayed in deadly hostility against him: all the other sects 
would go againsthim toa man. Gallipot had, in some unhappy moment 
of professional hallucination, painted a Presbyterian church. In this 
state of affairs the question was about to be put. 

“Hold a minute, my excellent friends,’ said the very mild gentleman 
who had spoken once before. “Mr. Gallipot wishes to get upon his legs, 
and I hope you will allow him achance. ‘They need have no fears—they 
oat put their minds at rest at once about a religious antipathy to Mr. 
Gallipot. It was true, and he felt it his duty to confess it, Mr. G. had 
painted a Presbyterian church a short time ago: it was also true, and he 
felt great pleasure in being able to make the statement, Mr. G. was now, 
also, under contract to paintan Episccpal church, also a Quaker meeting- 
house, also a Unitarian chapel. There was an antidote; and, now, the 
sooner they went into an election, the better he and other friends of the 
poor man’s candidate (as he would venture to call his worthy friend) 
would like it!” J 
* Notwithstanding another last desperate attempt on the part of Mr. Cut- 
bill’s champion to press the claims of that philanthropist on their attention, 
they did go into an election, and Gallipot was the man. The announce- 
ment of this result was hailed by the friends of Gallipot in the committee, 
with shouts and wring tm and as soon as it was made known below, 
where they had been kept throughout the evening in a state of feverish 
excitement by the contradictory reports of various members, who had 
aaegen down into the tap-room from time to time, by similar demonstra- 

ons. 

During all these deliberations, harangues and ballotings of the Con- 
vention, Puffer, under judicious advisement, had refrained from any public 
expression of his opinions; but, as an offset to this inactivity, had gone 
about the committee-room and declared himself privately, separately and 
apart to each member, in behalf of his candidate, and had taken great 

ns, when it came toa final and decisive bailot, to cast his vote—and to 
ave itso known by his friends, in favor of Gallipot, the strongest man. 
When the committee was dismissed, to avoid troublesome questionings or 
reproaches, Puffer escaped as swiftly as he could, not even tarrying to 
interchange a word with Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, who, somewhat discom- 
fitted by the sudden rebuff he had met, pushed his way, as stately as ever, 
through the crowd in the bar-room, not deigning speech or recognition to 
a solitary soul. 

Did no thought of the kind old man enter Puffer’s mind as he departed 
from Fogfire Hall? No thought of the first strange interview, the kind 
counsel, the anxious look? It did: and Puffer dwelt upon it till it all 
rose up anew before him, bright and fresh as the reality. Out of the past 
—the brief but eventful interval—the old man came shambling forth with 
the old gait, the sidelong demeanor; the one eve closed, and the one fixed 
upon him. He walked by Puffer’s side all the way home to the Fork; 
and when sleep and darkness again closed in upon him, again the little 
paralytic crossed and re-crossed before him in tears and laughter; and 


was, finally, lost in a deep gloom, which compassed him in and shut him 
from the sight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CERTAIN DISTINGUISHED PERSONS NEGOTIATE WITH THE NEWS-BOYS. 
THE two parties, it was now quite obvious, were rapidly approaching 
ahe field of encounter. Both were on the alert for recruits; basy at the 








drum, keeping up such uproar as they could; summoning meetings; de- 
spatching spies to the opposite camp; in a word, availing themselves of 
every opening to obtain an advantage over the adversary. Among other 
schemes, it was thought expedient to secure, as early as possible, the ser 

vices of acorps of bold, active and ready-witted bill-posters, who would 
not only come in aid of the Bottom Club and other fraternities of that 
class, in laying waste and ravaging the enemies’ placards, but also serve 
by their ingenuity and vigor, to give prominence and conspicuous display 
to their own calls and handbills. 

On this service Mr. Fishblatt_ and Puffer Hopkins, as combining great 
readiness of invention, with handsome powers of persuasion, were named ; 
and Puffer, accordingly, one evening called by appointment on his asso- 
ciate, to set out with him on the performance of this delicate duty. 

Mr. Fishblatt was discovered, as might — have been expected, in 
his high-backed chair, in nearly the same attitude as before, with an im- 
mense newspaper,---it was larger than the other, and had sprung up in 
the interval,---in his outstretched arms ; his feet braced against the wall; 
and ranging with his eye up and down the long columns of solid print, 
like a dragoon under demonaical possession. It was a little time before 
Puffer’s entrance caught his attention ; but whenit did, he sprang sudden- 
ly to his feet, welcomed him, and spreading the great sheet over a horse 
by the fire,---which contrivance he had been driven upon by the extraor- 
dinary expansion of the weekl ka he would be ready in a trice. 

“A wonderful age this,” said Mr. Fishblatt, while in act of enduing his 
long brown overcoat, “an astonishing, an immense age ; all the ages that 
have gone before it, should be counted as nothing, sir, and this year, this 
very year of our Lord, should be called the year one. We do our ances- 
tors too much honor by keeping any accounts with them. We shouldcut 
them at once; deny any knowledge of them. They were a poor, mean, 
miserable set of sneaking folio-readers; do you know that? The editor 
of this paper, sir”’ pursued Mr. Fishblatt, grasping a sturdy stick that 
stood in a corner, “is a wonderful man. His sheet is two inches longer 
and four inches broader than any other in the country; he always has 
news an hour and three quarters in advance of the regular mail; and he 
has lately---there’s enterprise for you---purchased a small blood poney to 
ride down to the office with his leaders. It’s astonishing to think what a 
popularity this man i ; he’s known from one end of the country to 
the other, and gives us a alf column of notices of his paper every week, 
speaking of him---him individually---in the very handsomest_terms.--- 

here’s the Nauvoo ‘ Bludgeon’ says he wields a trenchant and vigorous 
pen---yes sir, the Nauvoo ‘ Bludgeon’ says that---then the Potomac 
‘Trampet’ admits he has an unrivalled genius for the more elegant spe- 
cies of composition; and by the Western ‘ Thunder-gust,’ which has just 
come in, I see they allow him ‘a penetrating eye and a remarkable talent 
for journalism.’ He's a wonderful man:---we must go.” And forth they 
issued. - They struck ae the heart of the city for the quarter they 
were in quest of; Mr. Fishblatt, whenever they passed through an ob- 
scure street, unbending a little and addressing his companion in @ familiar 
tone, but as soon as ever they were abroad again in a great thoroughfare, 
he stretched himself to his full stature, and marched forward very grave- 
ly, without so much as uttering a word. From the manner in which he 
wielded the cane that he bore in his hand---sometimes twirling it about in 
his fingers, sometimes making a home-thrust at an imaginary object just 
before him---he may have been employed in revolving a passage or two of 
declamation: any how, so they walked on. An old dingy building soon 
stood before them, and they knew they had reached their destination.--- 
The quarter in which the Or arrived was gross, squalid and unclean, 
and the building itself seemed a natural production of the soil, and not 
the work of human hands. Abroad gaping area was there, in which such 
other fungi of the place, as broken quarter-kegs, stocking-ends, and shat- 
tered hats lay in heaps about, and into this they plunged. 

They descended a few steps; and by the aid ofa flickering lamp getting into 
an unclean passage, the walls of which were embellished with numerous im- 
pressions of small hands taken in primitive earth, they reached a door from 
which a great hubbub of voices and confused sounds constantly voces 
Herethey entered, and found themselves ina low-roofed apartment, lighted 
by various glittering and resplendent reflectors pinned against upright posts 
at the side: around the whole room there was a narrow bench, and at the 
further extremity was a desk several feet above the level of the floor.--- 
Pufier and his companion were ushered to a place by the side of the 
desk; atall young gentleman, who seemed to act as president, or chair- 
man, stood up and knocked on the board before him, in imitation of a pop- 
ular tune, when there came pouring in ata side passage, which Puffer had 
not at first observed, a swarm of youths, of all sizes, ages and complex- 
ions ; dressed in all possible varieties of apparel ; and bearing themselves 
with as 
gentlemen that could be found. Many of them bore in their hands three- 
penny pies, out of which, from time to time, they cut a mouthful : many 
more carried cigars in the corners of their mouths, at which they puffed 
with an exem o vehemence and unction. At another bidding they 
were all seated, or gathered in groups and clusters about pillars in the 
middle of the apartment, and pausing for a season in their respective la- 
bors, turned their faces toward the tall chairman. 

“Ge’mmen!”’ said the chief of the news-boys, rising in his place, hav- 
ing first priggishly buttoned his coat and thrust a broken yellow handker- 
chief in his breast, “Ge’mmen !" said he, “we all knows---what we've 
come here for, to-night. You know Tom Hurley, and Joe Shirks, and Bill 
Gidney---what we’re come here for to do. We all knows what a low ebb 
*Mery-kin literature had got to, when we took hold of it. We all knows 
what it is now---the werry me and ornament of the earth. I can say it of 
a truth, ge’inmen, that Bill Gidney, the activest news-boy in the metropo- 
lis, is a honor to his species: so is Joe Shirks, and so is Tom Hurley.--- 
Where was natyve genius afore we took hold of it ?—it was a bud in the 
worm, a undeveloped onion. What's the complaint now? There’s tow 
much genius, too much surprisin’ talent and keen obserwation and over 
powerin’ eloquence. King Solomon and the greasy wise men ’ud be 
ashamed o’ themselves, if they only knew Mr. Flabby, what edits the 
‘Empty Puncheon, or Mr. Busts, what conducts the ‘ Daily Bladder,’ or 
Mr. 5 oater, what writes four-horse leaders for the ‘ Junk Bottle, but 
what’s going to be the head man of the new and interestin’ paper, called- 
the ‘Mammoth Mug.’ That'll be a remarkable paper, ge’mmen: de , 
on it! The uncommon stock of brains put into that newspaper will be 


mere waste; it'll be a extravagant usin’ up o’ the human intellect. For 
myself, ge’mmen, if you ask my views of litter-a-toor, 1 don’t hesitate to- 


great freedom and independence of demeanor as any number of. 
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say, in vun sense 0’ the word, excuse the expression, it’s nothin’ but a 
powerful combination 0’ rags and brass: by which I means to say, it 
takes a uncommon quantity o’rags to make the paper of, and it takes a 


uncommon sight o’ brass and courage to make the paper full 0’ readin’ | 


matter. Now what's our duty! Shall we give the cause of natyve ge- 
nius the go-by; a sort of a wink to a blind horse, instead of a nice nod of 
encouragement! As long as we can make twenty-five off a hundred, and 
junches—shall we give it up?” : 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a terrific and general cry of “ No, 
no.” “Carry that man to Bellewue: he’s lost his wits!” ‘ 

It was quite obvious that his excellency, the chairman, wes prepared 
stull further to thrill and enlighten them with his peculiar eloquence: but 
at this stage of the proceedings there came into the meeting, pushing his 
way through the news-boys, with the most easy, natural and serene 
self-possession—a stout, blustering fellow, with great staring eyes—not 
altogether ill-looking either—a red neckerchief about his throat, a frock- 
coat flaunting from his side, his hair in disorder, and his countenance beam- 
ing with a broad, unrestrained expression of assurance and conceit. This 
was aneditor. It was Piddleton Bloater himself; and Piddleton Bloat- 
er, the Mighty, the Immense, the Immeasurable, had come to bargain 
with the news-boys to take an interest in a new journal in which he was 
about to embark his magnificent talents. 

“ The new paper to be issued on Saturday morning,” said Mr. Bloater, 
looking gigantic, so as to overawe the juvenile gentry before him, “ will 
be the completest paper ever published ; eight feet square, honest meas- 
ure; illustrated by the most splendid wood-cuts, head-pieces, tail-pieces, 
and so forth, by the most celebrated artists. Correspondents in every 
none 4 of the world. We have already engaged Commissioner Lin for 
the Chinese department; president Boyer, of Hayti, does the African 
branch. The board of Dircetors of the N. Y.Gas Company are retained 
as regular contributors. Mr. Bulfinch Twaddle will furnish a poem to 
every number. We expect to have a circulation of one hundred and fifty 
thousand by the end of the present year: in fact, we have it already, al- 
though they hav’nt all paid in yet. We intend to make the ‘Mug’ the 
most remarkable journal of the ‘day. The ‘Mug’ must go. Don't all 
speak at once !”’ kd 

Here the orator produced from bis coat-pocket a great red handkerchief, 
the duplicate segment of that about his neck, which he unfurled with a 
flourish, and disclosed before the gaze of the assembled news-boys, the 
words, “ Tue Mammotra Muc—Edited by PippLeton Bioarer, Es@.,” 
wrought thereon in portentous capitals. "This movement was hailed with 
a cheer, and as he waived it about his head, and reddened in the face by 
the exertion, the cheers grew in energy and emphasis. 

_“ But gentlemen,” continued Mr. Bloater, when the enthusiasm had a 
little abated, sinking his voice to an awful whisper, “ there’s a secret I’ve 
got to disclose, that will astonish you. Prepare yourselves. Brace up, 
and hold fast of each other. Rum-Fusti, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, is 
—r to write an entirely original Continuous Tale for the ‘Mug 
to be contributed exclusively to the ‘ Mug’ and to no other paper!” 

This had a fine sounding style, and the news-boys, from the very cir- 
cumstance of not apprehending it very thoroughly, cheered and shouted 
more heartily than ever. With this tremendous announcement, Mr. Pid- 
dleton Bloater paused and taking a note-book from his pocket, said he 
was ready for orders; but hoped they would restrain themselves, and not 
come on too fast. 

“Eight feet square—that’s ever so many thousand surface inches!’ 
said Master Tom Hurly, a pale faced news-boy, apparelled in a long tail 
coat, with metal buttons. “ I’m death for the Mug, Mr. Bloater. Vl! 
cut the ‘Empty Puncheon,’ and take a hundred Mugs to start with.” 

“The Puncheon! How in the name of Heaven could any one patron- 
ize that miserable abortion!" exclaimed Mr. Bloater. “Flabby’s a poor 
withered aligator ; and the Puncheon a mere ‘pothecary’s show-bottle, 
that shines a mile or two off, but’s nething after all but colored water, 
and that not fit to drink.” 

“If Rum-Buster out o’ Noah's ark, writes for the first nnmber,’”’ said 
Master Gidney, a small, corpulent, jolly-looking fellow, in a roundabout 
and tasselled cap, grinning, and speaking up, as he cocked it on his brow, 
“I'll cut in for a gross of number one; if I seed his Tale’s name in big 
letter on the fences, it ’ud give me confidence, and I might go in for a 
couple o’ hundred; but that’s as many as ‘ud do, till I have a interview 
with the fire-board makers.” 

Mr. Bloater, not exactly understanding how a privity of knowledge be- 
tween the fire-board makers and Master Gidney could affect the sale of 
the Mug, looked upon the youth approvingly, and dashed his open palm 
upon his leg, crying out that was “juicy, and just the thing!” 

“ I think Busts of the ‘Deily Bladder’ is breaking down,” interposed 
another news-vender, in a suit all shreds and patches, with an unclean 
face, uncombed hair, (the prevailing fashion of the place) and no cover- 
ing to his head. “He writes all his editorials in a cheer made out of the 
staves of a ram cask: he loves the smell of the thing wonderfully; and 
has to be tied in by the foreman, while he’s writin’. ‘Busts writes a his- 
tory of his sprees over night, in somebody else’s name, and that fills up 
the Police Head. I'll take fifty ‘ Mugs’ fresh and bright, with the froth on.” 

The best thing vou could do, my lad!”’ cried Mr. Bloater from where 
he stood, smiling. ‘“ That Busts is a poor miserable wretch: a viper in 
the uniform of the rifle brigade, and he kills character by the platoon.— 
They call Busts a keen observer of life! so he is of animaleu!e that live 
in the kennel : there is’nt a viler wretch on the face of the earth than this 
same Busts, if you except, Flabby of the ‘Empty Puncheon!’ But how 
many copies do you take Mr. Chairman!” asked Mr. Bloater turning 
toward that functionary: “I know you to be one of the longest-legged 
and loudest-voiced of the Society.” 

“ That's a wery delicate question sir,” answered the president, rising 
with dignity, and buttoning his coat calmly as he ascended, “a wery del- 
ieate question—unless I was informed of the principles the Mug ’s to 
be conducted on: does it go Captain Kidd, or the moral code ?” 

“Captain Kidd—decidedly,” rejoined Mr. Piddleton Bloater. ‘‘ We 
shall pirate all foreigu tales regularly; and where we can — proof 
sheets shall publish in advance of the author himself; shall in all cases 
employ third-rate native writers at journeymen-cobbler’s wages, and 
swear to their genius as a matter of business ; shall — the old annuals 
and almanacs, systematically, as select extracts and tacetie, and shall re- 

roduce their cuts and illustrations, as new designs from the burin of Mr. 

into, the celebrated engraver. 
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“ That'll do—that’ll do,” cried thefchairman, interrupting the speaker. 
* Set me down for the balance of the fust edition: itll be a fust rate pa- 
per, and conducted on fust rate principles.” 

“ There’s another thing,’ said Mr. Bloater, continuing the subject, 
“another thing to be distinctly and clearly understood, Whoever writes 
the chief article of the Mug is to be the great writer—the biggest penman 
in America, for that week. For instance, if it should even be Busts or 
or Flabby ; Flabby is to be advertised as an angel in large caps, and Busts 
as a genius of the first water.” 

‘“* Of course!” cried the president: “ Of course !”’ echoed the news-boys 
to aman, who understood this policy thoroughly. 

“ With this understanding, ll say good night to you,” said Mr. Bloat- 
er, wiping his brow. “I hope you'll be in good voice for the first day + Pd 
suggest a little practice in crying false alarms for a night or two, the 
length of a half a dozen streets.” 

“We does that regularly,’ answered Master Joe Shirks, “ and some of 
us goes on amateur duty as oyster boys, when shell fish ’s in season and 
big enough to ery!” 

Vith this satisfactory assurance, Mr. Piddleton Bloater departed 
sounding the natural trumpet of his nose with all his might as he went. 

“Who knows, but some of these youth,” asked Mr. Fisblatt, who had 
been thrown into temporary shade by the presence of so astounding a ge- 
nius, Wheeling about and looking Puffer full in the face, “may come to 
serve their country one of these days in the halls of legislation? Who 
knows but nature may be unconsciously training in the erier of a ‘Junk 
Bottle,’ a future speaker of the House? or in the street shouter of the 
‘Empty Puncheon,’ a leading Congressional orator? I begin to think its 
the true training for rhetorical talent; and why should not their ambition 
be turned in this direction? My young friends and Mr. President,” he 
continued, elevating his voice, now that he was fairly roused, and falling 
back a step or two, “ To return to what I was about to say when interrup- 
ted by Mr. Bloater—I would put it to your patriotism, whether vou should 
not withdraw for a time from the literary luxury of crying the news and 
take an active part in public affairs. Here is a noble opportunity to serve 
your conntry, my young friends: don’t let it pass. Gidney and Shirks 
and Hurley—for such | understand to be the names of some of you— 
have now an enviable opportunity of achieving lasting glory. Think of 
it, you may save your country: the conspicuous exhibition of a placard 
by your ingenuity may draw to the polls, say only a single voter, that vo- 
ter casts for Gallipot, and the business is done. Give up every thing to 
serve your country, abandon your cherished pursuits, sacrifice your feel- 
ings, and endear yourselves to all the good and virtuous, and public-spir- 
ited throughout this great metropolis—this mighty nation !”’ 

“ For my part,” responded Mr. Gidney, who was the. first to rise, “E 
considers it degradin’ for a news-boy to become a bill-sticker ; it’s lower- 
in’ oneself in the scale of society and makin’ a object of himself for all 
future times and generations. The woice of Fame is agin it” 

“You are wrong, my young friend,’ continued Mr. Fishblatt, rising 
again majestically, stretching out his right hand and depositing it on the 
desk top, while he passed his left behind his person, and thrust it in one 
of the nether pockets of his coat. “The vocation of a bill-sticker is a 
highly honorable one and admits of a great expansion of natural talent. 
What does he do?) Why Mr. Chairman, he makes dumb walls and dead 
stones speak; he puts a tongue in the old thirsty street pump; and he 
causes aauhon and bulk-heads to cry aloud and shout out, at all hours, 
day and night; night and day. Isn’tthatenough? Where do you find 
the bill-sticker ? Vhy he’s at the bottom, the very ne mover and get- 
ter up of all public gatherings, concerts, lectures, balloonings, ballotings, 
packet-sailings, fairs, shows and spectacles. He’s the prompter and bell- 
puller of society. Isn’t this an honorable calling? Why, sir, next to the 
popular preacher and the popular author, the bill-sticker is certainly the 
greatest benefactor of his race!” 
~ As soon as Mr. Fishblatt had taken his seat, after this powerful out- 
break, Master Joe Shirks rose in reply. 

“ We can’t do it—no how,” said Master Shirks, addressing the chair.— 
“ We are pledged contrarywise to the citizens of New York. What'll 
they say, i’d like to know, when you, Mr. Chairman, and I, and Bill Gid- 
ney here, looses our voice, and cry no more papers than if we was dumb- 
fish and flounders. Papers must be cried; and there’s the Extra’s— 
who’s to know anything about that ’ere sudden mvr ‘er, where a affection- 
ate husband has chopped his wife into tender-loins, with a new broad-axe, 
or that ’ere deonth cose of explosion, where the benevolent gentleman 
has called a tea-party over his steamboat boiler, and blowed ’em all to at- 
toms with gitting the fun and the jollification up too high? What's to be- 
come of these little things, sir, if we go off duty. It’s easy to see, with- 
out a telyscop, or a constable’s rs, the city ud have a shock of the 
apoplexy, and go into fits regularly till we begun to cry again. The 
news-boys, sir, and we all knows it—but we’re too modest to say it out of 
doors—is the moral lamplighters of this ’ere city. The ge’mmen talks 
about public affairs: that’s a good ‘un, as if we didn’t keep the public 
mind straight about all that ere! If the Englishers go up in the bowels 
of China, and drink up all the old hyson, that’s been laid away there, dry- 
ing and gitting strength for four hundred year, I guess we knows it!— 
What's the use of all our private interviews with the pressmen and clerks 
about Extras, if it don’t come tothat? By private advices we learns that 
the Florida Indians all waded in a body into a large swamp, end commit~ 
ted soo-cide by holding each others heads under water, on the nineteenth 
instant: where do you get all that from old fellow! Why from news-boy, 
Tom or news-boy Bill or Joe Shirks, your servant. 

“ [I’m agin the motion, Mr. Cheerman, and move we sticks to our busi- 
ness, and lets every body else stick to theirs !” . : 

Another young gentleman followed who couldn’t think of the proposi- 
tion, as he had been assured, from good sources, that there were to be four 
powerful Extras issued in the course of the month—containing a vast deal 
of inflammable information, in advance of all the regular packets, steam» 
ers and stages; and for his part, he wouldn’t lose the chance. Theatre- 
money was low in his pocket—he hadn't seen a mellow-drama for a week, 
and it was asking too much of him. 

Another was willing to do all ke could to forward the proposition; but 
he'd like to know why the ge’mmen didn't stick the bills himself; he 
seemed to have good legs of his own, and a very respectable pair of reach 
ers. Atthis suggestion the chairman cried “ order,’ and there was a ge- 
neral shout of disapprobation at the line of questioning adopted by the 
young gentleman. 
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After a pretty thorough discussion upon the subject, when no satisfac- 
tory result ible, the chairman himself arose. 

Ge’immen!”’ said he, “this'll never do. These ge’mmen come to us 
with the very highest recommendations, and from the very most respect- 
able quarters. We musn’t let ’em go away without a lift. We can hel 
*em,and we must. Now, there is in this very meeting, and I’m not afrai 
to say it, certain young gentlemen that had better go to be bill-stickers 
afore their healths is ruined and entirely broken up. ere’s one of us— 
I don’t mention names, ge’mmen—that bursted his voice on extra Junks 
last week; he was entirely too wiolent on the China question. His voice 
is gone. Then there’s another of us—you recollect him, ge’mmen—who 
broke down (there was uit for you) in the werry middle of the street, 
with a werry exciting number of the ‘ Puncheon’ (containing all them 
pleasant particulars about the two dead bodies found in a gen’leman’s iron 
safe) under his arm, tryin’ to do justice to it. How many wictims of weto 
messages there is in this room, | wouldn't like to say: but I do know that 
-a weto message from the presidin’ chief of these United States, and a in- 
GSuenza is equally fatal to the woice of the news-boy. Then there’s you, 
ikey Larkins,” continued the chairman, addressing a lumbering, over- 
grown fellow, that stood shouldering a post in the corner: “ Haven't I 
told you more nor twenty times that you’r beyond the vprere | age. Its 
immoral of such a weteran as you to be c rin’ rs about New York 
streets: don’t you see that you're too big a build, that you're lame of one 
leg and short of an eye; and yet you will keep hanging about the offices, 
and cutting in as if you was born to the business. Ge’mmen, let's give 
Mr. Fishblatt six to begin with (Ikey Larkins for one) and throw ’em in 
one a day as fast as they break down. It’s carried!” 

And in this summary way the mission of Puffer Hopkins and Mr. Fish- 
blatt was accomplished, and amidst an uproar of cries, among which they 
heard above all others “ three cheers for the cheer!” and “ikey Larkins 
ts a “* extra foolish’ ’’—they left. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
STRANGE MATTER : PERHAPS NOT WITHOUT METHOD. 

Ar early morning—the very hour, or nearly so, when Puffer Hopkins 
‘was holding an interview with the two women—an aged figure, wild and 
distracted, wandered about the fields beyond the city. His steps were un- 
¢ertain and his whole look and action full of confusion and doubt: 
he seemed to be seeking something that was not to be found, and 
wherever he cast his eyes, wondered that it was not there. Where 
he had past the night, God only knows; but now that it was morn- 
ing, he came abroad, drenched, disordered in dress, and wavered and gro- 
ped about in the clear sunshine as if it had been mist. Bewildered and 
with troubled steps, he crossed the low hollows and meadows ; straggled 
more perplexed than ever, through a crowded orchard ; and at length stood 
on an ancient highway, the old Post Road. The moment his steps touch- 
ed the road, they seemed on a familiar track ; his look brightened ; and 
-with a gleaming countenance, he glanced about, till his eye tell on an old, 
faded country house. What joyful and happy gleains broke through the 
old man’s features as he looked upon that old faded house! His eyes 
sparkled, his hands trembled for joy ; and he raised them up and streteh- 
ed them forth as if he could grasp that building, as a familiar friend, by 
an outstretched hand. Then the brightness passed away from his look ; 
he was deeply moved, and in his agitation could scarcely drag himself to 
the spot where his eyes were fixed. With trembling hand he lifted the 
iatchet of the gate ; and as he walked up the path, he shook like one in a 


m. 

Many times he walked round and round the house, before he entered. 

‘Then he went to the rear, raised a door that led to a ground cellar, and 
d for a long space down in the gloom of the earth before he would 
Saccead. Through heaps of lumber, o!d decaying casks, and other an- 
cient fragments, he picked his way; holding his breath and spreading out 
his arms before him. He soon found stairs that led into the upper cham- 
ers, and climbing these, he was in an apartment all dust and darkness, 
still as death, barren and silent as the grave itself. He paused and listen- 
ed,as if he expected the approxch of some well-known tread ; the greet- 
img, perhaps, of a familiar voice. No voice answered—how could it at 
that lapse of time, uuless it had lingered in the corners and recesses of 
the chamber, years after its owner was laid in the earth ? 

“* Shall L let the morning light in upon all these !”’ said the old man, 
who called up in his pice vivid image of all that this chamber held: 
* not yet ; 1 think I could not bear it yet! 1 know that broad day is with- 
@ut,” he felt it more because of the darkness, “but I dare not let it in 
this chamier yet.” 

With tris he moved about the apartment, touching every thing with 
his hand—gently and kindly, as a blind man features and faces he would 
know—until he had gone through every article about the room, save one, 
and that was a chair—a simple, old fashioned arii*ehair, that stood by 
ths hearth. He many times approached this as if he would know it as 
he had known whatever else was there ; but his heart gave out and he 
fell back, leaning, in the darkness, against whatever chanced to be nearest. 

Wrought upon by his own fancy and these acts of association, finding 
these many endeavors to no purpose, he rushed to a window, burst its 
hasp, and casting its shutters wide back, turned about and straining his 
gaze upon the empty chair by the hearth, he fell down Tike one in a fit. 

Recovering, when the mid-day began to pour its warm beams into the 
chamber, he looked about the apartment, dwelling for a long time on each 
object ; but when his eye fell on a door which led into a small chamber 
im one corner of the room, a change came over his countenance, and he 
turned aside as if he dared not look that way again. Presently, however, 
and seemingly moved thereto by some sudden impulse, he proceeded to 
the door, which was closed, drew it open, and clutching the door-post to 
hold him up, he learned forward and looked within. There was nothing 
there but a nerrow truckle-bed with a single tattered blanket upon it, and 
the cords, such as were visible, mouldering and dragging upon the floor ; 
and yet whata shuddering horror crossed the old man’s face as he gazed 
upon it, how he trembled and bore heavily against the door-post, as if he 
had been sinitten blind and helpless by the shock of a sudden blow. 

He could neither enter nor retire ; but stood there like one rooted to the 

- His mind was dwelling on what had passed there twenty years 
before: a little hideous old man, older than himself, lay, shivering under 


that blanket—he saw every line of his countenance—resting on his elbow, 
straining his ear to catch what 


assed in the neighbori h 
ehuckling like a fiend, as he listened. eS een 
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Consciousness and some power of motion, by degrees came back ; he 
went away and sate down for a time, lost in a deep reverie ; then he rose, 
and going forward cautiously, as if under the horrible belief that, that 
other old man was lying in wait within—he closed the door, turned the 
key in the lock which groaned aloud, and caused him to start; placed a 
chair with its back against the door, dropped into the seat, and fixed his 
eyes, as if he would never remove them thence, upon the old arm-chair 
standing by the hearth. Sometimes he wept as he looked there ; then 
smiled, as if he would cheer some one that filled its seat; and then a 
keen anguish, an imploring look—full of sharpest desolation—shot into 
every feature and blinded his eyes with grief. 

In this ver he sate there for an hour or more, suffering with pangs 
that spake aloud in every line of his face, every muscle of his tortured 
old body—but immoveable. He strained his eyes forward—* She is 
going—God help us all—she is gone!” he cried, and broke from the: 
chamber. He speeded swiftly into the hall ; unfastened the door—the 
old bar crumbled as he pulled it down—and was in the open air. Much 
as he was moved, his feet yet lingered about the place; and while he 
wavered in his mind whether to stay or fly—standing and looking by turns 
back upon the house and out upon the road that stretched away into the 
country—his attention was fixed by a young figure that approached. It 
was a fair creature that he saw, not yet grown to the ae of care ; 
but, nevertheless, pale, travel-stained, and partly borne down by a bur- 
then (it was a plain willow basket) which she carried, and which she held 
close to her side. 

She was hurrying by, when the old man accosted her. 

“Stop me not, for heaven's sake, stop me not,” she cried, as Hobble- 
shank stood in her way. “Lite and death are in my steps. Death behind 
and death before me; and life only—a little lingering life—in such speed 
as I may make. I must be gone atonce!” 

The old man stood for a time, gazing at the pale young creature, and 
wondering what her meaning might be; recovering from his surprise, he 
presently laid his hand in hers (which was cold as marble) and said : 

“Come in with me; you are sick and weary—that you cannot deny— 
with long travel. You need rest, and may find a little here. I once 

ood right to say to all comers, ‘welcome here !"—that was many, many 
ong, dreary years ago—it was thena cheerful, merry house ; and now, 
we who are both stricken in sorrow, have a privilege anywhere, where 
darkness is, and dust and lonely gloom. Come in and rest.” 

As he spake, he drew her gently toward the house: she hesitated at 
first, and when she cast her eyes up at the old building, shuddered and 
started back as if it had been a prison ; but when she turned and saw 
tears streaming in the old man’s eyes—he had watched her with a sad 
constancy,—she smiled sorrowfully, and at once entered in. 

Why did she pause as she paced that broad old hall ? What were those 
crumbling old walls,and those fading figures painted to the ceiling, saying 
toher? She looked about like one restored to a world she had known 
before ; and could not tell where nor when. Wondering more and more, 
and on the watch at every step, like one that looks fora surprise, she was 
led by Hobbleshank, whose steps seemed moved that toe 1 a force he 
could not control, into the chamber where he had suffered so much, He 
would have closed the door behind therm, to shut off the cold airs thatdwelt 
about the hall. 

“In God’s name,” cried his young companion, “ do not shut this cham- 
ber up so tight ; you will stifle me. I had rather suffer all the unkindness 
of winter, than see any thing more of closed doors and darkened win- 
dows. Ihave seen enough already!” She looked uneasily about as she 
spake, sighed as in spite of herself, and was silent. 

“You have had heavy troubles, for one so young,’ said the old man, 
“I know you have: for your eyes seem to be looking not at present ob- 
jects, but on what is behind and far away !” 

“Don’t speak of them now,” she answered, drawing her breath short 
and fast; “but go out and look back upon the road, whether any travel- 
lers are coming this way in great haste. There will be a dark, deadly 
carriage close behind them.” 

Hobbleshank begged her to be seated, and went forth as she requested. 
He soon came back, and answered that there was none to be seen. 

“I strained my gaze,” said the old man, “the whole length of the 
road. Be com/‘orted; there is no one in pursuit.” 

“In pursuit?” she answered, lifting her eyes upon him with a broad 
look of surprise and wonder. “Then you know thet I have fled. Do 
you know from whom ?” 

“ How couldI fail to know?’ answered Hobbleshank, whose heart 
softened towards the gentle questioner. “You have fled from tyrants. I 
see no stripes upon your person ; you do not wear a prison garb ; and yet 
I will swear that you are flying fromthe most cursed, eruel, relentless des- 

otism that could be laid on a young spirit like yours, Some one that ma 
rave spered your fair flesh, has been cutting your young heart to the quic 
—has been breaking your beautiful hopes, one by one ; and you feel the 
sunshine and the free air to-day, for the first time, perhaps, im many a 
long year. Give an old man credit for some spirit of sorrowful judgment, 
and say I am right!’ 

Could the earnest truth with which Hobbleshank spake, out of the very 
bosom of a great inner world of sorrow in himself, fail to touch the other 
pale sufferer ? ‘ 

“Thave had some troubles,’ she answered, feigning to smile. “ But 
what of that,l am only grown old a little before my time. I will try to 
forget what is past; would God grant me strength to bear up agaimst 
what is tocome!”’ As she spake, adeadly paleness blanched her cheeks, 
and her eyes brightened into a yague splendor, that was almost fearful to 
look upon. ' X 

The old man sate fixed in his seat, gazing upon her ; while there came 
floating into his mind, and assuming form and color, as he watched her 
haggard look, her features white as the tombstone marble, and her thin 
trembling form, the memory of one just so troubled, shrunken and sorrow- 
ful, that faded away from that old arm-chair, a life-time ago. 

Each lost in their own wandering and troubled thoughts, they sate 
there dumb and silent as two images in a cold vault. 

“Do you dwell here?” she said atlength ; but seeing the dusty walls, 
from which the hangings tumbled piecemeal, and how dull cob-webs h d 
engrossed the corners of the room, she added, “ But I know you cannot. 

“ And yet I do,” answered Hobbleshank, “ in the spirit. mind has 
lived in these chambers for many years ; but this poor old body drags 
itself in yonder city. This house is mine, and yet not mine; rather it be- 
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longs to a child of mine, whether in his grave or no, I cannot tell.” 

“Then he may be happy!” she said. “Uhave looked down into many 
graves, and used to think them dreary. But now I know there are graves 
on earth, gloomier than any dug inthe soil. Why do I stay here, talking 
so: when I should be abroad on my journey? I would not have tarried— 
though I am glad for your sake and my own, now, that I did—had I not 
wished, mostiervently wished, to cross the threshold of the city with some 
strength and spiritto meet my task. IT must go. 

She rose ; possessed herself of the willow basket, which she had laid 
on the pene at her side, and took the old man by the hand. 

“I am sorry that you go,” he said, looking kindly upon the gentle crea- 
ture. “You know not what guests and fancies you leave me to. Can I 
go with you to the great city in no friendly service ?”” 

“In none whatever, I fear,” she answered. “My task is a simple 
one, and asks only a kindly spirit to fill it well. I go to tend at the bed- 
side of adear friend who is sick. I must hasten, or he may have bid the 
world goodby already. I think,” she added, laying her pale white hand 
upon the ‘sae’ Fog “| have some comfort here for him.” 

* An old man’s good wishes shall go with you every step! Cheer up 
and speed, then, if such be your errand: the city darkens apace, and I shal! 
be alone again, as I have been, and shall be, how long heaven knows.” 

He led her through the old broad hall; she looked at the dim old figures 
with the same strange interest as before ; and in a moment they stood 
upon the door-step. 

“Remember,” said Hobbleshank, “though we have met but once, we 
are old friends.” 

She pressed his hand closely in her own, and proceeded on her way.— 
Once forth upon the road again, she strained hereyes with painful earnest- 
ness toward the city, as if she could so call up out of all the great and 
turbid mass, the little bedside she wished to see ; pausing only once or 
= to look back at the old man, who at last fell’ within and closed the 

oor. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PALE TRAVELER ENTERS THE CITY. 

Sue had not walked far, when a sudden turn brought her where the 
road plunged down with a swift declivity at her feet. She stopped and 
trembled. Underneath her troubled eye lay the mighty metropolis, with 
its thousand chimnies, its blackened roofs, its solemn church-turrets and 
glittering vanes—spreading out wherever she gazed, and filling her mind 
with an indescribable awe. 

How dark, how cold and chill, seemed that multitude of houses to her! 
They suggested to her no thoughts of neighborhood and fellowship by 
their closeness, but rather one of dumb creatures huddled together by 
sheer necessity, to shut off the shivering airs that beset them from the 
rivers on either side. When she looked for broad and cheerful ways, and 
found ouly narrow streets that yawned like chasms and abysses along the 
house fronts; wher her eyes sought waving trees to gladden the air, in 
vain; her heart shrunk within her: it seemed to her a wilderness of dun- 
geons, and nothing more. A dark dismal mist, formed of dust, smoke, the 
reek of squalid streets, the breath of thousands and hundred thousands o! 
human beings—crept, like a black surge, slong the house-tops. 

The hoarse murmur deepened as night drew on; the moaning of one 
vexed with pain and confinement, of prisoners pining to be free. If the 
whole broad shadow of the city, cold and vast, fad allen on her spirit, it 
could not have chilled her more: but when the thought came to her again 
of the sacred errand on which she was bound, her heart was renewed, her 
eye brightened, and clasping her burden anew, she hurried on. And now 
the great city which she had wondered at, in its entirety and vastness, met 
her, part by part, and bewildered her with its countless details. There 
were country waggons hurrying out: sulkies, stanhopes, barouches fly- 
ing past as if desolation followed fast behind ; then great carts and trucks, 
loaded to the peak with heavy merchandise. All these she regarded with 
a wandering eye; but when she caught sight of dark foundation-stones, 
still clinging to the earth, where an old penitentiary had been lately razed 
to the ground—she felt the uses it had served. 

Whenever she passed houses with clgsed shutters, she shuddered and 
quickened her pace; to some there were barred windows—these she re- 

arded with a sidelong glance of curiosity, as if she expected to see pale 
aces peering out between the irons. Once she passed an old stone build- 
ing, with every casement from cellar to garret closely ironed; it was on- 
ly an old sugar-house, and she speeded past it as if it had been a jail. 

Full of vague fears, startled at every object that crossed her, sugges- 
tive in any, the remotest degree, of that she dreaded—and had good cause 
to dread the most—she hastened on. A green waggon, close and dark, 

sed her—the prison carriage, plying between the city prison and the 
sland—and: she felt it like a cloud as it hurried by. The very streets, 
murky as they were, seemed to close upon her in the distance, but open- 
ed again constantly as she advanced ; new houses, new sights and objects, 
springing as from a perpetual womb, out of the cloudy haze that lowered 
in her way. As far as her eye could pierce, the roads were dark with ve- 
kicles of one sort and another, crossing and re-crossing, rushing twnulta- 
ously in every direction; some driven by boys, some by men; some sit- 
ting under shelter, others, the cartmen, standing up in their professional 
frocks, with a firm hold upon the reins, darting rapidly from one side of 
the street to the other. Above the whole throng and procession, a great 
coach or stage at times towered up, over-topping the street, and swarming 
to its very summit with passengers. 

All along the way, people poured into the streets in uninterrupted sue- 
cession, out of damp, dull rooms ; out of narrow alleys; from work-shops ; 
from cellars; from churches; and the way was perpetually choked and 
glutted with the throng. What multitudes went past pent up in car- 
riages—a pleasure to thein, a hideous bondage, it seemed to her! 

he saw no one, not one, with gyves and irons on their limbs, and yet 
how care-worn, and bowed, and convict-like, they all looked to her! 

She passed along, looking anxiously at dark door-ways, at iron gates 
and steep areas, and heavy churches oppressing the earth with their mas- 
sive granite or marble ; smithies, where men were busy forging vast chains 
and cables; shops, where great locks and belts leaned m the windows. 
A long way after all these, she came upon a grim, ill-dressed, smoke- 
stained man, who bore in his hand a bunch of keys, which he grasped 
close and clashed together as he walked, and she pista from him as if 
he had been the deadliest and fastest of all the jailer race. Gazing fear- 
fully about in this way, she espied, far off, through a side-street, dimly 
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seen moving through the dusk, that grew every minute deeper, a hearse 
and funeral train—at that distance it seemed scarcely more thana shad- © 
ow—and a cold shudder crept through her frame. What if it were her 
friend, her dear friend, whose burial she thus regarded! Her first impulse 
wus to hasten after it; but ere she had taken many steps in this resolu- 
tion, it had glided away, and she returned to the path ol had been pur- 
suing. Night now came swittly on; the black shadows fell in broad 
masses in the streets; the confusion, the hurry, the press of life in every 
direction deepened. 

She moved along as speedily as she could,consulting from time to time 
at a window lamp, a chartshe had borne in her band all along. At inter- 
vals, as if by chance and no design, a public light broke out, sometimes im 
one quarter, sometimes in another, and glimmered with a feeble ray. 
This only made the gloom deeper and drearier than before ; and she kept, 
while she could, in the streets where the shop windows blazed upon the 
pavement. 

It was not easy for her, with all her care, her painful scrutiny of the 
_ she carried, and study of the sign-boards at the corners, to shape 
ier course aright. There was a street-fight once ; then a crowd gather- 
ed at the door of a show ; then a poor woman who was doling forth from 
the steps of a gentleman’s domicil, a piteous tale of poverty and suffering. 
Once there was a hideous cry, a light rose high in the air, and she looked 
about and saw more plainly than ever how darkness had stretched his 
mighty arms abroad and held the city in his grasp. 

Not a whit fairer or freer did the houses show to her now at night, than 
when she first beheld them and ever since ; they all seemed like graves ox 
tombs, or prison-fastnesses. Striking through thoroughfares that diverg- 
ed from the main path she had been travelling, she was gradually approac 
ing the point she sought. She passed a thoroughfare, little frequented, 
aitin the unfed lamps winked aud blinked at each other across the street, 
like so many decayed ghosts. Then another, where all the lights had 
gone out. Then others, until at length, by what she saw around, she felt 
that the object of her wish was near at hand. 

There was a square, so her chart informed her, here it was; a discolor- 
ed yellow house—here, too, ouly it seemed more golden and precious them 
the description allowed: and there, yes there, where her eyes were fix: 
as on a star, shone a little light, just at the height she might have look 
for. The house, the home, the shelter of her sick friend was found. 
door stood open to receive and welcome her in. She looked around, the 
tall houses that guarded the square growing blacker every minute, seem- 
ed frowning on her and gathermg about her, closer and closer, as if they 
would shut her in: she glanced timidly up to them, as if they had been im 
truth cruel living creatures, and trembling with fear and joy, fled into the 
house for shelter, like one pursued. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FOB AND HIS VISITER FROM THE COUNTRY. 

THE stairs were steep and narrow ; and as she clambered up, a thousand 
visions thronged about one and crowded in her way. At one time she was 
oppressed with the gloomy thought that he might be dead and gone: not 
to be found any more in that house, or any other of mortal habitation. 
Then all that great city, in the many dreadful and oppressive shapes it 
had taken in her mind, whirled past, filling the air with darkness, and con- 
fusion and boundless tumult. fi was a gloomy way for a poor lonely wo- 
man to travel—that ill-arranged stairway, lighted only by the chance 
flickering of cheapcandles, where the doors stood ajar, or by whatever of 
the public light strayed in through the entry windows. Every step 
brought her nearer to the chamber she sought; and although there were 
mauy others under that same rooff, children, and women, and aged men, 
dwelling in many apartments, (for they were all poor, and poverty straitens 
itself to a narrow fold,) she seemed to know that chamber only, among 
them all. 

At length she stood at the door; she knew it even in the dark, as her 
hand passed over it; she paused a moment, to gather strength and spirit. 
While she lingered, in a doap conflict of many emotions, she thought she 
heard the murmer of gentle music within ; it was fancy only, associating 
with the place an incident that raised it out of its low estate. She enter~ 
ed: there was the room lighted by a single candle, ¢leaming from the eor- 
ner where it stood, as cramped and narrow as ever; the asparagus in bot- 
tles; the chain of birds’ eggs against the wall ; the pot of plants brought 
in and stationed on the shelf; the blackbird in his cage, removed from his 
old look-out at the window and hung upon a beam inside ; and underneath 
these, where his waking eye could command them all, lay the little tailor, 
poor, wan, wasted with sickness, and slumbering from very want of 
strength. She looked upon him, scarcely believing it was he: she looked 
upou the objects which carried her mind far away, and she knew it was, 
indeed no other. She sank into a chair by the wall and looked around = 
hew strong was the sympathy of her fancy with the fancy of the sick man® 
While she gazed upon them, the room broadened into wide meadows , the 
asparagus sprigs shot up into fair, green trees; the birds’ eggs, in the in~ 
stant, swarmed with many beautiful and melodious lives; and the single 
blackbird darkened the air, as if he had been a whole flock in himself.— 
There was more freedom to her in that little room, than in all the broad 
streets she had wandered through ! 

Then she watched the sick man himself: so thin, se pale, he seemed to 
have come to her a long way out of the past, divested of all the clogs and 
shackles that had held him from her so long. He smiled: by that she 
knew him again. It was meant, she was sure, for herself; and her heart 
lightened at the thought. Dwelling upon it, remembering how often such 
a look had brightened that pale face in old days, her thoughts were led, 
by degrees, to the basket she had laid down at her side. Unclasping it 
with trembling hands, she brought from its bosom a slip of the wild-rose, 
which she carried gently and leid on the pillow by his brow, with the h 
that it might suggest to his dreams scenes, dear to him as life. She was 
right ; mingling with Lis own willing thoughts, what his sense reported to- 
him, there sprang up before him a fantasy of other days, so sweet, so life- 
like, so lively, that he smiled on it as ifithad been reality. His lips moved, 
and murmured softly, as to a listening ear. She glided quickly forward, 
and bent down to catch what he uttered: she would have given the world 
had his words—she thought she knew what they would say—been audible 

Presently the poor tailor wakened from his charmed slumber; sat up im 
his couch, and looked about. His eyes, which wandered as in seare 
something not present, no sooner fell on the pale visiter than they were 
fixed at once. Se unreal they seemed to each other,and yet jshadows of 
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what both knew well, they sat gazing into each other's eyes, without mo- 
on or utterance. 

“Martha ?” at last said Fob, whispering the name, in doubt whether he 
ear answered, or whether the vision would be dispelled, “ Martha 

pland ?’ 

She started up and rushed to his bedside. 

“1 thank God for this,” she cried, casting herself upon his neck ; “I had 
not hoped to see you alive!” 

“You should searcely think of the living,’ answered Fob, with an inex- 
pressible anguish in his look; “ you, who have been dead and buried 
three long years.” 

“Little better than that,” she answered, “ or not so good. A close, si- 
lent bondage in one’s father’s house, with eyes, colder than the grave- 
worms, ever fixed on you; all the motions of nature going on about you, 
so that you can hear the murmur and not share it; on the same earth with 
friends you love, and yet sundered, in an everlasting parting, from them: 
this is death. There can be no other and no worse.” 

“I could not, dear Martha—it was madness for me to dream, that you 
would come or could, when I sent for you. I was going to the grave you 
have prayed for so often ; and tarried werd to shake hands and part.” 

“It was only by long watching, and at last, by stealth that your message 
came to my hand. Yesterday at daybreak, the cruel guards, who have 
watched me so long, grew, for once, drowsy with sleep; I found access to 
an upper chamber, clambered to the roof; down upon the old outhouse, 
(you remember it well,) and at length leaped to the ground. In an hour— 
an hour sacred. to you—I was on my journey, and, now, foot-weary, as you 
may guess, but glad of heart, I am here.” 

“ Three years—what years—since the awful interdict that divided us 
was pronounced. It was folly that I, a poor, outcast, landless tailor, 
should lift my heart to you ; but with God's blessing, what I then gave 
has — (I know it has) in your silent prison, as well as it would 
with all the summer's sun, and the autumn’s bounty shed upon it. Three 
years; and now I look upon what my oe have wandered through the 
whole firmament in vain, to behold. ‘I have toiled, God knows, for this 
sight, and have failed till now.” 

“I saw you once, dear Fob,” she answered, returning his look of truth- 
ful fondness, “once only: and that was a year ago, yesterday, at dusk, 
sliding by the garden wall; they seized you and dragged you away be- 
fore my sight; and ever r, window was closed. TL.e morning 
light that came that way (they said) was to strong for my fading eyes.” 

“For many long days:” said Fob, “I was the ghost of that dwelling : 
I haunted all the ways that led to it—sometimes in the orchard, sometimes 
in the meadow, sometimes, as you saw, under the very eaves of the house 
itself. But to what purpose? I had been driven, you know, by the iron 
hand that no man can resist, the relentless law, from fields that were mine ; 
and men followed in its scent, and yelled on my steps, like so many hounds. 


I was buffeted, reproached, driven off like a dog, till Lcame to curse the | 


very house that held your enemies and mine. I have failed not, as you 
learned by what I wrote, to visit our old haunts, and to dream you back 
agein to the life we once led in woods and meadows, and by the margins 
of smiling streams. How has the time gone with you?” he asked ina 
choking voice, for he knew the answer too well, ‘You have had no free 
air for three weary years.” 

“ No breath whatever, ’ she said, and a deeper paleness struck through 
her features as she spoke, “closely housed—stealthily watched all that 
time ; while the story has gone abroad that I was deadly sick, of a sick- 
ness so frail and delicate, that nearest friends could not see me without 
endangering my life. A physician—a false, corrupt villian as God ever 
made—came at studious mtervals as if to my bedside, and went forth with 
a piteous sigh, shaking his head over the sad malady that could not be 
cured. So they thought. They deemed that disease of horrid bondage 
would never be conquered; but, thanks to Heaven, thanks, never too 
many nor too auvent t am a free child of the air and the open light once 
more!” 

Even while she spake, swift, copious tears gushed into her eyes; she 
ell upon her knees, and bowing her head upon the couch of her sick 
friend, felt that her heart was bursting with thoughts of past sufferance 
and present joy! Could Fob behold this, and fail to be moved? He 
looked upon her a moment; a pang writhed his countenance, and claspin 
one of her pale hands in his, he wept like a child. The wild slip wit 
which she had soothed his sleep, lay where all their tears fell upon it; and 
if it had budded that moment, and shot forth there, in fair green leaves 
and brighter flowers than bush or tree ever bore, would it have been less 

than a true testimony to the beautiful and gentle spirit of the hour? 

When they looked up again, the sorrow had passed from their brows, 
and they smiled on each other, with something like the gladness of a hap- 
pier time. 

“T have brought down all of the old homestead that I could,” said Mar- 
tha, who had her willow basket at the bedside ; “and it is here.”’ 

She unclasped it; and as Fob geancee down into its fragrant womb, 
his eyes shone with a new light. He saw whole tracts and acres there. 

“ These, you know,” continued Martha, producing a handful of green 
cresses, “I plucked them from the Mower’s Nook in the wood, so calm 
and shady in the summer time. You remember it?” 

“] think I should,”’ answered Fob, who could not fai! to detect a ruddy 
tinge that crossed the questioner’s countenance. “Had that Nook a 
memory of its own, and could echo what it has heard, how many gentle 
stories it could tell: that you know as well as I.” 

“ Here is clover too,” said Martha, “ you know that?” 

“ To be sure I do,” answered Fob, quickly, “ The sweet, red-blossomed 
clover that grows by the great Rock in the lane—you found it there, I 
know. Is the shadow of the old Rock as broad and cheerful as ever?”’ 

“ You forget, my dear friend,” she replied ; “I have not seen its summer 
shadow for three long years. Boards and casements, thin and frail, have 
held me in faster than if I had been walled round with rocks as massy and 
cold as that!” 

“What a fool I am !” said Fob, “I knew that well ;—but here—what 
is this ?”’ (taking up a green plant that she had produced, and looking on 
his pale visiter in pet, va “you have not truly trusted yourself in the 
dark old Hollow, always so full of midnight and gloomy thoughts, to 
pluck this for me ?”’ 

“ From no other place has it come !” answered Martha. “It was the 
first I sought after my escape. Dark, dreary, cheerless as you think it— 
though we have had many a pleasant ramble in its ways—it glared as 


with sunshine, to my long darkenedeye. The dismal pines that dwell on 
its sides, seemed to laugh in my ear, as the wind whispered with them ; 
the dark bats and ill omened owls glanced about as glorious as eagles!” 

“Our gloomy old friend, the Hollow—you think so hardly 2 oll 
what he has yielded,” said Martha, after a moment's pause, lifting in her 
hand a bunch of sparkling red berries, and waiving them before the little 
tailor till they danced again, and shone brighter than his own pleased 
eyes. 

Then there were buttercups gathered from the heart of a meadow, 
where they had often lingered together, gathering them before ; green 
rushes, from the brook ; feathers of the blue-bird, that had moulted where 
they were found. On each they dwelt, babbling over old memories and 
associations like children; and finding a solace and joy in those simple 
treasures, that the costliest banquet might have failed to yield. 

All the green and fanciful treasures she had brought, lay spread about 
pe and his eye gleamed with a tearful joy, as it passed from one to the 
other. 

“T have something more here,’ said Martha, dipping again into the 
basket, “ something to please you for the sake of others, and not yourself.” 

* T shall shed no tears, even if it be so,” said Fob, smiling. “Let us see.”’ 

She brought forth, from the very bottom of the basket, an old, tattered, 
patched-up parchment, and keld it up exultingly before his eyes. He no 
sooner caught sight of it and learned what it was, than he clapped his 
hands and stretched them forth, to pluck it gently from her. It was the 
deed, the very deed, rent in pieces so long ago—which he thought lost 
forever, rescued to the light by bright eyes that had peered for amid dust 
and tumbling fragments, because she knew it would pleasure him. Here 
was Joy—Joy for Puffer Hopkins; joy for Hobbleshank ; and as he held 
it close to his eye, it seemed, as every good act and record should, to have 
a fragrance of all the sweet and fair things among which it had lurked in 
the basket of the fair fugitive. So they sat there many hours, in which 
Fob gathered new strength and spirit, talking over the recovery, past 
times, scenes, Occasions—too sacred for a record. If unseen angels, as 
some have fondly deemed, watch in our chambers, linger at our bed-sides , 
and bless usin act of oeg wales how must they have swarmed in that lit- 
tle chamber, and through the holiest hours of might, held joyful watch over 
two spirits so like themselves! ~ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ISHMAEL SMALL MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

ANGEL-GUARDED as a generous faith would fain persuade us, were the 
little tailor and his country friend, within—an eye, by no means so kindly 
or auspicious in its gaze, watched all their doings, from without. Perch- 
ed in the very gutter of the Fork, clinring to the casement of the dormer 
window, as he best could, and holding his head obliquely—sate or couch- 
ed—Ishmael Small. His turned-up nose against the window as close as 
he could press it, he kept a hungry look fastened on every glance, or ges- 
ture, or motion, that passed within: he could not catch their voices where 
he sate, but seemed to know all that passed as if he had heard it slowly 
uttered, word by word. When the deed was produced, could they have 
caught sight of that sharp grey eye, piercing through the very centre of 
the bull’s-eye with which the cheap casement was glazed, they would have 
both shrunk back, and said, “ What ugly spirit is that—that glares, like a 
sun-glass, upon us!” 

Up to that moment, Ishmael had looked calmly on; but when he saw 
the old, shivering parchment brought forth, and clutched so greedily by 
the poor tailor, he gnashed his teeth, and, turning about, with a glance 
downward at a stout man in jolly health who passed in the street below, 
with a market-basket on his arm, as if it would afford him a most exquisite 
pleasure to topple himself down upon him, and crush all that manly vigor 
out ef him—he crept up the roof, and espying a narrow rent—scarcely 
larger than his hand—where a single ray came through from the chamber, 
laid his ear close down, and with his chalky visage turned to the sky, he 
held his breath, and listened to what passed. He was right. All the 
hours he had spent in tracking Hobbleshank from place to place ; all the 
vague rumors that had crept into his mind, as from time to time his ac- 
quaintance with Puffer Hopkins grew ; ail his long vigils about the Fork, 
(whose evil genius, as night and day, but mostly by night, he hovered 
round it, he seemed,)—all confirmed and made true. When this convic- 
tion shot through the brain of the deformed little eaves-dropper, his knees 
shook, his eyes dimmed for a moment, his grasp relaxed, and, had he not 
summoned at once with desperate force his ebbing strength, he would have 
rolled headlong into the street. Recovering himself, he paused not a min- 
ute to listen—he knew enough and more than enough already—clamber- 
ed the roof again—plunged into the open seuttle by which he had at first 
emerged—and dived—so swift was his descent of the narrow stairs, it 
seemed, from top to bottom, a single act—into the open air. Buttoning 
his coat close together—fixing his cap firmly on his head, and thrusting 
in his straggling pocket handkerchief behind—so that not a single flutter- 
ing rag might check his course, he started off. Like lightning he sped 
along, bounding over obstacles; winding his way through crowds that 
crossed him; and gliding between vehicles that ceemed rushing together 
from opposite directions—in a fashion that was perfectly miraculous, 

It was only a few minutes, and he stood at the broker's door. He stop- 
ped an instant to recover his breath, listening if he were astir; then, 
thrusting his arm in at a concealed opening in the wall, he drew back the 
bolt, and stepped in. Closing the door behind him, and cautiously cross- 
ing the room, he knocked at the broker’s closet. 

“ Hold hack,” cried the old man, in a suppressed voice, like one enga- 
ged ina desperate struggle, “ what are you c oking me for ? Take it back, 
take it all back; but let me go. There, curse it, there—she glides by 
again. It was your own fault.’ 

{shmael knocked again. 

“Let me go, or I’ll beat you,” shouted the old broker, who seemed to 
be vexed and goaded on by the sound, mingled, as it doubtless was, with 
the subjects of his dream. “ What did you cross me for? She is mine, I 
tell you, as much as yours, Hobbleshank! Marry her, and I'll grind you 
to powder; ha! ha!’” and he laughed with a broad chuckle in his dream. 
“That fixes you. Buy bread if you can: a cord or two of wood; I'm 
sorry the poor lady’s so sickly. Take the boy away: smother him, choke 
him, drown him! ha! ha!’’ i 

“Wake up, wake up!’’ whispered Ishmael, whose spirits, to tell the 
truth, were not a little subdued by what the restless slumbers of the old 
broker seemed to point at. “I have news, great news for you!” 
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“I know you have,’ continued Fyler, whoseemed bent on pursuing his 
dreaming thoughts at all hazards. “ ‘That was well done, Jack Leycratt 
—excellent; the little fellow fainted away, did he ?—so far that he won't 
come back again, I guess.”’ 

And Mr. Fyler Close, wonder at it as the world may, such was the flow 
of his spirits, went off, chaunting Old Hundred ; to be sure, in a somewhat 
dissonant and impertectly developed vocalization. This divertisement 


had the effect of restoring him to the familiar use of his organs, and avail- | 
ing himself of his ears, quite readily, he heard a quadruple rap, which Ish- | 


mael was now practising on the door; and asked, who was there. Ish- 
mael made himself known, and the old man, sliding rapidly into his gar- 
ments, unbarred his closet door, and stepped forth. 


“ Well, what word, Ishmael ?’’ he asked, as soon as he was disinterred. | 


“Come this way,” said Mr. Small, taking the broker by the arm, and 


pees = | him toward the window. As they stood where the light fell from | 


a neighboring chamber, in which watch was kept with one disordered in 
his reason, and whose cries could be heard where they stood, and Ishinael 
saw how haggard and withered was the broker’s look, he doubted whether 
to ater his news now that he was there. He paused a while and looked 
at Fyler: 

“ You heard nothing,” said he, eyeing Ishmael in turn. “Did I disturb 
you? I was running over along sum in compound interest. I got the 
figures wrong, and that put me in a passion. You saw that?” 

{Ishmael professed to have seen nothing. 

“ What's your news?” asked Fyler. “ Nothing terrible, L hope. Is it 
a thunder-clap or a burst of music 7—speak quick.” 

Before he answered, Mr. Small went to the door, thrust forth his head 
into the hall, and, opening wide both his ears, listened to catch any sound 
that ight be stirring. The whole house was dead and still, and he re- 
turned. 

“A cross between the two,” answered Ishmael, subduing his voice ; 
“ they have found the deed.” 

“ What deed—Hobbleshank’s?”’ asked the old man, gasping for breath, 
and drawing Ishmael close up to him by the collar, so that their faces al- 
most touched. 

“ The wery same, sir,” answered Ishmael, “ yaller with age, and patch- 
ed up like an old bed-quilt.” 

If the blackest thunder-cloud hovering in the sky had settled down that 
moment, and become part and parcel of the features of Fyler Close, they 
could not have scowled more Narkly than they did. He let fall his hand 
from its hold on Ishmael Smal! ; and turning away, he paced the cham- 
ber ; at every turn, as he came near the light, glaring like a wild beast on 
Ishmacl, and showing his teeth firmly set together, in the extremity of his 
passion. 

After traveling the apartment in this wild way for twenty times or more, 
he suddenly stepped aside, and leaping into his closet, bolted it within. 
Ishmael waited the clock struck midnight, sitting on a broken chair, 
listening to the disordered sick man’s ery from above: but not a breath or 
sound denoted that any other living creature was in that chamber but him- 
self. ‘The closet might have been the broker’s tomb, for all he heard. At 
the end of that time, the closet-door was again opened; Fyler Close came 
forth, as if nothing unusual had passed, and, bringing a chair, took his 
seat, calmly and pleasantly, directly opposite Mr. Small. 

“ Where is John Leycraft, of late, onde Y asked Mr. Close, as 


though his mind was entirely disengaged, and free to any general subject | 


that might come up. * He doesn’t come here, now-a-days. Have you 
kept track of him ?’ é 

“ Thave,” answered Ishmael. “ Last week, he was busy in a cardin’ 
mill; week afore last, he was journey-man to a stun-mason ; this week he’s 
a rope-walker: where he'll be next week, and the week after, would puz- 
zle a jury of o’ Solomons to guess. His mind’s distempered, judging by 
what he says to me when I sees him, about that old business of the farm- 
house. He can’t rest a day any wheres, but flies about like a singed pig- 
eon over a conflagration, or a dove what's got sore feet.” 

“Will he blab, Ishmael !”’ auswered Mr. Close, ina perfectly calm and 
dispassionate tone. “He's gota first-rate memory, and might turn it to 
account with the magistrates. Don’t you think so, eh?” 

“ By no manner o’ means,” rejoined Mr. Small. “It’s his own mind 
what unrests him and keeps him wake o’ nights. He wants to find the 
boy, and clear his conscience with the yolk of the egg: that’s all.” 

“If he’s got an eye that can look through the crust of the earth, six feet 
or more, perhaps he'll find him, perhaps he won't,” said the broker, smi- 
iing on his companion, and twisting his shrubby whiskers in his fingers. 
“So you've seen the deed,” he added, as if that had just occurred to him. 
“You could'nt borrow it for me to look at for a few minutes, eh? Was it 
in good preservation, in a fine state of health ?” 

“ Capital,” answered Ishmael, “considerin’ it hadn’ta sound square inch 
on its body, and was a little bilious in the face: if there had been a hole 
two inches bigger in the roof, I'd have brought it round for an interview.” 
Whereupon, Mr. Small indulged in a gentle laugh; but not so as to dis- 
turb the neighborhood. 

“ Where in the name of heaven, have you been to-night?” continued Mr. 
Close, “ running about citizens’ roofs, like a cat?” 

“ To be sure I have,’ answered Mr. Small; “ and a wery agreeable time 
I’ve had of it [ can tell you; overseein’ the city, and lookin’ out that the 
watchmen was on duty, and the lamps lit. Church steeples and tops o’ 

ublic buildings, is spruce beer, at two pence a glass, compared with it. 

hen there was a wery charmin’ young ‘oman, that brought the parch- 
ment out of the country where she found it, inside, sitting like a wax-fig- 
ure to be looked at; and Fob, the little tailor, actin’ like mad, kissing "epar- 
agus-sprigs and mock-oranges, like a hero, just for greens. I can’t say I 
ever had a more agreeable night of it in my life, where there was only 
three of the party , 

“Ishmael,” said Fyler Close, withdrawing the attention of his compan- 
ion from these delightful prospects, “we must distrain in the Row to- 
morrow.” 

“Out and out?” asked Ishmael. 

“Out and out,” answered Mr. Close. ‘ Down to the plant-pots, and 
Dutch oven. No nonsense, but a clean sweep: here’s the warrants. Go 
down to Meagrim, at the very earliest hour in the morning.” And he 
handed Ishmael a bundle of documents filled up and ready for use. 

“ No delay ?” asked Ishmael. 

“ Not a minute: and tell Meagrim to move the goods off, sell at the 
shortest notice, close up at once, and bring me the result in gold. He must 


throw off interest on his commissions: mention that to him when you see 
him to-morrow.” 

Ishmael promised it should be looked to the very hour the court open- 
ed; and was about to leave. , 

“You'll stand by me, Ishmael!’ asked Fyler, regarding him with @ 
look that Ishmael did not recollect to have seen him ever wear before. 
“ You'll stick to me through all ?” 

“1 will, uncle Fyler,” answered Ishmael, taking the old broker's prof- 
fered hand. “I'll be a stren’thin’ plaster to your back; a pair o’ double 
magnifiers to your eyes: and a patent truss to your hip-jints. Losin’ the 
use of your legs, I’!] be crutches to you; and when you come to give up 
the ghost”— 

“ As to that last particular,” interposed Fyler Close, ‘‘ suppose we ad- 
journ conversation twenty-five years. Thai is'nt toolong! But when 
it does happen, as I suppose it must one day, I'll leave you an old chest 
or two to rummage, that’s all I can, you know; and if you find any thing 
it shall be yours.” 

Mr. Small shook hands upon the understanding, and was moving off 
again. 

i Come this way Ishmael,” said the broker, as Mr. Small was at the 
door. “Listen!” ’ 

At that moment, a fearful ery issued from the chamber where the disor- 
dered man lodged; voices in supplication or menace were raised upon 
him ; and, presently, a dead silence followed, as if the struggle had been 
finally subdued. 

“ There’s close quarters. up there,” said Fyler, looking first at Ishma- 
el, then lifting his meagre finger, and shaking it in the direction from 
whence these sounds had come. “Stout chaps, brawny fellows; and not 
a word uttered by the poor sick devil that’s believed.” He dropped his 
voice to the lowest whisper, and added, “Ul drive Hobbleshank to that 
pore yet!” Ishmael renewing his promise to execute his orders prompt- 

y, on the morrow, and smiling in answer to the hideous grin that lighted 
the old broker's countenance, withdrew. 

The broker himse!f sate by the window, listening to the cries of the lu- 
natic, and waiting for the break of day that he might hear the blacksmith’s 
mortgaged hammer sound, and fix his eyes once more on the securities 
spread about him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. FYLER CLOSE INVOKES THE AID OF MR. MEAGRIM AND THE LAW- 

Pursuant to his engagement with his broker, Ishmael at the proper hour, 
having first laid aside his cap, and substituted in its place a round-rimmed 
hat, embelished with a strip of crape—set forth to carry the wishes of Mr. 
Fyler Close into effect. Getting by an easy road into Chatham-street, 
which was his favorite promenade, he pursued his course, not quite so 
gaily as usual, but with sufficient exuberance of spirits to indulge in an 
occasional sportive sally, as he pushed his way along the crowded street. 
Once feigning to be taking a leisurely walk, a mere after-breakfast stroll, 
with his hands crossed quietly behind him, he suddenly brought one of 
them forth, and letting it drop gently on the crown of an errand-boy, fresh 
from the country, and who was gaping and staring at the various street 
sights—he left the young gentleman staggering about as if under the in- 
fluence of a sturdy morning draught. This, and a few others like it, were 
however, mere prefaces and flourishes of his humor; but when he got to 
the declivity of the street, where it forms a cheerful perspective of moul- 
dy garments and black-whiskered Jews, Mr. Small knew that he was in 
a province that his genius had made his own. He slackened his pace a 
little, as he began to climb the street; and keeping his eye fixed on its 
other extremity, waited a moment till he espied certain figures turning in- 
to it out of another thoroughfare ; his eye kindled, and smiling, and touch- 
ing his hat gracefully to the young gentlemen, who stood in the shop 
doors, many of whom were his particular friends, he strolled on. It was 
Alms-house morning, Wednesday, when the public charities are distribu- 
ted at the Park office tothe poor; and as Ishmael rambled on, he met the 
various creatures of the city bounty hobbling forward in every variety of 
gait, aspect, and epperet and bearing their alms in every kind of charac- 
teristic utensil and implement; poor women bringing theirs in broken bas- 
kets, concealed with woman's shrinking care, under old, tattered cloaks ; 
and the men bearing theirs openly on their backs, or tied in soiled cotton 
handkerchiefs. 

As he approached these parties, Ishmael assumed a benevolent as ect, 
and sooonntad to put in practice the philanthropic purpose with w iich 
he wasinspired. The first that he encountered was a glazier carrying 
his alms in an old glazier’s box; drawing near, Mr. Small accosted him 
with “ stop a moment, my friend—don’t trouble yourself to set it down;” 
lifting the lid and depositing within what seemed a liberal donation in mo- 
ney, “‘ There; go home as fast as you can, and invest that little deposit 
in a couple of tender steaks and two twisted rolls: you're hungry and 
they’Il do you good!’ Ishmael passed on to another, (amid the smiles 
of his acquaintance inthe shops, who seemed to admit it was well done) who 
might have been a great traveler in his time, for he sustained his burthen 
in a faded carpet bag, slung from his shoulder at the end of a walking 
staff. Ishmael begged to know what was his favorite dish, which the 
beggar modestly declining to answer, Mr. Small said, “I know what it is 
— it's turkey done brown, with sauce of oysters ; here’s a couple of quar- 
ters,” placing in his hand the apparent coin, “ and there’s a extra twenty- 
five center to treat yourself to the pit o’ the the-a-tre after dinner.” And 
Ishmael drew another from a pocket, the issues of which seemed to be as 
free and unlimited as those of any modern bank. 

Mr. Small claimed to be no banker or financier, but he had certainly 
managed to create a currency which diffused a pleasure and satisfaction 
wherever it flowed. Wasit any fault of his, if his pensioners should af- 
terwards chance to waken from a delusion, and find that what they took 
for a legal mintage, was nothing more than a fictitious currency of elec 
tioneering silver, bearing on one side the device of an attractive donkey 
with his mouth full of political labels, and on the reverse that of a man 
in a cage, starving in consequence of the times brought upon the coun- 
try by the party against whom it was aimed ? The silver was a purchase 
of. Ishmael s from one of the churches—to whose plate it had been con- 
tributed by certain liberal minded politicians, who were pew-holders 
therein. 

Spreading his largesses in this way on every side, with the unqualified 
approbation of his Jewish friends, and maintaining for the time at least 
the character of a large-souled philanthropist, [Ishmael reached the Court 
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with more sincere good wishes and blessings sent after him, than ever, in 
all probability, accompanied a traveller in that direction before. 

A rarer or more curious gathering of mortal creatures than compose 
the posse of officers, marshals and litigants that havnt the Small Couri— 
the Twenty Pound Jurisdiction, it has been no man’s fortune to see. In 
the first place, the Small Court is held in a square room, of very limited 
dimensions-—where the Courvitself in tripple majesty sits—with its pur- 
lieus, in the rear of the city Park: the purlieus consisting in part of an- 
other square room where a very red-nosed man roams ebout inside of a 
railed cage, opening great ledgers and closing them; and holding no oth- 
er intercourse with the barbarous world without, than to accept from time 
to time small tributes of coin, which he carefully deposits ina yawning 
drawer, wide and deep enough to swallow all that may be cast in. 

A further purlieu of the small court adjoins this sacred precinet, and 
consists of two small dens to which the worshipful judges withdraw, at 
certain seasons of the day, and brood over the wickedness and corruption 
of mankind: which they avenge by giving wrong-headed verdicts against 
parties who venture to molest them in their retirement. Through these 
various purlieus and avenues, there circulates from ten, morning, till 
three, afternoon, a constant tide of unclean, unwashed, and wrathful hu- 
manity ; in at one door, out at another, making noisy friths and creeks, as 
it were, all over the place, and at round and round in a perpetual 
vortex. The tide was not quite at its height when Ishmael entered, and 
the retainers of the Court who had assembled were therefore not too ma- 
ny t» be observed apart. It was the Clerk’s room that Ishmael entered 
—where the officers and others are in waiting till they are called—or 
transacting such business as may be put in their charge. 

There was one man sitting in a corner, stout built and heavy, with a 
great red nose—even much larger and fierier than the clerk’s—that seem- 
ed to throw a glow over the newspaper he held before him, and which he 
was reading through a pair of coarse horn spectacles: while a spare man 
of a pale aspect was hobbling across the court room on unequal legs, 
bearing a process to the clerk’s desk within the rail. Another ruby-nosed 
officer, much taller, but not as stout as the other, was sitting in the door- 
way, looking out steadily, and with as much keenness as his brandy-stain- 
ed face would permit, for the approach of one of their High Mightinesses 
and Supreme Disposers of Twenty Pound Cases—the Justice himself.— 

ere was a constable with one eye gone, but concentrating in the other 
sufficient spite and small malice to light up the organs of four-and-twenty 
rattle snakes or more: and another, a huge, over grown man, in a dirty 
prey coat, with a great wen on his forehead, who sate upon a stool at a 
igh desk, leaning over a paper and painfully casting up the interest ona 
very smail sum for a very short time, and due and accruing from a retail 
rocer, both stout and small; and furthermore, at this time, sadly invalid 
rom want of funds. 
_ Presently there was a bustle at the door; a great rapping on the desk 
in front of the bench, on the part of an impudent looking man, who direc- 
ted his eyes steadfastly toward the door as he knocked: a tumultuous 
shout of “hats off” from all quarters of the room, a rush from the side- 
rooms to the door of that where the chief court was held, and along came 
a little weazen-faced, crop-haired gentleman, shuffling through the press, 
and making his way towards the Judge’s seat, into which he presently 
aly Harpe and after wriggling about uncomfortably for a few minutes as if 
he had got into the prisoner’s dock by mistake, and was on trial for non- 
compos or something corresponding, he called to the crier, over the desk- 
rail, for the day’s callendar. 

Recovering a little, as he became better accustomed to his station, he 
began shortly to cal! order, and in very doubtful English, required people 
to “ make less noise” in the outskirts of the court room, where a great 
hubbub was rapidly engendering; to which the offenders listened with 
the most profound respect, while it was uttering, but as soon as his voice 
had fairly ceased, proceeded with renewed animation, and as if it had 
been the purpose of his Honor to cheer them on and encourage them in 
what they were about. 

Immediately in the heels of the Judge—he had walked down with that 


functionary, that he might enjoy an opportuniry to color his mind to the | 


right complexion for a case that was coming on that morning—a marble- 
faced man came in, dressed in clean black from crown to toe, with a pair 
of vicious black eyes, and a chattering smile as he entered. This was 
Mr. Meagrim, the marshall; and glancing about to recognize bis custom- 
ers and acquaintances, he glided out of the court room into the clerk’s 
purlieu, where Ishmael waited his coming. 

“Ah! Mr. Small,” he said, recognizing that gentleman where he stood 
in a corner, talking with one of the brandy-painted constables, “ what is 
it, now !” And he drew Ishmael aside, and dro »ping his voice to a steal- 
thy whisper inquired what he needed. They wihepered apart for a short 
time ; and Mr. Mea rim, gliding away again, promised to return in a mi- 
nute, as soon as he had seen the oath sworn against a brass-founder de- 
fendant, that he might levy on his cart and harness as they passed along. 

When Mr. Meagrim had left, the brandy-stained gentleman returned, 
and renewed the discourse the marshal ha interrupted. 

“ What did you say this crape was for Ish. ?” asked the constable, glan- 
cing at Mr. Small’s round rimmed beaver. 

“That crape,” answered Ishmael, “is a sign o’ mournin’ and lamenta- 
tion, for the yuryman that was killed in the box last week, by Counsellor 
Boreum’s speech, which was slow in its operation, 7% know, but sure. 
Where’s your weeper and Crany’s and Jimmerson’s ! Why han’t all the 
officers got their weepers on ?”” 

“ There’s no occasion that I can see,” answered the constable, “ no- 
body’s lost any relations here that I know on, this week: has there !” 

“ Hallo!—what are you dreainin’ about,” cried Ishmael, in well-feign- 
ed surprise, “I thought your judges was all dead. I understood this 
court, and who'll deny it 1 wonder? was under the jurisdiction of Judge’s 
ghosts—not live Judges—but Judges in a state of semi-anymation and 
imperfect witality!” 

By the time the subdued laughter which prevailed among the officers 
on the occasion of the ingenious observations of Mr. Small had subsided, 
Mr. Meagrim returned, quietly interchanged a word or two with the clerk ; 
ordered Messrs. Crany and Jimmerson to follow, and set forth in com- 
pany with Ishinael. 

When they got into the street, Ishmael and the marshal led the way, 
and Messrs. Crany and Jimmerson, who were a pair of ill-matched con- 
stables, greatly dilapidated by use and age, trotted after. Presently Mr. 
Small suggesting to Mr. Meagrim, that he had a slight commission to ex- 











ecute by the way, dropped behind, with a promise to overtake them in 
the course of a block or two. Soon after, and when his companions were 
well out of sight, he began to cast about, with an impatient and ominous 
look; and in a moment, hastening to a spot on which his eye had rested 
with unbounded satisfaction, he stood at a baker’s window: a minute 
after he was in the baker's shop—and, allowing him a minute more, and 
he was strolling forth, holding in his hand a delicate amalgam, formed of 
a slice of freah bread and a slice of pound cake laid close together. 

“Phe wickedness and desperation of the worldis such,” said Ishmael, 
as he cut into the amalgam, “ that it exhausts one’s ingenuity and wits to 
make it go down. It’s not bad, however,’ and he cut again, “if one 
could only wet it with a drink of pure gin; without being put to the vul- 
garity of payin’ for it!” 

Now it is pretty generally known that there is a body of thirty-four 
gentlemen, recognized and described as the Corporation of the City and 
County of New York, whose sole business it is, according to popular be- 
lief, to sit as a board of Brewers, aud whose constant employment it like- 
wise is, for which they are chosen by the people at large and held in great 
honor therefor, to brew and distil a well-known popular beverage, which 
has gone into extensive use. Ishmael, faithful to the promise he had made 
to himself, paused at one of the public stills, where this drink is distribu- 
ted, and lifting a long wooden arm in the air, bending his head forward and 
drawing the wooden arm after him, with a good deal of dexterity and ma- 
nual skill, tock a large, copious, and exhilerating draught of the beverage 
in question. He then gracefully wiped his mouth; and restoring his 
handkerchief to his pocket, leaving a small segment only exposed for the 
public admiration, he followed on. 

Hurrying alongynow that he was thoroughly refreshed, Ishmael reach- 
ed Mr. Meagrim at the Square, where he was busy bargaining for the ser- 
vices of a cartman, who being at last retained, ga a forward up the 
street, while Mr. Meagrim and his followers, keeping him in view swept 
on. 

When they reached the neighborhood of Close’s Row, Mr. Meagrim 
ordered the cart to halt without, and entering slyly with his train, took 
but a moment’s glence at the building, and fell to business. 

Ishmael was despatched to the roof, with a handful of nails and an up- 
holstorer’s hammer, produced from the marshal’s pocket; Mr. Jimmerson 
to the lightning-maker’s garret ; and Mr. Meagrim himself, with the cart- 
man and Mr. Crany in his train, proceeded to the recusant cobbler’s.— 
Such was the nimbleness and dexterity with which Mr. Small executed 
his portion of the business, that by the time Meagrim and his followers 
reached the garret, they found the cobbler knocking his head and_ fists, 
like a madman, against the closed scuttle, and threatening to pitch his be- 
seiger from the roof, if he could once get out. When he found himself 
hemmed in by other tormentors, in the person of the officers and posse, 
his rage was greatly increased, and he danced about the apartment in an 
extempore hornpipe, more like a Huron chief than a franchise citizen.— 
Notwithstanding he saw that he was overpowered,—when the officers 
seized one end of his corded bale of valuables, he fastened on the other, and 
tugged at it, until they had fairly dragged it down stairs, the cobbler asse- 
verating that marshals and all such cattle were a nuisance in a civilized 
community; demanding to know what right they had to touch his prop- 
anys and pointedly aspersing the Legislature for presuming to pass such 
aws. 

Sweeping every thing in their progress—chairs, tables, stair-rods, 
Dutch oven—they descended into the precinct of the bereaved mother ; 
the cobbler shouting lustily after them, all the way. 

Here their proceedings were quite as summary—althouch they were 
impeded not a little by the levity of Mr. Crany, who epee his hands 
upon his knees, and, bending almost double, burst into a horse-laugla, ev- 
ery time his eye fell on the wooden quadruped and ccapedioens vase on 
the mantel ; for which extravagance he was sharply rebuked by Mr. Mea- 
grim, who told him he'd better stick to business; while the cartraan, who 
seemed to have a woman’s soul under his cart troek, privily thrust, what 
was equivalent to his whole day’s wages, in the mother’s hand. 

In the mean time, Mr. Jimmerson, pursuant to order, had proceeded to 
the lightning maker's quarters, but coming in ai an unlucky moment, 
when the artist was in one of his absent moods, he had ecareely had time 
to disclose his business, when, by some cursed mischance, a lurge bottle 
slipped off, and striking him in a most sensitive part of his person, he was 
unceremoniously thrown on his back. There he lay, agitating bis hands 
and feet, like a great green turtle in a spasm, until the lightning-maker, 
who was up to ‘his elbows in a vile yellow mixture, rushed towards him, 
and, expressing a profound regret for what had occurred, began chafing 
his temples, beating his head and punching his seas 

The lightning-maker was bending over Mr. Jimmerson, when Mr. 
Small—who had lingered on the roof, watching a market sloop that was 
sailing down the river—came down, and gy | his own endeavors to the 
artist’s, the constable was soon put upon his legs, and they proceeded in 
their business. Acting in the self-same spirit with the others, Ishmael 
and his aid cleared the house down to the very cellar-floor, of all that 
came, by the most liberal construction, under their warrant. Two wide 
gates that led into the yard were thrown open; the cart driven im; the 
goods piled on in a threatening pyramid; and perching on the very top, 
whither he had climbed, with saucepans, broken candic-stand=, and rug- 
ged tables, for the steps of his arduous ascent, sate Mr. Ishmael Small, 
presiding over the whole, like the very genius of Distress-warrante and 
chaotic chattels. Men, women, and children—the tenants of the Row— 
gathered in the windows, looking upon the wreck, pale-cheeked and 
hollow-eyed ; the cobbler, alone, holding his station in a door-way, and 
manfully vociferating against the iniquity of the whole ahi 05, : 

The cart was driven off ; Messrs, Crany and Jimmerson—the last with 
a dolefully billions complexion—trotting along, and keeping watch on ei- 
ther side ; and Mr. Meagrim, smooth-browed and unruffled, following, with 
a hawk’s eye, in the rear. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PUFFER HOPKINS INQUIRES AGAIN AFTER HOBBLESHANK. 

Day had scarcely dawned when Puffer was called up into the chamber 
of the little tailor. As he entered, in quick answer to the summons, 
dreading some fatal crisis in his disease, Martha was at the bed-side 
dwelling upon the countenance of Fob with a fixed earnestness, watchin 
every look and turn, and ministering to his wish before it was uttered ; 
and Puffer, who knew that Fob had had the whole house, in every one of 
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its chambers, for a nurse, and yet none so gentle as this one, wondered 
whence she came, and turned toward the little tailor with a question in 
his look. Fob, busy with other u hits, held vad before hi s 
<8 LOOK. ob, busy with other Laouguts, held spread ont beiore him as 
wide as his thin, feeble arms would allow, the old parchment, on which 
his eyes,—wide apart, too,—were steadfastly fastened. He greeted Puffer, 
as he drew nearer to his couch, and requested him, with a knowing smile, 
to stand off. 


“You shan’t come so near!”’ said Fob, still witha grave smile, “I can’t | 


allow it. There—stand where you are—now look end teli ine what you 
see?’ 

Puffar, who had been driven back by Fob’s urgency, to almost the other 
wall of the chamber, confessed, that, with the doubtfal light, he could see 
uothing worth mentioning. 

“ Well, well,’ pursued Fob, rising upon his elbows in his bed, and 
shifting the position of the parchment so that it fronted the window, “I 
must allow you a sunbeam or two: what do you see now ?” 

Still, Puffer averred, nothing, Then Fob permitted him to come a foot 
or two nearer, still without eflect: and at last,in a sort of pleased im- 
patienee, he threw the Deed towards him and told him to read for himself, 

“ He wants to show off his scholarship, Martha, that’s all,’ said Fob, 
who stretched his neck forward and watched the countenance of Puffer. 
A glance had sufficed to show him all. There it was, written in a good 
bold hand, HopsiesHank ; and there was the clause, word for word, as 
Fob had recited it, touching his child, and showing, clearly enough, the 
tenure by which he held his right. And now something of the old man’s 
hopes began to break upon him, as his mind ran back, with inconcciva- 
ble swiftness, he found he held the key by which to interpret his sad 
suatches of talk; his wild, melancholy ery that all was lost; and then 
returned upon him too the pledge he had proffered to his aged friends. 
He clasped the little tailor in an earnest grasp; thanked him that be had 
borne in mind his poor wish that he might do a service to the kind old 
man; and, returning the Deed again to Fob, for present custody, he set 
forth in a renewed search after Hobbleshank. There was not a spot nor 

tace where he had but heard the name of Hobbleshank mentioned that 
fe did not visit. Till noonday he was busy going about from one place 
to another, following out an imperfect clue—when, having learned that 
the old man had been a consiant lounger upon the wharves, spending 
whole days in looking up and down the river, (with what purpose _no- 
body could ever guess,) Puffer spent several hours more, in going from 
pier to pier, watching the sloops and other river craft as they arrived, 
with the hope that he might ve wandered away into the country and 
would choose this path back. Then he crossed the city to the pichouse 
where they had passed their first night together: being told that he never 
came there till towards dusk, he waited about, questioning every one that 
entered; but dusk and broad night, even, failed to bring the one he 
sought. He then aimed for Barrel's oyster-house—he had reserved this, 
with a strong hope, for the last. When he had reached the oyster-house 
his heart smote him—the cellar-deors were closed and a faint light 
streamed upon the walk and up into the faces of passers-by from the 
glass bul!’s-eye in the door. It mightbe shut for the night. He knocked; 
no answer was returned, knocked again, and the glass-eye grew dull; he 
bent down and whispered his name; the eye brightened at once, and he 
was admitted. Politicion as he was, he was compelled to stop and stand 
stone-still on the steps, in wonder aud amazement at what he saw. 

The little stalls about the place, used to hold one customer with diffi- 
culty—and not that, if he grew too fast and stout upon the choice shell- 
fish of Mr. Jarve Barre-—now swarmed with damp, dripping faces, as 
thickly set as dewy cauliflowers on a wall; the fire was out; and the rear 
of the cellar, shorn of its benches and small square tables, had passed 
through a remarkable transformation; the chief circumstance of which 
was that Mr. Nicholas Finch, the indefatigable agent, was seated ona 
stool, his legs spread apart, and between his legs so spread apart, the 
head of a kneeling gentleman, of scant apparel, bent down. Upon the 
head Mr. Finch was most industriously ie se § in spite of the remon- 
stranees, entreaties, and contortions of the catechumen. Lounging against 
the end of the oyster-stand, picking off oysters from a plate with a deli- 
cate touch and surveying this proceeding from time to time as his leisure 
permitted, stood a young gentleman, chastely apparelled in white-jean 
pants of a fashionable cut, an elegant blue coat and bushy whiskers. 

“Hallo!” cried the oyster-cater, at an unusual spasm on the part of 
Mr. Fincl’s gentleman, “ you’r a purty feller, ar’nt you, for a feller citi- 
zin—when vou know towels and soap is the price of freedom—blow me 
tight if itai’nt, Nick.” The oyster-cater had small eyes and stout chaps, 
and he smiled, with an oyster on his fork, as he uttered these words. 
Mr. Finch was silent, but plied his arms with wonderful diligence. 

“T'll take another, Mr. Codwise,” said Mr. Finch, looking up. The 
kneeling gentleman jumped to his feet, rubbed his eyes, and walking off 
to a corner of the cellar, took his seaton a bench the second in a row. The 
oyster-eater laid down his fork, picked his way nicely to one of the stalls, 
and takin one of the ragged tenants daintily by the collar, led him out 
upo m tLe ‘oor, and giving him an energetic ay ee with his foot, directed 
him to Mr. Finch. Upon this gentleman Mr. Finch fell to work in like 
manner; and the owner of the blue coat and bushy whiskers resumed his 
oysters. This was certainly a lively subject; his outeries were much 
louder and his writhings more frequent, and the raptures of Mr. Codwise 
proportiontbly heightened: so much so, that he at last left off his oysters 
entirely, to watch the spectacle, and smiled so earnestly, that the tears 
came into his eyes. 

“ Bear your sufferin’s like a man and a gentleman,” said Mr. Codwise, 
whose delivery was somewhat imperfect, but in a tone of patronizing en- 
couragement. “ Split my vest, but don’t be cast down, because the fibre’s 
coarse. Oh! it’s a glorious privilege, ain’t it, Mr. Finch, to enjoy the 
richt ef votin’ an independent tcket.”’ The consolation administered by 

r. Codwise was not quite satisfactory, for Mr. Finch’s patient writhed 
again at a fresh application, down to his very extremities. At this mo- 
ment a plunge was heard beyond, from behind a faded curtain, stretched 
across the rear of the apartment, and through which a dull light glim- 
mered and painted upon it shadowy figures moving within. A voice re- 
monstrated—a voice, Mr. Jarve Barrell’s, by the accent, responded, and 
a second plunge. What could this mean? Could it be that Puffer Fop- 
kins had got into a branch penitentiary, established under ground, where 
new tortures and fresh-devised penalties were inflicted on the criminal? 

When he looked at the men about him, there was something in their 
gait te warrant the belief; and when he saw the secrecy with which the 
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rites of the place were perfurmed, he might have been easily assured that 
thes? men had been guilty of offences against God and man, that drew 
upon them the dungeon and the rack, which Mr. Finch and Mr. Barrell 
seemed to be administering. There was the smell of the prison in their 
garments and something of the dull fixedness of prison walls in their 
look. 

There seemed at this juncture, to be a struggle behind the red curtain. 
“Don't drown me, for Heaven’s sake, don’t drown me!’’ cried the first 
voice again, in a tone of earnest entreaty. 

“ Dip your head under, you rascal!’ cried the voice of Mr. Jarve Bar- 
rell. * Dip your head under, you burglary knave !”’ 

“ Petty larceny, sir,’ whined the other voice, which savored strongly 
of thin soup and damp lodgings. 

“ Don’t spare the villain!’’ shouted Mr. Codwise, who had mounted a 
stool, and witha light in his right hand held high above his head, was 
peering over the curtain, “Its burglary; 1 saw it on the keeper's books ; 
its so on my list. Don’t spare him—its good for his system—ain’t it Mr. 
Barrell? He broke into a respectable house in Fourteenth street, and 
stole a bottle of Muscat wine and a plate of anchovies. I'll make a 
patriot of you, you villain—Don’t you want to serve your country—Ehb! 
tell us that, will you?” 

And so it was keptup: Mr. Finch dumb and devoted heart and soul to 
the performance of his share of the service; Mr. Barrell, coaxing and 
clamoring from behind the curtain, with the resisters of his authority ; 
and Mr. Codwise dividing his time in equal proportions between the oys- 
ters, the leading out of the men from the stalls, baiting Mr. Finch’s 
patients from where he stood, and bantering Mr. Barrell’s from over the 
top of the curtain, At length the noise ceased from behind the curtain 
and Mr. Barrell came stamping forth; Mr. Finch dismissed his last patient 
from under his hand; Mr. Codwise’s last oyster had disappeared. The 
benches were full; and there they sate, all in a row, in their sleeves, their 
faces of a bright red—brought on by the spirited exertions of Mr. Finch, 
and their hair flying all abroad. 

Puffer inquired what all this meant. What did it mean? He didu’t 
want respectable voters—freemen, freshly delivered from bondage, voting 
an independent, patriotic ticket—coming up to the polls in dirty faces— 
did he? He'd like to have ’em show a clean countenance among their 
fellow citizens—wouldn’t he! What was better for em then than baths 
and towels? This was Mr. Barrell’s explanation, and it agreed well 
enough with a rumor which had prevailed that prisoners were to be 
brought down from the Island to vote at the coming election. 

At the head of the row, there was an old window, which being greatly 
battered and damaged by age, admitted such currents of air as might be 
prowling about. The gentleman in the sleeves murmured at this, and 
ventured to hint that the cold was coming it rather sharp and strong. 

“ Be silent, ye scum of the earth,’’ cried Mr. Codwise, the moment he 
detected a glimpse of insubordination—coming forward, and planting 
himself directly in their front, at the same time gently hoisting his shirt 
collar. “Arni we making men of you? How do ye expect to be wor- 
thy of freedom if you don’t fit yourself for it by a course of trials and 
tribulations? Look at me! Did’nt I risk my neck in getting you off the 
Island—whose your deliverer but me, you bottle-flies ? There's few rich 
men’s sons would ha’ done as much—is there Mr. Finch—is there Barrel ? 
True, I might ha’ been sittin’ by my father’s parlor fire, eatin’ sandwiches 
and drinkin’ claret—and what do 1 do?) Why, I hire an omnibus at an 
expense of three dollars an hour, didn’t I, Mr. Finch? and blow me tight 
it i didn’t wait upon you—you miserable wretches off the Island, as though 
you had been so many Broadway promenaders of the sex—help you into 
your carriage, and bring you to a friend’s house for lodgings—didn’t I, 
Mr. Barrell? and now you grumble about that winder, do you? May 
my buttons drop off, and my boots run down at the heel, if I don’t give up 
politics and go into the shades of private life, if 1 see any more sich in- 
gratitude and beastliness!”’ 

Puffer looked at the speaker; saw how poor and frivolous he was, in 
spite of his trinkets and fair apparel, but when he spoke, in boast, of the 
home where he might be sheltered, a feeling wakencd in Puffer’s heart 
which he could not subdue. He thought of himself and the other to- 
gether, side by side, and asked himself, almost repiningly, why the vague 
hope that he might be one day restored to a home he had not known for 
years, should not be fulfilled?) Why, as in the other case, the trinkets he 
wore upon his person were pledges of parental attachment—why the little 
trinket—the little broken jewel he had treasured so long, as the sole relic 
of any parent’s love towards him, should not guide him by some kindly 

»rovidence back to the happiness he should have known? He wakened 
rom this reverie, and turning quickly upon Mr. Jarve Barrell, who stood 
by his side, he asked after Hobbleshank. Mr. Jarve Barrell’s informa- 
tion was strictly professional. All he knew or could tell in the premises 
was, thatthe old man, in company with a stranger, had stopped a long 
while ago and ordered a large supply of oysters to be ready on their re- 
turn, with sufficient beer to answer. ‘They had never come back, and the 
oysters were kept till midnight, when a party of sailors luckily coming in 
aweptthemup. That was all. Puffer asked no further questions, but 
climbing the steps, thoughtfully, without salutation or farewell of any 
kind either to the agent or Mr. Barrell, was in the open air. There he 
wandered up and down two or three by-streets lost in thought. 

At last it oceurred to him that he would repair to the old man’s lodgings, 
and seek information of his two old friends ;—this might only give pain— 
and to what purpose? Just then a drum sounded about the corner,—the 
current of his thoughts was changed, and he turned into the next street. 
A boy, in a cocked paper-hat (a brigadier’s hat at least), beating a drum 
with great energy, marched at the head of a company of youth, who, 
fitted out in belts and sticks, and bearing crickets and hurdygurdys in their 
hands, tramped along, assuming the port of martialists and sticking close 
to the heels of their leader. Puffer, with others, fell in at their wake and 
followed them down the city to the front of a public hall, embellished with 
the full-length of a tall military gentleman in a blue coat and yellow 
breeches, where, forming a line, they plied their instruments for a quarter 
of an hour—and then marched off. Puffer Hopkins entered the Hall; the 
great room up stairs was packed close with citizens, listening to an ex- 
cited individual, who walked upand down the platform, swaying his arms 
and foaming at the mouth, as though he was in a cage, roaring to be let 
out. This seemed to be to the crowd an entertainment of the first de 
cription ; but Puffer, paying little heed to the orator, who he knew w 
going furious according to an understanding with the committee that“. 
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ranged the meeting, glided about the room, singling out a man here,—a 
man there—and whispering a word in his ear. In a few minutes, keeping 
clear of the platform and coasting along the wall out of view of the light, 
he fe forth into the street again. x 
herever he moved indications of the contest of to-morrow were rife. 
The oyster-houses and tap-rooms, everywhere, were full; the citizens 
throwing themselves upon oysters and punches, with infinite spirit all 
through the night, and pausing only every now and then to form into a 
roup, and enter upon a discussion of the prospects and chances of the 
ay. Sometimes a grim boy staggered by under a fardel of ballots from 
the printers ; sometimes a bill-sticker paused, and clattering his paste- 
pot on the pavement, proceeded to embellish the wall with a pictorial and 
ornamental broad-sheet. Every street had its public meeting in the upper 
chamber of a tavern, whose windows glared with light. It was noticeable 
that in the neighborhoods of the Gallipot meetings—the friends of Gallipot 
being in possession of the city—the public lamps were well lighted and 
burned away in the most brilliant and cheerful humor imaginable ; 
whereas, in all the streets lying about a meeting of the opposition, for a 
furlong or better, they utterly refused to afford a single ray to any that 
might be in search of such meeting or place of resort. Not only this, but 
it would not infrequently happen that a public well would be found to be 
sunk or undergoing repair, at the very mouth of the opposition halls, af- 
fording a — opportunity for curious geological investigation to such 
geatlemen of the opposition as might be inclined to step in. Even as it 
was—as if to supply any deficiency of the corporate F 
sprung up on every hand as the might deepened. In committee-rooms 
and other reserts all over town, men were gathered about their tables, 


ight—new lights | very grand and decisive. There was an extraordinary severity in his look ; 


mapping out the work of to-morrow, brooding stealthily over cireumven- | 


tions and mancuvres and strokes of craft; in others, cutting tickets and | upon it, that this identical chocolate garment was the cast coat of a dis- 


folding them ; in others, nursing the patriotic furor in innumerable — 
cock-tails and cobblers. And so trom every quarter their dusky lights 


streamed upon the street—making the air close and sultry—and a penal ' stock which Mr. Blinker now wore was of the sam? sable and satin tex- 


er as he | 


ing surely cnough the storm that was to break by morning. Pu 


hurried about, dipping in for a minute at a caucus, for another minute ata | 


tap-room, and again ata public meeting, where they seemed bent on keep- 
ing huddled together all night long, seething and reeking and growing more 
confused and more determined, the longer they tarried—Pufier waxed 
warm, too, and retired to the Fork, with a head full of schemes and a 
heart all on fire with the sure hope of a triumph, 


CHAPTER XXIvy. 
THE CHARTER ELECTION. 

Tue April sun streamed upona city in the very crisis of a fever, flush- 
ed and curtained all over wit, flags like a mighty booth or tent war. The 
color had apparently all passed out of the red brick houses—now pale 
witb placards—into the faces of the inhabitants. The election, rumbling 
and foretelling itself for months, had come ; and while parts of the town— 
whole streets and neighborhoods—had the appearance of being abandon- 
ed and desolate, others boiled and overflowed, with life like so many whirl- 
pools. Each poll or heard-quarter of the wards was the centre and heart 


of streams that choked the streets and blocked up all passage through or | about, with great linen flags streaming to the wind, as though the horses 
beyond. Banners run high up in the air, coiled and twisted and turned | 


about as often as the politicians over whose heads they floated; others, | 


stretched across the thoroughfares, brushed the hats of the crowds, and 
as they waved to and fro, he ped to fan the fire into a flame. The excite- 
ment was by no means diminished when the voters—many of whom had 
been up ali nizht long preparing for the contest—rubbed their eyes, and 
read upon the fences affidavits (which had just come out) to the effect that 
Gallipot, the candidate of the Bottomites—as they were known at the 
canvass—had been a smuggler of British paints through the custom- 
house for years ; yes, British paints. Mr. Gallipot’s enemies laughed 
horribly when they read it ; but when they had leisure to turn round and 


read on an opposite wall (it had been drafted, printed, sworn to, and post- | 


ed up almost while they were busy spelling out the other,) that Mr. Blin- 
ker, the President of the Phenix Company, and their own candidate— 


he had been put up at the last moment by the opposition—had murdered a — 


traveler fourteen years before, at Rahway, New Jersey, whose bones he 
had kept ever since in a writing desk witha false bottom, in his own 
pa ae grinned again, but this time they writhed and twisted as they 
grinned. 

In the mean time all parties were at work at their polling place. In all 
the lower region of the city the battle went smoothly : the voters drop- 
in one by one, as to a party, with their notes of invitation in their 

ands, and quiety deposited their ballots, and passed away. Further up, 

and nearer the heart of the city, where life may be supposed to be more 

Ae | and furious, there were constant outbreaks—little playful jets— 
ay long. 

As these bubbled » from time to time and burst, fragments of timber, 
branches of oak and hickory, were thrown out with such violence and 
Spirit, as to send voters of a peaceful turn of mind trotting up the sloping 
streets which led from this infested region ; and when such voters chanc- 
ed tobe of a respectable bulk and tonnage, they were watched with no 
little curiosity and interest by lookers-on who stood at the top, and saw 
with what pain and anxiety and redness of face, they toiled up. 

In another ward the poll had been constructed and arranged a good 
deal on the principle of a puzzle, which the voters frequenting there 
were required, as an agreeab days’s pastime, to solve. First, you had 
to go through a long blind hall, from the street; then out intoa yard; 
then up a flight of stairs, through a long, dark room ; and then up a lad- 
der, when, in an apartment so small that its inmates must have been got 
in by legerdemain, you had the pleasure of meeting three gentlemen—two 
of them, who — of the juggle which had been set by their own 
party, smiling cheerfully—behind their green box, ready to wait upon you. 


ere was a delightful recreation for aged gentlemen of inactiye habits, | 
and delicate young gentlemen in tight-strapped pants;.an admirable de- | 


vice, and it worked well, for the plotters polled two votes to one—as they 
had a great run of sailors, from a government vessel in the harbor, in the 
morning, all on their side, and quite as spirited an accession of lamplight- 
ers in the afternoon. 


But it was at the East River poll, where Puffer Hopkins labored, that 
the a was steadiest and fiercest; it was the tie ward, where parties 
hadin the previous election cast an equal vote, and the whole city now 

~ 


i anxiously upon its returns. The poll was held in an old yellow 


| 


‘Iding, its gable upon the street, and its front facing the river ; the yot- 


ing room was an obsure dark corner, reached by a narrow entry, full of 
crooks and turns, through an old-fashioned door-way. Around this a great 
number of voters had lodged the night through, to be in readiness to put 
in the earliest vote the first day ; among them were the lightning-maker, 
whose uneasy slumbers against the wall had betrayed themselves by in- 
cessant cries of “ bring the buckets !” and the cobbler, who had not slept 
a wink, inasmuch as he had been engaged with a one-eyed stone-cutter, 
in a elaborate argument to show that the only debts a man was bound to 
yay, were his grocer’s, (a line of business his wife’s brother was in,) and 
his shoemaker’s, It was a pleasure to Pufier Hopkins to learn that the 
cobbler,—a convert of his own,—had deposited the first vote, although 
with such emphasis as to stave in the cover of the ballot-box, and cause 
himself to be taken into keeping by a couple of officers, who led him, 
roaring and remonstrating, to a neighboring watch-house. Before the 
morning was half spent, the election was in full progress ; there were 
men running up and down the streets bringing in voters; others, housed 
in small wooden booths or cabins, distributing ballots; some declaiming, 
in high, gusty voices ; some, farther apart from the throng, calculating the 
chances of the candidates ; and others, even, who had withdrawn into 
bye-streets in the neighborhood of the pool, plotting the distribution of the 
offices that would fall to the share of the victorious party. Towards the 
evening of the first day, to which moment, as commanding the largest 
throng of spectators, he had reserved himself, Mr. Blinker came upon 
the ground, attended by two or three hangers-on and runners, and lookin 


although his coat, a faded chocolate, was something the worse for wear, 
and a esate or two below the usual style of the president. This was 
odd ; but presently it a to be whispered about, as alleyes were fixed 


tinguished senator of the United States, who had lately made a triumph. 
ant tour through the city. It was soon discovered, too, that the neck 


ture, as that worn by his eminent model on that occasion. Mr. Blinker 
had made influence with the great man ; and this was the result. As he 
was watched, moving down the walk majestically, making gracious nods 
and recognitions on either hand, it occurred to the lookers-on, that Mr. B. 
emulated not a little the gait and manner, and assumed, as nearly as was 
attainable, the voice of the illustrious senator. The spectacle was impos- 
ing but not conclusive; two lvafers, tobe sure, bailed the air with their 
hats, with such vehemence as to drive the bottoms out; but the effect of 
this was entirely destroyed by a couple of ragged young rascals, who 
had been put forward, clinging to his chocolate skirts, and whining out 
the paternal appellation, till they were dragged off by main force, amid 
the shouts of the mob—* That's a cruel wretch!” “ What a unfeelin’ 
father!” and so forth. ; ; 

While Mr. Blinker spent his time in this way, strutting about the poll, 
it was his native ward, and he had a pride in sticking to it—his antagonist, 
Mr. Gallipot, honest Peleg Gallipof, was all over town, in his paint-dress, 
making interest, shaking hands,chewing, costing: drinking as though he 
had been fifty men instead of one. The Gallipot hacks and stages rushed 


had votes as well as the half-drunken gentlemen inside, and were anxious 
to getthemin. PuffereHopkins, for one, was everywhere; harangning ; 
fulding tickets; diving into committee rooms ; arguing on the curb: was 
at every man’s ear; had every man by the hand. He seemed to have 
multiplied himself: every third carriage door that opened, lo! out popped 
Puffer, leading by the hand, a couple of misty sailors ; a superannuated 
old man ; a Quaker thathan’t voted for nineteen years, or some other 
wonder and miracle. : ; 

The first day closed ; and at night the Gallipots and Blinkerites, repair- 
ed to their respective quarters for an irregular canvass of the result. The 
Gallipot party met in the upper chamVer of the poll, of which, as the 
party at present in power, they had possession ; and their meeting was 
sufficiently promiscuous and piebald. Along benches fronting the raised 
platform, were seated, cheek by jowl, gentlemen in fine beaver hats, and 
tatterdemalions, with no covering but their own matted and discordant 
locks ; some in broadcloth coats of the latest cut, and some in jackets 
that, judging by their texture and complexion, seemed to have been fashion- 
ed out of sweeps’ blankets. ‘The room was full, so full that it overflowed, 
a loafer or two, upon the stairs ; and two or three men who occupied the 
platform, and who had watched the progress of the voting, down stairs, 
through the day, called over by turn, a list of voters which they held in 
their bred As they called, some one or other in the crowd, would answer 
for each name, “good,” “bad,” “doubtful,” as the case might be ; the 
answer being given by such mepereese themselves familiar with the way 
of thinking and political turn of the person called. This proceeding was 
kept up till the roll was finished ; which was no sooner done, than an am- 
bitious young a who had stood at the doorway watching its 
close, rushed off as special express and post-boy, to carry the result to 
Fogfire Hall, where it was waited for with much anxiety. Two or three 
speeches of highly inflammatory character were delivered—the meeting 
broke up—and the first day’s work was over. et ok 

The sun, which had been in a fine mood all the first day, shining like a 

reat eye into all corners of the city, warming voters into life like so many 
Cabeers, rolled up the sky, on the morning of the second, apparently as 
good humored as ever. The Blinkerites were delighted; they were the 
fair-weather party, and their well dressed voters poured in in a steady 
stream for a couple of hours or better; but when, towards noon, a large, 
ill-looking cloud came looming along from the north-west, they began to 
grow gloomy, and sundry of the Bottom leaders walked round the corner 
and shook hands on the prospect of a good, pelting shower. 

Is was a false alarm ; the cloud, a mere gust of wind, passed off; the 


_ Blinkerites brightened up wonderfully. The tide was running strong and 
deep in their favor ; two to one, at least, entering the boxes on their side.. 


Troops of nice-looking gentlenfen were hurrying in; gentlemen of doubt- 


| ful polities were going over every minute. Blinker was omar Pa nt a 
ri 


great empty hogshead, on the corner, dividing the offices to his friends, 
who were gathered round him in large numbers, in advance. Ever since 
the cloud had blown over, (which, to be sure, they couldn’t help,) the 
Bottomites had been horribly cast down: what was to be done ? Just then 
there was a shuffling of feet in the neighborhood of the poll; a tumult in 
the entry; the crowd outside looked in—there were officers’ staves cros- 
sing and clashing in the hall ; great brawny arms raised and brought down 
with wonderful vigor—bodies pushed about—and presently the whole 
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melee came tumbling into the street. The Gallipot leaders rubbed their 
hands and chuckled ; they knew what it meant; a detachment of the Bot- 
tom Club had been concealed under the stairway of the hall, all the morn- 
ing, lying in wait for an opportunity (in the meantime amusing their leis- 
ure by tripping up as many inconsiderate Blinker voters as they could 


as they passed in) for a decisive demonstration. They, like their friends | 


without, had formed good —— of the shower, but when the air cleared 
up so ee and provokingly, they could restrain themselves no longer. 
A cat-ca 


had been given, certain members of the fraternity had forced | 


their way in atthe back-door of the polling-room, others from the neigh- | 


boring bar, and, first crowning the officers in attendance, they had distri 
buted themselves about the hall and engendered the tumult—one of their 


little plans for re-organizing and reforming society—which gave such un- | 


mixed satisfaction to their out-of-door friends. This blow was a decisive 
one ; the timid and peace-affecting Blinkerites kept aloof; and although 
the Blinkerite leaders came upon the ground in the afternoon, in tarpaulin 
hats and shag roundabouts, it was impossible to recover themselves.— 
When the poll was shut, it was admitted on all hands, that they had run 
behind, a hundred at least. There was another meeting for a canvass, 


which differed from the other in no respect, save that in its very midst, a | 


eel ree calculator rushing in breathless from his own house, where 
1e had been casting up the question, averred that they were to have, un- 
less their friends made superhuman exertions to-morrow, (notwithstand- 
ing present flattering prospects) a majority of only twenty-five, with a 
floating prospect of three more if the weather proved foul. He staked his 
head on this result. Another express was run to Fogfire Hall ; sundry 
speeches of a still more excitable quality delivered : and the meeting dis- 
persed feverish and resolute. 

The third day brought unexpected relays from all quarters. The halt, 
the blind, the feeble, the asthmatic—came wheezing, and hobbling, and 
tottering, and groping their way to the poll. Some poor scarecrows that 
appeared to have been mouldering away for years, in their piece-meal 
garments, in out of the way holes and corners, were led in by the hand, 
and stood around as though they had been just dug out. Others, reeking 
and bloated, with lack-lustre eyes, appeared before the green boxes, and 
voted in the same manner as they would have called for a two-penny pint 
of spirits. 

The cauldron had been stirred to its bottom, and its very dregs were 
floating up. Those that now voted were stragglers, coming in one by 
one ; But ap sont sharp-eyed looker-on, might have discovered that a 
more steady stream was setting in, of asomewhat similar class. ‘This 
was Mr. Finch’s second detachment, (his first had finished their work in 
the various wards, stealthily, the two previous days ;) his Island volun- 
teers, who entered the polls at intervals, deposited their votes and quietly 
withdrew beyond reach of the officer’s eyes as soon as possible ;—going 
in, that was Mr. Finch’s device, most frequently on the arm of some gen- 
tleman of known character, who lent his responsibility for the purpose, 
and sharing his good character at the ballot box. One of them—a noto- 
rious ory pred es who had chalkedhis face deeply enough to get for 
himself the sympathy of being a gentleman in ill health, had even totter- 
ed in leaning on the shoulder of a little parson, of an earnest partizan 
disposition. 

ometimes, as it happened more than once, when the volunteer firemen 
of Blinker polities gathered in any considerable number about the poll, 
waiting to put in their vote, a violent fire-alarm would happen to be rung out 
from a neighboring market, which soon sent them scampering away : a fire 
iu NewYork taking precedence of a funeral, anelection, and every thing else 
but an invitation to a hunging inside of the prison-yard. For these alarms, 
the Bottomites were indebted to the bell-ringer of their Club, who linger- 
ed about the market, pulling the bell at opportune moments, of which he 
was advised by a trusty messenger sent down from the poll. The excite- 
ment deepened as the day advanced: quidnunes and inquirers came burry- 
ing in from every direction to learn how the contest was going. 

As the day approached its close the creed of the two parties broadened ; 
their promises and professions became more frequent and more liberal ; 
their affection for the poor—the most readily reached by such devices— 
more devoted and-fraternal. One party threw out the suggestion that a 
poor man should have (iro votes, in consideration of the hardships and dis- 
advantages of his lot. This the drummers and declaimers of the other 
party answered by suggesting thatif gentlemen—gentlemen of means 
and ability—had the disposition they professed, to serve the poor, why 
didn’t they give *em rooms in their three-story houses, with clean basins 
and towels,and plenty to eat? Advancing in this way in their procla- 
mations and professions they at last became so comprehensive in their 
philanthropy, that certain poverty-stricken and simple-minded gentlemen 
who stood by listening with greedy ear, flattered themselves, that they and 
their families were as good as provided for, for the ensuing year, and went 
in and voted for one ticket or the other, according as they preferred the 
fare, lodgings and accommodetions held out by either party. 

The concourse about the poll bad swelled steadily for hours : the 
street was full ; the windows of the neighborhood were packed close with 
heads and faces ; every lookout place of the Head Quarters itself to the 
very roof was occupied by men, women and children looking Saas 
down, and watching the progress of the contest. ‘There was a great lum- 
ber-pile hard by, and this, too, the crowd had climbed and now swarmed 
about its top. As the sun went down, the crowd swayed to and fro— 
and there were certain persons in it who seemed to rock it back and forth 
as they would a cradle—when suddenly surging with a terrible impulse 
against the wall, it burst its way into the house, and there was a cry 
that the ballot boxes were in danger. In a minute the officers came 
hurrying, pale-faced, into the street, where they were tossed about in the 
crowd—the black-and-white tops of their staves floating about like so 
many fishing-doppers—the mob swarmed in at the windows, over the 
back-fence, through the hall (last of all,) and the polling-room was in a 
trice completely overrun. 

At this moment Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, who had prevailed upon two or 
three sturdy men to lift him on their shoulders, stood up, as well as he 
could, with such a support—and removing his hat, from which a cloudy 
shower of newspapers fell, presented his face at the broken fanlight of 
the entry-door, His hands were lifted up in supplication, and his look 
was an imploring one. It was some time before he could get a hearing. 

“ Gentlemen, I do beseech you, [ entreat and implore you, as you value 
your characters as citizens and as men, to restraim yourselves.” From 
the imperfect character of the support on which he depended, Mr. Fish- 


blatt’s observations were extremely irregular in their delivery ; one being 
given, as was this, with his face at the window ; and the next being en- 
tirely lost in the wood-work behind which his head descended. “I would 
ask any gentleman here,” remarked Mr. Fishblatt, when he came up 
again, “if he keeps a snuff-box ? Did he value his privileges? There 
were a couple of thousand persons in that crowd, as far as he could judge, 
three children to each—there was a spectacle, was it not—the rights and 
immunities of six thousand of the rising generation hazarded by the pre- 
sent outrageous outbreak.” He went down again for a few minutes.— 
“ The ballot-box, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Fishblatt, on his re-appear- 
ance, “is the ark of our safety : it ‘is the foundation of our mstituions— 
board, lodging. and twe suits a year toallof us. What would we be 
without the sacred ballot-box ! Where would stand your City Hall ?— 
Where the old Sugar House in Liberty-street? Where the Fourth 
of July ? Where the immortal names of Perry and Hamilton ? Where” — 

He went down again ; this time for good, for his supporters, learning 
that the inspectors had got off with their boxes through a bye-gate into 
the next yard, and so from one yard to another, to a place of safety, had 
withdrawn, and Mr. Fishblatt was permitted to tall Fike a half-risen bal- 
loon, among the crowd. The crowd—who bad given but little heed to 
Mr. Fishblatt’s appeal, finding there was no further sport going forward, 
gradually broke up and dispersed. The election was at an end ; the 
great contest determined one way or the other. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
THE END OF LEYCRAFT. 

Poor Leycrart! The belief which his repentant soulhad cherished 
for years, lay dead at his heart. One by one every hope had crum- 
bled ; the boy—such was the conviction each unanswering face pressed 
upon him—the boy was dead. To that pale young form cold and 
deathward, as to him it always lay stretched ‘in the wood—there 
was no resurrection. It was gone into another world, and seemed 
dragging him by a gentle violence he could not resist, after. 

‘The remorse, which though sometimes torpid, had been never ey 
subdued, uncoiled itself more and more and pierced him with strokes which 


, caused him to cry aloud with anguish. He could not be silent nor at ease. 


| 
| 
| 


He had fled from house to house, lodging to lodging, where the horrible 
secret he was constantly inclined to babble, caused men and women to fall 
away from his presence like that of one sick of the plague. Even in cellars 
and cheap resorts, where the language of crime and wrong is a familiar 
dialect they avoided his conversation, and begged him in God’s name to 
ease his soul to parsons and magistrates,and notto them. Even the 
grim ten-pin player had deserted him. Leycraft’s constant wakings at 
the dead of night, and the dreadful reproaches with which his soul la- 
bored against itself, were too much for him. So he flew from place 
to place ; from employment to employment. He tried—and in vain—to 
quell his unhappy thoughts, to cheat himself of that dreadful belief of the 
boy’s death, by constant change of work. He was now alone, in a rope- 
walk, where Ishmael Small’s prying ubiquity had found him. The Walk 
was a long, low-roofed shed. it was pitched in a hollow, on the out- 
skirts of the city, and was out of sight of human habitation, and beyond 
the sound of human voice. About it nothing but rank grass and odi- 
ous weeds, thick with thorns and death-white blossoms, grew and press- 
ed forward to the very door. On either side the shed was pierced with 
small narrow windows—its whole length—looking out, on one hand, on 
a siuggish vein of water that oozed through the hard soil, and on the 
other, upon the field of shrubs and brambles. Here Leycraft, at the 
earliest hour of the day—it was just sunrise, and the sun, striking the 
shed on its eastern nm | filled the Walk with shadows—stood, his beard 
untrimmed and his waist encompassed with unworked flax, giving him 
the appearance of a satyr. 

He stood at the remotest end and looked down its whole dark length, 
with an eye which grew blank and unsettled when it found nothing to 
rest upon. Then it passed from window to window back again, more 
blank than ever; no friendly face looked in, not even the miserable 

icker who used to beg the refuse flax and rope’s ends. He would 
uave given the world if only Ishmael had come and taunted him 
in the old fashion. And then, with something of prayer and earnest 
imploring in his features, he shot his glance into a corner, where two 
wrens had held their nests for years, borrowing tow and threads of 
twine from the floor, to build. The two wrens were gone. Not a 
sparrow nor a fly crossed the unlucky window-sills. A dead stillness 
was present, resting like a cloud upon the roof and thickening the air. 
The very Walk seemed to have gone into decay ; it tottered and shook 
like one in a palsy, as the silent winds hurried past. What wonder 
if Leycraft’s soul was appalled within him ! 

“Lightnings blast me!” he muttered, struggling against the feeling 
that crept upon him, and made him cold to the heart ; “ What do they 
mean by leaving me here! Why don’t the sharks and indefatigables 
come and take me and hang me!” Here he cast a side-way look at 
the rope he had begun to twist. “I wish they’d send out the green 
wagon, and treat me to a ride to the tombs. Why don’t they? What 
do they mean? They don’t know their duty—that’s plain.” { ought 
to be kept in a cell till this cursed fever’s gone off; and then I 
should be hung out to dry.” He laughed at the fancy; but it was 
a wretched, soulless laugh, which betrayed him more than his words. 
His —— took a new turn, and, catching his breath,in the surprise 
with which another and deeper purpose than that of yielding his body 
to the magistrates glided into his mind, he went on now faster than ever 
with his task ; drawing out the flax, with a secret satisfaction—as he 
paced backward, along the hard cold floor—every now and then put- 
ting forth his whole strength, and twisting the strands as firm and close 
as iron. It was wonderful with what care and skill he framed his 
work; choosing the cleanest flax in all the bunch, where there was no 
spot nor blemish—his eye, in its supernatural keenness, could have 
detected a tly-blow—shaping each strand delicately to an equal size, 
and twisting them all so cleanly together, that the cord, as fast as 
formed, was admirably round and firm, and not a thread or fibre hung 
loose. There was a strange pleasure in Leycraft’s look when he saw 
how well he prospered in his work. But even in the midst of his 
task a shudder came upon him; his face grew dark and livid by turns, 
and his eyes wandered about and seemed to dwell on a terrible and 
appalling company that was present only to him. For a time his 
hands refused to do the service to which they had been constrained 
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and struggled against it, as if they too were endowed with a fearful con- 
sciousness. In this pause and agitation of his spirit, he searched his 
garments, and brought forth from his breast-pocket a small, square par- 
cel, which he proceeded tremblingly to open, fixing his eyes more 
keenly and steadily as each envelope was removed. His hand at 
length held disclosed a half-bracelet with its clasp; and while he 
regarded it he shuddered anew, and writhed as in sudden pain. What 
was he to do with this? He could not bear it about with him longer ; 





it seemed too like the child’s voice whispering in his ear; frail tress as _ 


it was it held him fast, as a cable to the spot where the deed had been 
done ; its brassy clasp glared upon him like a serpent’s eye. It scem- 
ed to him now like the dead boy’s legacy—for h> had taken it almost 
from his hand—carrying with it at all seasons of day and night, itsown 
avenging conditions. What was to be done with it? At this moment, 
and wlule the question demanded, every minute, an answer more loudly, 
a shruken and troubled face looked in at one of the windews of the 
Walk. It was the face of an old man, who, full of an anguish differ- 


_ where he was 


ent—ah, how different from that of Leycraft—had wandered in the sub- — 


urbs, many days and many weary nights, too, and who had strayed, in | 


the vacancy that had come upon ‘him, to that place. It was Hobble- 


ehank: who, when he had gathered thought to peruse the person before | 


him more closely, and saw what unearthly look had settled in his 
features—how white and “trenched with deep dark lines it was, like 
a scarred coffin plate it seemed—recoiled from the window, and gave 
signs of retreating altogether. 

“For Heaven's sake !"’ cried Leycraft, in a tone of anguish 
that went to the old man’s heart, “don’t leave me now. Stay only 
an hour or so—if not so long—five minutes may do ; five minutes at 
least. Come, come, you'll give me five minutes!” 

The old man returned to the window; but resisted steadily all en- 
treaty to come in. 

“This is cruel!” said Leycraft aloud, and then partly to himself, 
“The last man with whom I shall change words ; and’ he wont give 
me his company as a christian, but stands there gazing through the 
window on me as if I were a wild beast ata show.” 

At that moment Leycraft, who had bent down while muttering these 
words to himself, raised his head and caught the eye of the old man 
—his neck stretched forward its utmost length—fastened on the brace- 


let which he held in his open hand. He caught it back at once, and | 


restoring it quickly to its enclosure, thrust it into his breast. 


with a how! like that 


| as if it had been st 


grew about. The rock was there, under the lee of which the basket 
that held the child had been set; the old gnarled branch. stretched 
over it—older now than when it shook its young summer leaves upon 
the ground. Every circumstance and incident of the act rushed back 
into his mind with a fearful distinctness. How he had borne the child 
from the farm-house in his arms—the very look of the nurse who had 
entrusted it to him in the belief that a little air would be so reviving 
and refreshing to the peer dear—how, when he heard the laugh and 
prattle of young children at play in an orchard through which he 
passed, he had repented of any pari in the deed—and how, again when 
ie bethought him of the rage of the broker, and the spite he would 
wreak on him through the debtor's jail—he had hurried on. There was 
one good thought, too, that came back ; that when he had laid the child 
j ‘left to die—for his soul refused to do it rougher violence 
—he had lifted a leaf, shed by the overhanging branch upon its lit- 
tle lips, so giving it another chance to live. He remembered, too, how 
he had severed the bracelet about his neck in twain, taking one of its 
porte and leaving the other, with the hope that the child, should it 
ive to escape its perilous exposure, might be recognized and reclaimed. 
_ As he was pondering, the dead child seemed to spring from the ground, 
rising slowly upon him, and growing rigid in every limb as he rose, 
until he stood regarding him with a fixed stony eye, his little arms 
stretched towards him in menace, more terrible than if it had been a 
mailed hand aimed against his breast. He staggered before it. 
wind, which had been Danger since sun-rise, swept through the wood 
‘ ; an angry ulace. Leyeraft, whose face and 
brow dripped with sweat, and whose body was as chill and comfertless 
l eeped in the river, cast a fearful glance behind him, 
and snatching off his hat in desperate haste, he stepped upon the rock, 
and made fast an end of the cord to an old branch; which the tree 


held out like a withered arm toward him. The tree creaked—there 
_ was an awful groan—and the forfeit was paid. At that moment a crew 


flew screeching from a neighboring tree top straight through the wood, 
and as it rose toward the clouds that lowered on its flight, it seemed 


| like the dark spirit of the man, on its way to the angry heaven whose 


ere was something fearful in that old man’s face, now that the 


light fell upon it ;—it was the very face that had watched him all thro’ 
the night, in the garret of the farm-house, and against which he had con- 
tended. This was another blow that staggered him on swifter to his 
fate. He went on stranding and coiling the rope, holding every feature 
rigid and bracing his nerves with all his will, lest his purpose should 
give way. The cord was finished. Leycraft rose up, wiped his brow, 
on which a cold, thick sweat had gathered—went to the window, and 
while Hobbleshank could not move in his surprise, he placed in his hand 
the parcel he had concealed. 

“ There,” said he, “ take that ; it’s a bequest froma man that will 
never know man more. It’s the gift of a young friend, the dearest 1 
ever had, and | wish you’d make much of it.” 

He then proceeded, without another word, to put every utensils of 
the Walk in its place ; coiled up the rope he had made with so much 


judgement he had dared to invoke. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HOBBLESHANK’S RETURN. 


Upon the ground where he had fallen the shock of surprise and 
bewilderment, Hobbleshank sate, with the trinket in his hand which 
seemed to hold him spell-bound and motionless. As he recovered his 
powers, and was aware of the gift in his charge, he would have shouted 
to Leyeraft and called him back—but when he looked in the direction 
he had taken, Leycraft was out of sight. 

The clasp was discolored as if often held in a damp hand; but the 
tress, its other part, was fresh and bright, in its auburn hues, as when 


| first set in its place ; and as he turned it over and over again, his tears 


eare, in the crown of his hat; closed the windows, leaving Hobbleshank | 


without, lost in vague wonder and alarm ; drew to the door, and putting 
the key in a safe concealment where the other workmen might fin 
it when they came—as they would in an hour or two—he withdrew 
from the Walk, which was now dark and close as atomb. He shaped 


fell fast upon it, for he knew well—who could mistake it ?—the sweet 
brow, new lying in the earth, from which it had been shorn. Then he 
recalled what the strange man had said. “It’s the gift of a young 
friend, the dearest I ever had, and I wish you’d make much of it !"— 
He repeated them over and over again. Yes, those were the words.— 
And then a hope came floating into his mind that was like a new life 
and air to all his powers; a hope that filled his heart with a genial 
noon, in which all old despondencies and sorrows and sadnesses shrunk 
away, and left him glad and happy pares measure. The boy—his child 


_—his young self—so the word gave him warrant—was not dead. He 


is way toward the river, looking back not once, but choosing the ob- | 
| . . | 
seurest paths and bye-ways, and following them steadily. Once he 


leaped a wall, and crouching as he ran, he skirted along the fence for 
half a mile or more, and then he got into an untraveled road, where 
he made good speed, and with a comfort—such comfort as his condition 
allowed—to himself. Tn leaving this he was forced to pass a public way 
where there was a constant throng of travel; and while in act of crossing, 


meadow, and there lay hid in the bushes for better than an hour. 
his ambush, his eye first fell upon them—he shrunk back, and his fect 


then he laughed to himself at his folly in spoiling the good gait he had 
been travelling. 

At the. woods—the black, dull, hemlock woods—which lay like a dark 
stain upon the earth—he did uot enter at a point which would bear him 
soonest to the place he sought; but fetched a circuit of better than a 
furlong, and looking about him with a trembling eye, he crept into them, 
as if by stealth. ‘The sun had not yet made good his strength, and_the 
woods still swarmed with bats and birds of darkness, which kept about 
and shut back the light by the wide spread wings with which they op- 
pressed the air. Under foot the ground was heavy with a sluggish sweat, 


had lived to be the companion of grown men; to be with them, and 
with them share friendship and intimacies. So he construed what 
Leyeraft had said. He bounded up, and choosing out the fairest of all 
the roads, he took his way to the city. It was a green path; and 


' the trees, which had stepped to the road side from a neighboring wood, 


rather than dew, and through blind paths and among tuft of useless | 


grass, Leycraft picked his way ; winding about in long circles and 
only approaching the spot by degrees. His eyes wandered between 
the trees, as though a Phantom were walking just before him ; if he had 
cast a look upward but once, he would have seen how blue and 
peaceful was the sky above him—but this he heeded not. He had 
come to the edge of a bye-path that cut through the woods; in a 
minute more and he would be on the very spot itself. He paused and 
sate upon a fallen trunk to gather his strength. What he had done 
and what he was to do came upon him in all their hideousness, and his 
heart misgave him. He would have retreated if he could. At that mo- 
ment he heard a step approaching ; a man passed by, and as Leycraft 
looked out, oh, how his soul be ged an 


d implored that. he would come | 


and reason with him, and-steal from his heart the purpose which clung | 


like a dagger in its very core! The cold sweat stood upon his brow in 
the agony with which he was moved. The man bore in his hand a walking- 
stick, with which, with a determined look he smote a tall weed that grew 
in the path, to the ground. ‘There was no hope for Leycraft. He sprung 
up, and almost at a bound, stood upon the earth where, more than 
twenty years ago, he had cast down a young child, as he would a frail 
vessel, that all its life might be spilled and never gathered up again. 
He knew the place—knew it at once, down to the smallest blade that 





for that very purpose, bent over the traveller, and whispered peace and 
a pleasant journey to him. Then he came to bare fences, along which 


; the small-eyed birds hopped and twittered, making merry with the old 
hearing the rattling of wheels from the city, he fled into a blackberry | 


man as he came galloping along. After this, there was an open tract 


, of sky and field sbout which the swallows flew swiftly, writing their 
He was now within sight of the woods ; and when, emerging from 


names in the air, and tying all sorts of hard knots as they skimmed 


_ along backwards, and up and down. 
for a moment refused to bear him on. It was an instant only ; and | 


At the pace, with which he speeded on, he was soon in the edge of 
the city. The bells, for some reason or other, were ringing a quick 
peal ; if they had been the voices of angels hovering in the air, they 
could not have sounded more sweetly to Hobbleshank. ' 

He came to a park or square, in which children were at play, bursti 
through a gate, he borrowed from a little blue-eyed lad—who yielded it 
partly in ear, partly in love—the hoop on which he was resting—the 
old man sprang away like the Syme gees of them all, and in the madness 
of his new hope, drove it round and round the perk, humming to him- 
self, “It’s the gift of a young friend, the dearest I ever had, and I wish 
you'd make much of it.” Leaving the park, with thanks to his young 
friend, whom he had caught in his arms and blessed with kisses that 
exploded like so many squibs through the place, he rambled breathless, 
but by no means wearied, into a great thoroughfare. Here he found new 
objects to feed his rapture. There were caps and canes and dainty lit- 
tle Wellington-boots in the shops, in which the haughtiest parent, the 
show bill said, might be proud to see his son eating ices and walking 
Broadway. ; 

How often, ah, how often, during his twenty-years of sore trial and 
anguish, had the old man rambled from window to window, from sho 
door to shop door, choosing a little blue-tasseled cop at one, a pearl- 
tipped cane at another, and the jauntiest pair of Wellingtons he could 
pitch his eyes upon at another—and, in his fancy, arraying the boy who 
should have been so apparelled, and at that moment walking, with a 
little hand in his at his side! He had so taken the child, from the day he 
was lost, and carried him forward, in imagination, through all the stages 
of childhood and youth, up to the manhood, where if but now living he 
would have arrived. : ‘ n 

He well remembered the very day on which the child had attained 
his quizzical, bird-like swallow-tail, which the doating old man 
picked out and even bargained for months before. Pondering upon 
these old time pleasures, his fect had brought him, almost with 
out the guidance of his will, to adoor in a bye-street, the red and 
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ellow board over which denoted that a select school for children was 
ept within. 

fe opened the gate—the trick of which he knew well—walked through 

a paved alley, and turning in at a door half way up, was ina the very 

heart and bosom of the select school at once. The select schoelmis- 


tress—his old friend who knew his humor well—was seated in awell- | 


worn rocker in the middle of her little room, arrayed in her plain 
neat gown and cap, and her book open on her lap, her arms folded upon 
her breast, and watching, with a kindly look, through her great 
glasses, the efforts of a tiny, white-haired child, to master the twen- 


his seat at the side of t 
came in ; although the whole row of little scholars stared in a line from 
the bench on which they were fixed against the wall. They all knew the 
old man, but it was so long now since he had been at the school, that they 
could not avoid a welcome with their looks, What a tuneful nest 
—embowered in its obscure corner—had that little school been to him! 
How his eye had ranged—as his finger would on a musical instru- 
ment—along the class, beginning at the least and youngest, and sound- 
og ble way up, fancying each in his turn to be his child and son.— 
They had caught his look, and loved him for it. His joy was too 
overflowing—too much in excess—to admit of his tarrying long there or 
anywhere—and so leaving a tribute of good will in the mistress’ hand, to 
be distributed among the scholars, and begging in her ear for a half- 
holiday for the school, he broke away and was in the street again. 

Even the three gilt balls which hung dangling over the broker’s door 
in the street through which he hurried, and which used to look so hi- 
deous to him, now seemed to have a gleam of sunshine and promise 
in them. There was another street—the next to this—throagh which he 
could not fail to pass. Here, years before, he had formed an intimacy 
—a very close and friendly intimacy—with a clothier’s block which stood 
at the corner, (to be sure it had no head, your finely dressed gentlemen 
rarely have,) swelling and expanding its Trout in all the splendors of 
a blue frock and pantaloons, with a handsome white vest and rufiles to 
match. The intimacy lasted six menths—during which the old man had 
= a daily visit to his silent friend—when it was abruptly broken off 

cause Hobbleshank was quite sure his son must by that time have 
outgrown garments of that gentleman’s cut and dimensions. 

arther on, and still nearer the heart of the city, Hobbleshank, hurry- 
ing along in a joyous mood—he had directed his feet that way—came upon 
a house in which, even at broad day, there was a sound of music, a throng 
of carriages at the door, and the very house itself palpitating and quaking 
with the pulses of the gay dance that was going on within. ‘The old man 
had a good heart to join in on the very flagging where he stood, for the 
house and he were old and early friends. Far back in that past time, 
whence dated, in two directions, all his joys and sorrows, it had been Aunt 
Gatty’s; there it was that Hobbleshank had first met his young wife ; 
there had been wedded to her; and there had spent many a joyous night, 
when the world was young with him, and when even old Aunt Gatty had 
wealth and kind words more at command than now. As he stood by the 
door gossipping with the drivers and other loungers—gathering what he 
could of the story of the wedding that was going forward, and comparing 
it as he went along with the circumstances of his own, his heart reproach- 
ed him for tarrying there, and withholding his good fortune from his two 
kind old friends at home. Casting a bright half dollar upon the ground— 
where he left the coachmen, who had been for a long time secant of calls, 
scrambling for it—he hurried away. At the good speed with which he 
moved, and by dint of rurning in and out—from street to pavement, from 
pavement to street—not less than forty times—he was in no very long time 
at his own door, which he confessed to himself had something of an out- 
landish look, now that he had been absent from it so long. 

Bursting in to declare his news, he was arrested in the very mid-career 
of his exultation, by a deep moan, proceeding from the corner of the cham- 

r. Looking thither he was inexpressibly shocked, and stood rooted at 
the very threshold. In the corner of the room, close in the remotest angle 
of the hearth—bent nearly double, (ten years at least older in her look than 
whew he had left her,) and gazing into vacancy, sate Aunt Gatty, clad in 
deep mourning—even to her small crimped cap, which jet-black and fitted 
closely to her head, gave to her features a pale and deathly aspect. At 
her side stood Dorothy, tending on her in some office suited to her condi- 
tion, and striving to soothe her with words of solace and comfort. 

The aged woman refused to be comforted, and thrust her companion 
away from her, constantly ejaculating, “He is dead—dead, and I am the 
unlucky woman that killed him. Is this the way that I fulfilled a death- 
bed trust?) God! oh, blessed Ged!” and here she moaned and pined as 
in an agony that wrung her very soul. “ Deal gently with me for this—it 
was not my wish—he would go forth; but then I sheuld have held him 
back, even by foree. Oh! my dear kind play-fellow—now in Heaven—is 
this the way I have kept my promise? Look not in God's book of records 
and see what is against Gatty—your Gatty, you loved to call me. Plague 
me no more, Dorothy, I have slain the poor old man: go away, in Hea- 
ven’s name, and let me die. Go away.’ 

Then, while Dorothy stood by, wetting and wringing her hands over 
this mournful wreck, the aged woman fell away into vacancy, awaking 
only every now and then to utter a deep moan, and renew her complaint. 
obbleshank, who had regarded all these goings-on with a bewildered 
look, could restrain himself no longer, but, hurrying forward, stood before 
them—his hat a little to one side, where he had fixed it that his friends 
might know at a glance what mood he was in, and the great, square breast- 
in, shining like an illumination in the front of his bosom. He stood be- 
ore them—his doubtful eye closed hard, and the other opened in full blaze 
upon them, a smile on his face, and a hand extended to each. In this ex- 
traordinary costume and posture—it was some time before even Dorothy 
was willing to acknowledge him; and even after she had admitted it was 
Hobbleshank and no counterfeit—there remained his right hand still ex- 
tended, waiting to he grasped by Aunt Gatty. It was a long time before 
Aunt oaey was willing to look at him; and when she did, at length, turn 
her head slowly about and take measure of his person, she regarded him 
with infinite scorn and repulsion. 

“It’s a cheat,” she said after a long survey, and a longer pondering, 
“ you are practising upon me; this is not my old friend that I am to ac- 
count for; no,no. Don’t you think I know my good friend Hobbleshank ? 
This is some one that has stolen his garments and is trying to play tricks 
with me.” She returned to her old posture and could be brought by no 
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persuasion or entreaty to a further recognition. : 
“We must leave her to herself,” said Derothy, drawing Hebbleshank 
apart; “ You will get back into her recollection by degrees. It takes days 
with her now to fix and unix a notion. She will presently fall asleep.’ 
They watched her for a little while, when slumber, coming in to befriend 
exhausted Nature, crept upon her, and bearing her to bed within, and lay- 
ing her gently to rest, they returned to the otherchamber. Hobbleshank, 
reviving rapidly from the gloom which Aunt Chatty had east upon his spir- 
its, took a place by a smail table that Dovethy bad drawn out, and launch- 


| ed forth in a glowing deseription ot the good luck on which he had 20 late- 
ty-sixth letter of the —. Hobbleshank laid off his hat, took | ly stambled. Dorothy—who could not share in all the goed hopes which 
1e mistress, who had not eventurned when he 


he built on the diselosure of the stranger and the possession of the half- 
bracelet—did nevertheless strengthen and eucourage Hobbleshank to go 
on in these communications, by a cold ham, which -he produced from a 
cleset, where it had stood untasted and inviting the kuite, for several days; 
and also by calling in—threugh the ministry of a ragged-haired and bare- 
fected girl, who was always on the prowl for small errands in the great 
hall—a pot of Albany-brewed and two dozen oysters, which, the last being 
well peppered and swallowed at a snap, added not « little to the spirit of 


the old man’s narration. 
CHAPTER XXVII 
4 NOTARLE SCHEME OF MR. PYLER CLOSE’S. 

THERE was not a phase of the neighboring,sick man’s malady, from the 
day he mis-buttoned his coat as he paced his yard—te which pass he was 
brought, being a tradesman, by the fall of wheat from twenty shillings to 
ten at a clap—down to that when he was laid shouting on his bed, that Fy- 
ler Close had not watched. By the hour he stood at his window—forget- 
ting baker, blacksmith, and haberdasher, in the earnest gaze with which 
he regarded every turn of the disease; while the patient rambled the yard, 





| in its early stages, or lay strapped upon his couch, at its height. The 


tears, the groans, the whims, the flights and wanderings of the lunatic, were 


a delicious banquet to Fyler. He meant to cut with a weapon of double 


edge, and this sharpened it, both sides at once. The deed was found— 
there could be no question of that—which helped Hobbleshank back into 
the farm-house whence Fyler had dislodged him, by a master-stroke, many 
a ago. Should he succeed in recovering possession, there would be a 
ong and heavy arrear of rents tobe returned. This would neverdo. The 
boy, to be sure, must be found—must be proved to be alive. Notwith- 
standing the bold and hardy face with which he gave out that such as 
would find the child must grope in the earth, digging deep, an uneasy con- 
vietion that he lived, kept crowding into his mind. Vague rumors to this 
effect, traceable to no clear source it is true, had from time to time pre- 
vailed. He knew of Leyeraft’s death; Ishmael had brought in the news 
the second day after. He had been found on his knees, the branch bent 
and twisted from its place by an unearthly struggle, his head turned to one 
side, as if regarding an object that stood at his side, just behind him—and 
his hands clasped firmly together. 

Fyler, on hearing these circumstances, had merely called the man & 
fool, wondered he hadu’t taken poison, which would have been a quieter 
death—and dismissed the subject, apparently, trom his mind. To be sure, 
he had had an unpleasant vision the night after, in which Leycraft ——— 
ed, on his knees, knocking at the door of his closet, and begging, in God's 
name, to be let in. But what of that —The dream had passed away ; and 
getting up the next morning a quarter of an hour earlier than usual, he 
opened his door cautiously, and finding no such supplicant there—as im 
truth he had half expected to—he put himself at ease. 

‘Then there was the bracelet-—which he knew Leycraft had carried on 
his person for years, but which Ishmael’s stealthy scrutiny had failed to 
find there now—another clue to the child. The cloud, he confessed to 
himself, began to thicken a little; and now he meant to clear all obstacles 
and entanglements at a bound. Ina few days the forge was silent; the 
anvil uttered not so much as a tiukle—the broker had levied his judgment, 
which had hung dangling, like a great chain, for months over the black- 
smith’s head :—the blacksmith’s fire was quenched, and his hammers muf- 
fled for ever. A few days more, and the haberdasher—thriftless woman— 
was forced to send her children out privily to beg; Fyler had swept her 
shop with a comprehensive bill of sale. The piano in the yellow house 
had gone gouty in the legs long age; and was now taken to the hospital 
in the square, out of a movement of pure benevolence in the bosom of Mr. 
Close. As to hie baker, on a close scrutiny of acceunts, the broker, find- 
ing a clear balance against himself of four-and-three-pence, with a frac- 
tion, thought it not expedient to move him just at present. All that re- 
mained was the Row, to show to the world that Fyler Close was worth a 
cent; and Fyler chaunted: a psalm to the tune of a rattling song he had 
heard at a cheap place of entertainment, when he was a young man, with 
great spirit, as he chinked the silver in his hand and thought of this. He 
had finished the psalm, and getting into a more advanced stage of pleas- 
antry, was striving, with whimsical success, to adapt some common-metre 
measure that he might reeall, to the fitful shouts of his neighbor; when 
Mr. Small came in, bearing upon his left arm a pile of clothes, hung loose- 
ly over, and in his right a crook-necked staff, with which he had thrust the 

oor open, and which he now employed in putting it to again. Upon his 
head, covering and extinguishing the glory of his own individual cap, rest- 
ed a straw hat, stretching out before and behind, twisted up convulsively 
at the sides, and discolored and stained in every strand with sweat. Mr. 
Small might have been mistaken by a rash observer at first sight, as he 
stood resting on his crook, fora patriarch gone to seed. The broker knew 
him for what he was, and hailed. him at sight. 

“ This is a melancholy affair, Ishmael,” said the broker, shaking his 
head dolefully. 

“It can’t be helped!” asked Ishmael, while a lurking smile crept upon 
his visage. 

“T am afraid it can't,” rejomed Mr. Close ; “I don'tsee how I can avoid 
going out of my wits.” 

- * Any how, uncle Fyler,” said Ishmael, “I hope for my sake you’ll not 
zo so far, you can’tcome back again. You'll be good enough to recellect 
that!” 

“It's very painful, though,” continued Fyler; “ Here am I, Ishmael, 
this morning in full possession of all my faculties according to human ob- 
servation, equal to a caleulation in Spor emer interest, or the drawing of 
a mortgage with extra-conditions and policy-clauses—before night what’ IL 
Ibe?” 


“] am afraid to say,” said Ishmael, starting back and lifting both hands 
as though to shut out a disagreeable vision. 
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“ But I’m not,” answered Fyler, twitching his whiskers, “a miserable 
wreck, an insane rag-picker; what'll be my business? To go about run- 
ning into gutters, and poking street-pools and rag-heaps—and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it disagreed with me so much as to make me twist my face and 
beat myself, and do such goings-on, that every body’ll say, ‘ Fyler has lost 
his reason.’ ”’ 

“I shouldn’t wonder!” echoed Mr. Small, and at the prospect of so 
cheerful a result presented so vividly, both Fyler and Ishmael broke into 
a gentile laugh. 

“ Was he in his right mind always ?’’ asked Fyler, looking up edge-wise 
at Ishmael from where he sat, allowing his glance to rest a moment, in its 
wa : upon the garments over his arm. “ Was the owner of these always 


“ Wonterfully so,’ answered Ishmael; “The very sanest picker I ever 
Knew. He was an extraordinary chap—that old fellow,” pursued Mr. 
Small. “He would a couple of hogsheads a day, sir, and with a run 
jump over ’em at night, standing on end, as lively as a grasshopper in the 

rst line o’ business. He had an ambition above rags, and that was the 
ruin ofhim. One morning—it was a lovely one—the baker's winders was 
all full of smoking rolls and fresh gingerbread, the milk-waggons was on 
the jump, and the red-cheeked skeotbanmetas p tttin’ their houses into 
clean faces, like queens’—our friend goes out in _— spirits to pick a 
little before breakfast. There was a big heap in Hanover Square to be 
overhauled that afternoon, and the thoughts of that before him put him in 
such a flow, he could hardly hold in for joy. Well, sir, he was a-goin’ 
along all well enough, till he comes to ’Pybfican Alley, and there he balk- 
ed—he wanted to be an old clo’ man, and there was something up that 

ley that tempted bim worse than an evil spirit. He couldn’t hold back : 
80 up the alley he bolts, leavin’ his basket (which he begun to be ashamed 
of,) at the mouth; he comes to a airy, a very deep but very delicious airy, 
too, for there, as he peeps thro’ the railin’, he sees that vicious old coat 

at was to be his undoin’, a hanging in its old place over the back of a 
chair, close up by the winder; the winder was up—the old chap listened 
——there was nobody stirria’—he laid himself close up against the rail, and 
Stretched down his stick till he gets the o!d feller by the collar, and begins 
to tug. Tuggin’ was fatal work; he was too wiolent; the gate he was 
leanin’ agin ves way—the gratin’ to the coal-hole was — e old chap 

itches headlong in, and sliding on his belly to the very bottom—cracks 
is neck. There was the vanity of ’spirin’ above his sphere! He was a 
bosom friend o’ mine ; and as he forgot to mention me in his will, I bought 
his hat and trowsers and stick and y traces from the crowner’s man, for a 
onngie of plugs, to remember bim by. They was cheap at that!” 
wonder if they would fit me, Ishmael—it would be curious to try, 
wouldn't it ?” 

The broker lifted the garments gently from Ishmael’s arm, displaced the 
hat, and, possessing himself of the crook and basket, placidly withdrew to 
his closet, leaving Mr, Small leaniag against the casement, his cap jaunti- 
ly cocked and one leg crossed upon the other, regarding the broker as he 
withdrew with a look of the profoundest admiration and respect. It was 
capitally done-—that he couldn’t deny. 

n a few minutes, during which audible laughter, kept pretty well under 
though, had resounded from the closet, an outlandish = appeared from 
its concealments, locking the door carefully behind and thrusting the key 
ina pocket. It wasn’t the broker. Ishmael, unbending from the posture 

e had maintained, and spreading himself, with a band on either knee af- 

ter the manner of a jockey making himself familiar with the points of a 
horse on show, said it wasn’t Fyler Close—he’d stake his life on it—it 
wasn’t Fyler. 

The figure moved out upon the floor, as if to give Mr. Small an oppor- 

_ tunity to confirm his impressions. They couldn’t be shaken: he clung to 
his first belief. There was the old yellow hat, which helped the face un- 
derneath it to a look so small and shrunken; then the roundabout and 
trowsers, loose and flaunting, and washed by a thousand showers and 
sweats and stains, out of all color; no reasonable man could have thought 
of going out of his sehses, (even from an overgrown coat and short panta- 
loons,) into such an ill-assorted apparel. Moving up and down, the figure, 
kee ing a hard, steady countenance, proceeded to fish with the crooked 
stick which he carried in his hand, in various sections of the apartment as 
in speameaty a and drew up from time to time supposititious strips of 
canvass and linen, which, with great care and skill, he See in the 
bottom of « basket that hung upon his arm. Excellent! (@hmael protest- 
ed that it brought his friend, the picker, back so vividly before his mind, 
that it was as much as he could do to refrainfrom tears. After practising 
in this way for better than a quarter of an hour, the figure came and halte 
before Ishmael, letting the arm which held the basket fall its full length, 
and in the other holding the stick—as is the established custom of pickers 
—with its crook downward, and regarding Mr. Small with melancholy 
Steadiness of visage. 

“T'm a poor old man now, Ishmael,’’ said the old gentleman; “ Ver 
poor—worth not so much as Mrs. Lettuce. By-the-by, Ishmael, isn’t it 
strange, Mrs. Lettuce has never called for that balance on the mortgage in 
the master’s hand? It was just three shillings and a penny, and it’s very 
wrong in her not to look to it. You should mention it when you see her; 
it’s flying in the face of Providence not to look to her own. Have you 
seen the poor woman lately, Ishmael ?” 

Ishmael averred that he had—in the market. 

“ What did she say, Ishmael; did she seem to bear her fortune meekly ?” 

“ She said,” answered Ishmael, who was bursting with suppressed sat- 
isfaction at the masterly manner in which the old gentleman was carrying 
it off—* She said, sir, that you was one of the greatest scoundrels that ever 
went unhung; that you had robbed her of her radishes, and ’sparagus, 
and stockings and money, and character, like a heathen boy constricter, 
she called it; and she’d see, sir, whether she wouldn’t have satisfaction 
Out of you yet!” 

“I wonder what the poor old woman’s living on that makes her so sav- 
age?” asked Mr. Close mildly. : 

* As far as I can learn,” answered Ishmael, “for the last fortnight on 
b’iled turnip-tops—not such a very violent — of food.” 

“Where does she get boiled ee ’d like to know ?” asked Mr. 
Close, whose eyes began to gleam a little. 

“ They’re given to her by her old friends in the market,” replied Ishma- 
el. “But they’ve cut off the supply at last; itsp’ilt the sale. She'll bes 
a couple of weeks more with an old cloak and red handkercher, they a 
say, and then she'll go to the almshouse.” 


“ 
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“ The best thing the poor creature can do,” said Fyler: “I thought so 
long ago. She’ll be much more comfortable there than out of doors blab- 
bing secrets and ripping up old stories of no use to any one.” 

he interview with Mr. Small concluded, the broker saying that he had 
a heavy day’s work before him—four squares, and better than a dozen 


streets to scour—pulled open the door, and went forth—Ishmael following 
at a distance. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
THE BURNING OF CLOSE’s ROW, 

At day-wages the broker could not have toiled more painfully. Early 
and late, he was busy, with stick and basket, and alley and highway and 
thoroughfare. He groped every kennel, and questioned every heap in the 
ward. After a shower he might be seen hovering about the street-pools 
like a buzzard. If he had been a picker from infancy he could not have 
driven his trade with more dilligence. He was specially careful to ply 
his business where he would fall under the eye of certain gentlemen, 
pointed out to him by the vigilance of Mr. Small, as possessing a talent 
for observation, and an obliging disposition in coming forward, which 
would render them ng A useful in the event of any little matter of Mr. 
Close’s being brought before the courts. This was a class of sharp-eyed 
small-tradesmen, who were always in their doors, or at the corner, or co- 
ming pare a Street, or passing to a ferry, or doing something or other, 
which enabled them to be eye-witnesses of more than half the stage-ac- 
cidents, brawls, frays, and other street-incidents of the whole city. As 
Fyler passed the doors of these vigilant observers, he would place his 
basket on the ground, his crook lying across it, and proceed to rap his 
forehead with great violence with his knuckles ; which performance over, 
he would take up his basket and proceed to his work, knocking his 
brow steadily through the day, at the rate of about three knocks to a 
square. There was, among his prospective witnesses, one in particular— 
a dealer in crockery—of such an extremely acute turn of mind as to have 
been known in acase of manslaughter tried at the Oyer and Terminer, to 
have seen the blow struck, standing in his own shop-door, and looking 
through two bow windows, to the other side of a corner where the affray 
had happened ; identifying the prisoner by the color of his hair. There 
was a valuable man for Mr. Close! and when he came along the front of 
his shop, the knocking was very violent and long continued, and varied 
by a succession of lively leaps over the basket, back and forth, as it stood 


| upon the ground. 





Ishmael, in the mean te shag oe the part cast to him, by happening 
in the neighborhoods where Fyler plied his calling, and taking occasion to 
point him out to various doctors, as a worthy old gentleman, (reduced in 
circumstances) a little beside himself, and whom he would be sorry to see 
committing any violence, such as braining a child or the like, they had fur- 
nished him with certificates of his condition, and learning that he was a 
friend of the poor old gentleman’s begged bim, in Heaven's name, to take 
him straight to Bellevue. 

One night—F yler had been missed from all his customary rounds that 
day—towards its close, there was a portentous cry sounded through the 
city. A flame, no larger than a man’s hand, had been seen to flicker 
through the ground window of a wooden building, and presently the 
whole city was astir. At first, two or three distracted men, in leathern 
hats—they had been the first to discover it—ran up and down the adjacent 
streets, shouting at the top of their lungs, Fire! Fire! Then a score or 
two of neighbors tumbled out of their beds, and taking it up, with the 
scantiest possible apparel for a public appearance, hurried about the block 
echoing the cry. Then other distracted people, bursting out at front 
doors, which went to after them with a crash, scrambled up from cellars 
or down from garrets where they lodged, tore through the streets. Pre- 
sently a reinforcement of men in leathern hats appeared, rushing in wher- 
ever there was a lane or square or alley, and renewing the shout. Fire! 
Fire! From various taverns and rooms about the city where dancing had 
been kept up to alate hour, certain young gentlemen—casting off their 
coats and leaving them in charge of their fair partners—by which it ap- 
peared when the red shirts came to be disclosed, that they were volunteer 
tiremen in disguise—broke into the street, rushed distractedly about for a 
few minutes, until they had fixed their gripe upon an engine-repe, when 
setting forward, they aimed, with many others in a like plight, for the spot 
where the blaze was now mounting into a beacon light. 

The throng and taumult—which deepened every minute—centered about 
a row of wooden buildings standing in a back yard. The flame had a sure 
hold upon his prey, and coiled round, striking it over and over again, in 
some new and vulnerable point with its tongues of fire. Every bell in the 
metropolis was now sounding, and new forces came hurrying into the 
yard; the engines clattered over the fence which had been thrown down, 
and began to take their order—the flame seemed to know it all, thrusting 
out a broad red face from the windows, to welcome them, skipping with a 
nimble step up and down the stairs, and dancing about the roof and in the 
very eaves for joy, to see so many friends about. The crowd swelled 
till it everflowed “not only that yard, but the next and the next, and all 
the neighboring streets. , 

The roofs, stoops and windows all about were filled with faces that glow- 
ed in the flame ; and even on the house tops, far away, a single figure, 
sometimes more, might be descried standing out against the sky. The 
hoarse trumpets of the engineers sounded—the hose had been dropped in 
the cisterns—there was a thumping of engine arms—a thin jet of muddy 
water rose against the flame, and the fire bounded up livelier than ever.— 
The supply had given out. The river was tried, and now they would 
have gone on triumphantly, had not a discovery been made to the effect 
that all the tall men on the engines were wasting their strength in hoisting 
up certain short gentlemen and half-grown youths, who had fastened upon 
the engines, that they, the short gentlemen, might be in reach of the arms 
to do their part in bringing them down again. As soon as this was amend 
ed—by ejecting the short gentlemen and their associates, in a body, per- 
emptorily from the yard, from returning to which they were only restrain- 
ed by the officers’ staves that began to ply about—they made head. The 
inmates now came hurrying out—men, women, and children—bearing un- 
der their arms some little worthless trifle, and casting back a frightened 
look upon the burning row. ‘There was one, a stout man, who carried in 
his arms as tenderly as though it had been a child, a glass case shrouded 
in crape, which concealed, as might be guessed by such B mg as the 
flame allowed, what seemed some child’s toy or other. en a lean man, 


with great staring eyes came out with arun, and looked about him as 
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though something had happened on a much grander scale than he had ex- 
pected. As soon as this person had recovered himself a little, he borrow- 
ed from one of the companies a couple of fire-buckets, filling which con- 
stantly, (although some considerable rents in the sides and bottoms preju- 
diced his labors not a little) he did what he could, running back and forth, 
towards extinguishing the fire. They had now all escaped from the row 
except one; and that one, (the stout cobbler) instead of descending quietly 
like a christian and good citizen, was seen tramping and dancing about 
the roof like a mad-man; throwing his hat into the air and catching it, 
with other demonstrations of the wildest joy. He and the fire seemed to 
understand euch other well. ‘They shouted to him to come down, to little 
purpose ; they sent up huge jets of water, and these he shook from his 
ears like a great dog that liked the sport. Even a fireman, who had ac- 
uired a great name by his prowess in bringing old men and women out of 
ormer windows down the long ladder, and who had been constantly 
climbing ‘up and down the same and calling to any that might be lurking 
there, roasting privily, to come out—even he had gone to the very top 
round and besought the cobbler, in vain. In his own good time, and when 
overeat thought there was no escape for him—a minute before the roof 
tumbled in—he came hand over hand down the lizhtening-rod fixed against 
the gable and reached the ground without ascratch. Once down, instead 
of employing his time in rescuing what he could, he devoted himself with 
extraordinary ardor to casting such articles of furniture, bed-posts, chairs 
or utensils, as he could lay hands on, into the flames, which, hurryin 
ree ey to point, he kept feeding as he would a hungry dog that h 
fourid great favor in his eyes for the very force of his appetite. So the 
cobbler kept the fire alive, and diminished more and moré the atock of 
rar whose distinctions it was his pleasure to loathe and help to 
vel. 

Whenever a rafter yielded or a heavy timber fell in, a spare, old figure, 
apparently availing himself of the new light that flamed up to the sky 
and fell back, reflected on the earth, was seen stealing about, bearing a 
basket on his arm, and in his hand a crooked stick, with which he drew 
from the heaps smal! charred bits of wood and worthless cinders, and fill- 
ed his basket. 

At times he paused in his painstaking task, and going about to the cir- 
cle nearest the fire, he removed his hat, and extending it to each, in turn, 
begged piteously, both with look and voice, for alms, a penny only—a 
penny only for a ruined man. Whenever they refused him, as often 

» not’ knowing him as the owner of the burning Row—he would turn 
away, and mutter in answer to questions which no one had addressed to 
im. 

“ You are right, sir,” he would say; “the man’s leg was out of joint, 
aml Gerieral Washington thought a potatoe poultice just the ler Sore 
Then, going a few steps forward, he would pause at a heap, and gin 
counting cinders into his basket, as though it had been so much solid com. 
Such as knew the broker heaved a sigh of compassion. wads sy was 
corse cen mad beyond all controversy. No wonder, they 
said to selves; such a blow—meaning the burning of his buildings 
—was enough to unsettle any man’s senses. 

Ishmael too was on the ground, ba parton Sg praiseworthy and aston- 
ishing activity in his endeavors to save what he could from wreck, so 
as not to bankrupt the Phoenix Company at once! Every other minute 
he was diving into the Row, at the seeming peril of his neck, but taking 
good care to cote atan early opportunity by means of an outlet on the 
other side, which he knew of, tarrying in the cellar only long enough to 
whistle such a tune as might lead the by-standers to weasiper off, dropping 
whatever they hed in their hands and protesting that there was a goblin in 
the yankt. And when at length the flames reached the lightning-maker’s 
loft, there was a dozen reports or more in succession, e broad shect of all 
colors, blood red and lightning blue predesinsting, shot up into the sky— 
there was an involuntary clapping of the hands on the partof the juvenile 
portion of the crowd—Ishmae! stood by, as ardent, but more secrct, in bis 
applause than any. At the moment of the illumination—which had been 
duly announced im advance, by the explosion—the lightning-maker, who 
was stil] busy with his impracticable buckets, paused in his labors, and 
looking up, a sinile crossed his pallid face. His works had gone off to 
the satisfaction of his audience, and was almost content; although his 
wife and children stood in the next yard with scarcely @ rag to their 
bac 


ks. 

This brilliant display seemed to have a peculiar effect upon Mr. Close: 
for he ran about while its brightness lasted, with extraordinary nimbleness 
pointing it out to every one in the yard, snd saying in a wild way, 

That’s the man—his name is John Augustus Jones, and he owes me one 
and nine pence for tapping his heels.” 

How mad the poor broker was! The fire kept burning—although it 


an to yield—rolling up smoke and fiames, which, mixing together, 
pe off’ in a turbid ¢ an towards the river. The night itself was dark 
and gusty; and the flames, at one time, driven hither and thither by the 
wind, tad er hold of houses, and sheds, and churches, so that not 
men flitti ut with buckets, driven them back, the whole neighbor- 
hood weuld have been in ablaze, 


But now it began to yield, and the broker moved about in its flickering 
light. He was saddealy accosted by a person of a bluff physiognomy, 
strengthened with huge black whi < who, taking him by the arm, 
would have drawn him quietly aside. Fyler turned, aot eget him 
with alook of great steadfastness and severity, requested his arm to with- 
er. The arm did not wither, but, on the contrary, seemed to acquire, by the 
very behest, a greater tenacity of gripe; which, when Fyler discovered it 
he attributed to the circumstance of his having touched 1t with the wrong 


hand. 

“ This will do, @d chap,” said the other, transferring his hold to the col- 
lar and drawing the broker about with very little regard to the establish- 
ed usages of society ; “ We've had enough of this. These buildings were 
heavily insured, and you're wanted down town on business. Come, I 
know you well cnough, Mr. Fyler Close.” N : 

“ You lic, sir, allow me to say,” rejoined the broker turning upon hisas- 
sailant. “|i am Barrabbas, the king of the Jews,and my mother’s Mary 
Scott the clear-starcher in Republican Alley. I am Barabbas, I tell you, 
and. you owe me for the whiskers you've got on.” 

“Tt won't do, uncle,” said the officer, “ It’s a capital fetch—but your 
primin’s wet: you must come.’’ Whereupon, foldmg the broker’s arm 
closely im his own, and putting on the air of his bosom-friend him 
out on a pleasure excursion against his will, he drew him along. 
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of the by-standers who had been moved by the nfecting manner in which 
Fyler had conducted himself through the evening murmured a little, but 
refrained from active interference. Ishmael, who had held himself aloof 
—and who, to tell the truth, had observed the eye of the black-whiskered 
man more than once fixed on his friend, during the fire, and who noticed 
that he went off, and returned whispering with another before he left, 
{which observations there had been, however, no opportunity to make 
—— to Fyler,) Ishmael now stole close by his side and pressed his 

and. 

Fyler knew the hand, and felt its pressure. ta that there was some 
hope yet. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE ROUND-RIMMERS’ COMPLIMENTARY BALL. 

From the point where the peninsula of brick puts forth upon Chathans 
Square, running or walking along its base on the Bowery a mile or better 
out of town, and shooting along its oblique side on Division-street, gliding 
fradually off towards the East river, at Scammel-street or thereabouts— 
ies the mighty province of East-Bowery. And over all the region of 
East- Bowery is spread—holding it in close subjection—the powerful clan 
of Round-Rimmers ; a fraternity of gentlemen, who in round, crape- 
bound hats, metal-mounted blue coats, tallow-smoothed locks, and with 
the terrible device of a pyramid, wrought of brassy buttons, standing 
square upon their waistcoats, carry terror and dismay whenever they 
move. Itis’nt the crape-bound hats—given out to the public, as they do, 
that the gentlemen who wear them are dead to the great world of watch- 
men and indefatigables, preachers and practitioners of peace and amity ; 
nor is it their strait-skirted blue coats, nor their brazen pyramMis, that 
make them a terror to all ages and both sexes ;—nor is it their indepen- 
dent carriage in public, and the extreme freedom with which they sway 
their arms. ‘I'he true secret of their power lies rather in the cireumstance 
that they always rove in bands; that, like the wolf, when one only is seer 
on the prowl, the herd may be guessed to be close at hand, ready to rust 
in and bear their brother t rough whatever peril he may encounter, from 
the clandestine kissing of a woman to the tripping up and desecration of 
the corporate person of a mayor. Now it is well known that these clas- 
sical gentry have haunts of their own, where no small-heeled boots or 
moustached face is permitted to intrude ; that they drink at their own re- 
torts ; grow temperate and moral in churches or chapels of their own ; 
and that they breakdown or pigeon-wing, where a white-kid glove would, 
at a single waive, raise an insurrection. 

And yet the Round-Rimmers condescend to join the common world in 
certain of their observances; they have committees, among themselves, 
where small men swell into great, by dint of ps ao and intrigue ; they 
make presentations after their fashion to distinguished men ; and give 
complimentary balls, where they get a fever to a boiling pitch. it was, 
in fact, with these very objects in view that the mighty brotherhood of 
Round-Rimmers resolved on irradiating the head of Mr. Ambrose De 
Grand Val with the splendors of a grand complimentary ball, for the ac- 
curacy with which he had chalkled their floors and mixed their punches, 
and the skill with which he had guided them and their fair partners 
through the mazes of a winter’s dances. Of course there was the calling 
of a meeting ; the passage of resolutions, very tender and affecting as 
7, touched upon the relations which had existed between the parties, 
and very flattering when they came to mention Mr. De Grand Val; and 
the eppointment of a committee to preside over the arrangements. The 
arrangements were made. The night had arrived. 

e committee, on which were several resolute men, had determined 
on a bold stroke. They meant to have this known, through all coming 
time, as the ball, the grand complimentary ball, before which the lamps 
of all future balls should wax dim, and all future committees of arrange- 
ment stand abashed. It should be adouble-headed ball—a ball with two 

at overwhelming attractions. One of them would be Mr. De Grand 
al, the distinguished beneficiary, whose head was already engraved om 
the ticket, with an entire wheat-shcaf in one corner, in lieu of the more 
regular accompaniment of a chaplet for his brow, and a pair of jons-leg- 
ed doves, billing each other, and going through a duet in the other. 
ar—good. In looking about for another, they determined, in the abstract, 
that it should be a politician, an eloquent, distinguished and popular poli- 
tician, of prepossessing manners and agreeable address. Puffer Hopkins ‘ 
—who had won such honor in the late contest—who was hand and glove 
with several of the leading members of the committee, was the very man ; 
and Puffer was invited, to be present, which he graciously acceded to, 
be put in a hack by a branch of the general committee who would wait 
upon hirn to the ball. 2 i 
r,who was not sorry to avail himself of so capital an opportunity 
to extend his fame among the members of a powerful body, was apparel- 
ed and ready to a minute ; having approached as nearly as was prudent 
to the costume of his coastituents—he dared not adopt the pyramid, nor 
the flat locks exactly, but he laid aside his straps, and garnished his hat 
with a broad belt of black ribband. “With the aid of the committee—who 
called for him—he entered the carriage, two aiding from within by seiz- 
ing his arms, and two from without by placing a hand against his person, 
and thrusting it gently forward with a respectful P mores The super- 
nume committee-man—four inside—mounted the box with the driver; 
the coach whirled away ; and, at a rattling pace, they were soen at the 
mouth of the Bowery or Vauxhall Gardens—the royal pleasure-ground of 
the Round-Rimmers—the extreme limits of their territory on the west— 
where the Grand Complimentary Ball was to be given. Two large varie- 
gated lamps blazed in the front of the gate, to the admiration of one or 
two hundred observant boys ; the blast of a trumpet—evidently blowm 
by a short-winded gentleman, from the intermittent nature of its peals— 
burst forth ; and Puffer entering, was overwhelmed with the gorgeousness 
and splendor of the spectacle that broke upon him. In the first place, 
the Garden, to which he was a stranger, was filled with trees—which was 
a novely in a New-York public garden—some short end bushy, others 
tall and trim, bat actual trees ; then there were a thousand eyes or better 
lurking and glaring out in every direction, in the shape of blue and yel- 
low and red and white lamps, fixed among the trees and against the stalls ; 
then there was a fountain; and then, through two rows of poplars, com- 
manding a noble prospective of two white chimney-tops in the rear, there 
stretched a floor—the ball-room floor itself. He had nofurther opportum- 
ty for observation, for the committee, hurrying him =~ lest he should 
be seen before the proper time for his presentation to the company hed 
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arrived—bere him to asmall room aside, where he found a separate pitcher 
of lemonade and a honorary paper of sandwiches devoted to himsctf, par- 
taking of which, and being allowed time to sooth his locks and dust his 

umps, he was carried forth into the air again. This time he was borne 
* the committee—who stuck close to his person—into a private path, so 
dark and shady that a deed of blood might have been quictly done upon 
him ; winding in and out among the shrubs whenever any of the company 
—the more tender-hearted of whom affected the place in couples—until 
they reached the extremity of the garden opposite that at which they had 
entered. The chairman of the committee gave a low whistle—there was 
a burst of music from the orchestra, who swarmed in the box mid-way 
among the trees, like so many robin redbreasts, anc Puffer found himself 
upon 4 platform, his hat in his hand, his hand upon bis waistcoat where 
his heart lay, bowing to a large assemblage of both sexes, who stood 
gathered upon the floor waving handkerchiefs and shouting, shricking and 
hallooing a whole menagerie of welcomes. An acute car might have de- 
tected, in the pause of this tumult, a sound arising in a remote quarter of 
the garden, resembling, not a little, the blows a stout-handed cooper deals 
upen his kegs when he is anxious to fix or unfix their hoops; thither 
two ambitious members of the committee, who had been unable to agree 
which should have the honor of attending Mr. Hopkins upon the plat- 
form, had, by the advice of mutual friends, withdrawn, and in a stall, by 
the light of three or four blue and yellow lamps, were proceeding to set- 
tle the point according to the established custom and usages of Round- 
Rimmers. 

Front his elevated position Puffer commanded a view of the entire spec- 
tacle as it moved forward. Upon the floor, arranged in sets of eight each 
—which hed been momentarily disturbed by his reception, and which 
were now re-formed—were a great number of young gentlemen in fancy 
pantaloons of cordiiroy, white jean and Nankin close at the knee and 
daunting at the ankle, collars, rolled tight under the chin over parti-color- 
ed neckerchiefs of emphatic blue or red, the smoothed locks cropped close 
behind, and the customary brass-mounted coats, ornamented with cauli- 
flowers or large monthly roses at the button-holes, and at their sides an 
equal number of young ladies, some of whom were red-nosed and flat- 
breasted, and others of a rounded form and great beauty of feature—in 
dazzling calicoes, dangling earrings that shone through the night like fire- 
flies, kerchiefs of an equally emphatic hue spread upon their breast, and 
ringlets disposed upon their brow with a glossy soothness that emulated 
their partners. The gentlemen stood with their arms a-kimbo on their 
hips; the ladies doing homage to their lieges with faces turned smilingly 
upon them. The band struck up—the couples dashed off, throwing out 
limbs, with an unexampled vigor m every direction—the gentlemen thump- 
ing the floor with their heels at every descent—the ladies mounting into 
the air and whizzing about, till the dangling rings buzzed through the 
trees like fire-flies on the wing. Sometimes a gentleman in the furor of 
his zeal came spanking upon the floor ; sometimes a lady, losing balance 
in the heat of her motion, dashed headlong into the ruffles of one of the 
stationary young gentlemen off duty, who were gathered in groups about 
the edges of the dance. Suddenly there was an abrupt pause in the or- 
chestra, every instrument down to the triangle stood still, and the com- 
pany, looking up, in wonder of the cause, saw that the orchestra to a man 
was standing, that every eye was fixed with painful earnestness upon 
the other end of the floor. The beneficiary—the illustrious De Grand Val 
had come in sight. He was in the hands of the committee ; and the com- 
mittee were coming along as fast as_ the crowd that hung upon their pro- 
gress would allow them. Every now and then, a face, smiling and black- 
whiskered, was just visible fora moment and disappeared again in the 
throng: then a hand might be discovered touching the smiling face and 
fying off from it, asin a sort of playful or affectionate spasm. This by no 
means helped to abate the enthusiasm ; the orchestra was excited beyond 
bounds. The trombone had climbed a tree and was shaking down lamps 
and green caterpillars ever so fast, in a disordered state of mind, brought 
on by over-excitement. With many pauses-by slow stages—they had reach- 
ed the head of the floor, where certain gentlemen, with blue ribbands at 
their button holes, who had restrained themselves with difficulty, rushed 
down the floor, and seizing Mr. De Grand Val, whose body was springing 
back and forth, in a series of remarkable congees at the rate of forty a 
a minute, tore him away, and bore him to the foot of the platform, from 
which Puffer and his committee hung, watching their procecdings, with a 
wonderful intensity of intrest. De Grand Val was at length got upon the 
stairs, so that he was just above the heads ; and then when those immor- 
tal legs burst iuto full view, the ardor, which had kept in some sort of lim- 
its, burst into demonstrations of affectionate admiration that were touch- 
img to beho'd. The young gentlemen clapped their hands, and made in- 
ward comparisons with their own—the young ladics sighed, and threw up 
their pogket-handkerchiefs. Once upon the stage, a most agreeable and 
imposiag interview passed between the master and Puffer Hopkins, in 
which each bore himself to the entire satisfaction of the company: Mr. 
Hye Grand Val advanced a step or two, a gentleman in a blue ribband sud- 
deuly appeared from the other side, advanced a step or two and paused. 
Something was coming: for Mr. De Grand Val hung his head and pro- 
duced his pocket-handkerchief. 

There was adead silence ; every eye in the place—even the cross-eyed 
waiter’s that always served the creams in the one box and the spoons in 
the opposite—was fixed upon the gentleman in a blue ribband. He had 
a smali parcel in his left hand and his right was advanced. ‘ 

“ Respected sir.:” beganthe gentleman in the blue ribband, securin 
the parcel with a fresh hold—“I beg, on behalf of my associates an 
self,” here he looked hurriedly about to other gentlemen in blue ribbands 
at his side, “to present to you the gift enclosed in the wrapper which I 
hold in my hand. The pair of satin smalls which I now present to you, 
are the medium through which we wish to convey to you our sense of the 
delicate and distinguished manner in which you have performed the ar- 
duous duties you have undertaken for our benefit and our advancement. 
We present them to you as they came from the hands of that ingenious 
artist, James Jones, of 143 Cannon street, unaltered and ansullied. We 

ive them to you as emblematical of the many hours we have passed to- 
gether, in similar and kindred garments, beguiling life of its tediousness 
and dissipating the midnight winter-strained. The smalls are three feet 
in length, have two fect six inches breadth of beam and front, and carr 
ene person. Other causes than the mere desire of seeing you clothed, 
have led to the construction of the great work now before us ; they have 
been built not only to warm your limbs, but also to gratify the eyes of 





your affectionate scholars and friends. The importance of having the 
seams made secure and the buttons well-fastened, was awfully demon- 
strated in the case of Mr. Wail, whose pantaloons, being inadequately 
constructed, burst OFsh. os yee may rocollect, the season before last, in 
the presence of one hundred and eighty scholars, in no less than five dis- 
linct rents. The late Mr. Larkin was also a sufferer in the same way ; 
but not to quite the sameextent., In presenting you these smalls I wish 
to call your attention to some of their peculiar and characteristic features. 
Examine them—they are not breeches—they are not trowsers—they are 
not slops. They have neither open-bottoms nor straps ; but what is most 
singular, they have neithera hind pocket nor side pocket—not even a 
place to puta watch in, I desire now, to express an individual wish.— 
As boy and man I have witnessed the devotion and personal sacrifices 
with which you have flown about your ball-rooms, rending your linen for 
the pleasure and gratification of your fellow-citizens. but I have wit- 
nessed too, with sorrow, what individual mortification and discomfort you, 
with others, have brought upon yourself by sitting thoughtlessly down on 
dusty chairs and unclean benches. The wish which I ardently offer is, 
that while you employ these smalls in dancing to the delight of our whole 
community, they may be associated in your mind only with what is pure 
and agreeuble, disdaining any familiarities with Windsor soap and wash- 
ingtubs. In conclusion, [ take the liberty on behalf of our company gene- 
rally, in saying that we feel ourselves honored by the presence of Puffer 
Hopkins, Esq., our distinguished friend and fellow-citizen. We do not 
show him sky-rockets and Bengola lights, but we show him that James 
Jones has been busy in the arts of peace, with a view to promote the com- 
fort of our beloved preceptor, Mr. De Grand Val. Accept these smalls.” 

The gentlemen in the bluc ribband advanced a step or two again—Mr. 
De Grand Val likewise advanced a step or two. Mr. De Grand Val was 
in possession of the parcel. He cast his eye down upon the wrapper— 
then he turned enchantingly and looked about witk a comprehensivesmile— 
which opened his whiskers and disclosed his teeth and embraced all par- 
ties present, on the platform and off, both sexes, and even an interloper 
who stood gazing from the remotest end of the floor. There was a dead 
silence again. Mr. De Grand Val was about to reply. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: said Mr. De Grand Val, deeply moved, “I 
accept this token in the spirit in which it is given. I regard it—and shall 
always regard it—as an evidence of your devoted attachment, tried prin- 
ciples an ‘pom. p payments,as long as I live. Whenever I look at them, 
whenever I wear them, I shall call to mind the apirit with which you have 
availed peat of my _instructions—the promptitude with which you 
have cashed my quarterly bills. They need [ shall be inseparable, provid- 
ed, as I have an abiding conviction, they fit. They will serve—how 
pily '—to recall to me the purity of the young [adies whom I have in- 
structed, the manlinessof the young gentlemen.” Here there began to be 
a movement of applause. “By saying this, however, ladies and gentlemen, I 
donot mean that I shall always wear these satin smalls. No, no, Ged forbid 
that I should ever be scen performing the ordinary duties of life in these 
precaes garments, your effectionate gift. Distant be the time when it shall 

said that ee Grand Val was known to have had on his smalls, 
riding a trotting niftch on the avenue, or mixing slings at Fozfire Hall, or 
climbing a sloop’s mast on the East river. I shall reserve them, ladi 
and gentlemen—and I think you have anticipated me in this statement— 
for more select and digniéed oceasions. I think | may venture te wear 
them at a wedding?’ (“You may,” from a large portion of the audi- 
ence.) “But not on a fishing excursion?” (No, no, shrimps and salt- 
water is fatal!’’) “On the shady side of the Bowery? (‘To be sure.” 
But not to church—that would’nt do.” And Mr. De Grand Val Hoong 
aloud, as much as to say, “ That’s a good one !”’—* But, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am afraid I shall be compelled to make an exception—a single 
snotty ait to the rule I have laid down for myself in the use of these 
smalls. Ihave a friend, ladies and gentlemen, a dear friend, a former pu- 
pil of mine—known to some of you—who in a moment of unrestrained 
hilarity, es par thrust a caseknife, which he happened to have about 
him, a couple of inches or so into the body of a thick-headed watchman ; 
this trifling circumstance has called the attention of the state towards 
him ; the state wants him up the river, and when he’s called for he asks, 
as a favor, that I will go up with him. 1 know how gratifying it will be 
to our friend to see me in these smalls, and now, ladies and gentlemen, as 
a parting favor, I ask to be permitted to use them on that occasion!” At 
this there was an universal response “ In course’’—* By all means’’—and 
so forth, to which Mr. De Grand Val bowed in his best manner, and end- 
ed by laying his hand upon his breast, and uttering in a heart-broken 
voice, “ Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you!” There was scarcely a dry 
eye in the garden. At the moment when Mr. De Grand Val was dicovem 
ed with the wrapper under his arm, descending the platform with the com- 
mittee, twelve cotillions—spread along the floor—burst into a dance ex- 
pressive of tumultuous joy. Puffer kept his station on the platform, sur- 
veying the dance, his thumbs thrust politician-wise in the arm-holes of 
his vest—and his eye ranging along from set to set—when suddenly it 
came upon an object which fixed it as firmly in bis head as if it had been 
an eye of stone. A dark-eyed young lady, only three sets from the sta 
of great personal attractions, stood facing a great sturdy-shouldered fel- 
low, who seemed to be her partner in the dance, (although Puffer would 
not believe it,) and where the light of more than a dozen lamps fell upon 
herface. He could not be mistaken. It was—it must be the dark-eyed 
young lady he had met at Mr. Fishblatt’s entertainment. He stepped from 
the platform and lounged down the floor in company with a member of the 
committee. He thought he would like to confirm his impressions by her 
voice ; in that he con not err, for he recol lected, now that his head 
— that way, there were tones in it that could not be counterfeit or 

elusive. 

“ Fine weather for young ducks,” said the see Co young lady. 

“ Not bad neither for heifers and bullocks,” said the sturdy-shouldered 
young gentleman. “Speaking of bullocks, if Bill Winship don’t keep 
inside his chalk, I’ll cut his plumb for him.” And he glanced at a young 
gentleman of a brawny build, who was working his way with might 
mein, through a complicated figure. 

“ Bill !—Bill Winship, come over here!” cried the dark-eyed young lady 
across the floor,as soon as Mr. Winship had achieved his position again. 
“ Joe Marsh’s distributing knuckle soup, to-night, and he wants you to 
take a sup.” 

“ Never mind quite yet,” cried the sturdy-shouldered young gentleman, 
Mr. Marsh himseif; “only don't you throw your legs quite so much ox- 
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ashion or knockin’-down time ill come afore to-morrow daylight!— 
That's ali!” 

The dark-eyed young lady and the eturdy-shouldered young gentleman 
laid their heads together and conferred in a dialect which was in a great 
measure unintelligible to Puffer Hopkins, but having reference, as he saw 
by their glances, to the young gentleman across the floor who kept danc- 
ing beyond his chalk in spite of the friendly warning of Mr. Marsh. As 
soon as he could address the young lady, without rashly invading the 

rivacy of her interview with Mr. Joe Marsh, Puffer came forward and, 

gging her hand for the next dance, took the ope of the eturdy-ehoul- 
dered Marsh, who withdrew, tugging very fiercly at the tics of his neck- 
cloth, evidently meditating summary death, either to himself or his braw- 
ny opposite. The dark-cyed young lady immediately entered upon coa- 
versation with Pufler—referrcd to the entertainment at Mr. Fishblatt’s, 
not forgetting Alderman Crum nor Mr. Blinker ; touched pleasantly upon 
their wanderings on the way to her residence ; came down to the present 
Ball, glanced at its striking, and all in very chaste, appropriate and ele- 
goat language, which startled Puffer not a little when contrasted with her 
iscourse with Mr. Joseph Marsh. Who wasthe young lady? What 
was she? There was evidently a mystery about her. She had two 
tongues like the double-headed heifer at tne show ; and now that he look- 
ed more closely, she was dressed in a style quite as singular and com- 
posite. A part of her dress—her gown and shawl, folded over the breast, 
were in the very height of the Round-Rimmers’ fashion ; but, then, about 
her neck there was a delicate necklace of pearl and her hair hung from 
her brow, in fair, glossy curls that leaped like the young tendrils of the 
vine in the spring breeze, at every motion of the dance. 

The Ball went on with unabated spirit. Puffer Hopkms_ and his part- 
ner bounded forward ; chassed ; dos-a-dos’d, and balanced with a vigor 
and accuracy that were the delight of the whole set. 

“I balance for you,” said the dark-eyed young lady, as soon as it was 
their turn to rest. “I chassez and forward across for my father.” 

What could thismean ? The mystery was deepening an@ the dark- 
eyed young lady my mew into clearer and fairer beauty every minute. 

e ventured to ask if her father was in the gardens. Oh, no: he was at 
home studying the gazeteer. There was no opportunity for farther ques- 
tions, for at that moment a figure encased in white came bounding up the 
floor—the dancers opening and forming a line on either side and clapping 
their hands with great earnestness, as he came along. There seemed to 
be no point or pitch at which you could say, the excitement is at its height. 
De Grand Va! had come upon the floor (having ey withdrawn for that 
very purpose) in his presentation satin smalls ! How well they fitted him! 
What a figure! What motions ! 

De Grand Val begged them, if they loved him, to reform at once—he 
couldn't bear to see them idle—and taking his place at the head of the 
first set at the very top of the floor, he struck into the dance. Were there 
ever such leaps, such piroucttes, such graceful turnings of a partner, such 
pigeon-wings! Every cye was upon him—and when, in the enthusiasm 

art he sprung into the air, tossing his skirts almost over his ears, there 
was visible on the waistband of his smalls, an inscription worked in with 
black silk, “ Presented to Ambrose De Grand Val by his affectionate and 
admiring pupils”—there was another thrill, deeper, stronger, more like 
electricity than any yet! The excitement was now at its height. The 
orchestra was in a state of extraordinary fervor ; the bassdrum roared 
and rambled out of all bounds ; the violin snapped a string in its exces- 
sive agitation and hurry ; the trombone and triangle were beside them- 
selves, and wouldn’t keep in tune. The young ladies threw off their ker- 
chiefs upon their arms—the gentlemen their coats upon the bushes and 
benches behind them, displayed red undershirts and a i qariety of 
hoists, embellished sometimes with a great black heart leather in the 
middle, or with mystical creeping vines, breaking out all over in sheepskin 
blossoms. At intervals the company rushed down from the floor into the 
stalls atthe sides of the garden, and falling upon various refreshments 
there set out, acquired so much vigor as to return to the stage in astonish- 
ing force of wind and limb. At the end of every third dance or 80, the 
dene resigning all care of their partners, marched in a body to the 
at the other end of the garden, fronting the floor, where the bar-ten- 
ders, standing in a row in their sleeves, wrought constant miracles in the 
hee So slings, punches, and cobblers. And so they Pas it up by the 
hour, beyond midnight, when some slight abatement in the spirit of the 
entertainment began to show itsclf. Every now and then a set fell off, one 
by one, until there were only a few stragglers about the floor kept to- 
ther by almost superhuman exertions on the part of the gentlemen in 

e bluc ribbands. At last there was no one left but the gentlemen in blue 
ribbands themselves,who wandered hither and thither, gathering up shawls, 
combs, and other stray articles abandoned by their owners. 

e lights were out or smoking in their last remains—the waiters asleep 
upon the benches—and the great De Grand Val roamed about the paths 
and bowers of the garden, in his satin smalls, unattended and unobserved. 

Puffer—to whom she had been courteously resigned by Mr. Joseph 
Marsh, who had attended her thither, and who went off in search of Mr. 
Bill Winship, the obnoxious dancer—took the dark-eyed young lady’s 
arm in his, and had long ago set forth. He knew the way now, and it was 
avery different one—so it seemed to him, although it remained untouched 
—than when he traveled it before. The crossings were as broad—the roads 
as crooked—the squares as long ; but how miserably short and narrow, 
how provokingly straight they seemed! It would have been a pene 
to him to have got into Doyer-strect and wandered about all night 
long. The door was reached before he had thought of it ; an old woman 
came with a nimbleness, the very recollection of which took his breath 
away ; and then—when the dark-eyed young lady entered in—how cruelly 
quick she was in closing it, with her ugly old face in her very hood, and 
hurrying her away. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MR. FISHBLATT’S NEWS-ROOM 

Teovcs all of Puffer’s dreams that night there glided a graceful form ; 
a pair of bricht dark eyes glanced hither and thither like meteors, in all 
the motions of the dance : sometimes he was moving by its side, sometimes 
it parted trom bim—and when she left bis hand, ah! how keen a pan 
shot through his heart! But gliding, and glancing, and full of cheerfu 
images as were his dreams—whatever the mazes, whatever the turns, the 
pirouettes, the long country dances, the perspective always closed with 
the fair dancer’s wearing a green hood, and an old woman's head thrust 


inside, chattering and bolbing up and down. He had danced a score or 
more cotillions, reels, and flings—always with the same ending, when, at 
length, the old head seemed somehow to get fixed upon the young shoul- 
ders, the old body, without a head, galloped off, aa the fair, young form 
was left, chasseing, double-headed, among the trees. ‘This was too much 
for mortal patience to bear, and Puffer waked up. His first business, 
when he had fairly recovered himself, was to recall the dark-eyed young 
lady, in all her agreeable proportions, one by one, and replace her in his 
mind as she had been when he had stretched himself to sleep. Lately as 
he had looked upon her, it was something of an effort: at one time he 
would fix her in a graceful attitude bending forward to move—her head 
slightly turned back towards him—but then the eyes, or the motion of the 
arm, or the smile that had played upon her lip, would escape him, and he 
would begin again. He went oessiae on in this way, even till he was 
dressed—though this did not prevent his appareling himself with great 
skill and judgment; drawing out, from the very bottom of a drawer, where 
it had been laid religiously aside for some select occasion, a bright blue 
neckeloth; arraying his new buff vest, which he had worn to the Ball, to 
marked advantage, and disposing of his handsome blue coat so that every 
wave and plait should tell. With the two tasks, his mind, it must be con- 
feased, was sufficiently engaged ; and when he had laid the last lock in its 
exact place upon bis brow, and succeeded in recalling the dark-eyed lady, 
in all her beauty, even down to the neat shoe-tie, (that his dreams had not 
forgotten,) it came into his head, as opportunely a3 one could wish, that he 
ought to go down to Mr. Fishblatt’s, at whose entertainment he had first 
met the dark-eyed young lady, and have a little gossip, just by way of re- 
lief! The day had, in this way glided ast dinner time, and he thought 
the pleasing idleness of the morning had fairly purchased the afternoon as 
an extension of his holiday. 

When he reached the house of Mr. Fishblatt, the door, in compliment to 
the pleasant weather, stood wide open; and Puffer, having established 4 
a sufficient friendship to warrant it, proceeded at once in the small sup- 
ge sa room in the rear, where Mr. Halsey Fishblatt held his lair.— 

{ere he found Mr. Fishblatt in his arm-chair, holding, in a firm gripe, @ 
wet sheet, which he regarded with a steady gaze. Athis side there was 
a wooden stool, on the top of which lay a pile of damp newspapers. The 
reading of the wet sheet seemed to move Mr. Fishblatt greatly; his teeth 
were firmly fixed, and a thick sweat, as though it had steamed up from 
the newspaper, stood upon his brow. His attention was ao entirely en- 
grossed that notwithstanding the unusual gloss and neatness of Puffer’s 
apparel, he merely nodded to him as be came in, and, unfixing one of his 
arms, waived him to aseat. As soon as one side of the paper was finish- 
ed—very little, apparently, to the satisfaction of Mr. Fishblatt—he gave 
the sheet a gentle shake, and, letting it fall into a current of air, which 
set in from the entry, he turned a leaf, and folding it back, fixed himself 
upon the fresh side. 

Glancing aside not once, but ranging up and down the solid columns as 
steadily as a plough-horse in a furrow, Mr. Fishblatt finished his acre or 
half acre of print. 

“ This is certainly an astonishing circumstance,” he exclaimed, folding 
his paper, laying it —— his knee, and smiting it with hisopen palm, 
breathing now for the first time freely; “An astonishing circumstance} 
on Monday, Busts, of the Bladder, made that pungent sally, and here it’s _ 
Saturday, and no rejoinder from Flabby—what can this mean?” 

At this moment a series of shouting boys streamed by in the street, 
whose voices, at their very “op were broken in passing through the long 
hall and up a flight of stairs. Mr. Fishblatt, however, whose ear was better 
practised, started up, with a stern smile upon his face, and proceeding to 
the stair-head, called down. Shuffling feet were heard to answer, and 
tossing down a coin of small dimensions upon the entry-floor, merely said 
“The Puncheon,” and returned to his seat. In a second or two the frow- 
zy-headed servant girl, with her hair all abroad, appeared at the door, and 
presented to him a fresh sheet, which he fastened upon with great eager- 
ness. 

“ As I thought,” said Mr. Fishblatt, glancing rapidly down the columns. 
“An ‘Extra Puncheon,’ pretending to give late news from the Capitol,’ 
but containing, in reality, Flabby’s long-expected reply. Capital! capi- 
tal’’ cried Mr. Fishblatt, as he hurried on; “ Flabby called Busts a drunk- 
en vagabond, in the Puncheon of Wednesday week ; Busts called Flabby 
a hoary reprobate, in Monday’s Bladder, and now Flabby calls Busts a 
keg of Geneva bitters—says the bung’s knocked out and the staves well 
coopered. Capital! This alludes to a thrashing, in front of the Ex- 
change, in which Busts had his eye blacked and a couple of ribs beaten 
in. Give us plenty of newspapers!” pursued Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, start- 
ing from his chair in the furor of his enthusiasm. “ They make a people 
happy and intelligent and virtuous. The press, sir, the press is the palla- 
dium of liberty, and the more palladiums we have the freer we are—of 
course. See here, sir, here’s a big palledium and here’s alittle palladium.” 
At this he held forth to Puffer’s gaze first the mammoth sheet, and then the 
dwarf, and brandishing them in the air, proceeded: “ 'This’’—referring to 
the smal! sheet—“ is edited by a conple of overgrown boys in Williams- 
burg, who do their own press-work—and this by an undergrown man in 
Ann street, who does his thinking on the other side of the Atlantic. Nev- 
er mind that—give us more. This people can never be free, Mr. Hop- 
kins, thoroughly and entirely free, till every man in the country edits a 
newspaper of his own; till every man issues a sheet every morning, im 
which he’s at liberty to speak of every other man as he chooses. e 
more we know each other, the better we'll like each other—so let us have 
all the private affairs, the business transactions and domestic doings of 
every man in the United States, set forth in a small paper, in a good pun- 
gent style, and then we may begin to talk of the advancement of the hu- 
man race. That’s what | call the cheap diffusion of knowledge; a 

nny-worth of scandal on every man’s breekfast table, before he goes to 

usiness.” . 7 P 

Mr. Fishblatt having refreshed himself and his hearer with a tumbler 
each of lemonade, from the mantle, (the probable remains of a last night’s 
entertainment,) was about to resume, when he was brought toa pause by 
the sudden entrance of the frowzy-haired servant-girl, who brought him 
a parcel from the postman who was distributing the southern and western 
mail. 

“Ah! what have we here?” said Mr. Fishblatt, taking the parcel from 
her hand. “‘ The Nauvoo Bludgeon,’ ‘Potomac ‘Trumpet,’ ‘ Western 
Thundergust,’ something rich in each, { will warrant. ‘‘ihe Corporal,’ 
says the Nauvoo Bludgeon,” pursued Mr. Fishblatt, reading from the newa- 
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papers as he unfolded them; “The corporal, wo are glad to see, has re- 
sumed his editorial chair. There are few men in“the press in the United 
States, that could be better spared than Tompkins; there is a raci- 
ness about his paragraphs, his humor is so delicate, his good taste 
so marked and prominent in all he writes. In a word we could'nt 
spare Tompkins.” Mr. Fishblatt unfolded another paper, remarking 
that the corporal edited the Potomac Trumpet—and here it was, 
a day’s date later than the Bludgeon. “Our friend Smith of the Blud- 

eon,” continued Mr. Fisblatt, reciting from the Trumpet, “has our thanks 
for the handsome manner in which he has alluded to our recovery from a 
critical sickness. Smith, we owe you one and will pay you as soon as you 
are on your back—if not sooner. We were passing down Market-lane 

esterday, when we heard a voice. ‘Tompkins, said the voice ; ‘ Hallo!’ 

e looked up ; it was Grigsby—our old friend Grigsby ,of Clambake Point. 
He understood us, and we passed on. Do you take, Smith?” 

Paving Se atched these, Mr. Fishblatt came tothe Western Thunder- 
gor. e dS was in a furious rage ; they had been purloining 
is jokes, and he would’nt tolerate it any longer. 

"We have submitted long ving said Thundergust, “to the unbri- 
died plunderings ofthe Nauvoo Bludgeon and the Potomac Trumpet.— 
We mean to puta stopto it; and to =ge at the beginning, we would like 
to ask the man of the Bludgeon where © ot that phrase, ‘In a word we 
could'nt spare Tompkins?’ Does he recollect the Thundergust of Wed- 
nesday, the 15th of July? Ifhe doesn’t we can refresh his memory. ‘In 
a word,’ said wé, speaking of an article of furniture in our late office, ‘ we 
could’t spare our cedar-wood desk.’ ‘There—we think we have pinned 
the Bludgeon man to the wall, and now we'll dispose of him of the Trum- 
pet, by suggesting whether it would’nt be better for him to buy a copy of 
the works of Mr. Joseph Miller at once, rather than be at the trouble of 
stealing his jokes from all the newspapers in the country? We only sug- 
gest it ;—while we are on the point, we might as well say that the anec- 

ote of Grigsby, in the last Trumpet, was stolen as it stands, from the 
first number of this paper, where the reader will find it printed at the 
head of the first column of the second pase. Paste-boy, seratch off the 
* Trumpet’—it'll_ be your turn next, Mr. Bludgeon; so you’re on your 
good behaviour!” 

Just then, and before Mr. Fishblatt could dive deeper into the beauties 
of the press, an indifferently dressed gentleman in a heated face and damp 
hair, rashed in, stumbling at the threshold in his haste, and pitching for- 
ward, but taking the precaution to knock his hat tight with one hand as 
he stumbled. 

“Heavens and earth!” exclaimed the damp-haired stranger, as soon as 
he recovered himself, “It’s onl 

“Ttis?” eohoed Mr. Fishblatt, in a hollow and sepulchral tone. 

“Tt is, sir!’’ 4 spa the stranger, wildly. 

0 


“What—you don’t say, sir,” continued Mr. Fishblatt, gazing steadily at 
him, “that the bill for clearing the navigation of the upper Wabash has 
pa ssed!”” 


The s er did; and he had in his hat an accurate report of the de- 
bete. It been brought in by special express for the Junk Bottle.— 
An express rider, by-the-bye, had broken his neck in coming through New 
Jersey, and the messenger had pitched into the office of the Junk Bottle, 
with such precipitation with his parcel, as to have struck the senior editor 
where he knocked all the wind out of him; so that they need’nt look 
for.any leader to-morrow. He would take off his hat and they would get 
atthe particulars. The damp-haired stranger did so; set his hat upon the 
ficor—planted one foot upon a chair-seat near by, and bending forward so 
that the sweat dropped on the paper as he read, D abiig os to furnish 
the following account, which was hearalded in the Junk Bottle with the 
portrait of a small fat cherub, flying at the top of his speed, his cheeks dis- 
tended, and a trumpet at his mouth, from which issued the word “ Post- 
script,” in a loud, bold type. It was from the Washington correspondent 
of the Junk Bottle. ‘ 

“T can hardly hold the quill in my hand with joy at the news I am 
about to communicate; news that will, I am satisfied, thrill the whole 
country from one end to the other. THE BILL FOR CLEARING THE NAY- 
IGATION OF THE WaBAsH was passed last night between eleven and 
twelve o'clock, after a most animated and stormy debate, in which the 
emissaries of power put forth their utmost strength. Their subterfuges 
their cavils and cries of ‘ order’ were, however, ofno avail. The bill ad 
a clear majority of five, and the country is safe. Of the true-hearted 
men who distinguished themselves on the side of justice and patriotic 
principle, Peter Alfred Brown, of Massachusetts, was jibiqyecrer 
conspicuous. He was seen every where during the debate, anima- 
ting, exhorting, encouraging ; from his place in the house ; sometimes, in 
the energy. of his extraordinary powers, standing up in his chair, and 
sometimes addressing the house from his desk-top, where he took his sta- 
tion at last, and maintained it for better than an hour, during which he de- 
liyered one of the most remarkable and wonderful speeches of the present 
ey There are few men, in =, age or country, to be compared with 

eter Alfred Brown. I subjoin a hasty outline of a few of the most stri- 


ki in the debate. 

“Mr. Baflum, of Kentucky, in opening the discussion, remarked that the 
country was in imminent danger, much more imminent than he was will- 
ing toconfess. The 5 Ly expected much and they got nothing. A crisis 
hed arrived which must be met. He need not describe to them the present 
condition of the whole region around the Upper Wabash, It was little 
better than a desert; trade, by the obstruction of navigation, had fallen off 
to. nothing—the grass in the neighboring meadows was four feet high— 
vessels of transportation were sticking, absolutely sticking in the nid 
at the wharves; and the cartmen went about the streets whistling dirges 
and psalm-tunes. 

Mr. Woddle, of South Carolina, who rose in re ly to Mr. Buffum, 
would not answer for the consequences, if the bill before the House 
should bea law. His, (Mr. W.’s) constituents were in a highly inflamed 
and excited state of mind, on the subject of the proposed clearing. If 
the Upper Wabash (they asked) was once made navigable, what would 
become of the Liutle Pedee? Why, it would sink to a third-rate stream 
and in the place of the honorable gentleman’s whistling cartmen, the 
would have a stagnant marsh, full of musical bull-frogs. He (Mr. W.) 
respected the constitution of the country, and so did his constituents; 
but should this bill pass, he could not promise thata flag with some ter- 
rible device would not be seen flying, in twenty-four hours after the 
mews, from the walls of Charleston. 


jaundiced eye coul 









It was at this juncture that Peter Alfred Brown, of Massachusetts, 
rose. Every eye was upon him; and without faltering for a moment, 
he entered upon the subject. He showed clearly, in a masterly effort of 
better than two hours, that the constitution had manifestly contemplated 
the object in the ny pmeiy bill. He showed, so that the blindest and most 

not fail to see it, that the framers had provided for 
the very contingency that had now arisen, He would not occupy the 
time of the House in pointing out the express clause in the constitution 
covering the present case; but he proved, by an ingenious and elaborate 
train of reasoning, in something less than an hour, that the entire scope 
of that instrument went to such an effect. In a_peroration, never 
surpassed in the House, he begged them to stand by the constitu- 
tion. His arms trembled, as he held up to their view a printed copy 
which he had in his hand; and when he sate down, the univeral conv 
tion was that he could not be answered. Notwithstanding this feeling, he 
was immediately followed by Mare Anthony Deggers, the notorious mem- 
ber from Virginia, who poured out upon the head of the illustrious 
Brown, the vials of his wrath. There was no epithet of denunciation 
he did not heap upon the head of that distinguished man. “Sir,” said 
Daggers, turning so as to face Mr. Brown, who sat complacent and un- 
moved, writing a letter at his desk; “Sir, you are a disgrace and @ con- 
tumely to the American Congress; a pedlar of logic, and a wholesale 
dealer in falsehood and fable. Where were you born, sir, the fand, in 
sympathy with you, breeds nothing but copper beads and toadstool, the 
soil is rocky as your bosom, sterile as your brain.” Here there were 
loud cries of order, but Daggers went on without heeding them in the 
least. Brown was a buffalo, ready to plunge his horns in the vitala 
his country; he was a volcanic fire,a monster, a doting idiot, and a poli- 
tical mountebank. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, to which hour they had been kept list- 
ening to the tirade of Mr. Marc Anthony Daggers, Mr. Blathering, of 
Missouri, obtained the floor. His effort wasin every way worth i 
matured powers and reputation. For fourteen year he (Mr. B.) had la- 
bored, single-handed and alone, to obtain justice for the citizens of Indi- 
pris Utinois and ee, Rig? ane years ae ie gree bye we 
of his lungs to the e of the United States, to er their right to 
residents on the Wabash. The Wabash was still batructed, ead if 
like Curtius of old, could, by casting himself headlong in, reverse the apt 
and open the river,he was ready, atany moment, for the sacrifice. he 
asked was an hour’s notice, pe an opportunity to say “farewell,’’ a last 
The Upper Wabash, Mr, Spes nina, i, te 

e Upper r. er, is a stream rising in the interior 
of Indiana, at about the latitude of 40°, &c. (Here he produced severa 
maps, and quoted freely from two piles of books before him, which occupied 
about an hour and a half delightfully.) He closed with an appeal to th 
House, which surpassed any thing ever heard before within its walls. 
son vey gre you the cavalaling sentence to show you the magnificent 
stam whole. 

“If I were now standing sy the summit of the Chi 

is House 


wyan moun- 
tains, instead of the floor of , and were s' 


nly aod unex- 
tedly seized with the icy pangs of death;—if I saw that my las 
our had come, and that but one more breath was left me to draw, 
would say with that last breath, so that I might be heard by every man 
in America, ‘Clear the Wabash; in Heaven’s name careen its mighty 
bottom and let its waters flow in a mercantile tide into the Obio at 
Shawneetown, and into the Mississippi at Big Swamp!’”’ 

The Bill was engrossed at twenty minutes past eleven, and at twelve 
was sent to the Senate for concurrence. re was an u 
rush toward the stalls in the lobby and the hotels on the Avenue the mo- 
ment the House was adjourned. This tended sowewhat to allay the ex- 
citement. ‘Thank God the country is safe!” 

“Curse that Junk-Bottle!” cried Mr. Fishblatt, who had watched 
closely the reading of the Washington Letter. “It’s always bringing un- 
pleasant news by express in advance of the mail. Our trade is ruines 
sir. New-York ts a dead herring. All Kentucky, Indiana, Ulinois,w 
flow into the Wabash, the Wabash into the Ohio, the Ohio into the 
Mississippi, and the Mississippi makes a mouth at New-Orleans.— 
Where does that bring us? Not arf Indiana turkey, nor a Kentucky 
ham, nor an [linois egg reaches the New-York market henceforth for- 
ever. In ten years you may expect to see this mighty me a 
heap of ruins, and auctioneers going about knocking down the di 
in lots to suit purchasers. What do they mean by passing such bills?” 
Mr. Fishblatt turned to Puffer: the damp-haired stranger, re from 
the steadfastness of his gaze, hastily resumed his hat—to the crown of 
which he had restored his paper—and escaped to dispense his news in 
some other quarter of the town. Puffer, who had stood aside, pondering. 
in his own way, on the subject of the U tt 

ee el 
was 


c Wabash, and, tu 

about in his mind till he got it in a light shat. 97" him, looked a Me. 

Fishblatt, but made no answer. But when Mr. Fishblatt added, 

go and see my friend, Mr. Samuel is, and have this explained— 

will you join me Puffer?” he started from his reverie, and said it wa 

the very best thing, Cay coulddo, In amoment he threw down the news- 

paper, with which his fingers had been toying, held his hat in his 
and, and was ready to issue forth on the instant. Now this alacrity, 

on the part of Puffer—must we confess it?—was owing to an unavoida- 

os accident. Mr. Samuel Sammis was the father of the dark-eyed young 

y- 


CHAPTER XXX1L. 
PUFFER HOPKINS IMPROVES AN ACQUINTANCE. P 

A HALF-HouR’s walk, in which Mr. Fishblatt harangued apd expatisied, 
without limit, 7 the iniquity of the Bill for clearing the Upper Wa- 
bash, brought them to the Great-Kiln Road, abutting on the Hudson, in 
Greenwich. And there, with a flaming red front, and a couple of apothe- 
cary’s bottles staring from the first floor like two great bloodshot eyes, 
stood by itself the domieil of Mr. Samuel Sammis.. Beyond—standing 
upon the river, and just visible across the angle of the house—arose'a 
pair of hay-scales, with an inscription to the effect that Samuel Sammis 
was weigh-master and president of the same. ks ale Yes ; 

They were led to an upper story—for Mr. Sammis, like his friend Fish- 
blatt, poseessed the second floor—and being ushered in they came upon a 
party of old and young ladies, scattered about the apartment, in the very, 
zenith and extacy of a full-blown litter of work-baskets, sewing-silk and 
small talk. The first object that fixed the attention of Puffer as they en- 
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tered, was the dark-eyed young lady herself, busy fashioning portentous 
capitals, in white thread, upon a long red banner or bunting ; and at her 
ear that ev old woman, whispering away, y, at the rate 
ofa page a at least. There were other young ladies, each diligent 
gobo angngad’ in, Geallowees dedommmeear tae Wk Lalkcaekd young tet, 
to be engaged in the nt but -eyed young lady, 
and not one, in Puffer’s eye, was half as fairas she! There was one 
small and gentle, with auburn hair and lucid blue eyes; another round 
and plump; another quite stately, with a wild flashing look ;—there 
prargpin to be a mould in his heart, and no other image would fit it but 
at one. 

The dark-eyed young lady smiled a welcome to Puffer—tumed to the 
old lady at her aide, and wpeptins the words “my aunt,” as an intro- 
duction, invited him to a seat. . Fishblatt, who was quite at home, 
was already in a chair. 

“You are quite a stranger, Mr. Fishblatt,” said the ee, who was a 
little prim old woman, dressed with exemplary neatness and with a pair 
of dancing eyes. “You haven’t been to sce us since last election.— 
What's kept you away—Rheumatics !—no: perbaps it’s been the winds 
that has blown dowa the city for the last month and better. You was 
afraid of aye a mouthful if you walked up this way. Wasn't that it? 
Ah! ah!” And the little old woman broke into a clear aio laugh 
which rung through the room, and was echoed by the whole company of 
stichers and sewers. 

“Oh, no; nothing of that sort, I promise you, upon my honor,” answer- 
ed Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, gravely. ‘“‘My whole mind, soul, heart and 
body have been engrossed with public affairs—horribly engrossed : so ma- 
ny exciting, and important, and weighty questions. One’s no sooner well 
disposed of one than another pops up. Lonly despatched the other day the 
question about the Aqueduct, and curse it, here’s another water-ques- 
tion. I am borne down with anxiety and excessive thinking. Where’s 
Sammy ?” 

To this question the old lady made answer that Samuel was at the 
Scales ; that he was very busy at this season; that she would call him in 
if Mr. Fishblatt would like to see him; and jumping up, in a minute 
more, would have put her head forth towards the river, and summoned 
him ; but on Mr. Fishblatt’s entreaty she refrained, and he went out to 
seek him for himself. . : 2 

Finding the field clear for conversation, Puffer addressed himself to the 
dark-eyed young lady to the effect that she seemed to be a little in public 
life as wel as Mr. F judging by the use to which she was putting 
the bunting on which she was at work. 

“Oh, I only do as I am bid!” answered the dark-eyed — lady, “I'd 
as leave write one thing in here as another; my Geeed needle are 
neutral, I assure you.” x 

“ How can you say so, Fanny!’ exclaimed the aunt, smiling 7 her, 
“she is one of the most arrant little polititians in the city, Mr. Hopkins ; 
she keeps this whole ward in a constant ferment with her political tea- 
drinkings, and dances, and complimentary balls. You know something 
of her there, I guess; and now she’s corrupting the alphabet itself.” 

“ Aunt, | detest politics, and you know I do!” answered the young 
lady ; “I'd rather, any day walk down the sunny side of Hudson street, 
than carry the State for our party " 

“ You see she has a party—ah! ah!—Now, Fanny, I shall expose some 
of your tricks. Whatdo you think, Mr. Hopkins? This young lady, 
here, is so much of a that though her own tastes run in fa- 
vor of broad laces and net-work she tramps, three times a week, the 
whole breadth of the city, and spends the morning in running up and 
down pa eae in Divisi pase char ohn —_ the oy 
shops, with a back entry and ag oor, a green vine ing 
oman the fence, and a y lady with twisted ringlets sitting between 
the two !—there she d with the aid of the two-and-forty milliners 
of that street, gets up dresses and costumes to catch the cartmen’s daugh- 
ters and the young mechanics!—Now don’t deny it, Fanny:” 

During this narrative, Fanny glanced stealthily at Puffer, aod blushed 
as deep a red as the silk she was at work upon. Before Puffer could en- 
ter upon a vindication of the young lady, which he fully meditated, the 
litthaold lady sprang up from her chair, ran into the corner of the room 
where a green some kind or other was vegetating in a blue tub, 
and called Puffer after her. ; 

“ Here's something for you to look at, Mr. Hopkins ; what a stem 
—<id you ever see such a stem to a seven months’ tree 1—What leaves !— 
The lemons are every bit as big as plums—they’ll be twice as large this 
time, next year!” was no limit to the eloquent praises poured out 
upon this domestic lemon ; which was steadily exhibited to all visiters.— 

is was Fanny's too—shehad brought it up from a sprig. Then the old 
aunt—who seemed to have taken a sudden fancy to Puffer—caused a 
sampler to be unhooked from the wall, carried it to the light and expatja- 
uecee wr npn pathy rose nooeee a istled in 
ashort-legged yellow dog, who stumped a e upine 
body’s face in the most comical fashion. He sovedaahe ths poeta 
of Miss Fanny too; and his birth, parentage, hi , and past exploits 
(especially the incident of his drinking gin out of a botile, in his infancy) 
were dwelt u ifying particularity. By the time the short-leg- 
ged dog had finished the circuit of the company, a savor of supper be- 
gan to creep through the key-hole of an adjacent folding door, .and the 
aunt, breaking off her discourse abruptly, hoisted the window and shout- 
ed to Mr. Samuel Sammis that tea was ready. een panes pe this 
summons, she closed the window ; but reer hoisted it again to say 
that he had better come at once. Mr. Sammis failing to as soon 
as she desired, she raised it athird time to suggest that he forgotten 
they had short-cake! The appeal was not in vain—Mr. Sammis’s soul 
was touched at last, and he came in with Mr. Fishblatt. 

Mr..Samuel Sammis was a =e little gentleman, in drab pants 
and a weather-washed blue ceat, his hair was thin, his linen questionable 
and when he came forward to greet Puffer, his face was a cobweb of 
smiles. : 

“I’m very to see you, sir,” he said; “I knew you well by rep- 
utation, Sthoughe hadn't } had the honor to be personally acquainted.— 
It’s always a peace ee acquainted with gentlemen of tried pa- 
triotism, Mr. vr . . 

Mr. Fishblatt assented tothe postulate, and—the folding-door being 
cast open—they marched in to supper. bern mer pS Sengyren pes armen 
disclosed a table spread with a liberal variety of dishes, and steaming 


did not seem to have impaired 





with a cloud of tea-smoke that hung aloft. The chairs were placed, and 
the company were about to take seats at random, when Mr. Sammis beg- 
ged them to pause. 

“ This table,” said Mr. Sammy Sammis, evolving a little piece of plea- 
santry which he had elaborated in secret, with great care ; “ This table,” 
said he, “ is the Empire State, with the various products of its soil. The 
chairdgé which you see there are eight, represent the eight senate dis- 
tricts ivisions. Aunt,” addressing the old lady, “will you be good 
enough to sit for Dutchess and Oran re, opposite the butter, for 
which Goshen, you know, is famous. Mr. Fishblatt, I’}] send you up the 
river as far as wheat-growing Albany—there, that’s it, abreast the short- 
cake. Mr. nag ore you’re the member for New York, and must take 
your place at the bottom of the table, and catch what you can from the 
river-counties as itcomes down. Will you take charge of the salt springs 
of Salina—I mean the salt-cellars,” pointing two of the young ladies to 
chairs at the corners of the board; “ And you,” motioning the third to a 
seat in the centre, “ Miss Erie, famous for your fruits—have the region of 
the peaches and preserves. I'l] take the Oneida sheep-farms under my 
care,” settling into a chair opposite a plate of cold mutton. “And for 
you, Miss Fanny, who are always babbling and making a noise, there’s 
the tea-board for you—the district of Trenton Falls; you may pour the 
sats but don’t put 4oe much water in it. You may begin as soon as you 

ease 


They were all in their places; the dishes were passed rapidly from 
hand to hand, the tea poured—and they were fairly launched upon the 
meal. The weight of responsibility heaped upon them by Mr. Sammis, 
their natural powers a jot; but each one— 
young ladies and all—fell to as though they were in reality so many great 
public characters, each eating for a county. ‘ 

After a half hour’s — evotion to the products of the Empire State 
—as represented by the table—a pause sprung up, and Mr. Sammis avail- 
ayy a of it - a little ee ge 

anny, my dear, i r. Sammis, “ How far have you got in your 
lettering of the banner?” feta . 

“The whole inscription,” she answered. ‘‘ Bottomites—Uncompro- 
mis Friendship to the clearing of the Wabash.’—That was it?” 

“How could you make such a mistake?’ exclaimed Mr. Sammis, in a 
rapture of surprise. “It was ‘hostility,’ not ‘friendship.’ ” 

“I’m sure Fh told me ‘friendship,’ father,” retorted the young lady, 
“ and to use the longest letters I could for the word.” 

“It was wrong, my dear,” answered Mr. Sammis calmly ; “ Absence of 
mind—you'll alter it after tea, if you please.” 


ottomites had cried aloud in favor of the setting as long as they , 


thought it wouldn’t ; now that it had unexpect 
changed their cry. The re-lettering of the banner was the result of an 
elaborate conference of Messrs Fishblatt and Sammis, at the Hay-Scales. 

“ You think it all important,” said Mr. Sammis, addressing Puffer, af- 
ter a pause, during which the business of the table had been diligently 
peoneent 5 “You think it all important to carry our next State elec- 
tion 

“ Certainly !”’ responded Puffer. 

“We must come down to Cayuga Bridge,” proceeded Mr. Sammis, 
“with four thousand, or we are done for in the next presidential campaign, 
The river counties are all right, I am told; Dutchess gives us five hun- 
ow and Albany county is safe for at least three hundred and seven- 
ty-five.” 

“ How is the fourth ward of the Capitol?’ asked Puffer, having in mind 
a political common-place which he was quite sure Mr. Sammy Sammis 
would quote upon him. é 

“We must have it!” averred Mr. Sammis, “as goes the fourth 
ward so goes Albany, and as goes the fourth ward so goes the State, 
you . 

“To be sure!” echoed Puffer, “and we must make what we can out 
of the Upper Wabash, at the first election that’s held.” 

“By means !’’ said Mr. Fishblatt, with enthusiasm, “we must 
rouse the popular mind with — appeals; we must show them the 
enormity of the measure ; point to the results, if the bill is allowed to pass 
into effect, to this city and State.” 

“Yes—and call upon them in the name of the lamented Decatur, to 
save the country from ruin!” added Mr. Sammis. “Decatur was a man 
of tried patriotism, I think?” 

lt was not easy to keep Puffer’s mind to the subject ; his eyes wandered 
ce to the quarter where a certain young lady was seated: so that 
he was soon dropped out of the discourse, leaving Messrs. Sammis and 
Fishblatt to —— it up.in their own way. Puffer’s glances were not en- 
tirely unnoticed or unrewarded. Miss Fanny, too, had, somehow or oth- 
er, syed ype te and uncommuuicative with a marvellous coincidence as 
to time circumstance. When they had returned to the sewing-room 
she exhibited to Puffer another flag on which she had wrought the 
words “ For Congress,” with a blank underneath for the name of the 


“I wish I were allowed to fill it up,” said she locking at Puffer. 

Puffer felt his heart beat quick, but did not venture to ask whose 
name it would bear. They seemed to each other better 
from that moment. 
. “My aunt wasright,” she cOntinued after a pause, speaking now with- 
out reserve. “I put a restraint upon a 8 to please my father: 
you understand now what I said at the Ball! For my own part, and on 
my ewn account, I would rather lead a quiet life, aside from the bustle 
ont e saving of politics. Have you ever had such a feeling in your 

us 

“Many and many a time!”’ answered Puffer, calling to mind his poor 

i , and the gentle quietude of his little chamber. “The life that 
gl reams Aloo Aye — that cl 5 to Ned ced Se think may 

ier if it raw! was broken in pieces 
And T dow'tdeny,” conti ued Miss F: Sammis, ; 

“ And yet tdeny,” continued: anny is, “ that I would 
like to have my carriage, with one sleek horse, and ride through Broad- 
way once a week. I would not care about it oftener.” 

Come, Miss Fanny, we must have some music!” cried Mr. Sammy 
Sammis, eeapping. out ues the floor, | out one of the young ladies 
by the hand. “We have rested long enough—John, take a partner,” to 
one of a swarm of young clerks that had come in after tea. “ Mr. Fish- 
blatt—aunt. Aunt—Mr. Fishblatt. Start up, William,” to another of 


ly passed, they 


=_—> 


ee 
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the young clerks--and to the last of them. “ Mr. Jones, there’s another 


young | left—lead her out!” 

Pu 

cess behind the door, stood an old red 

stool, and Mr. Sammis cried out to his 

collect—it’s the Northern and Western Districts”—his head w: 

ning on the political divisions of the State. “It’s Northern 

against mar and “Sigpe pork the first roe 3 that breaks do 

minority, incapab: taking ners 

Strike * . Miss Fainy: the Govbon’s March, if you please.” 
Miss Fanny, with 

bold hand, as Mr. Sammis 








tern 


t presently, as in spite of herself, 


a gentler air crept vpon the keys, and, instead of a cotillion, she was play- 


ing a pathetic d 


uder and livelier!” shouted Mr. Sammis. “ We want the Govern- 


er’s March—four thousand strong!’ 


She essayed the tune; but the notes came again softened from her fin- 


gers, and seemed sighing back to the words that Puffer breathed gently in 
ear. : 

With constant remonstrances on the part of Mr. Sammy Sammis, who 
was dancing for the whole northern tier of counties (the six war-dancing 
tribes included,) and constant relapses on the part of Miss Fanny, the eve- 


wore away. 
ar a late hour, Mr. Fishblatt, who, being a slow and solid dancer, had, 
to the surprise of all parties, carried the day, called for his hat; had Mr. 
Sammis aside in a whis conversation, with occasional glances at Puf- 
fer, for a quarter of an hour; and, gallantly kissing the old aunt,summon- 
ed Puffer, and left. 
Miss Fanny thought the travel of the stair-way so perilous, as to bring 
& light even to the very front door; what passed there between the dark- 
eyed young lady and the young politician, while Mr. Halsey Fishblatt 
stood in the street calling to him, remains a profound mystery, The 
fa aa re he have looked upon it as an observer—would have 
oubtless seemed to Puffer infinitely more agreeable than that of the old 
aunt with her wrinkled vissage inside of tlit dark-eyed young lady’s 
hood. Marching arm in arm with Mr. Fishblatt, itis well known that 
Puffer put several pointed and searching — to that gentleman, the 
answers to which were to the effect that Mr. Sammy Sammis was an in- 
cessant letter-writer to all parts of the State; a wire-puller and waker-u 
of counties and villages ; that Miss Fanny was his only child, the old 
lady his aunt, and Fanny's grand-aunt—and being an unincumbered wo- 
man, with a round sum out at interest, Fanny was her favorite. After 
procuring which results, Puffer fell silent, and although Mr. Fishblatt ad- 
* dressed him in several most elaborate and animated harangues, he kept on 
musing, till they parted for the night. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DEATH OF FOB. 

Ir wasall a cheat. The lustre in hiseyes was false and treacherous 
as the glittering whirl ; I 
the rose with the canker atits heart. Fob was dying. Martha had pro- 
cured a little lodging directly opposite his chamber, and there she stayed 
when driven from his bedside by the considerate poor neighbors, who saw 
how her strength was wasted in efforts to preserve his. Even on such nights 
as she was not allowed to be a watcher in his chamber, she would hover 
about the door and through the hall—a gentle = sagas, 1d to catch the 
slightest ery of pain, and taking keen note if he but turned in his couch. 
Spring had gone: Summer had come, and was ebbing fast, and, as its 

entle breath died murmuring by the window of the little tailor, his pulses 
faltered more and more. At first he had been able to rise at times, and 
going to his dormer—that precious window of all the Fork—had cheered 
himself with the sight of the sun at its rising—the slow-lapsing motions 
of the vessels as they glided down the river. Now that he was stretched 
ail day long upon his couch, he made Martha—a service she was skilful to 
perform—stand at the window, and report to him, day by day, all that 
sed. The little street-sights, the crowds that gathered about the blind 
ute-player, the color of the horses and carriages that went by, the shape 
of the country wagons that clattered into town, with guesses whence they 
came. But, most of all, he made her dwell upon the aspect ef the coun- 
try beyond the river: from her look-out she had followed the farmers 
through all their harvesting, from the first glance of the sickle among the 
grain to the garnering in the old red-roofed barns. She had told him—no 
more faithful chronic er than Martha—the color the fields had put on in 
all their changes, from green to brown, and back again to green; and how 
the woods grew bright and ruffled swelled with their palmy leaves ; 
and then when the yellow crept among them—but this she did not dwe 
on as the other, for Fob’s heart fell when he heard that Summer, the sweet, 
calm, gentle Summer was leaving the country. She had watched his 
fancy, and served it even in bringing him cider to drink, pressed from the 
old orchards in Westchester, where his youth, and hers too for that, had 
climbed and frolicked. One day, he called to her to bring all his count 
treasures, his plants, his bird’s egg chain, his asparagus, and the fair ad- 
dition she had made herself, and lay them on his bed. Martha came and 
sat down at itshead. As his look passed from one to the other, tears 
athered in his eyes and fell, like the summer-rain, upon the pillow, His 
eart was full, and he to of old time. He spoke of his 
youth, and asked Martha if she remembered how he used to come riding 
into the country, seated gravely onthe coach-scat, high in the air, making 
a show of helping the driver with his horses. She did, of course she did; 
and how she, with her mother, now dead and gone, used to run andghelp 
him down. Then, there was the visit to the garden, to sce her robin that 
she had been feeding sleek and — all the latter spring and early sum- 
mer against his coming. ‘Then the black-berrying, and the grape-hunt- 
ing, and the birdnesting. j ; 
summer after summer had passed: his father—the cousin of Martha’s 
father—had, to the surprise of u 
their whimsical her into ownership c » Which Mar 
tha’s, as the expectant and favored heir, had oceupied before. Then, for- 


tune turning once again, (a little law and a little doubtful practice belpiog 


her to turn,) Martha’s father had reinstated himself. Fob—his father 


died of vexation and broken heart, it was said—young and pennyless, was 
po forth upon the world, was driven upon the unpropitious craft he 


ad lately followed. Martha begged him, when he came to this, to pass 
it by—though her father had becn her cruel jailer for years—to pass it by 


M4 
r had walked with Miss Fanny into the other room, where, in a re- 
piano. Miss Fanny ascended the 
in the dance, “ Now re- 
ill run- 
is ina 
the next three dances.— 


uffer at her side, struck the first few notes with a 


pool ; the bloom upon his cheek was of the hue of 





1 the country round, come by the will of 
of the h ; 


as he loved her. How dark and unnatural the little tailor’s features grew 
as he came upon these recollections. He felt that his countenance was 
changed, and turned to the wall that Martha might not learn how keen 
was his sense of the her father—her unkind, her anpaternal father 
—had done him. He Set een a he by 
no change of look or color any remembrance of if’ whatever, When this 
cloud had passed, and he could speak again, Fob dwelt upon the old 
haunts he had visited while she was in her dark dungeon at home, how 
she had been with him in all. 

“In the lane, the meadow, the orchard,” said Fob, “I lingered, striv- 
ing to tread in the very tracks we had made together when the world went 
right with us. Butit was all by stealth—atearly morning, or by the duli 
dusk ; andin the indistinct light, how often, Martha, did you seem to me 
to be gliding about, pale and breathless, but still lovi r than even 
now. As it was, cautious and secret as I could be in my watch, the laborers 
or boys of the farm, crossing the paths on their way home at night or back 
at morning, sometimes came upon me, and started aside, as though I had 
been a spirit of evil.” 


“knew that it must be so,”’ answered Martha, “For these were days 


it was when report of yourself, the strange wanderer, had reached m) 


ther’s ear) when—they said my illness was deepening upon me—I was 
moved toan innerchamber, gloomier than the other, the curtains drawn 
close, the shutters sealed, and secretly nailed, too—for I heard the dul! 
core of the hammer—and light was shut from me as if it had been « 
wic . 

“ Was that the result 7” cried Fob, with a piteous look, ‘* What a fool f 
bey Fe bring such hardship upon you.” 

“I do not say it was ahardship !” said Martha, “I loved the darknes« 
they thrust — me, deep and deadly as it was ; it was full of voices and 
bight eyes, like your own, telling me of your love and faithful constancy. 

ey said the darkness made me more cheerful—and they were right.” 

“ And what followed to you,” continued Fob, “ when they seized me as 
I was stealing along under the garden wail ?” 

Fob stopped at once ; the countenance of Martha was whitening with « 
look of sorrowful entreaty, and her eyes filling with tears. He understood 
itat a glance—she wished to have her father spared, though he had never 
= of sparing her—end Fob turned at once to talk of other things. 

“Do you remember the old orchard burying-ground,” he asked, “ and 
the uses to which we were wont to put it?’ 

“To be sure 1 do,” answered Martha, recoveri 
old burying-ground, full of fruit-trees, with the litt 
in at one side, as if itmeant to be a good neighbor. ing 
infants, dear Fob, we strayed there to gather blossoms and flowers, brighter 
than we could find any where else ;—as we grew older and more learned, 


you know, we loved to read our letters there upon the tomb-stones ; and 


older = and wiser were we not !—we began to pluck the red and yellow 
appl eearliest ripened of the neig ood.” 

“ And then,” said Fob, taking up the theme as Martha paused, “ when 
our hearts ripened, and our cheeks flushed like the fruit above us, we used 
to sit in the summer noon under the broad shade. 


» leaning upon a grave, it 
might be; and while the country round, for a wide circuit, was steeped in a 
listening stillness, the little i 


urying-grou ing with bees and 
crickets, and melodious locusts—was filled with a gentle murmur, which 
seemed like the undersong of the spirits thatslept beneath its turf.”’ 
Martha bent above Fob, as he spoke, hangi upon his words. “ And 
when,” said Fob, rising in his couch in his en , ‘the little brook 
between the school-house and the graves, swelled by its tributes from the 
w babbled above them all—the gentle hum died away towards night- 
fall, and the children came tumbling out of school, you know—they used 
to cross it, and letting their feet rest a moment on the graveyard’s edge, 
they esc into the road, and scampered to their homes, leaving a sound 
of cheerful young voices far behind. ‘There—where little feet tread every 
day, so that they may say, ‘ Fob lies here !'"—lay me there !” 
e had spoken beyond his strength ; and these words were no sooner 
uttered than he fell back u his couch. Martha seized his pale hand 
passionately—as though she could so hold him back from the world te 


her composure. “ The 
school-house pushed 
‘Toddli 


which he was hastening—and bending above him, be him to speak 
again. Presently his eyes opened, he dwelt upon her face with ae be- 
wildered lo Was he among angels—this at his bedside the first he was 


There was not a word spoken—but their eyes were busy inter- 
changing their lustrous light—a a bright, epell-bound gaze—was this 
the talk of the spiritual world ? . 

At this moment the door opened ; a young gentleman of an ashen aspect, 
sandy hair, and alook of strenuous cunning about the eye, came in, and 
behind him, treading lightly, and with a mournful look, Puffer Hopkins. — 

The young gentleman bore under his arma great bundle of papers, tied 
ina vedi string, which he was at the pains to carry about, to notify the pub- 
lic that he was a lawyer in practice—a good, brisk, chopping practice, as 
they might infer from the size of the bundle. While Puffer looked sorrow- 
faily upon Martha and Fob, the yoens pene busied himself in slash- 
ing the feathers of a quill which he had brought with him, and in pecring 
about the apartment for an inkstand. Ree 

“ He’s going fast,” said the young gentleman, calling in his glances from 
their unproductive search, and fixing them upon the quill, which he was 
still trimming. “ Did’nt he gasp, then, or was thata cat sneczing on the 
roof ?”" 

Puffer avoided his question, and asked whether it was absolutely neces- 
sary to disturb him now ; he seemed to be in great pain. _ : ; 

“ 'T'o be sure it is,” answered the young gentleman, poising his papers in 
his two hands.to show their weight. “ Youcould’nthavea better. Testi- 
mony in extremis is the finest in the world. Mr. Mouldy says ho muse 
have it; and what Mouldy saysislaw!” 

“ Mr. Mouldy thinks he ought to be identified as the person that had the 
deed in possession, and who Losuoyed it? Lsounderstoodhim.” . — 

“ You understood him right, then,” said the young gentleman, turning 
calmly on eee as soon as he had made this answer, and breaking into a 
subdued whistling. 3 
Me You wttended | to getting the old man here, I believe 2” suggested Put- 
me I asked Mr. Mouldy about that before I left the office. One of the are 
has gone for him ; he will be here in a minute.” With which answer the 

oung man stepped across the floor, and unfastening the blackbird 
rom Ww it hung upon the beam, took it to the window, and began to 
make it hop about in its cage, by pricking it under the feathers with his 
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quill. Puffer, standing aside, dwelt upon Fob and his pale com 
holding his breat) !cst he should disturb them. Quick feet, clattering up, 
were upon the stairs, and Hobbleshank came hurrying in; at first 
he started in surprised when he saw Martha, but recovering himself speedi- 
ly, he stepped about the chamber, shaking hands with the young gentlc- 
man, then with Puffer, and, last of all, accosting Marthe. 

“This, then, is your friend,” said he, smiling upon her. She glanced at 
Fob, with a look that went to the old man’s heart, and he was answered — 
Fob lifted his eyes, and regarded Hobbleshank with curious interest.— 
Was this another risen from the dead ! Changed as he was by years, the 
furrows on his countenance ploughed in, his hair grizzled and grey-sprink- 
led by time—he could not mistake him. [t was the old wanderer of the Scars- 
dale road. The melancholy midnight—the raging sea—the rent deed—all 
came up before him. A chair was placed for Hobbleshank, and he took 
his station by the bed-side, where Fob could look upon his countenance 
with the light streaming upon it. ‘The young gentleman had drawn up 
the curtain ; led Martha and Puffer aside, to get rid of their shadows upon 
the bed; and himself retreated behind a little screen at the head of the 


bed, from which bower there issued, from time to time, a scratching 
30 


jon, 


und. 
“You have had troubles, sir,” said Fob, bearing in mind what he had 
seen on the memorable night. 

“A few,” answered Hobbleshank, rubbing his hands ; “ A few, but they 
are allclearing away. Have you bad none 7” 

“ Yours are older than mine,” resumed Fob. “They have followed you 
to an old age ; but they are leaving me while I am still a young man.” — 
Martha knew what he meant, and turned and wept. “You have been 
eighteen years a sufferer, at least.” 

“Let me see,’’ said Hobbleshank, taking the square breast-pin from 
his bosom and referring to its back, which was graven and lettered.— 
“ Quite as long as that; but U’ll soon be young again. Fortune is my 
fri all is coming right. An old parchment or so—a clue or two 
more—and I shall find my child, and have a home to bring him to. Ina 
day or two all will be right.” 

They all smiled, the clerk even laughed aloud in his bower, at the 
earnest hopefulness of the old man. 

“ How a deed, all torn in fragments and parcels, can come back,”’ said 
poy with the others, “it would be hard to guess. Wont you ad- 
mit that?’ 

“ It seems so at first,” answered Hobbleshank; “ Butagood providence, 
Tam sure—lI feel it whispering in my ear this very minute—is putting it 
together. It will be reaay when I want it.” 

“ And that is now,”’ oaid Fob, reaching backword under his pillow.— 
“ And here itis.” 

Hobbleshank held in his hand the parchment he had scattered on the 
sea-shore a life time ago. He would not believe it, but —— from 
his chair, ran to the window, where he would have read it, but his hands 
trembled and made it wave, all blurred and confused before him. He called 
Puffer to his aid, who going over it slow!y line by line, made known its con- 
tents. When Puffer came to the passage relating to his child, he made 

-him pause and read it over twice, looking up into the reader's face with a 
look of indescribable satisfaction. It was his old deed and no other. 

“Where did this come from—where was it found—by whom ?” asked 
Hobbleshank, looking toward the little tailor. 

“Eighteen years ago,” said Fob, as soon as Hobbleshank could be 

‘ brought to take his seat again by the bed-side, “there was an old, sor- 
row-stricken man, travelling by the shore of the Sound. Eighteen years 
ago thie deed was rent by his hands in a hundred fragments.” 

“ Where—where is he now ?”’ asked Hobbleshank, from whose mind all 

recollection of the occurrence—so fast had troubled thoughts and times 
huddled upon him—had entirely faded. “ Where is this man?” 

“You are the man ; older but happier it would seem—and I am the 
the other, your fellow wanderer that night. Live and grow in happiness, 
while I pass beyond the sphere of earthly pain or pleasure. You are the 
man! 

His strength was utterly gone, and ere Martha could reach his side, he 
ley, his arms stretched out, his head fixed and rigid on the pillow. They 
all thought he was dead. Ina little while—Martha ministering what she 
owns to bring poy yin faint ae came into his rt his eyes . = 
e i m the light ; but now their expression was c —_ e 
li ay face to face with a hopeless and bewildered glance. His 
mind was gone astray. He babbled incoherently of the green fields—the 

old e homestead ; sometimes he repeated the name of Martha— 
then he had another upon his tongue, but shuddering, it died away before 
it was uttered. 

Whenever his hands, straying about the covering of his bed, fell upon 
any one of his country treasures—he came back and talked of early 
times. News had spread throughout the Fork that Fob was dying, and 
they thronged up, and holding the little children in their hands—Fob had 
always been a friend of theirs—they stood at the door, looking on with 
sorrowful respect. At this moment the young gentleman came from be- 
hind the screen, pressed his quill upon his coat-skirt, ond thrust the new 
paper he had been framing among tie others iv tue bundie. He then 
scrutinized the deed curiously for a minute, and handing it to Hobble- 
shank advised him to roll it up and put it in his pocket; and clapping his 
bundle of papers under his arm, he walked off. 

As thesun waned away in the sky, the brightness faded from Fob’s 
look, and he spoke only at long intervals: murmuring what he would say, 
so that no one but Martha, whose face was always close to his, could 
gather what he utter.<|. . 

A little while after sunset—the room was growing dark in all its corners 
—he began to talk alond again. He called, over and over again, for an old 
serving-man of the homestead, whose name he mentioned, to come to his 
side; fixed his look upon the poor blackbird, whose cage had been _restor- 
ed to its place upon the beam, and clasped tighter and tighter Martha’s 
hand in his. ith the gentle motion of the wind upon a field of autumn 
grain, his spirit stole away ; andat an hoarpast sunset Fob was dead. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
PUFFER 1S NOMINATED TO THE AMERICAN CONGRESS, 

It would be a great wrong to Puffer—colored as were all his acts by 
some hue of his trade—to suppose that the death of his poor neighbor had 
not touched him nearly. The genial spirit of the Fork was gone; the 
kindly sunshine which had flowed from that little dormer through all its 


| 


chambers, was darkened. Puffer felt that a dear friend was dead. He 
would have helped, with other ready hands, to lay him in a quiet grave ; 
but when he would have offered aid, the body—which Martha had watoh- 
ed alone, refusing, even angrily, all aid or company—was gonc, no ono 
could tell whither. It had been borne forth secretly at dusk ; and one of 
the children, who had been out at play upon the Meadows, brought news 
that he had scen it upen the shon!ders of two men, in the suburbs, gliding 
toward the country, with Martha watching and following it alone. 

With the kindliest remembrance of his poor friend, Puffer was not per- 
mitted long to rest; the pressure from without foreed upon him other 
thoughts. His fortunes were on the advance, and he would set apart a 
quiet hour, at some better day, to think of the little tailor and his virtues. 

An unlucky accident at the Capitol required that an election should ba 
held for a single member of Congress. The late city representative—the 
lamented Slocum, he was entitled in the newspapers—had lost his invalu- 
able life under « surfeit of Potomac oysters and long speeches, and his 
place was now to be supplied. ‘T’o carry on the contest with spirit, and 
any chance of success, it was necessary that an issue should be raised; it 
didn’t matter greatly what or which side either espoused. The Upper 
Wabash presented itself, and was adopted. The excitement rose to an 
unexampled pitch. The orators of Puffer’s party—the Bottomites—hav- 
ing mastered their cue—weat all lengths in denouncing it as an infraction 
of the rights of citizens—an invasion of the Constitution—an act of the 
most high-handed despotism ; and foremost and conspicuous among these 
was Puffer himself. He was the very embodiment of the Anti-Upper Wa- 
bash feeling; and he was nominated to the vacancy. Was there ever a 
more extraordinary character known—in history encient or modern, sacred 
or profane—than Puffer Hopkins, now that he was nominated to Congress 
on the eve of a decisive contest? The newspapers—morning, noon and 
night—teemed with his praises. Little, obscure, out-of-the-way cireum- 
stances in his history, were dragged forth and made the occasion of the 
most flattering comment and allusion. 

Some one or other had discovered his habit of visiting the city cellars in 
oneet of oysters ; he was immediately styled the Patriot of the 

e had caught, one afternoon, in company with a crew of political cronies 
a small car-full of striped bass and Lafayette fish, in the East river, and 
was declared the Hero of Kipp’s Bay. He had saved an omnibus-driver 
from being beaten to death by a crowd, for riding over the legs of a boy— 
and he was the Champion of Conveyance. His very head was taken off 
of his shoulders and put in plaster; delegations of tradesmen were con- 
stantly waiting upon him, or writing complimentary letters, humbly soli 
citing the honor of crowning him with a new hat, or arraying him in a 
clean dickey. The Bottomites—being staunch friends of free trade—jn- 
sisted on clapping him in a coat of Thibet’s wool, fancy pants of French 
jean, boots of cognate leather, and a Panama hat, so that he should 
be a representative of the unrestricted fabrics of the four quarters of the 
€ 


ie-honses. 


_ On the other side, the illustrious Insurance President, Mr. Blinker, be- 
ing a bitter foe to fire, and quite as close a friend to the opposite element 
and having recovered his popularity in the interval since his defeat, by in- 
suring two poor cartmen’s sheds at his own risk, and adopting the son of 
a disabled sailor as one of the secretaries of the company, (though the 
young gentleman was as innocent of pot-hooks and | . 


f ’ edgers as a Kam- 
— Mr. Blinker was nominated by the advocates of the Upper 


To carry out his principles, Mr. Blinker—having discovered that a se- 
cond-hand senatorial coat and a green and white neck-cloth were not al- 
ways triumphant—assumed a round-crowned hat, and a homespun coat and 
breeches of the plainest texture ; in which array he went about diligently 
emcee | incessant glasses of gratuitous water at the grocers’ in further. 

: rT . . S 
ance of his Upper Wabash principles. 

He also proceeded to an active canvass of the churches b 


‘ can } y attending a 
new 4 every Sunday, and rattling in a donation of half dollar at lane, 
at each. 


_ Patier, not to be outdone by Mr. John Blinker, canvassed th 

in opposition to the churches ; and having drilled a smal pp a sm 
vagabonds, he made a circuit of the market-places on Saturday nights wi 
these—their rags flying to the wind, and an expression of doleful gratitude 
in their faces—running at his heels; Puffe 


| ‘ r keeping in the advance, and 
from time to time ordering a cutlet, or steak, or tender-loin to be cast in. 


This was so well enacted that he had not made a tour of the ma 
than twice, before he had the butchers in tears, and swearing gah 
lights, their own tender-loins, and all that they hold holiest, that Puffer 
was an angel, with a heart as big as an ox. 

Every thing gave token of a close and furious contest. 
and frequent, 
ter. 


Appeals, fresh 
were made to every possible interest and every pesaitia vo- 


t was shown conclusively, in more than one harangue - 
dred leaders, that every trade and denomination in Nessim “ati: on shee, 
law, medicine, merchandize—were particularly and vitally affected in the 
questions presented at the coming election. nd, as the time drew near- 
er, a foreible address was made to that one voter in particular, by whose 
deportment, as is well known, the fate of every contest is determined. 
There was not a device for creating or securing electors that was not 
brought to bear; and the one party or the other was constantly startled 
ito unheard-of exertions by learning that its opposite was strengthening . 
— with fresh recruits from quarters that could have never been dream- 

There was onc that toiled in Puffer’s behalf more lixe a spirit than a 
man; a little shrunken figure, that was every where, for days before the 
canvass—an universal presence breathing in every ear the name of Puffer. 
There was not a tap-room that he did not haunt; no obscure alley into 
which he did not penetrate, and make its reeking atmosphere vocal with 
his praises. Whenever vee of talkers or citizens were gathered, the 
little old man glided in a wee a word that might bear fruit at the 
ballot-box. Atnight-fall he would mix with crowds of ship-wright's pren- 
tices and laborers, and Kindle their rugged hearts with the thoucht of the 
young candidate. r 

He stopped not with grown men and voters, but seizing moments when 
he could, he whispered the name in children’s ears, that being borne to pa- 
rents by gentle lips, it might be mixed with kindly recollections, and so be 
made triumphant. 

It was given out that the Blinkerites had established or discovered, im 
some under-ground tenements that never saw light of day, a great warren 


of voters. When the toilsome old man learned of this burrow that was to 
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be sprung against his favorite, he looked about for an equal mine, whence 


voters might be in scores, a{ a moment's notice, should occasion de- | Fir—to 
mand. ith this in view, one a he entered Water-street, at Peck 
Sli 


, like a skilful miner, as though a great shaft had been sunk just there. 
And 4 strange climate it was he was entering ; one where the reek 
and soil are so thick and fertile, that they seem to breed endless flights of 

reat white overcoats, red-breasted shirts and fiying blue trowsers, 

at swarm in the air, and fix, like so many bats, against the house-sides. 

Tropical, too, for there’s not a gaudy coals, green or red or orange-yel- 
_ low, that the sun, shining the smoky atmosphere does not bring 

out oe the house-fronts ; for inhabitants of the region, there are 

coun broad-backed gentlemen, who, plucking from some one of the 
neighboring depositories a cloth roundabout, a black tarpaulin and white 
slops, sit in the doorways launching their cigars upon the street, or gather 
within. 

Hobbileshank, a resident of the inland quarter of the city, certainly came 
upon these, with his frock and eye-glass, as a traveller and landsman from 
far in the interior; and when he first made his appeerance in their thorough- 

y looking hard about with his si eye, it could not be cause of sur- 
rise that they wondered aloud, as where the little old lubber 

fad come from, and that more than one of them invited him to a drink of 
sheep’s milk, or a collop of a young zebra, that one avowed they were 
chasing in the back yard for supper, at that moment. 

But when, as he got accustomed to the place, he accosted them with a 

ntle voice, said a complimen word for their sign-board, with its full- 
fength ilor’s lass—Hope upon anchor, or sturdy Strength, standing 
square upon his pins, they began at once to have a fancy for the old man. 

He ppees from house to house, making friends in each. Sometimes he 
made his way into the bar-room, where, seated against the wall, on bench- 
es all around the sanded floor, with dusky bam alligator skins, 
outlandish eggs, and sea-weeds plucked among the Caribeeg or the Pacific 
islands, or some far-off shore—he would linger by the hour, listening with 
all the wondering patience of a child, to their ocean-talk. And when they 
were through, he would draw a homely similitude between their oe a 

the perils their ship had croased—with the good ship of state; and then 
~ tell them of a young friend of his, who was on trial before the ship's crew 
for.a master’s place. Before he left, in nine cases of ten, they gave their 
hands for Puffer, sometimes even rising and confirming it with a cheer that 
shook the house, and brought their messmates thronging in from the neigh- 
Dorhood, when the story would be recited to them by a dozen voices, and 
_ mew recruits to Puffer's side enrolled. 

Then, again, he would be told of an old sick sailor in an upper cham- 
ber—tied there b reaping. pore in his joints, answering, they would say, 
each wrench to the trials his old ship’s timbers were passing through on 
the voyage she was now out upon—and mounting up, he would find him 
busy in his painful leisure, building a seventy-six, razeed to the size of a 
- «ock-boat, for the landlord’s mantle. Gaining upon him by degrees, Hob- 
~~ bleshank would sit at his side ; and ms nr -by, when he saw it would be 

kindly taken, gathering up a thread of twine or two, and helping to form 
’ a length of cable or rigging. By the time a dozen ropes were fashioned 
he would have a promise from the old sea-dog that he would show his teeth 
at the polls when roll-call came. 

There were some, too, engaged in boisterous mirth and jollity in back- 
parlors, just behind the bar; where a plump little fellow, in his blue round- 
about, duck trowsers Te by the hips, and tarpaulin hat, with a fly- 
ing ribband that touched the floor, and shortened him in appearance by a 
foot, broke down in a eo % to the sound of an ancient fiddle, that broke 
down quite as faust as he did. In the enthusiasm that held him Hobble- 
. shank even joined in, and with some comic motions and strange contor- 

tions of the visage, carried the day so well that he won the back-parlor’s 

heart at once; and they promised him whatever he asked. 

The little old man—true to the interest he had first shown—bent him- 
self with such hearty good will to his task, that when, after many days’ 
labor, he left Water-street at its other extremity, there was not a ripe old 
salt that was not gathered nor a tall young sailor that was not harvested 
for the cause. And so he pursued the task he had set to himself without 
faltering, without a moment’s pause. For days before the contest came 
on, he was out at sunrise moving about wherever a vote could be found; 
nursing and maturing it for the polling-day, as a gardener would a tender 
apd watching and tending many in out-of-the-way places, and by skill- 

ul discourse, a chance word, an apt story, ripening it against the time 
‘when it was to be gathered. 

Late at night, when others, who might have been —— to be stirring 
and making interest for themselves, slumbered, Hobbleshank, taking his 
ronnds through the city with the watchmen, with more than the pains of 
4n industrious clear-starcher, smoothed the placards on the fences ; jump- 
ing up where they were beyond his height, as was often the case, and 

’ brushing them down, both ways, with outspread hands, so that they should 

‘read plain and free to the simplest r-by. Was there ever one that 

toiled so, with the faith and heart of an angel, in the dusty road thet time- 
zervers use to travel! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HE DINES WITH THE MAGISTRATES. 

In the very midst of these silent labors of Hobbleshank, Puffer was at 
his desk itating a letter from an imaginary constituent to himself, and 
had got as far as “‘T'o the Honorable Puffer Hopkins, M. C.,” when there 

‘filed into his chamber three gentlemen, who, looking about for a moment 
and discovering that there were not chairs enough to hold them all, drew 

‘ themselves up in a line and stood before him. Puffer, quite equal to the 
emergency, rose from his desk and faced his platoon of visiters. One of 
ahem, the of the line, was a tall gentleman in a cigar-ash complexion, 
and a rough frock-coat in the pockets of which he deposited his hands ; 
the centre, a stout, rosy personage, whose head was propped up by a 
shirt-collar of alebaster purity and stiffness under his ears ; and the other, 
& little black-haired man, with a large mouth, and arms of an extraordi- 

_ mary length. Mr. Hopkins inqui 
mission. 

“ We have come, sir,” said the long-armed gentieman, reaching forth 
convulsively to the chair from which Puffer had _ risen, drawing it before 
him and fastening both hands firmly on its top; “We have come, sir, to 
st ouf respect for your igre public career—our admiration of the 
unflinching fortitude with which you have adhered to objects” — 

“Yes, sir—to objects,” interposed the stout gentleman, cutting in as if 


, delicately, into the object of their 


. ge more than his share; “ Yes, 
cts of a profoundly patriotic character; and, sir, we foel the 
honor of g delegated to wait upon you for the purpose of testif} 

the interest with which your course has been watched, not only, sir,” he 
pursued, thrusting his left hand into his coat and spreading it upon a 
ruffled bosom ; “ not only, sir, by the friends of good order and correct 
fern ae advanced —but a» sly bsibiciatans 

“ By the rising generation ;”’ continued the t ntlem ing ear- 
nestly in the bottom of his frock-coat pockets, ond enwieg Seeeit op to 
his full height. “ You will not be surprised, therefore, sir, to learn thet we 
are authorized to ask you, in the name of the Common Council of New 
York, to partake of a dinner with the magistrates of this city” — 

“ At the almshouse,”’ said the long-armed gentleman, “ this afternoon” — 

“ At five o'clock,” said the stout s er. 

The three orators had put Puffer in possession of their errand, and he 
had a shrewd guess—as one of them was an alderman, and the others as- 
a was ee Cot eee peso sen mA been 
unable to agree upon a mouth-piecc, compromi ifficult 
by distributing the speech, as fairly as they could, in three parta. 4 

_ The invitation was not to be slighted; and, having appointed to call for 
him at four, they filed out of the apartment in the same order in which 
they had entered - Atfour o’clock they re-appeared, coming up ina body 
to wait upon him to the carriage, as if determined that no one should en- 
joy acrumb of honor more than the other. The vehicle into which the 
party mounted was an old corporation hack, and the horses, having tra- 
velled this road any time for ten years past, jogged along at an easy guit, 
knowing well enough that an alderman does not like to be distu in his 
agreeable reverics on the way todinner. Leaving the streets, in less than 
half an hour they were out upon the avenue, where, hs they glided com- 
fortably along, they were constantly passed by gentlemen in rough coats, 
just like the tall assistant’s, who, bending over in light wagons, gave the 
rein tolong-legged, dock-tailed horses, and emulated the speed of other 
gentlemen with long-legged nags and rough coats. Sometimes one ‘ 
perched in the air upon an invisible axle resting between two huge 
wheels, and who held himself suspended, it seemed, by a constant mira- 
cle. Not more than fifty of these pony had whirled by, tearing up the - 
avenue, and losing themselves in clouds of dust in the distance, when the 
three aldermen, looking up unanimously out of the coach-window, ex- 
claimed in a breath, “ Here we ere 7” 

Puffer looked out too. A great gate opened silently from within; their 
carriage glided through, and rolling gently down abroad way, they found 
themselves at the East river's brink, shut out by thick walls from ‘all the 
city world. ‘The buildings that stood behind them, and with which they 
were fellow-prisoners in this silent realm, were dark and grey. 

The airand place were tranquil as midnight, and in etrange contrast 
with the incessant motions and shoutings of the busy road they had left. 
‘The old Alms-House, resting on the very water’s edge, sate as silent as a 
stone; the water, calm and smoot, seemed to stretch away before its 
dark old front, to furnish a glass in which it might view itself and learn 
how itbore its age. The sun poured a full afternoon into the yard—and, 
sitting in its very centre, his tace against the river, in the porch of the 
building as they entered, was an od bagges, who, with a countenance of 
marble firmness, and locks white as the unhetcheled flax, seemed to ‘be 
the image and god of the stillness thatreigned about. 

‘The moment they ascended a few steps and opened a door, a peal of 
laughter burst, like a cloud, upon the silence, m their very faces, and 
passing through the hall, they were in a room where the ehief guesta 
were assembled. In the centre of the group stood Mr. Gallipot, the 
mayor, in anentire new outfit, so ill-adjusted and disproportioned to his 
person, that there could not be a doubt but that it had seen Chatham 
strect in its infancy, and while it was growing into the dress of an adult 
mayor. 

“ How are you, Hopkins ?” cried his honor from the midst of his guests ; 
“ Let’s have you this way! Open the ring, Jenkins—stand back there, 
Tom Smith ;” and, falling away as they were bidden, Mr. Gallipot came 
forward and seized Puffer cordially by the hand. Messrs. Jenkins and 
Tom Smith—two noted bottle-holders of the mayor’s—offered him as 
hearty a welcome, with others, the chief politicians of the city, who were 
there ; and a short fellow, in a poor-house grey roundabout, and poor- 
house cut hair, coming in and giving the summons, they marched across 
the hall to dinner. The table was spread in a large square room, with 
delicious windows upon the river, and under the auspices of a stout 
gentleman, who hung in a great frame upon the wall, and gave warrant 
—having been a noted haunter of the room in his life-time—of the good 
cheer that there abounded. 

‘There was no quarrel for precedence ; the mayor, with Puffer at his right 
hand, seized the head of the table; the others fell into chairs, whose lo- 
cality they seemed to have pitched upon long before, and, seated once, 
they filled. them so happily, one might have sworn they were each 
man, for the particular windsor or rush-bottom he occupied. The three 
stickling committee-men, even, had adjusted matters, the stout one sitting 
at the foot of the table, in its centre, and each of the other two at his wings. 
And when, speedily and in solemn order, the dishes began to appear, as 
one after the other came in at the head of the apartment, a whole galaxy 
of eyes rolled that way and fixed upon them with a lingering fondaess that 
would have moved the soul of a pagan. 

And now that the table was full, Puffer was not a little surprised—but 
quite as well pleased—to see his old friend Hobbleshank handsomely leid 
between a couple of aldermen, with whom he seemed to have a good 
understanding, at the other end. 

Imperfect and obscure is the experience of any one who has not eaten a 

r-house dinner. The highest happiness allotted to man—at least in 

is imperfect and sinful state of existence as a New Yorker—it would 

seem, is to dine at the old Alms House. Jupiter, restored to earth, would 

make his first call there; and there Bacchus, if allowed, would undoubted- 
ly bespeak lodgings for the rest of his eptmrees 

For two weeks, in anticipation of the present banquet the garden had 
been hoed and harrowed and forced; the neighboring river had been 
anxiously scarched for certain delicate fish that were known to lurk in 
the rocks, holding themselves in reserve for an alderman, for an equal 
fortnight; and two meoeeuss paupers had been off on an excursion up 
the Sound, in watch for duck and pigeon. Nothing could be more pee 
more delicious and grateful, than the dinner spread upon the board; 
nothing more artful and ingenious than the arrangement of the dinners 


he — the long-armed man was getting 
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The cooks and servants of the establishment, moved by « sure instinct— 
most of the guests were habitual frequenters of the place—seasoned each 
dish to aturn, and each gentleman was now found seated dire: tly opposite 
whatever a well-practised appetite most earnestly coveted. For better 
than than an hour, a silence profound as death reigned through the hall. 
The waiters, in their poor-house livery, and licking their chaps, moved 
about on tip-toc; it would have cost them their standing as paupers to 
have broken the charm by a word. Dishes were brought in and removed, 
in @ mysterious stealth, which lent a gone to the proceeding ; and the 
very feeders themselves, absorbed in the sacred rites of ton shai, only 
yentured now and then to look off, for a minute, and smile to each other, 
and then started afresh. 

This at an end—wine was brought in, a basket at a time, and being 
laced near his honor the mayor, he proceeded to uncork, but so unskil- 
ully, it scems, that the corks took a blank range down the table, and, 

what was singular, they always fell into a line that caused them to 
strike, dead-point, the sconce of a little quid-nunc, who was said to be a 
butt of the mayor’s. ‘Then the bottles were distributed down the table, 
one to each man—which, being planted upon the board, stood there, a 
sort of tipsy nine-pin, to be bowled down by the evening’s mirth. When 
it was known that every glass was loaded to the brim, Mr. Gallipot sprang 
to his feet ; every eye was fixed upon him with intense anxiety, and when 
he announced, “ Our Country,” they started in like manner to their feet 
and fell upon their wine with such patriotic ardor, that no one could have 
in the least suspected that country or its institutions of being in any way 
the bottom and main supply of the present festivities. But when Mr. 
Gallipot followed this with “ The Public Charities,” a faint surmise 
might have dawned on the beholder’s mind, that the enthusiasm was real, 

that they meant all they did when they drank a bumper to these ex- 
cellent corporate contrivances for such as are an hungered and athirst. 
And when, further on, his honor, allowing scarce a breath between, fol- 
lowed this up with, “ Our distinguished guest and next member—Pufler 
Hopkins” —a fearful tempest swept the table from end to end ; and one or 
two of the lighter quid-nuncs were even lifted from their feet, and landing 
=aen me table, shook th» glasses and bottles till they danced with them 
with joy. 

They felt grateful to Puffer for furnishing them so plausible an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the economy of so excellent a city charity. Puffer 
was bound, of course, to respond to these admirable sentiments. 

Really, (this was the train of his observations) he never felt so op- 
pressed in his life in rising to speak; he was surrounded by kind and 
— friends. He was their creature—they had taken him a poor 

less youth and made him what he was. Little had he dreamed 
when making his firat humble effort at Fogfire Hall of attaining an honor 
like thie. If any one had told him the time would arrive when he should 
partake of canvass-back and champagne with his honor, the mayor, and 
the common council of New York, at the almshouse, he would have 
a at their folly. Canvass-back and champagne!—they might as 
well have talked to him of a steam carriage to Chimborazo, or a balloon- 
ride to the first fixed-star! 

While Puffer was speaking, one or two of the inmates of the place 
were drawn to the door, and as he advanced in his speech, and looked off 
in that direction by way of illustration or gesture, he observed that two of 
them had fixed their attention "keenly upon himself. One of them was a 
woman, of a stout person, into whose face some color was creeping 
or ie ay living and good fare, and the other a man, thin and sorrow- 

ul of look. 


By the time he was done speaking, one of the poor-house attendants 
had touched Hobbleshank upon the shoulder, and he now helped tomake 
or that gathered in the door-way. 

en Hobbleshank and the woman met, it was, as their looks told, as 
those who have been parted for vears—between whom some mighty secret 
is kept, and who have some great trouble incommon. They talked ear- 
nestly together—the woman and the forlorn-looking pone asserting 
something over and over again, it seemed, to which the old man would not 
yield, nor would he altogether withhold, belief. 

The dinners were meanwhile fairly embarked—the stream of mirth was 
full: as it flowed up and down the rd it sometimes attained a rapid 
head, carrying all before it, in a general glee ; or paused in little eddies 
and islets of drinkers, where it tarried pei circled round and round within 
itself. There was one, a roaring whirlpool of jockeys from the Avenue, 
who with loud jokes and broad gusts of anecdote, kept up a constant 
pother where they sat; then, farther on, there was a more quiet fry of 
ex-sheriffs—tine, rosy fellows—hanging and jumpiug of the rope are your 
healthiest exercises, it would seem—and then, in a stormier tatitude, a 
shoal of aldermen, who kept up in their drink windy discussions without 
end. Among these, Puffer, as the jollity grew apace, was called down 
from his station near Mr. Gallipot and it brought him within ear-shot of 
the group in the passage, who had watched him so strongly in his speech. 
a were atill there—their heads close together, Hobbleshank’s central 
and busiest of all—and they still turned from time to time in their talk, 
and regarded Puffer with the same strange gaze. Whatever Puffer, with 
an ear sharpened by a curiosity he could not control, caught, was so 
straggling and disjointed, that it conveyed to his mind no distinct impres- 
sion of their purpose. ‘Their conference seemed at length, at an end. 

“I think as you do;” he heard Hobbleshank whispering to the others 
looking from woman to the stranger, and then towards himself; «f 
thought so from the first; but I have been too often mistaken—I could 
not bear to be wrong again—it would kill me, Hetty ; let us be cautious.” 

He muttered something in a broken and earnest tone—Puffer could sce 
his lips grow pale and quiver as he spoke—and leaving them, he hurried 
up the room and took the place at the table among the friends he had left. 

There was no pause in the mirth of the magistrates and their guests; 
fresh baskets were broached every minute—a tipsy song roared out 
the adults there present attached themselves to the long-necked flasks, as 
if they had been brought there to be nursed on claret and champagne at 
the city charge. It was a relief to Puffer to hear what passed among the 
nurslings in their probation. Obliquely from him up the table, an arm’s- 
length or two, there were a couple whose nursing seemed to try the con- 
stitution to an alarming pitch ; and instead of being benefitted in any de- 


_ gree by the dark —_— with whom they held so many close and earnest 
. conferences, — ways got back from the interview less robust in person 
demeanor ever. 


“‘ You know well enough, Bill—that I o’rt to have that—place if any~ 
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chap has it,” said one of them, a fine, large, sturdy-looking fellow for « 
nursling, speaking slowly, out of respect to the understanding of hia 
friend. “ )—n it, Bill, dep’ty street inspector—its chalk for cheese—tfor 
one what’s done what—what—what” 

His chin knocked upon his breast, and he kept asking himeelf for, five 
minutes or more, whatit was. 

“I’m the man that’s got up twelve public meetings in the course of 1 
humble life,”’ said the other at the top of bis voice, and looking around to 
call the attention of the company: “ Carried banners in five processions ; 
pall-bearer to the late devoted alderman Smith; you know me, Mr. Galli- 
pot? Did you ever know a more ardent friend of his country than William 
Seraggs ?—Who’ ll sign this ‘ere roll for Billy Scraggs ?”’ and Mr. Scrages 
produced from his breast-pocket a soiled acroll, which he unfurled across 
the table. and holding an end in his hand, he tumb'ed into the same slum- 
ber that had already engulphed his rivai. 

After an interval of half an hour they wakened, one getting the advan- 
tage of the other by not more than a minute, and renewed the dispute for 
the inspectorship; and after a bricf and slightly confused statement of 
their claims, they lapsed back again into their dreams. There was uo 
abatement in the spirit of the alms-house dinner. Even tll midnight, 
speeches were made by aldermen and laymen ond ¢x-sheriffs ; healths— 
sometimes of individuals, sometimes a broadside of the table against 
broadside—were drained, and Puffer, finding that a sxdness had crept up- 
on him, out of all harmony with their mirth, quietiv withdrew, leaving hie 
three committee-men on their feet together, and at an advanced stage of 
champagne, delivering speeches against each other; and his honor, the 
mayor, with his bottle-holders squeezing lemons vehemently at each side 
of him, brewing a drink for which he was famous. 

In the open air, he found the door-way and high steps thronged with 
paupers, who had kept themselves from bed that they might listen to the 
uproar and jollification of their masters. “It was such precious fun,” 
one of them said, “to see the copporation feeding its No, ay ec 
getting high on taxes and brown bread.’’ Putter thought he had escaped 
unobserved, but as he entered the carriage he found Hobbleshank at his 
side, asking to bear him company. 

“ To be sure,” answered Puffer, “ | would rather ride back with one like 
you than the three I came up with.” 

The old man smiled, but was silent, and this silence he maintained til 
they were half down the city; and when he began to speak, Puffer ob- 
served that his discourse was uot of that in which either had an interest, 
but of remote and indifierent things; like one unwilling to speak of that 


which is nearest his heart, and who trifies in this way lest he betray him 
self, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TRIAL OF MR. FYLER CLOSE. 

Two months from the burning of Close’s Row, a large nosed man with 
brandy-colored cheeks was busy, at carly morning, locking the Hal) 
gates, when a sma!! old iman shambled up, and holdmg on at the out 
side, accosted him. 

“Does the trial come on to-day?” he asked. 

“'lo be sure it does,” answered the other, looking up; “ Didn't you 
know that? A man with a augur-hole for an eye might see that.— 
Look at them wagons over there,” pointing witha key through the bar 
into Chatham-street. “When you cee ’em taking in pies at that rate,- 
in them shops, there’s a capital offence coming on up stairs. Them 
shop-keepers is growing blessed rich on murders and hommysides—the 
Oyer aed Terminer demand for pies sella ’em out twice a day while th: 
court sits.” 

“How did he sleep last night!” asked the old man. He did not men- 
tion him by name, but the other knew that he meant the prisoner. 

* Oh, beautiful, sir—very beautiful, sir!’’ answered the large-nosed gat 
fastener. “ We haint had a lovelier prisoner sin’ Johnson’s day.” 

An inexpressible spasm convulsed the counienance of the questioner, 
which, being busy at the lock, the officer did not observe. 

“No dreams?” resumed the old man, holding hard upon the bars.— 
“ Wasn't he troubled a little in his sleep, sir ?”’ 

He watched the answer with a breathless look. 

“Nota bitof it; not as much as ’ud stir a eye-lash; | was in the pass- 
age by his cell the better part of the night, and his breath comed and went 
like a infant’s.” 

The old man’s features fell ; he had evidently expected a different re- 

rt. The gates were by this time all fastened close and sure—the gate 
renee hurried away, clattering his keys—and going round where an 
opening was left for passcrs in and out, the old man wentin. Climbing 
the winding stars, he proceeded along the upper passage, and took his 
station by the court-room door, where he hoped the prisoner would pass. 
For a long time he stood there alone, starting at every sound that broke 
through the Hall. By and by they began to come in, one by one, and 
cluster about"the door; and by ten o’clock the passages were all filled.— 
Presently black-to ped staves were seen bobbing up and down in thx 
press, and forcing their way, with much jostling and an occasional oath, 
the officers reached the door, and thursting the crowd back, held them in 
check till the door was unbarred from within. 

The crowd poured in in a flood-tide, bearing the officers every now and 
then from their post at the door, into the very centre of the court-room. 
In less than a quarter of an hour the room was overflowed, crowded iw 
every corner, all the seats back from the rail to the ceiling—all the pass- 
ages—and some stood perched in the widow-seats and about the cornises, 
holding on by what they could. The ee was already at the table 
inside of the bar; he had been got in by a private stairs; and when the 
first rush of the crowd broke in, he started in his chair and looked wildl 
round, supposing, for the moment, they had been let in to tear him in 

1eces. 

, He soon recovered himself, and turning his seat about, watched thenr 
as they came in one by one. Among the first to enter was the small old 
man, upon whom, from the first moment, Fyler fixed his eye, and turn- 
ing from time to time, watched him in the crowd. Was that man abroad 
et? his look seemed to say. Fyler thought he had driven his plans so 
eenly, that he must have been by this time clean out of his wits, and pent 
up in some cell of madmen or other. 


Presently the judge entered—a long, withered man, with a face as dry 
and yellow as a mummy, and a shrub of dust testing Se standing 
face as he pase 


from his crown in every direction, Fyler looked up into 
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ed, and smiled ; the judge, without taking the slightest heed of the prisoner, 
proceeded to lis place upon the bench, where he busied himself with a 
newspaper. In a couple of minutes more he was followed by a large 
red-cheeked man in a predominant shirt-collar, end a — sinall man, 
who, bestowing themselves chairs upon either side of his honor, looked es 
jadicial and dignified as a pair of weazel-eyes and a highly-starched shirt 
collar would allow them. The court was in session; and order being de- 
wanded by the presiding judge, there was for five minutes an incessant 
running to and fro of officers through every part of the court room, crying 
“hats off,” and waking up every echo that had slept over night in the 
angles and cobwebs of the chamber. One rushed into the outer pass- 
age shouting “silence” with such vehemence that one might have =P- 
posed he was calling, in his distraction, for a personal friend instead of a 
genius or spirit with which he was on such doubtful terms of understand- 
ing. The court was duly opened by proclamation, and at the judge’s bid- 
ding a crier of the court, a white-haired old fellow, began turning a 
wheel, and drawing ballots on which were written the names of the pre- 
sons summoned for the present trial. 

One by one, as they were summoned, they emerged from the crowd and 
were sworn. Some had read the newspapers, and couldn't sit on the 
jury without hanging the prisoner. One had a theory about heads which 
would compel him to acquit the prisoner; and another atheory about 
faces which would oblige him to convict. There was a keeper of a liv- 
ery-stable that never knew a man nora horse with such an eye as the pris- 
oner’s, that wasn't vicious. More than a hundred were dismissed in this 
-way. Atlast, by dint of baffling the point, and hunting scruples im at a 
needle’s point, and out at an eyelet-hole, they succeeded in obtaining 
twelve men, who, though they read the newspapers, didn’t believe a wo 
of them; who knew the facts of the case, but hadn’t formed an opinion; 
and who, though they had conscientious doubts about hanging in any case, 
thought they could string a man up if the law positively required it. 

The case was called—the prisoner was arraigned—and being helped to 
his feet by two officers at his side, was asked for his plea. 

“I'm aruined man, sir!” answered Fyler, looking wildly around ; “ and 
i'd like to have a pint of beer!” : 

Saying which, he knocked his head through his hat, and winked out at 
the top, at the judge, with all his might. ; 

“I sec how it is;’ said the judge, coolly; ‘remove his hat, officer—go 
on, Mr, District Attorney.” 

The district attorney—who was for all the world, just such another look- 
ing person as the judge, cut down two sizes, that is, he was as dry, as hard 
featured and thin-haired, but not so tall by a head—pulled down his waist- 
coat and opened the case. 

The crime of arson was a dreadful crime ; it had prevailed to an alarm- 
ing extent in this community, and he called upon the jury in that box to 
say whether a stop should be put to it or not. Was there a more dreadful 
erme conceivable, gentlemen of the jury, than the one with which the pris- 
oner at the bar is charged? Who was safe in this community if such things 
were allowed! Fire—that terrible element whose wing scathed wherever 
it swept; (he detected in the jury-box a Presbyterian gentleman who smi- 
ted at this allusion, and he worked it out at great length.) Fire—the ac- 
credited agent of omnipotence in balancing accounts with the world ; the 
element by which temples, and palaces, and warehouses were to be all 
wrapped into everlasting nothingness. He would be able to show the cir- 
cumstances under which the buildings in question, (he meant Close’s 
Row) were fired; that it was the act of cool, fiendish and black-hearted 
villany. That it had been premeditated for a long time, and that a mo- 
ment had been chosen to put it im execution when a terrible loss of life 
must have ensued. He would show that jury that the prisoner at the bar 
was inspired by the spirit of a fiend; and acted true to the spirit by which 
he was inspired. It was to be seen whether this community would coun- 
tenance such as a spirit. He sat down, and the moment he struck the 
seat he called out for J. Q. R. Sloat. 

Mr. J. Q. R. Sloat thereupon stepped forward, and proved to be a gen- 
eleman with staring eyes, a pair of thick-set whiskers, and extraordinary 
coolness of deportment. He took the witness’ stand, and, sucking his 
teeth sonorously, was sworn. 

“ You are an officer of pees Mr. Sloat ?’’ said the district attorney. 

“Tam, sir,’ answered Mr. Sloat. ‘ 

“ What do you know of the buildings called Close’s Row, on the 19th 
of June last?” 

“TI was a-walking about that time, at 9 o’clock in the evening,” answered 
Mr. Sloat, coaxing his whisker, with his hand, and addressing himself to 
the jury, “ along Madison-street, in company with officer Smutch, when 
we brus a man in a grey over-coat. ‘Smutch,’ says I, when we had 
passed him a step or two, ‘I smell brimstone!’ ‘ So do I,’ says Smutch, 
putting his fingers to his nose ; and here let me say, gentlemen of the jury, 
there isn’t a more indefatigable officer’ — 

“Never mind that,” interrupted the attorney for the prisoner; “ you 
needn’t puff the police—we all know what they are ?”’ And the prisoner’s 
attorney smiled knowingly upon the jury. 

“As IT was saying when I was interfered with,” resumed Mr. Sloa 
rather impertinently ; “ ‘It’s that man im the grey over-coat,’ says I, ‘ “a 
-we’ll track him.”” The smell was strong upon him, and as Smutch and 
{’s both quick of scent, it wasn’t much to do that. The grey over-coat 
turned a corner, and went into an alley in Scammel-street. Smutch and 
i followed. There the grey over-coat got down into an area—crept into 
a window—which was too small for Smutch ard I to go in at—and we 
saw nothing more till there was a blaze in the middle of the floor, and 
the grey over-coat along side of it, feeding it with shavings out of a 
basket. 


“Well, sir,” said the judge, hurrying him along, “ you waited till the 
yPerson came out, and then seized him.” 

“No, sir—begging your honor’s pardon—no such thing,” answered the 
heavy-whiskered witness, bristling up; “‘Smutch,’ says I, ‘ we'll walk 
away for an hour, and then be back and see what comes of this.’ Smutch 
said, ‘by all means;” and we went off to a r-house and played a 
couple of games of dominoes—and then walked back quietly, 80 as to 
mas! or the prisoner unawares.” 

- yon now arrest the person ?” asked the judge sharply. 

“We not, sir,” answered the officer: “ But as luck would have it 
when we got back, there was a grand blaze of light; the buildings was all 
in flames. ‘The best ne that could have happened,’ said Se tch to 
sae, ‘for now we'll be able to catch the prisoner wheu we see hin,’ — 


* You're right,’ says I, and there he goes!’ A man at that minute went 
by the alley, and run down Scammel-street at the top of his speed. ‘Now 
for it’ I cries to Smutch, and we started off. We ran him pretty keen 
around four blocks, and got him at last into an engine-house. 

“ Well, sir, you took him prisoner ?”’ said the jadge again. ’ 

No, sir, it was a watchman running to give the alarm.” rejoined the wit- 
ness. “But we chased two or three other men in the course of the night, 
= suspicion; when luck would have it, we thought of going back to the 

re 


“Where you took the prisoner, I believe?” said the district attorney. 

“ Not quite yet, sir; there we saw the prisoner, and there watched him, 
on suspicion; and seeing what I did, I felt justified, at last, in taking him 
into custody. He tried gammon some, but Smutch and I'was too much 
for him. IUtakes no credit to myself,” concludod the witness turning to 
the judge. “Please your honor, it was Smutch that planned the whole 
thing. Ifit hadu’t been for that indefatigable man”—But he was cut of 
short again. oe 

The attorney for Fyler was a square built man, with iron-grey locks, 
a determined eye look, and sate confronting the witness through 
his evidence, with his coat cuffs rolled back. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, leaving his seat and taking a place where he 
could put his face close to the witness; “Do you mean to say that a 
police officer has sufficient knowledge of law to know how to arrest 8 
criminal in a case of arson? answer on your oath!” 

* Police officers know somethings as well as other folks,” he replied, 
looking about the court to the constables on duty, for approval. 

** Now tell me, sir—didn’t the prisoner tell you at the time of his ar- 
rest that he was Barrabbas, King of the Jews?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Yes, sir—and didn’t he tell you that his mother was Mary Scott, 
the clear starcher in Republican Alley ? 

“He did.” ; 

“And you knew his name was Close. One more question; Didn't 
he, when you siezed him, order your arm to wither?” 

“ Yea, sir, he did, but I thought”— 

“Never mind what you thought—you forgot to mention these rather 
material circumstances: that’ll do!” 

Mr. Smutch being next called upon the stand, corroborated Mr. 
Sloat, with a single exception; he said it was owing to Mr. Sloat’s un- 
paralleled exertions and ingenuity that the prisoner was arrested, and 
not to himself. 

During the testimony of these witnesses, Fyler was restless and un- 
easy, constatly murmuring to himself; putting on and taking off his 
dilapidated hat, and dancing his feet upon the floor. _ Having at length 
drawn the attention of the court upon him, the judge asked whether 
there was not some way to restrain the prisoner. Fyler’s counsel an- 
swered that he believed there was a young man in court who was fa- 
miliar with his ways, and who might perhaps be able to pacify him. 
Whereupon Ishmael Small being summoned, came forward trom ind 
F a — he had watched the proceedings of Fyler with unboun- 

ed delight. 

“Do you know this man?” said the judge. 

“A little, sir,” answered Ishmael, scraping the floor with his foot, and 
waving his crape-bound hat. Ishmael always wore a weed in ublic ; 
it was more respectable, and made the public sympathize with him as 
a bereaved young gentlemen. 

“Can you mention any thing to make him quiet?” 

“ Nothin'll make him comfortable,’ answered Mr. Small, with the air 
of an oracle, for the eyes of the whole court room were upon him— 
“but givin’ bim a small bag of gold to look at, containin’ about five 
hundred dollars.” 

A small bag of gold was accordingly sent for at a neighboring bro- 
ker’s in the name of the Oyerand Terminer; and being brought im was 
set down in front of Fyler. 

“You'll have to shake it, sir,” added Ishmael, appealing to the court, 
“to satisfy him that it’s the full sum.” . 

An officer was directed to put him at rest on that point; as soon 
as he was assured it contained honest metal to the proper amount, he 
fixed his eyes upon the black brand on the outside of the bag, and 
was quict. 

The cobbler, one of the tenants of the Row, was called to the stand. 
He set out in his testimony, with a protest against the organization of 
the court—avowed a hostility to all courts, and forms. of law—against 
all proceedings, officers, sheriffs, and appurtenances of law—and was at 
last brought to admit, which was the gist of his evidence, that with 
his wife, he was in Close’s Row on the evening it was fired. 

The lightning-maker proved a much more exuberant and productive 
witness. He expatiated upon the domestic comfort she had enjoyed ; 
shed tears when he spoke of his two children and his lame wie, d 
concluded by saying he was never more taken aback in his life, ex- 
cept once, and that was when Commodore Decatur was struck in the 
ey his stomach with a couple of quarts of lightning off Algiers.— 

en called upon, in his cross-examination, to explain this incident 
in Decatur’s career, he stated that it occurred at theatre, by mis- 
take, when Mr, Smirk, an intemperate gentleman, performed the part of 
the Commodore. 

wo or three other tenants of the Row were brought forward, who 
showed that they were at home in the Row when the fire oceurred-— 
and the district attorne D any, bags voice, said—“We rest!” 

Springing from his chair at this summons, counsellor Blast unslipped 
the knot of his tape-tied bundle of papers, and dashed them sideways 
with his hand so that they spread out over the table. ing 
the backward roll of his coat-cufis, and dotting the floor with a dis 
charge of tobacco pellets, he addressed the jury, in a manner peculiar 
to himself; sometimes starting forward with doubled fists, a3 if it were 
his purpose to challenge the twelve respectable gentlemen before him 
to a personal encounter, and sometimes ranging up and down their front 
discharging a broadside of invective into the jury-box as he passed. 

He had never risen, he said, under so great a sense of embarrass- 
ment in his life, as in the present case. His client, the prisoner at the 
bar—a poor, friendless old man—looked to him as his last hope, the final 
wall end barrier between himself and the grave that yaw for him. 


It had never been his fortune to present to a court and jury, a case 
like this one, so full of all that appealed te the nobler sympathies of 
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our nature. They beheld before them, in the prisoner at the bar, a 
melancholy case—one of the most melancholy he had ever known— 
of mania in a subdued form. The unfortunate prisoner was non com- 
pus mentis, as he meant to show, at the time of the alledged crime; 
and they now saw him a wreck of what he had been. 

Fyler Close, gentlemen, the prisoner at the bar, was once blessed 
with peace, and health, and competence like you; but now what is he ! 
Behold for yourselves !—(Fyler was busy eating the end of a pipe-stem 
which had been handed to him by his’ counsel before he rose to open 
the case.) His faculties are all in disorder—his eye has lost its lustre 
—in a word, reason has left its throne. By a series of misfortunes, 
gentlemen, which it is out of the power of the best ef us to foresee 
and guard against, this unfortunate prisoner has been deprived of all he 
possessed—and at one time it was considerable. It was not necesary to go 
into the particulars of this loss; it was enough to say he stood before 
them that day pleading in the behalf of a starving, pennyless, and a 
houseless lunatic. And how was this lunacy brought on? Why gen- 
tlemen, as you have doubtless anticipated me, by the peculiar state 
of his pecuniary affairs. [t was four weeks and four days, as they 
would show by competent testimony, from the commission of the allezed 
act of firing, since the belief first entered the mind of the prisoner, that 
he, the prisoner, was an angel of light. We will show you gentlemen 
that he acted up to the belief; and we will show you further, that he, the 
prisoner was of the opinion that when he had served out a brief appren- 
ticeship of four weeks and four days, as a rag picker—being all this time 
an angel of light—he would become a regularly licensed angel of Fire, 
empowered and authorized to burn buildings and kindle conflagrations 
wherever he chose, throughout the city of New-York. It does not appear 
that his patent extended beyond that. And now, gentlemen, continued 
the learned counsel, raising his voice after a visit to his anges at the 
table ; and now, gentlemen, how is this borne out? Why, gentlemen, 
by the most incontrovertible proofs that all his habits were regulated on 
this belief; that he comformed as far as itis in sinful man to conform, 
(this was for the Presbyterian juror, in offset to the prosecuting attorney’s 
appeal,) to his angelic calling. He had from that time forward led the 
life of a pure spirit in all his private acts, serving out only his probation as 
a rag-picker. Th he succeeded in showing this—if he succeeded, as he be- 
lieved he would, in proving that the insane belief had taken entire pos- 
session of the prisoner’s mind—how much soever it might conflict with 
the policy and interests of insurers, increasing the risk, as it did, of fires; 
howmuchsover it put to the blush the religious portion of the commu- 
nity, who had had in this poor, aged rag-picker an example of true and 
beautiful humility ; he was sure of their verdict. 

Mr. Clerk, call Ishmael Small. 

Counsellor Blast retreated to his chair, and Ishmael, emerging from a 
knot of officers with whom he had been conferring passed Fyler, castin 
a mournful look upon him as he went by, and appeared in the witness 
stand, with his crape-wreathed hat upon his head. 

The Clerk presented the Bible, and hinted a removal of the hat. 

“Conscientous scruples, your honor,” said Ishmael, looking toward 
the judge, and laying his hand upon his breast. “ The ’Pocryphal—give 
me the ’Pocryphal.” 

It being found, on investigation, that the Apocryphal books were 
not included in the court version, Mr. Small consented to compromise 
matters by spreading his palm upon the blank pages between the Testa- 
ments, and was sworn. 

“ Be good encugh to tell the court and jury, Mr. Small,” said Fyler’s 
counsel, “what you know of the belief that has got possession of this 
unfortunate prisoner's mind! When did you first begin to observe 
symptoms of his malady ?’’ 

“I’m inclined to think,” answered Ishmael, “it’s a long time since 
he thought he was an angel of light, but it’s only lately—about four weeks 
and four days before the fire, as you mentioned in that elegant openin’ of 
yours—since he took up the business regularly.” 

‘ “He seemed to consider himself a sort of angel a long time ago—did 
e 7’? 

“ He did, sir, judgin’ by his conduct,” -ontinued Mr. Small. “ He 

seemed to despise all sorts of plain food—and as for roast beef and 


baked ‘taters, the very smell of the family dishes from the baker’s down 
stairs almost drove him mad.” 


“ How was it about fire and clothing ?”’ 

“ Worse and worse. To see how he ‘ud sit in that room o’ his in the 
sharp, blowy nights, countin’ the bare bricks in the fire-place, one 
would ha’ thought there never was such a angel for standing low temp’- 
ratures ; and as for clothing, he thought flannels was invented by a man 
out o’ work. He was a great advocate, when he was himself, for cut 
down shoes and round jackets. That was Mr. Close’s model for a well- 
dressed angel.” 

“Did Mr. Close ever assume such a dress himself ?” 

“ He did, sir, when he begun to turn out as rag-picker. He was to be 
a rag-picker four weeks and four days, aed then he was to be an angel 
of fire.” 

“ That will do, Mr. Small,” said counsellor Blast,‘‘ vou may go down.” 


“Stop a minute,” cried the prosecutor, as [shmael was stepping 
from the stand. 


justice” — 

“I do, sir,” interrupted Ishmael, “ and I feel a veneration for that plas- 
ter head over there that I can’t express.” 

The audience turned in a body towards a nondescript bust fixed 
in a niche of the opposite wall,and laughed. The court ordered si- 
lence : and an echo, to the same effect, came from the miche where the 
cast in plaster stood—and the district attorney put his question directly— 

‘Do you say that this prisoner’s conduct bas been, since the time you 
speak of, that of an angel ?”’ 

“Not havin’ the pleasure of personal acquaintance in that sphere of 
life,’ answered Ishmael, “ [ wouldn't say.’ 

“1 will ask you,”’ continued the district attorney, “if you don’t know 
that he was in the habit of taking heavy usury on money which he 
loaned ?”’ 

“If he did take twenty or thirty per cent. from a seedy feller, now 
and then, he learned it from a church member that he knew—and he 
was the most angel-like gentleman that ever come to see him. The 


church member used to tell Fyler he felt the cherrybins wings a-fan- 
ning him,” 


“Do you say, sir—recollect you are in a court of 
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“Then you consider the prisoner an angel—do you !”” 

“ All things considered,” answered Ishmael, pondering and turning his 
hat in his hands, “I do. If ever there was an angel on earth he was one.”’ 

“ It’s a lie—he was a thumping villain !”’ cried a voice in the crowd. 

The court started to their feet; the lawyers sprang up and turned 
around ; the officers ran to and fro, shaking their staves, and on the look- 
out for the offender—there was an universal commotion. 

“ Bring that man up!”’ shouted the chief judge. The officers echoed 
the order from one to the other; every eye was hunting for the culprit 
—yet he was not found. 

he prisoner knew the voice full well, and would have named the peace 
breaker if he had dared. It was the little old man who had been the first at 
the Hall gates in the morning. After a while the excitement subsided, 
and they resumed business. 

“Td like to have that gentleman as a witness,” said the state’s attorney 
to a brother counsellor, in a whisper, and then to Ishmael, who was with- 
drawing from the stand—* Are you related, in any way, to the prisoner, 
Mr. Small ?”’ 

“I call him uncle, sir, sometimes,’ answered Ishmael, falling stupid, 
suddenly, at the question ; “I'd call you uncle, sir, if you'd let me.” 

‘*Has it ever been suggested to you, that there’s a family likeness be- 
tween you and the prisoner?” 

“A family likeness,” exclaimed Ishmael, “between me, a sinful eater 
of cutlets, and that pure-minded old gentleman that lives on fresh air 
and sea biscut! Don’t mention sich a thing again, sir—you hurt my 
feelings !”’ 

« i see how it is,” said the district attorney ; “ you may go down, 
sir. 

Ishmael touched his hat to the judge, and making a graceful bow 
to the court-room generally, descended to common life, and resumed his 
post as an observer, as before. 

The next that appeared in behalf of the defence, was a sharp-eyed 
little man, (the dealer in crockery, whom Fyler had foreseen as a wit- 
ness,) who hopped upon the stand, and was very uneasy till he was 
sworn ; a rite which he seemed to enjoy. 

“You know the prisoner, I believe,” suggested Fyler’s counsel. 

“L do, sir,” answered the crockery-dealer, fastening upon the rail be- 
fore him with both hands, and jerking his body back and forth as he deliv- 
ered his testimony. “ His name is Fyler Close, he lives in Pell street, 
up one pair of stairs ; there’s a bakery underneath with a back yard— 
there’s a cistern im the yard, but the water isn’t good—that’s owing to 
pigeon houses in the next street—there isn’t a finer collection of pigeons 
in the city however—the owner’s a potter-baker in Doyer-street, a large 
man with a wen on his nose”’— 

“ Stop—stop !” cried Mr. District Attomey Pudlin, as he would have 
done to a runaway horse ; “ You must come a little nearer the case. We 
don’t want Longworth’s Directory.” 

“Be good enough to tell the court,’ resumed counsellor Blast, “ what 
you know of an aberration of mind on the part of the prisoner. Answer 
directly, if you please.” 

“T will answer directly,” said the crockery-dealer, “and I know this 
much—lI was standing in my shop door, if the court please, in the month 
of June last, looking about me, as is my custom, when about two blocks 
off I saw” — 

“ Two blocks ?”’ interrupted the district attorney. 

“Yes, sir, two blocks,” retorted he crockery-dealer rather angrily ; 
“7 saw a men engaged—he was about five feet high, a little under per- 
haps—the sun was setting up the street, and I saw his face was as pale 
as a white china dinner-set ; he had on a blue roundabout, a broad straw 
hat, and he was running backward and forward in the gutters, ata ter- 
rible rate, stooping down and raising up like whalebone. ‘I see how 
it is,’ said I to myself; ‘ Judging by the rate at which he’s at work, 
that’s an insane rag-picker.” Presently he works his way down directly 
—_ my shop—I keep in Division street, gentlemen of the jury, No. 
19 1-2, china-ware, earthen-ware and every thing, of the first quality—and 
by that time his basket was brim-full and running over the top of the 
handle, and I saw it was the prisoner at the bar.” 

“ Well, sir—was there any thing peculiar in his look at that time ?” 

“ There was, sir—he looked sideways out of both eyes at once. I saw 
the mania was coming on him strong, for he began to fumble with bis 
jacket buttons, and whistled for an invisible dog. 

“What was the dog’s name, sir—perhaps you'll be good enough to 
give us that,” said the prosecuting attorney, looking at the jury and 
then at the witness. f 

“He didn’t whistle it quite slow enough to make it out,’ answered 
the omniscient dealer in crockery ; “ but as soon as he whistled, and 
the dog didn’t come, I know he dashed his basket upon the ground, and 
running backwards first, came back to the basket again with such a super- 
natural leap as I shall never see again while I live. And this he kept 
doing till it was broad dark, and when I went in to strengthen myself with 
a cup of tea and a piece of toast, (Llike my toast done brown, please 
your honor,) against the shock of such a pitiful sight, leaving my shop- 
boy to keep an eye on it. Whenl got back the basket was gone, 
the prisoner at the bar was gone, and when I came to question the 
boy, | found out”— 

“ That will do, sir,” interrupted the district attorney, bringing him to 
a dead pause ; “ We don’t want to know what your boy said or what 
your boy saw. Now, sir, if your friendscan spare you, I'll put a ques- 
tion or two to you.” 


“ He’s your witness, sir,’ said counsellor Blast, waiving his hand over 
the table. 

“ Now, sir, you say vou judged the prisoner to be insane from the rate 
at which he was picking rags into his basket when you first saw him. 
How tast would that be, sir 1” , 

“ Why, sir,’ rejoined the witness, not taken by surprise in the least; 
* A sane man might pick a ton a day.” 

“ Then an insane one would pick a ton and a quarter, perhaps ?” 

“No, I don’t think that would be conclusive of his insanity—a ton 
and a half might.” 

“Will you be good enough to account for the remarkable obserya- 
tion you have made: How do yeu explain it,’ smiling to the jury. 

“ Why, sir, if the court will pardon me, | should say it was owing to 
an increased nervous vitality in the fingers” — 


“You needn't go any further,’ interrupted counsellor Blast; “ we are 
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done with you, and much obliged. We have a medical gentleman here, 
Mr. District Attorney, who will perhaps be able to put your mind at 
ease on that point. Will Dr. Mash be good enough to take the stand !” 

At this request, a stout gentleman in a red face, a red camlet wrapper, 
as much overrun with frogs as the land of Egypt itself, and bearing in 
his hand a burly cane with an ivory head, came forward, and climb- 
ing into the witness’ station, ve ed himself with both hands upon the 
cane, and looked steadily at Fyler’s counsel in waiting for a question. 
He was evidently loaded tothe very mouth. 

“ Dr. Mash is so well known, I will not put the usual questions as 
to how long he has oes, &c.,”’ said Fyler's counsel : “ Will you 
be peaeeengs to oblige the court, Dr. Mash, with a definition of in- 
sanity 

“Insanity, I would say, sir,’ answered the doctor swelling, till he 
strained his very red camlet coat fastenings, with professional pride ; “in- 
sanity, I would say, sir, is a general looseness, or incoherence of ideas, 
brought on by the over action of the brain. For instance”— 

“Ah,” interposed Fyler’s counsel with deference ; “you will favor 
the court by giving an example.” 

“1 will, sir,” rejomed the doctor ; “for instance: if the district attor- 
ney, there, should become so engrossed in his duties as a public offi- 
cer, as to put the fines he collects into his own pocket, instead of car- 
rying them to the eity treasury; that would be a case of limited ma- 
nia, or partial insanity.” 

There was a general laugh at this view of the case. 

“ That would be an example of looseness of ideas brought on by 
over action of the brain, would it?” asked counsellor Blast, grinning ; 
“How would that apply to the case of the prisoner ?” 

“ Very clearly, sir,” answered the doctor; “the sudden loss of fortune 
fixing the mind upon one point constantly—that of the loss in question 
would exhaust the recuperative powers of the other faculties ; and the 
consequence would be, that in avery short time the brain would go by 
the board.” : 


“ Have you had opportunities of observing the deportment of the 
prisoner before to-day /”’ 

“T have, sir; and [I am decidedly of opinion, as I was then, that 
he is disordered in reason. I have seen him in the public streets, 
and sueh were my convictions as a professional man, that I thought 
the en safety required that he should be lodged in an asylum.” 

“ That’s all, Dr. Mash.”’ 

“Stop a minute, sir,” eried Mr. Attorney Pudlin ; “Perhaps you will 
he ood enough to tell us whe first called your attention to the lunacy 
of the prisoner ?” 

“J think it was the young gentleman on the stand this morning,” an- 
ewered the doctor. 

“You think 7—You ‘now it was, Dr. Mash,’ pursued the district at- 
torney ; “and now teil ime, sir, hadn’t you a suspicion all along, that 
this was a got up thing between the prisoner and that young gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Not the slightest,” said the learned doctor. “He seemed to be a be- 
nevolent young person, who meant well by the community—and I gave 
him a certificate of prisoner’s lunacy.” 

At this there was a general laugh through the court-room; every body 
that had seen Ishmael seemed to retty thoroughly satisfied that he 
was badly treated when he was called a philenthropist. 
“You did, eh ?”’ said the district attorney ; “ then the sheep was wrong- 
ed that was killed to furnish your diploma: we are done with you—you 
are not wanted any more.” 

Dr. Mash went down, clinging to his cane in his vexation till the sweat 
poured from his brow. 

“ As it may be as well to set the jury right on this question of a: 
I'd like to put a question or two to Dr. Parsley if he isin court,” said Mr. 
Attorney Pudlin. 

Dr. Parsley, being called, came forward briskly: he was a little bald- 
headed man with glasses, and a nose as red and shining asacherry. He 
—- into the witness’ stand a having his coat buttoned, and 
a slight shrub of hair brushed away from either side of his head to give 
him a more formidable appearance—he stood ready for questioning. 

“Dr. Parsley, will you be food enough to give the court your defini- 
tion of insanity 7?” asked the District ower b 

“ With pleasure,” answered the bald-headed Doctor, speaking up :— 
*‘ Insanity, according to my notion, is a general concentra'ion, not a loose- 
ness, of ideas superinduced by the apathy or imperfect action of the rest 
of the brain.” 

“Do you think the prisoner insane from what you have heard ?” 

“1 do not, sir,” } 

* Will you be good enough to tell the court and jury, Dr. Parsley, why 
you think the prisoner not insane ?”’ 

“1 will, sir, with great pleasure,” answered the Doctor. “It appears, 
from a part of the testimony, that the prisoner, in his supposed attacks of 
the disease, jumped backward and forward overa basket. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever jumped into the basket. Now, insane men—as far as 
my observation extends, and it has been by no means limited—always 
jump into a basket when they get a chance.’ 

“ He is your witness,” said the District Attorney. ; , 

“One question only, Doctor. How does that agree with your defini- 
tion,” asked counsellor Blast. ; 

“ Well enough—m this way, sir. If his mind had been concentrated, 
or overtasked to an insane degree, he must have jumped into the basket.” 

The case was now mainly closed, and a clerk of the Phoenix Company 
being called, only to show that the buildings in question belonged to Fy- 
ler Close, and had been insured for a handsome sum in that Company, 
rather more in fact than their real value; the court suggested that it was 
ready to hear the summoning up of the prisoner’s counsel. The plea for 
F yler was brief:—he was an oka man; he had lost his all; he was before 
them a melancholy spectacle of dethroned reason ; a verdict of “ Guilty” 
would be a judicial murder; and he ei kpse to them as humane men— 
men having grandfathers and old uncles, to deal to the prisoner justice 
tempered with mercy. : 

The district attorney—hoisting and lowering his waistcoat incessantly, 
in the intensity of his eloquence—followed at greater length. 

He had proved the arson beyond all question: the prisoner’s counsel 
had yieided that point: and now, as for the insanity, he regarded it as a 
fetch from beginning to end—there were certain eccentricities in the pri- 


soner to be sure, but not more than an old apple woman exhibited every 
day in the year. There was cunning, he was inclined to think, mixed 
with the prisoner’s madness. Did you observe, gentlemen, in opening this 
case, how silent the prisoner was when his own counsel was before you ? 
and yet when I addressed you, you recollect, he was as busy as he could 
well be crushing his teeth and kicking the table in the legs. You can 
draw your own inference from that, gentlemen, I had expected to prove 
that the young gentleman, who appeared on the stand, was more nearly 
connected with the prisoner by ties of blood than he was willing to admit; 
that a corrupt understanding existed between them in relation to the cir- 
cumstances of the present case, there could be no reasonable doubt. I 
have now done my duty, gentlemen of the jury, as prosecuting officer, and 
it only remains for you as good citizens to do yours. 

Calling an officer to him, and whispering him to bring a tumbler of 
brown stout, by the private stairs, and place it in the folds of the ermine— 
the red curtain behind him—to be ready when he was through, the long 
judge rose from his chair, drawing himself out, joint by joint, and pro- 
ceeded to view the jury. As the sole object of the long judge seemed 
to be to wrap the case up in a swathing of words and generalities, to pre- 
vent its taking cold, it would be impossible to do him any thing like jus- 
tice ina report. The result was, that after he had been on his legs bet- 
ter than two hours, when the clock numbered towards midnight, the jury 
—all abroad as to the facts, the law and the equity—were put in charge 
of an officer and led off through a door into a small, dusty, cobwebbed 
candle-lighted room, where they were locked in, in company with a small 
square table, to meditate upon the case. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE JURY-ROOM, 

For the first few minutes after they entered the jury-room, not a word 
was spoken ; they sate round the square table, which just held twelve, 
with their heads toward the centre, watching each other's faces sharply 
for the first glimpse of a verdict. 

A spider's web fell from the ceiling and hung dangling above the table, 

earing a fly struggling at its end. 

“ Guilty, or not guilty, gentlemen ?” said the foreman, a close-shaven 
blue-faced man, with glittering eyes, glancing round the board as he put 
the question, by way of breaking ground. 

“ Guilty, for one,” answered a fat citizen on his right band, sweeping 
the struggling fly into his hat which he produced suddenly from behind his 
chair. ‘* We must have an example, gentlemen. The last three capital 
indictments got off, and now it’s the sheriff's turn for a pull. We must 
have an example.” 

* Three for breeders and the fourth to the bull-ring,”’ spoke up a gen- 
tleman with a deep chest and brawny arms. “ That's the rule at the 
slaughter-house. We always follow ii—and so I say guilty, if the rest's 
agreeable.” 

But the rest were not agreeable, and-they launched into an elaborate 
and comprehensive discussion of the case, led on by a high-cheeked gen- 
tleman ina white neck-cloth, who begged to ask whether any one there 
was prepared to say whether angels could, under any circumstances be- 
come rag-pickers ? That was the gist of the case. “There might be an- 

els of fire—he had heard an excellent discourse on that subject in the 
3rick church—and that would account for the prisoner's burning build- 
ings. He had been rather pleased with the District Attorney's calling 
Fyler Close the demon of that element ; but then would it be in character 
for a demon to go about with a basket and a hooked stick 7 He coulda’t 
see into it just yet—he would like to hear the opinion of the other gentle- 
men of the jury on that point. 

* Tt isn’t always easy to tell them insane chaps at first sight,”’ pursued 
another a short juror, who, resting his elbows on the table, looked out from 
between them with flat fact and saucer eyes, fading far away in his head, 
like the hero of a country sign-board. “ There was one of em got inte our 
house in Orchard-street one day, and when he was caught, he was at 
work ona stun’ lemon with his teeth like vengeance. Now, that was in- 
sanity at first view, but when we come to find his pockets full of silver 
spoons and table-knives, that was compos mentis and the light of reason.” 

“How many stun’ lemons would you have a feller eat, I'd like to 
know," retorted the deep-chested member, “ to make it outa regular 
case 7 

“ One full-grown ’d satisfy me” answered the sign-board, “ other gentle- 
men might require more.” 

The Board was unanimous on this point, one would be enough. 

“I'd have you take notice of one thing gentlemen,” said a thin little 
man, starting in at this moment from a corner of the table, with a nose like 
a tack, and eyes like a couple ofsmall gimlet holes. “There was a point 
inthe testimony of that Sloat—the lice-officer—that’s very important, 
and what's better, it escaped the district attorney, and the prisoner's 
counsel, and the very judge on the bench. Now, oe your attention 
gentlemen. You will recollect that Sloat testifies toa man ina grey over- 
coat going into an alley in Scammel-street, and getting into the basement 
of Close’s Row. That was the incendiary, no one doubts that. Very 
good. And then Sloat goes a little further, and says he was gone long 
enough to play a couple of games of dominoes; on when he gets back 
he says aman went by the alley—mark that—went by the alley and 
down Scammel-street. That wasn’t the incendiary, was it ? By no means, 
gontguens where was he then all this time? Ill tell you”—he drew 
nis breath hard, and turned quite pale as he looked around, “ It’s my 
opinion, gentlemen, the incendiary was roasted alive in the basement of 
them buildings.” 

There was a shudder through the jury-room: the jurors turned about to 
each other, and said, “ Who would have thought of that?” and it was 
admitted on all hands to be a plausible and acute conjecture and well 
worthy of the gentleman in the eyelets and tack-shaped nose. 

“Itcan’t be,” said the fat citizen, balancing his hat in his two hands, 
and looking sternly at the fly in the bottom of thecrown. “If you could 
only make that out, we might let this’prisoner at the bar off. Ican’t be- 





lieve he was so nicely caught. No, no—if that had been the case, some- 
body would have found the bones done brown and a pair of shoe-buckles. 
Don’t give way, I beg you, gentlemen, to the pleasing illusion.” 
And so saying, he k f 
poor fly. 
“ Ihave great faith in that china-ware witness,” said the gentleman in 
the sign-board face, “ He was right in that observation of his : a man out 


nocked his hat upon his head and smothered the 
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of his wits always talks to people a couple o’ hundred miles off and whis- 
tles for an invisible dog. [had a cousin, gentlemen of the jury, that went 
mad as he was coming through this ere Park one day ; he was a boat 
captain, and was a comin’ from his sloop, and he asked the Liberty God- 
dess, a top of the hall, to take snuff with him. On re-considerin’, | think 
Fyler Close’s is a case of lunat-ics.” 

Two or three other jurors thought as much. 

“ That mug of beer satisfied me,’ said one. 

“ Would he ha’ sp’ilt a new hat that his counsel had bought to give him 
a respectable first appearance in court with do ye think, Bill,” said ano- 
ther, appealing to the last speaker, “ If his head hadn’t been turned clear 
round. It’s a gone nine-pin, that head o’ his !”’ 

“ Now, gentlemen of i jury, you must excuse me a few minutes, if 
you please,” said a stout, rugged, hard-headed gentleman, with heavy 
eye-brows, rising at one end of the table, and thrusting back his skirts 
with both hands. “ ‘This is great moral question, whether the prisoner 
shall be hung or not. Am I right!” “ You are!’ “ You are !” from se- 
veral voices at the upper end of the table. “ A great moral question, 
I say : andits owing to a great moral acerdent that I am with you this day 
for if I hadn’t caten too many tom-cods for supper last night, should have 
been off in the seven o'clock boat this morning, to the anniversary of the 
Moral Reform at Philadelphia. Now the community looks to us for ac- 
tion inthis case. If this man escapes, whocan be hung! Where's the 
safety for life and property if we can’t hang a man now and then !? Hang- 
ing’s the moral lever of the world, and when the world’s grown rotten by 
laying too much on one side, why, we hang a man and all comes right 
again. If we don’t hang Fyler Close he’ll hang us—morally, I mean.’ 

This was a director in a fire company, who had smuggled himself upon 
the jury, by giving out that he was a gentleman, and blinded Fyler’s coun- 
sel, by hinting that he was doubtful of the policy of hanging ; what he 
said preduced a sensation in the jury-room. ‘The twelve judges began to 
put it to themselves, some of them, whether premiums wouldn't go up if 
this house-burner escaped ; others, that New-York might be burned to a 
cinder if this wasn’t put a stop to somehow or other (There had been a 
brilliant and well-sustained series of fires for better than a twelve-month :) 
and others, that as he had failed to turn his insanity to the best account 
by hanging himself, they would take it off his hands and attend to it—as 
he was a decrepid old gentleman—for him. 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen,” said the foreman at this stage of feeling ; 
“1 think this is a clear case for the sheriff. ‘The prisoner is an old man ; 
he has no friends—not a relation in the world, one of the witnesses said ; 
he’s lost his property—and as for his wits you see what they’re worth. 
Now, the next candidate that comes aloug may be a fine black-haired, 
rosy young fellow, who may have tickled a man with a sword-cane, or 
something of that sort, with a number of interesting sisters, an aged mo- 
ther, and a crowd of afflicted connexions. You see what a plight we 
would be in if we should happen to be drawn on that jury. Are you a- 
greed, gentlemen ?” 

There was not a little laying of heads together; discussion in couples, 
triplets, and quadruplets ; and in the course of two hours more they were 
agreed, and rose to call the officer to marshal them into court. 

“ Stop a minute, gentlemen, if you please,” said the fat citizen; “ this 

8 a capital case, you will recollect—and it would’nt be decent to go in 
under five hours.” 


“* He’s right,” said the foreman; “and you may do what you choose 
for an hour.” 

Two of the jury withdrew to a bench at the side of the room, where, 
standing close to the wall, one of them planting his foot upon the bench, 
and bending forward, entered upon a whispered interview. ‘Two more re- 
mained at the table ; while the others grouped themselves in a window 
looking forth upon the Park at the rearof the hall, and amused themselves 
by watching a crowd that had gathered there, under a lamp, and who be- 
gan making signs and motions to them as soon as they showed them- 
selves. The most constant occupation of the crowd, seemed to be pass- 
ing a finger about the neck and then jerking it up as though pulling at a 
string, with a clicking sound, which, when once or twice they lifted the 
window, and as it seemed the most popular and prevailing sound, could 
be distinetly heard. 

“ This is the luckiest thing that could have happened in the world,” 
said one of the two jurors that had taken to the wall—the are ne in 
the sharp nose and weazel-eyes—addressing himself to the deep-chested 
juror with brawny arms, who was the other; “I wanted to speak to you 
about that black-spotted heifer, and this is just the chance.” 

“ You could’nt speak on a more agreeable subject,’’ retorted the deep- 
chested gentlemen; “ but you musn’t expect me to take off the filing of 
& copper from the price; what I asks at Bull’s Head thia morning, I asks 
now.” 

“T know peed way,’ rejoined the other; “ you never come down even 
the value of a glass of beer tobind the bargain; but it wasn’t that—what 
grass was she fatted on ?”’ 

“ Short blue,” answered the deep-chested gentleman, firmly. 

“ Any salt meadow near?’’ asked the other. 

‘* Not more than twenty acres,” responded the deep-chested juror, with 
the air of a gentleman carrying all before him“ and swimmin’ a healthy 
run o’ water a rod wide give the critter a belly-full any time.” 

“Two years old the next full-moon ?—and a cross of the Durham in 
her, I think 1” 

“Nota cross of the Durham, I tell you,” answered the deep-chested 
entleman, raising his voice a little, “ but the Westchester bottom, and 
1asn’t known a dry day, nor a parched blade, since she was calved.” 

“No Durham blood? I’m sorry for that,” said the sharp-nosed gentle- 
mens “If you could throw me in that lamb I took a fancy to, we would 
close.” 

‘* Throw youin the lamb? That's a good one,” cried the deep-chested 
gentleman, bursting intoa laugh of scorn. ‘“ Why,I wouldn't throw you 
in the singeing of thatlamb’s wool. Only five and twenty for the pretti- 
est heifer that ever hoofed it down the Third Avenue—and throw you in 
a lamb! That isa good one!’ And he burst into another scornful laugh. 

“ Well, well,” said the ——_ gentleman, soothing him with a 
prompt compliance. “Drive her down to my stable as soon as the ver- 
dict’s in.’— 

Meanwhile the two that remained at the table were —— 

“ Have you got that ere box in your pocket Bill?” said one of them, a 
personage with a smooth clean face, from which all the blood would seem 
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to have been dried by the blazing gas-lights under which he was accus- 
tomed to spend his time. . 

‘*To be sure I have,” answered the other, a gentleman of a similar 
cast of countenance, but a trifle stouter. “ Did you ever catch Slicksey 
Bill a-travelling without his tools ’’ He produced a well-worn dice-box 
from his coat, and began rattling. “ What shall it be?’ 

“ The highest cast, ‘ guilty,’ said the other, “and three blanks shall 
let him go clear. That ’l! do—wont it ?”’ 

“ Jist as good asthe best. It’s your first throw.” 

The other took the box in hand, gave it a hoarse, rumbling shake—three 
fours. The other shook it sharply—two blanks. 

“* Guilty by ,»’ they both said together. 

They then indulged themselves with a variety of fancy throws, as to 
the state of the weather—the winning-horse at the next Beacon course— 
whether the recorder (a gentleman in whom they felt a special interest,) 
would die first or be turned off the bench by the Legislature. Every now 
and then they came back to the case of the prisoner, and—what was sin- 
gular—the result was always the same. 

The Hall-clock struck three—the legitimate five hours were up—and 
the jurors gathered again round the table. 

“Gentlemen, are we agreed !”’ asked the foreman. 

“ We are,” answered the jury. 

“Yea, and what’s queer, we’ve been trying it with dice, and every time 
it’s turned out three twelves agin the prisoner; so the result’s right, any 
way you can fix it—isn’t it so, Bill!” 

* Exactly!” answered the gentleman appealed to. The officer was 
summoned, and putting himself at their head, they marched into the 
court-room with the air of men who deserved well of the newspapers for 
their moral firmness ; and who at the sacrifice of their own feelings, were 
rendering a great service to the community. 

The court-room was nearly a blank. The judge and the two aldermen 
had waited with exemplary patience the deliberations of the jury, and 
were now in their places to hear the result. Fyler's counsel, with a 
clerk, was there also; and the district attorney, the clerk of the court, 
and two or three officers and underlings, loitering about. The prisoner 
himself sate at his table, a little pale, it seemed in the uncertain light, but 
unmoved. 

The crowd of spectators had dwindled as the clock struck ten—eleven 
—twelve. Mr. Ishmael Small, after tarrying an hour or two, had gone 
out with the others, and dispesed of his leisure in playing a new game of 
ball, of his own devising, in the west side of the Park, with a crew of 
printer’s boys from the neighboring offices. 

In the whole outer court-room, there was but a single spectator, the lit- 
tle old man that had been the first at the Hall-gates in the morning, who 
looked on, leaning against a remote column, at the judges, who, from that 
distance, seemed, in the dusky shade of the unsnuffed candles standing 
about them, like spectres, gradually fading into the red curtain that hung 
at their back. : 

“Mr. Clerk, call the jury!” said the chief judge in a voice which 


great — on the trial and the incidents of the place made to sound 
sepulchral. 


The jury was called, man by man. 

“ Arraign the prisoner !”’ in the same unearthly and startling voice. 

The prisoner was arraigned. 

“ What say you, gentlemen of the jury—Guilty or not Guilty ?”’ 

“* Guilty !’ 

Fyler started for a moment, but instantly recovering himself, smiled va- 
cantly upon the judge and jury, and began whistling, as described by the 
crockery-dealer. The little old man clasped his hands firmly together, 
and breathed an earnest thanksgiving from the dusky corner where he 
stood alone. In a few minutes it got abroad that the prisoner was con- 
vieted—a shout shook the air without, and presently a crowd rushed in 
that filled the Hall afresh. The prisoner was to be taken out by the pri- 
vate way, but the little old man was not te be cheated this time. He had 
urged himself through the press, and stood against the lintel of the door 
through which he must pass. In a few minutes he came along—when 
Fyler saw who it was that watched his steps he glared upon him. Hob- 


bleshank gazed after him as he passed away to his doom, with a look of 
unrevengeful triumph. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MR. CLOSE’S LAST SPECULATION. 

In the Tombs’ prison, where he lay under sentence of death, Fyler 
Close maintained, as far as the limits of his cell allowed, the same sports 
and humors he had practised in the open air. The turnkey, who had 
charge of this range of cells, whenever he looked in or brought his food, 
never failed to come upon him in the very eestacy of a new device or gam- 
bol. This was in the day when Fyler would place himself in the middle 
of the floor, and sit, hud ling his limbs together, gathering the sun—that 
streamed in at the window of his cell at certain hours—in his outspread 
hands like so much fire. But with the night he crept into a corner, and 
stood shivering and driving off with the self-same hands, shapes that 
swarmed thicker than the sun-beams by day. He cursed the darkness ; 
it was no friend of his. The yery first night he had lain there after the 
trial he got into the corner furthest from the door, and while he crouched 
there, the jurors glided across the floor, one by one, and whispered in his 
ears, “ Guilty”—then after them the judge, with the same word in his 
mouth—then the haberdashcr, the poor blacksmith, Hobbleshank, and 


whoever else he had dealt with, and muttering the word so that it hissed in » 


his ear, passed away. 


One night the two lamps that light the prison-yard at the rear, and lend 
a ray or two to the condemned cells, went out; and Fyler, vexed beyond 
measure, dashed his hands against the door, and shouted for Light—Light! 
They left him alone, supposing it was some new freak, until he fell down 
in his agony, and was found in the morning pale and trembling, his eyes 
starting from his head, and his hair bristling up. The keepers wondered 
what he had seen to stamp such a horror in his look. With the day he re- 
covered his strength, and tried his gambols afresh. It was the second mor 
ning after this that the turnkey entered his cell, and placed his food before 
him, standing aside while he despatched it if he choose. This officer was 
square and heavy in his frame ; but with one of his lower limbs so far be- 
yond the other in length that he had the eupeerans. as he came along the 
gallery, swinging his long arms, and stretching it out before him, of work- 
ing @ great wheel the revolutions of which drove him on. He stood 
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against the dvor, his lo rene oa before him like a table, and on this 
he rested his elbow, and regarded Fyler, who made it part of bis scheme, 
to devour such food as was set before him, with the ravening eagerness of 
a wolf. 

“I suppose you're aware the hanging comes off next Friday ?”’ said the 
turnkey, - way of sharpening his appetite. ; ; 

“That's a capital idea!” answered Fyler Close, looking up from his 
meal, “ I hope I'll have flitters and fresh biscuit for breakfast that morning : 
Who’se to be hung, eh?—” : ; 

“ You are the queerest chap!” pursued the turnkey, slapping his lon 
leg with his knuckles. “ Why, next Friday’s you're day—you own it and 
can do jist what abe please with it till twelve o’clock. It’s only a half 
apple, afterall. N t 
between ourselves, ain’t you afeard to die !”” : 

This intorrogatory moved Mr. Close’s mirthful feeling greatly ; he rose 
from his bench, tossed his knife and fork high in the air—and marching to 
the basket that had brought his food, and which was at the turnkey’s side, 
he cast in the great blue plate from which he had eaten, as if it had been a 
huge coin, said: “There, sir—there’s two hundred and y thousand 
dollars for the bread and steak.”’ He broke into a dance which extended 
through the cell, and occasionally included his bed, upon which he moun- 
ted, by way of interlude. : 

The turnkey was answered: he gathered the basket under his arm— 
turned for look at Fyler, shaking his head—and locking tbe door, set his 
wheel in motion and moved away. sets 

A week only. Fyler began, in his mind, to see the gallows-tree rising 
in the yard. {nstead of sleeping now, as he had done all along, with some 
comfort, he spent the better part of the night, standing upon his bed, which 
he bad drawn there, stretching himself up, his whole length, and gazing 
through the narrow window ot his cell, to catch a sight of men moving in 
the yard below, or the stars, or the line of dusky light that rose beyond the 
prison wall, where men were free, and walked the streets unchamed. A 
week only. The chance of a commission to inquire into his madness, 
with a hope of which he had toiled so hard and long in his freaks, seemed 
fading fast and leaving him manacled more than ever. One trial more and 
he would fix hismind. The nextday when the turnkey came in he took 
him apart, as though there had been a great crowd listening to catch every 
word that dropped, and a mysterious whisper made known that he bad 
great news fur the keeper, aud begged him to be brought at once. The 
turakey turned about and stared at Fyler, but not knowing what there 
might be t 
that the keeper was at hand. This was no sooner made known than Fyler, 
standing out upon the floor, and fixing his hand, bent up after the fashion 
of a horn, began blowing furious blasts. The keeper was a stout person- 
age, with an inquiring nose, and dark brows; he stood in the door, filling 
it to a hair, and looking doubtfully at Fyler, asked what this meant? 

“ That's what he calls his Final Trump,” answered the turnkey ; * he 
was blowing trumpets all last night.” 


When he had blown not less than forty peals, Fyler came down his cell, 
and taking the keeper by the collar, led him into the nuddie, and turned 
him about so that he faced a blanket pinned against the wall. Having 
provided him with this eligible point of view, he pulled down the blanket 
and disclosed a great number of rude fig:ires, sketched upon the stone in 
chalk. ‘ 

“ What's all this ?”’ asked the keeper, again. ot 

“ You know he’s a angel ef fire, sir, as was shown at the Oyer,” answer- 
ed the turnkey ; “ and these is his victims!” 

On acloser inspection, one of them was found to resemble not a little 
the long judge ; there was another, a little shambling figure with one eye 
out, and another, heavy-browed, and solid of port as he could be made to 
appearin rude chalk. This the turnkey thought was a juror who had 
pressed matters against Fyler atthe trial. They were ali scarcely more 
than scrambling lines upon the wall; about them was a great pother of 
shrubby marks and scratches—this was the fire. 


“ sir,” said the keeper to Fyler, when he had studdied the lines a 
while: * What are you seine to do with these gentlemen—with this one 
i e?’’ pointing to the long judge. 
Ounee in for ape le of hundred years, only,’ answered Fyler; “but 
it’s a slow fire, and it’! roast him tender before his time’s out. 
“ You don’t give a juryman as much asa judge!” askedthe keeper. 
Fyler feigned to be all abroad for an answer till the question was renew- 
ed by the turnkey, when it appeared that he had allotted to the juror for 
special reasons, a fire that was to last three hundred and twenty-five years 
“Sa de tie seemed by all odds to rage hottest in the neighborhood of the 
little figure with the single eye ; he seemed to have never tired of piling on 
the fuel, and as far as chalk could represent, it was all a live coal. At first 
Fyler said that was to burn a week—then he added a year—then a hundred 
years—and so kept on extendiug his term, till the keeper, out of all pa- 
i ke away. 
eat Sauiney case as ever was!’’ said the turnkey, 
: f 
“= oun poor eae '? yejoined the keeper; “ there will be no more luna- 
ey cases. The governor was gammoned in the last case. Wearing spec- 
ed without glasses and eating sticks for beef steaks wont go any longer. 
Lock the door and come along "’ 


Fyler pondered on what fell from the keeper, Another rivet ee 
prison door—how should that and all others be yb once ! ; nat 
same afternoon he read in his cell, by close stealth, althoug q no te of 

resent, a paper which had got there, heaven knows how. a t 0 nig a 

efore a mysterious figure, more like a goblin with ous, > Re. st nes 
any thing else, (it might have been Ishmael Small.) a — = <1 ~ 
street at the back of the prison; some said afterwards it had c mag ben 
wall. As the paper fell through his window, drop ed ral ove, m4 
might be so. Whatever it was, and whoever might its sent “n, it quic - 
ened his thoughts nota little. It was clearly expedient sh eno get 
back into his wits at once. Accordingly when the turnkey ’ ea: . nis 
supper that night, he found yy ber seated and leoking about him 

i e airof just wakened from a dream. , : 
ko, ag 1? who am 1?” said Fyler. “ How long have I been in this 
pl 


. 


appealing to the 


ace ? : ae 
“ Why, old fellow, you're in the Tombs, Centre street,” answered the 
turnkey, “where you'ye 


ext Friday’s got no afternoon to you, oldchap. Now | 
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been these four weeks and better: and as to who | 


é | Fyler almost drove him from his cell. 
in his wish, went away and presently came back announcing | 
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you are, you're Fyler Close as you was yesterday and the day afore, and 
the day afore that. That's whe yon are.” 4 er 

“You must be wrong,” rejoined Fyler, quite calmly. “Ihave been 
asleep twenty-five years or so, I think. Whatadream I've had! Angels 
about me in swarms, dressed in handsome red dresses, and beautiful cher- 
ubs carrying sticks with gilt tops.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried the turnkey, slapping his long knee like one that makes 
a great discovery—* I see how it is: them red angels that was about you 
so thick was volunteer firemen; and as for the cherubs they’re nothing 
else but the indefatigables that you see in court on your trial with their 
staves. Oh, oh—that’s a very good one, Mr. Prisoner. 1 see you're a 
coming-to.” J 

“So [ think, too,” continued Fyler, placidly. “And now that I have 
got back to this sinful world, I'd like a slice or two of the bread o’ life, 
Just to cheer me up and keep me from fainting.” 

“Something in the way of a parson, eh?’ asked he turnkey, looking 
curiously athim. Fyler gave him to understand it was; “If that’s it, 
you can have a whole loaf: we have a wonderful run of blackcoats to 
this prison. They come here to get moral texts for their sermons ; you'll 
be a capital one—and when it’s known, won’t there be a competition! I 
guess not!” The turnkey laughed disdainfully at himself: and Fyler 
hoped he might be made a good text, and be a comfort to some poor crea- 
tures in that way. The turnkey took his basket and keys and went 
away ; but presently returned and, putting his head in at the door, asked 
Fyler “ What he'd begin with ?” 

You may send me a Presbyterian gentleman, if you please,” said 
rler. 

** You shall have one fresh and first-rate,’ answered the turnkey. “I’m 
glad you're come-to, old feller, you'll hang so much cheerfuller. Good 
night!” He locked the cell, and propelled himself at an increased speed 
along the gallery, making known to the other keepers, as he passed, that 
the old prisoner was in his wits again. 

The Presbyterian came. Fyler eyed him sharply: he was tall and 
narew-laced. After a very brief interview he left, finding the prisoner not 
open to his counsels. Fyler confessed he didn’t like his views of predes- 
tination at all,and called for another parson. The next was large and 
stout: and Fyler discovered there was an irreconcileable difference in 
their notions of total depravity. ‘Then there came another, a short square 
nan, Who broached such doctrine on the subject of infant baptism that 
What a delicate conscience this 
prisoner had, and how hard to please! He had but three days more to 
live, and they woald give him such comfort as they could. At last there 
came along, after so many trials, a snug little man, about Fyler’s size, 
who wore a wig, and whose religious views harmonized so entirely with 
Fyler’s that the broker took a fancy to him at once, and made him’spend 
hours with him in his cell. Fyler spared no pains to cultivate an intime- 
cy, and was not backword in showing his affectionate regard for the little 
parson. One night, after a long and delightful interview, in which the lit- 
tle owe had inculcated a great number of excellent principles, Fyler 
said to him, “ Did it ever occur to you how much we resemble each eth- 
er in look?” The little parson confessed it hed not. 

* Now I'll show that it is so,” said Fyler; “Let me take your wig a 
minute,”’ 

Bs accordingly removed it from the parson’s head, and placed it on 
lis Own. 

“It would be so odd,” said Fyler laughing, if any one should came in 
now—I guess I'll fasten the door.” 

e drew a string, which was somehow or other hanging there, and the 
door was held close. 

“ Now let me have your coat,” said Fyler. The little parson yielded 
it with seme show of reluctance. Then he took his vest, his pantaloons, 
his shoes; then he put on his neck-stock and his plain black hat. 

‘Isn't the resemblance wonderful!’ asked Fyler, giving the parson, 
who stood shivering by, a look that made him shake a little more. Fyler 
then invited him to another quarter of the cell, where he insisted it would 
be to his advantage to have a bandage put about his arms and waist, to 
keep him from catching cold. The little parson might have made some 
trifling objection, but he saw that in Fyler’s look which silenced him. 

“It must be death to one of your tender constitution,” said Fyler, “it 
you should get into the gallery in your present state.”” He bound him 
to a ring in the floor, cal fastened an end of the cord to the water-fascet, 
so that the least motion on the part of the parson would flood the cell.— 
He then placed in his hands the pocket Bible he had brought in with him, 
and opening it at the book of Job, and commending patience to him, as 
the best virtue under present circumstances, he left him—shivering and 
bald-headed—upon the floor, and stepped lightly forth, 

Moving smoothly along in his parson’s dress, and catching as much of 
the parson’s gait as he could, he reached the prison-yard. hen his feet 
struck the ground he felt free—but looking up, with the high prison walls 
about him, he breathed hard again, like one at the bottom of a well. The 
sky was stangely overcast, and a chill crept through his frame. The of- 
ficers of the lower door were away, and he was obliged to pass through 
the Session’s court-room. He stole up the steps, and looked through the 

lass door leading from the prison-yard into the court. A trial was going 

orward, and the court-room was thick with people. He lookedon fora 
moment with a curious eye, remembering his own; and then shrunk back 
shuddering at the prospect of passing through. With a keen sense in 
himself ot what his parson’s dress eonceaied, he feared they might seize 
him and hurl him back to the cell he had left. He opened the door—the 
officers glanced at his black coat, and tapped the nearest of the crowd to 
give him way. With a respect for the errand of charity on which they 
supposed Le had been bound, they fell back, leaving a wide space through 
which he must pass to the outer door. He would rather they had stood 
close packed, and treated him in that regard like the meanest of themse!- 
ves. At length, with a heart fifty times at his throat, he was upon the 
outer stairs ; creeping stealthily down from column to column, he reach- 
ed the street. He started forwar at a swift pace, but becoming presently 
confused, he halted and looked about. There was a trouble in the sky— 


a darkness, not of tempest or customary clouds ; an eclipse was 
brooding above him, A cold shadow filled the air, and Fyler was bewil- 
dered and alarmed, At first he went to the right, and coming upon an 
| object that told him he was wrong, he returned upon his track and went 

as far astray on the other hand. He had lost his way, and seemed to 


haye forgotten, all at onge, the bearings of the streets. While he wan- 
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dered, in this uncertain mood, the cold drops starting to his brow, there 
came upon the wind a loud clamor of drums and trumpets and marching 
feet. Torches flashed upon the darkness—as a long procession turned a 
corner—and Fyler aided by their light, crept along a court-yard wall. 

In aminute more he was at an opening of the Great Sewer, which was 
undergoing repair; falling flat upon his face that no eye might watch him 
he crept down its mouth, holding on to the broken stones and fastenings 
of iron with his hands, till he reached the bottom. He heard the tread of 
feet above him—a gleam of light—and all was silence and darkness.— 
How far within he ever groped his way was never known, nor what 
scheme he had in view, unless it might have been—wild and bold enough 
—to escape in this way tothe river, where Ishmael Small, it was said, 
— been seen for many hours hovering in a boat about that mouth of the 

ewer. 

Nor was Ishmael himself, who had the morning after the arrest borne 
away an old trunk or two from the den in Pell street, seen after that night. 
The last act that could tell where the broker stopped, was, that passers- 
by had heard at a certain place, as they crossed the street, a sharp and 
dreadful ery for help, riving the very earth beneath their feet. The bro- 


ker’s body, perishing thus amid all the foulness and infamy of the city’s 
drain, was never found. 


CHAPTER XXXVITI. 
THE NIGHT-PROCESSION, 

_THE unparalleled outrage of clearing the Upper-Wabash, being sufti- 
ciently insisted upon, answered the purpose as well as any device they 
could have contrived. The aiueph of Puffer was complete : he had 
carried his election by a handsome majority—bowling down Mr. John 
Blinker, majestically as he carried himself, as easily as a nine-pin with a 
rolling bottom—Hobbleshank’s strong recruits (of which Puifer had just 
now heard) coming in to give the decisive throw. ‘lhe popular mind still 
heaving and surging, searched fora channel through which to vent the en- 
thusiasm, (in such cases there’s awaysa little over) which had been ex- 
hausted in the contest itself. ‘The Bottomites resolved to make a public 
demonstraton of their victory—one to allure new friends and terrify old 
enemies—and a street parade,a Grand procession by torch-light, was fixed 
uponas mostimposing. The newspapers began immediately to trumpet 
the show : the wire-pullers and busy Gedies in every direction were on 
the alert, dusting their banners and walking up their retainers. In a week 
from the election the preparations were concluded, and at sun down of the 
day appointed, the forces of the procession began to assemble in the 
Houston-street Square, East-River. Two men were seen with highly 
flushed faces, the dawn of the procession, to roll off a couple of barrels 
around a corner from a neighboring pump, and hoist them upon a truck 
behind a canvass banner, which denoted that these were two genuine and 
unadulterated barrels of the water of the Upper Wabash, in its aboriginal 
condition before the clearing under the Now Bill. A few minutes after two 
other flushfaced gentlemen came around another neighboring corner with a 
couple of rolling barrels, which were duly planted on a second truck, and 
which were, in like manner, given out as so much pure fluid drawn from 
the mighiy Hudson by an aged sailor, who would ride in one of the ba- 
rouches. Presently a body of horsemen, with new beaver hats and blue 
ribbons at their button-holes, came scampering distractedly into the 
square ; androde about issuing enthusiastic orders, and inspecting with mili- 
tary activity the condition of the square, from one end to the other. These 
were the marshals of the procession; and inless thana couple of minutes 
they were followed by numerous detachments of one kind and another, 
dropping in at different points. In an hour the square was full of horse- 
men, poston barouches, carts, banners—and for a time there was an 
unbroken hubbub of shouting voices, and an inextricable confusion and 
entanglement of all classes and orders of society. . 

By dint of driving up and down atthe top of their speed—riding every 
now and then over a child or an old woman—assailing a detachment of 
clamoring clerks ina high voice of command, or imploring, with bended 
knees in their saddles, a squad of mounted cartmen—they succeeded 
in forming the line. A gentleman in a dirty round jacket filled his 
trumpet till it overflowed ; a short-legged drummer dashed his stick against 
the parchment ; the crowd gave three cheers, as they do when a ship breaks 
from her stay, and the Great Bottomite Procession was launched upon the 
streets. There wasa barouche containing a standard-bearer, with two 
committee-men to fill up, that led the van; then a barouche bearing two 
ancient residents on the Wabash, (brought on expressly for this occasion,) 
extremely pale.and sickly—as might have been expected—and obliged to 
be fed out of a bottle, by a boy in the carriage with them, to keep the 
breath in their body. This device the crowd approved of and gave three 
cheers more as they trotted in the wake of the procession. n there 
was a barouche with two fishermen—zreat, sturdy, grampus-like fellows— 
educated, ofg@ourse, on the banks of the Hudson, and chewing pig-tail, in 
evidence of the holiness and majesty of the anti-Wabash cause. 

But. when behind these the crowd caught sight ot another barouche— 
wrapped round and round with banners—the very horses trotting forward 
in trowsers made of striped bunting, there was no limit to the lar 
enthusiasm. In this, the Hero of Kipp’s Bay—the redoubtable Cham- 
pion of New York—the illustrious Hopkins himself, stood up, and remov- 
ing his hat, waved it pleasantly to the crowd, at full arm’s length, as 
though he was bailing up their cheers, and pouring them out of the hat into 
the barouebe. High above his head danced the banner wrought by the dark- 
eyed young lady—the blank filled as she had wished—* Uncompromising 
Hostility to the Clearing of the Wabash.—For Congress, Pufier Hop- 
kins, the Hero of New York!” 

In the carriage with Puffer rode Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, who had assum- 
ed aclean ruffle, of extraordinary dimensions, and whose very waistcoat 
seemed swelling and ready to burst with a speech, with which he was no 
doubt prepared to explode the moment he should be touched. Then there 
were the fire companies—the earnest and ardent friends of the successful 
candidate—all in their red shirts and leather caps, dragging their engines 
by the rope, and joining in the cheerings of the crowd with lusty voice.— 
A throng of sailors, surging and swaying along, twelve abreast and arm 
in arm, in duck trowsers, blue shirts, and hats ef tarpaulin ; and then, in 
an uninterrupted line, in seventeen cariages, the seventeen wards of the 
city, represented by’as many emblematical. gentlemen ; the first, second 
and third being solid, substantial old fellows, with well-fed persons, and 
a cross of the Dutehman in their look; the sixth a strapping: raw-boned 
genjus, with a cane in his hand euite large enough for a club or shillelah; 
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the seventh a plain citizen, evidently, by his dress and aspect, rising ra- 
pidly in the world, the fifteenth a dainty gentleman, with a well-plaited 
ruffled shirt, and copious rings upon his fingers ; and so throughout the 
seventeen. In strong contrast came a shoal of woe-begone, unhapp 
looking gentlemen, who called themselves, in a portentous banner which 
they bore above their heads, **The Proscribed Watchmen,” (they complain- 
ed that the public offices, to which they had acquired a legal right, by ten 
years uninterrupted possession, had been taken from them,) and they wore 
their caps hind-foremost to denote the depth and agony of their bereavement. 
With these—a fellow-sufferer in a common cause, there rode, in a single 
gig, a lady of a venerable aspect, who had for filteen years dispensed at 
one of the public watch-houses, pigsfeet and coffee, to the watehmen, as 
they came in from their rounds. She was the mother of five children— 
her husband now dead, had lost an arm in an election riot—and she, a 
widow, had been ruthlessly thrust from the watch-house. All this was 
expressed in the banner which her eldest boy carried above her, on which 
were painted the Goddess of Liberty, with a —— around her liberty-cap, 
(to denote the lady’s widowhood ;) a one-armed ghost appearing from a 
neighboring tomb, (her late husband ;) and a table spread in a corner of the 
standard, at which five small skeletons were represented as feeding on pea- 
soup out of a large blue bowl. 

This divison of the show was received by the crowd with an outbreak 
(as it was described in the newspapers) an outbreak of irrepressible indig- 
nation. Public opinion is always outrage in such cases, and follows the 
perpetrators, they said, as surely as the shadow of the sun ; and here came 
public opinion itself. Through allthe length and breadth of the United 
States there is, at all times, supposed to be rolling a great sphere or bal!— 
pausing sometimes at villages which it takes in its way, then at cities or 
Lodouecbes ever rolling on, on, along the seaboard, up mountainsides— 
bounding and rushing through vallies—growing steadily larger, larger, 
and keeping up a horrible rumbling and tumult wherever it moves. The 
knocking to and fro of this mighty ball is a favorite spot of congressmen, 
editors and others, who find a great diversion im their sedentary and ar- 
duous labors in racketting it about. 

It was this mighty ball that was set in motion in behalf of the lady in 
the single-gig ; and typifying this—public opinion, which rolls and gathers 
like an avalanche—a great canvass wheel was now pressed forward, at 
the rear of the single-gig, by an axle, at either sal of which toiled a 
dozen or two sallow gentlemen with ricketty legs, who, in the present 
case, stood for Congress and the public press. Directly behind public 
opinion, and taking such advantage of its motions as he could, in a special 
hackney-coach to preserve his invaluable health from the assaults of the 
night air, came Colonel Clingstone, a venerable revolutionary veteran, 
whose patriotic ardor had been incontestably established by his eating an 
entire British ox (the property of a yeaa during the first week of the 
war, which proved to be so substantial diet that he was able to live on the 
very name or shadow of it ever after: seasoned with a rumor of some 
gunshot wound or other. In the rear of the venerable co!onel—who did 
not fail from time to time to show his frosty head at one window or the 
other, just to see how public opinion got along—there swarmed a lean, 
cadaverous, deadly-looking troop, in soiled garments and battered hats, 
and headed by our electioneering, agent, Mr.Nicholas Finch, with a banner 
representing a groupe of citizens greatly cast down, and with pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs at their eyes, weeping profusely at the Tomb of Washington.— 
It was observed of these gentlemen, who had chalked their faces to an 
interesting paleness to creat public sympathy—that whenever the revo- 
lutionary veteran thrust his portly person in view, one orthe other of them 
would mutter between his teeth—‘Cu’s’ that old chap! he’s had fat 
pickings forty years from a pine-prick !’’ The syampathies of the crowd 
were evidently with the cadaverous followers of Mr. Finch. 

“IT know them fellers,” said a squint-eyed bar-tender, who was on the 
look-out ; “‘them’s Finch’s hunters ; they’re wonderfully ill-used gem’- 
men—they wants berths in the custom-house, for the sake of their coun- 
try, and their country wont let ’em take the berths! Aint that a hard case, 
Joe?” 

“Crueller nor the anaconder!”” answered Joe, a dependent of a neigh- 
boring bakery; “I say let every man bake his bread in the gov’ment 
oven, if he likes to. Don’t we own the gov’ment—and what’s gov’ments 
good for if they can’t do a man’s private washing and ironing, and bread- 
making? That my views.” 

The lean gentlemen, in a word, were oftice-seekers, ambitious to serve 
the public on any terms—belonged to either side, or both sides, as ocea- 
sion required. it was a great wrong to keep them out of place, for if 
they expended half the ardor in serving the public which they did to serve 
themselves, public affairs must have been managed with extraordinary 

rudence and despatch. Poor fellows! they were in asad plight; no 
coal nor beef at home, and their ungrateful country refusing to cash 
their bills. It was as much as Mr. Finch could do—moving about and 
whispering cheerful promises in their ears—to keep them in spirits to go 
through their parts in the procession. 

Behind these, comfortably quartered in series of light wagons, follow- 
ed a body of gentlemen in ich glee, rosy-gilled, laughing and making 
merry of every object on the road. They seemed entirely at their ease, 
and to have nothing to do in this world butto carry certain torches which 
they waved and flaunted about their heads as in pastime, and merely to 
show the world how comfortable they were. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that the gentlemen in the light wagons were office-holders : and that 
in evidence their grateful remembrance of the man who founded such a 
government, they carried a full-length of the Father of his country. On 
a closer inspection certain members of the Bottom Club might have been 
discovered settled in the light wagons; they had doubtless left off amelio- 
rating the condition of society in order to devote their undivided attention 
to their own comfort and the public service, on which their outcry had 
quartered them. Behind these, singling himself out from the common 
herd, a little man, marched about a platform, which he had caused to be 
built at his own private expense and bere rp on the shoulders of four 
sturdy partizans, blowing « small brass trumpet, of zreat depth of wind, 
from time to time, and waving a small white flag with great earnestness 
about his bead. This gentleman, too, was ambitious of office, and by no 
means inclined to have the magnificence of his claims confounded with 
the demerits of the gentry who plodded on foot. 

And then camefscampering forward Mr. Sammis at the head of a hundred 
and fify mounted cartmen ; and as they rode in their frocks, tottering and 
tumbling in their saddles, they resembled not a little a hundred and fifty 
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clowns in an equestrian pantomime, slightly beside themselves with strong 
drink. 

There was a part of the line obscured by a cloud of hangers-on, from 
which a report of lusty voices constantly broke in cries of “ Here’s the 
extra infantry ’”’ “ Terrible murder,—don’t tread on my toes!” “Only 
three cents—aud fully of pipin’-hot soocides and seductions!’’ When, in 
turning a corner, the cloud broke, it disclosed in their usual undress uni- 
forms of baggy caps, half-coats and inadequate breeches, a detachment of 
news-boys bearing aloft, with an air of haughty defiance, numerous pa- 

s ensigns on which were inscribed, “ Freedom of speech and plenty 0’ 
pies !” ‘Long Nives and Liberty!” and other decisive axioms of the 
news-boy creed. ; 

At the heels of the news-boys, there fel] in one swarms of citizens, in 
long coats, short coats, hats, caps, badges and locked arms ; and, when 
every joint was set, it began, at first slowly, but afterward with increased 
motions, to creep like a three-mile snake, along the streets. As far as the 
eye could reach either way, there was a tumultuous flow of faces—light- 
ed up by torches, borne on moh or shadowed by banners and emblems, 
seeming to fill the city, and hold possession of the night at every point. 

The on beat, the trumpet sounded, the marshals in an ecstacy of ex- 
citement, hurried up and down the line—there was one inbuckskin breech- 
es and military topboots, who did immense execution in clearing the line 
of the curbstone by riding over loafers and women who stood in the gut- 
ters—the procession moved on. With flaring torches they filed through 
the streets—turned the distant corners—and swept in, in their course whole 
armies of recruits. About the chief division of the line the populace 
clustered in swarms ; the rear-ward was swelled with a great crowd 
of laggards, who in tattered garments, many of them shoeless and hatlets, 
shambled after. Wherever they passed there were innumerable faces at 
the windows, peering out ; and the side-waiks were thick with gazers.— 
Like a turbid stream it rolled on, street aller street, staying itself only for 
an instant, at different houses, to heave a great cheer in compliment to 
some friend of the party who dwelt within, or a portentous groan in con- 
demnation of an enemy. When they arrived at a narrow street that cros- 
sed their way, they came to a dead halt. A stumping noise, in the deadly 
silence, was heard upon the steps of an oyster-vault—a jolly face present- 
ed itself--the crowd burst into a cheer of recognition—Mr. Jarve Barrell 
laid his hand upon his breast, waved his het—and the crowd passed on. 

Atlength, in an overwhelming flood of a thousand tributaries, they pour- 
ed down upon the great square in front of Fogfire Hall. At a given signal, 
and as one man, the vast gathering bellowed forth cheer aftercheer—the 
very air rocked. The torches were gathered im a ring, shedding a gloomy 
light upon the Park, and on the tall gaunt buildings hard-by; a gallows-tree 
was brought from a npighparing deposit. As soon as,it was planted in 
the centre of the square, the red-shirted firemen swarmed in from every 
direction at ite foot—achain dropped from its summit—a blazing fire 
kindled beneath, and a coarse voice shouted through a trumpet, “ bring 
him forth !’—The crowd shuddered involuntarily—but when they saw 
what it was that hung dangling from the chain, they burst into a huge 
laugh. Allthe uplands and winding ways of the city, wherever the eye 
come reach, were set thick with faces, fixed upon the gallows with its iron 
fingers ready to pounce upon the victim. It was a portly little figure with 
a white head and green coat—a pair of supercilious eyes, (these they 
couldn’t see)—eltogether not more than eighteen inches high. Suchas 
were near enough said it was the great Insurance President—Mr. Blinker, 


given out that he was brought to his present ignominy by the firemen, 
who may be supposed to have harbored a special ill-will against one who, 
by his constant presence at burnings and conflagrations, caused their sport 
to be stayed half way. However this was, he had been brought thither 
in an engine chamber, and was now swinging above the flaines which 
crackled up and lovingly licked his feet, while the engine men stood grin- 
ning about. Fora long time he hung, swaying to and fro, toying as it 
were with the fire, to ee infinite delight of the crowd, who gathered in 
masses upon the wagons, barouches, trucks, even upon each other’s 
shoulders, watching the pro of the immolatiou. At length fire took 
upon his person. “Its caught his right boot!” cried one. ere was an 
uproarious shout. ‘ It’s caught his left!” There was another still lou- 
der, Bat when the flame began to invade the vital parts, there were no 
limits to their satisfaction, which they expressed by ironical calls to the 
firemen to put him out. , 

“ Why don’t you play upon his second story and upperworks, you fel- 
lers !—Give him a jet in th’ abdomen !—Why will you let the cruel flame 
take the venerable man by the nose in that way !’’ “It was to no purpose ; 
and though, as the blaze twinkled in his eyes—looking mischievously into 
their very sockets—he seemed to frown scornfully upon them, in the 
course of ‘half an hour, during which the volunteers had given the fire 
many an ugly stir, the great Insurance President, with all his dignity of 
person and majesty of look, was a cinder, picked up by a quid-nunc, and 
in less than an hour deposited in the nalbesing museum, among the 
bears and alligators, and potted beetles there preserved. Some say that 
this was Crump, the Secretary of the Phenix Company, who had made 
himself active in feeding the flame by which the President had been 
es business over—Mr. Blinker done to a turn—to the entire satisfac- 
tion of every bedy t, there was a loud call upon Puffer Hopkins for 
a speech ; which call his associate, Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, was quite 

i respond to. 
ne cone a ee it!” said Fishblatt; “I'll tell them a thing or two 
about the old villain we've jnst burnt. I know him from his cradle. They 
expect something about him.” And while Puffer kept his seat, Mr. Fish- 
blatt mounted to his legs in answer to the summons. A broad, univeral 
sibilation or hissing, adtaonished Mr. Fishblatt that his orations were not, 
just then, in request, and he dropped back into his seat like one stricken 

i ball. 

w There was the broad sky above them—the surging sea of heads—the 
Goddess of Justice, in snow-white wood, at his back—the streaming ban- 
ner and retulgent transparency of Fo Hall in front—and, by no means 
least of all, the two pure barrels of Hudson, and two of reeking Upper 


Wabash, under his eye, upon the trucks;—could Puffer fail out of all 
these to frame a triumphant speech ? He could not, and, as he conclud- 
ed, three peals, four times renewed, rent the circuit, and 
penhnons rustle in the air. . 
;. _Re-forming as soon as they could recover from the bewilderment of the 


made the very 


harangue, and in much less order than they had set out, the procession 
returned up the city in the direction of the Tombs. Though the music 
still sounded, and the torches still flared against the sky, a sudden 
depression seemed to have fullen upon thecrowd. Many of the standard- 
bearers dropped their standards, and allowed them to trail in the dust ; 
= numbers left their places in the ranksand skulked away. A change 
iad come over the very heaven itself; the face of the sky was dark—not 
with accustomed clouds or shadows—the great shadow of the earth itself 
was spreading over the firmament; an eclipse was at hand. At this mo- 
ment, and while yet there was some show of triumph and rejoicing in the 
crowd, Puffer’s attention was withdrawn to a dark figure, which, scudding 
away from the glare of the procession, coasted along the walls, turned a 
corner and disappeared, as though it had dived in the earth. The contrast 
of this single silent figure, and the great tumultuous crowd, was so mark- 
ed, that Puffer’s mind was strongly tixed upon it. 

The darkness deepened, and multitudes kept falling off ; among others, 
Puffer descried Mr. Sammis, as he left his place and passed by, looking up 
and smiling as he passed. 

Then Mr. Fishblatt ordered a sudden halt, and without a word of ex- 
planation disappeared from his side. What could this mean? Were all! 
things coming to anend! He was meditating upon the incident, when « 
small, spare figure—which he had noticed throughout the night hovering 
about the carriage, and keeping its face turned constantly towards his 
own, on whichever side he looked, but which, in the uncertain light he 
could not more —— discern—leaped upon the wheel and twitehed him 
by the sleeve. How like it was to a similar summons at the very outset 
of his career! A voice was at his ear entreating him to leave the car- 
riage. 

“You know you are mine, now!” said the voice. 

It sounded other than it ever had before. 

“Tosee your friends at the Farm-house, I know,” answered Puffer, 
bending toward the questioner ; “ but why not come into the carriage 
with me, and ride out together !” 

“ No, no, you could not get out of the line,” answered the other quickly. 
‘“* You will not deny me this wish ? Come quickly—it darkens apace.” 

Puffer did not hesitate—the pageant was fast wing to anend—but 
seizing a favorable pause, escaped to the feel, quem ollowed the other 
cautiously through the crowd. 


CHAPTER XXNXIX. 
HOBBLESHANK AND PUFFER HOPKINS VISIT THE FARM-HOUSE, 

In a few minutes they were beyond its skirts, and moving at a good 
a toward the suburbs. Hobbleshank led the way at such eager specd, 
ooking forward to his path and back to Puffer, constantly, that it was 
some time before the young steps that followed reached him, and when 
they did, Puffer found him so pale, and shaken by fatigue, it seemed, he 
begged him to borrow his suppurt. 

Hobbleshank accepted it at once, and, with a smile of hope and trust in 
his look as he turned to answer, leaned upon Puffer, and they pursued 
their way. The old man’s guidance and the young man’s strength bore 
them swiftly on. When they looked back, from an eminence t had 
reached in travelling up the city—the procession, they saw by the flaring 
torch-light, was crumbling in pieces; detachment after detachment fal! - 
ing off in flakes, and with drooping banners, melting in the neighboring 


| streets. 
the late opposition candidate, reduced half a dozen sizes or so, and it was | 


As the old man and his companion moved along, there crept out upon 
the air a thick darkness—the earth’s shadow lay, every minute, ¢loser and 
closer to the pale moon above. The houses seemed, in the ghastly light, 
like ghosts or spectres of their former selves ; the church steeples, quench- 
ed in the dim atmos » were broken off at the top. 

The passengers they met as they advanced came towards them, wrap- 
ped in the strange darkness, like travelers from another world. The 
great heart of the city itself seemed to grow still and be subdued to « 
more quiet beating under the heavy air that yap aan its church towers 
and its thoroughfares. Hobbleshank and Pufier drew closer to each oth- 
er’s side at every step. : ; 

“ You had not forgotten that you wero mine to-night!” asked Hobble- 
shank. 

“ Not at all—how could 1!” answered Puffer. “I am yours now and 
at all times.” , : 

“You are!” interrupted Hobbleshank, quickly. “ Thank Heaven for 
that!” 

“ To be sure I am,” continued Puffer. ‘‘ You have made me what I am, 
(I know this in more ways than one,) and I am your creature as the pitch- 
er is the potter’s, to carry me where you will, and to put me to what uses 

ou choose. I am not sorry that the Farm-house, now your own again, 
is the first to visit.’’ 

‘* Never mind that,” returned the old man. “ But now thatyou have 
grown to be a great man, no matter how, won't the world be asking 
questions of your early life and history? What can you tell them, eh? 

Although was spoken in a cheerful tone, he drew a hard breath as 
it escaped him. 

“ Not much,” aaswered Puffer. “I don’t know that I would tell the 
world any thing, let them ask as much as they choose: but to you, my 
good old friend, always true, I may say that J had no early life.” r 

“You don’t mean,” interrupted Hobbleshank, quickly, “ that you ever 
suffered from want of food, or lodging, or warmth? In God's name you 
don’t say that!” 

Puffer was startled by the old man’s eagerness, and seeing with how 
anxious a look he hung a him, he answered at once: 

“ Oh, no—never thet—I meant merely that my childhood had neither 
father nor mother’s care; and can there be life without them? But 1 
ought not to repine—I had kindness and some friends. As I meantto tel! 
you, my first seven years were passed with a boatman who lived on the 
edge of the North river near Bloomingdale ; where I came from at first | 
don’t know, although he used to tell me I was found by him in the woode 
when an infant.” 

“In the woods?” said Hobbleshank, cheerfully, “Go on, go on, you 
couldn’t have been found in a better place.” i A 

“The boatman’s wife, or some one that was near to him died,” con- 
tinued Puffer, wondering at the old man’s enthusiasm. “ His heart broke, 
his affairs went into decay, and I into the Banks-street Asylum, as an or- 
phan. When I had been there some six or seven years, one day there 
came into the room where we were all seated, our faces just from 
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the towel, a stout, white-headed, rosy gentleman of a middle age; and 
pitching lis eye upon me, after ranging up and down the bench, said 

This is the boy I spoke of!” ‘Tae matron answered it was. 

“Very good,” said the rosy gentleman. “His name is Paffer Hopkins; 
ind when he’s of age let him draw this check.” He handed a paper to 
the matron, and smiling upon me once more, went away.” 

“* What does this mean ?”’ asked Hobbleshank, anxiously. “ He was no 
relation of yours ?”’ f 

“IT don’t believe he was,” answered Puffer, laughing. “ Although I 
learned on inquiry in the neighborhood years after, when I had drawn the 
money he had left me, that he had been‘a bachelor, who had married late 
in life, and been much mocked and joked-at for having no children. He 
had given out that they might be mistaken, and by frequent visits to the 
asylum and this goodness towards me, succeeded in getting his gossips 
and aspersers off the scent. He was dead and his wife too, when I in- 
quired, and that was all I ever knew of him.” 

“ It was a joke then; a mere joke?” said Hobbleshank. 

“IT suppose it was,” answered Puffer. This answer seemed to be a 
great comfort to the old man, for he breathed more freely and they hurried 
on at a quicker pace. 

The mighty shadow of the eclipse deepened and grew heavier upon the 
earth. Foot passengers paused and stood still in the road. ‘The trees in 
the fields, looked like solid shadows; the sounds of wheels died away in 
every thoroughfare. All lif» and motion were arrested for the time ; every 
thing was at a pause but Puffer and Hobbleshank; they were moved by 
impulses, it would seem, not to be stayed or dampened even by a disas- 
trous darkness, or the obscuration of the sky. The blue heavens, they 
knew, lay beyond the apparent shadow and they pressed on. They came 
to a steep road, and as they climbed this, Hobbleshank clung closer than 
ever toPuffer. Atits top was anoldjeountry-house ; from the windows of 
which, cheerful lights gieamed upon the darkness. The moment they 
came in sight of this, the old man trembled as with an ague, and feil upon 
Puffer’s arm for support. 

They were almost at its tireshhold, when Hobbleshank, arresting Puf- 
fer, they paused, and the old man turned so as to look him full in the face. 
It was evident there was something on the old man’s mind he had reserv- 
ed to this moment. 

“ Was there nothing,” he said at length, like one who lingers to gather 
resolution ; “ was there nothing the boatman gave you, as evidence of the 
place you were found in?” 

“To be sure there was!’ How the old man’s look was renew- 
ed to youth by these few words, and shined in Puffer’s. “To be sure 
there was—lI forgot to mention it, but not to wear it with me always in 
my breast, with a hope.”’ His hand was in his breast, but Hobbleshank 
stayed him, and told him, “not yet—not yet—it will be time presently.” 
He would not trust himself to look at it. 

“Puffer know something of the vid man's mood, and followed him si- 
lently as he led the way. There had been cheerful voices from within the 
house, but when it was known that Hobbleshank and Puffer were at hand, 
a dead stillness fell upon the place; it was as if the old house itself list- 
ened, in expectation of what was to be told. 

They were no sooner within the hall than Hobbleshank, pointing to a 
door at the left hand, said, “ {In there—goin quickly—God grant that all 
may be right!” 

While Hobbleshank walked the old hall, the dim figures on its walls, 
watching him, as he might regard them as so many good spirits, or evil 


spectres, Puffer found himself in a small room, an ante-chamber, with | 


two persons, one a woman, stout, hale, and middle age; the other a man, 


spare of person, and a sorrowful and forlorn look. They both stood be- 
fore him, as he entered, with looks riveted upon the door with a steady 
gaze. The moment he crossed its threshhold, a swift change crossed 
their features—their whole expression was shifted, like a scene, from that 
of dreadful doubt to one of certainty and confirmation. 

“It’s Paul—little blackberry Paul—although the berry’s worn out in 
the course of time,”’ said the woman, speaking first,and closely perusing 
Puffer’s features; “ Do you know us!’ 

Pufer’s mind was sorely vexed and troubled; he knew them, and yet 
it seemed he knew them not, for he could call neither by name. 

“ Tf dared to hope it,’ he answered at length, scrutinizing his counte- 
nance, “I might say this is my early friend who brought me to be a boy 
seven years old; but I don’t believe it!” 

The man seized his hand quickly, and told him he must, for he was no 
other. 

“ You don’t recollect me, then?” said the woman, somewhat cast down 
by the inequality of Puffer’s memory ; “ you sartainly haven't forgot Het- 
ty—Hetty Simmons, it was then, Iletty Lettace now—your old nurse? 
Ah, me! I can’t be changed so sadly since then!” 

After a while Puffer—she pressed him to it—admitted that he caught 
now and then a tone in her voice that he ought to know. 

“ Now, to tell the truth,” said Hetty, a little vexed, “I didn’t know your 
face either ; but I knew your voice the minute I heard it at Bellevue the 
other night; it was me that fastened that bracelet on your arm the night 
you were stolen away.” 

“ What bracelet ?’* said Puffer. “ You don’t mean the one I wear in 
my breast ?” 

« Sartain—the very one,” answered Hetty; “Let's see; I guess it’s a 
match.’ Hetty held in her hand a half bracelet; in a minute more she 
had Puffor’s;—they were matches, as she had guessed; the same auburn 
hair—the same golden clasp. She threw open the door—Hobbleshank 
stood there like one in a swoon, white and trembling, his two hands hang- 
ing like dead branches at his side. . 

“ Come in,” said Hetty ; “ Good heavens, it’s all as we thought!” 

At this bidding Hobbleshank staggered across the door-sill, and casting 
himeelf upon Puffer’s neck, muttered brokealy, “My son—my son!”” The 
tears fell trom his old lids like rain. Mrs. Lettuce, and the other, laying 
the broken braeelet upon a table by the side of the great breast-pin which 
was there already, took each other by the hand and silently withdrew, 
leaving futher and son to know each other, after a life-time’s separation, 
in peace. With halting words, with tears and passionate embraces, Hob- 
bleshank made known to Puffer the chances of his past life, how his mo- 
ther died—he did not tell him all, there were dreadful words he could not 
trust himself with—how he was lost—how in twenty years he had often 
thought his child found again, but was so often sore baffled, and almost 
broken in hope. From the first, he felt that Puffer was his child and no 


other; he dared not claim him till the last rivet fastened him back, as it 
had to-night. 

For many hours they had lingered together, dwelling upon the past, so 
full of hope and fear and strange vicissitude, when Heobbleshank, starting 
up as though it had just come into his mind, said— 

“ What will they think of us? Come, Paul, we have friends hard by that 
must not be forgotten.” b 

He led him along the hall, and, with his hand in his own, they entered 
another room, larger than the first, where a company sate, in an attitude 
of expectation, looking toward the door, and watching it as it opened. 
They knew, without a word, what the story was. It was Hobbleshank 
and his long lost, new-found son. They looked upon him whom they had 
all known as Puffer—now that he was Paul, and the o!d man’s child— 
with new eyes. How kind in Hobbleshank, to bring together such, and 
such only, as he knew Puffer (for so we love to call him still,) would most 
desire to meet. There was Mr. Fishblatt, standing with his skirts spread, 
in the middle of the floor, ready to open upon the case at the first oppor- 
tunity; and at his side Mr. Sammy Sammis, whose face, from being a 
cobweb of smiles on ordinary oceasions, was now a perfect net, in every 
line and thread of which there lay lurking a gleam of welcome. Then 
there was old aunt Gatty, who smiled too, but afar off, like one who has 
not quite so sure a hold of the oceasion of her smiling as night be desired, 
and seated near Dorothy, who whispered in her ear, and did what she could 
to make her conscious of the change that had come over the fortunes of 
her old triend. Not far from these, something of a shadow in their midst, 
was Puffer’s early friend, the forlorn stranger; and Mrs. Hetty Lettuce, 
who had not altogether recovered her spirits from the shock of not being 
recognized by her boy and nursling. But who were next—to whom Puff- 
er gave his earliest gaze—where his eve lingered so long? No other than 
the little old aunt and the dark-eved young lady. 

Puffer shook hands with them one and all: as if he were starting the 
world anew, and wished to set out well. 


There was no lack of voices, one 
might be well assured. 


Mr. Fishblatt, at the top of his, declaiming upon 
it as one of the most extraordinary, unparalleled, wonderful histories he 
had ever known. (He had heard but the half yet.) Mr. Sammy Sanmis 
corroborating, and Hobbleshank running from one to the other, and de- 
manding, in a highly-exeited state of mind, opinions upon his boy. Then 
he would come back again, requiring to be informed whether he badn’t 
done well—whether ali had not been managed with great discretion, and 
as it should have been. 

“ Hold there a minute,” cried Mr. Halsey Fishb!att at one of these ques- 
tionings. “ Are you sure of your title here 2?” 

“ Quite sure,” answered Hobbleshank. 

“What, sir!’’ retorted Mr. Fishblatt. “ Won't the State come in asthe 
successor to the broker, who, as a prisoner, is a dead man in the law, and 
seize the farm house ?” 

“ Ah! you haven't heard the story of the deed,” answered Hobbieshank, 
quickly. “ Who has kept that back from you? You ought to know 
that.” 

And he proceede | to give him a full and authentic account of the mar- 
vel by which it had been preserved, rescued and transmitted to his hands 
by Fob and his pale country friend. 

“Come and sit by me,” said Aunt Gatty, in a voice so affected by age 
that every other word was at the ceiling and the next plumb-down upon 
the floor. “ Come here by your old aunt.” Puffer placed a chair by her 
side: she seized both his hands in hers, regarded him steadily for some 
minutes, and then said, still gazing, “ How Tike his mother!—very like— 
don’t you see it, Dorothy ?”’ 

Dorothy, although she had never seen that lady, rather than cross her 
old companion in her whim, admitted it was marvelous. 

“ That’s her eve exactly—but her hair—was that black or flaxen—how 
was that, Dorothy, you remember? How old are you, my child—ten— 
perhaps twelve—ah, L forget ages wonderfully,’ and she fell off into an 
idle pondering. She evidently supposed the world had stood still for at 
least fifteen or twenty years. Dorothy shook her head to the company 
round, and soothed her aged friend as she could. She presently after 
brightened a little, and asked if this old man they saw was the Hobble- 
shank whom she was bound to watch and guard as a death-bed trust—by 
a promise, at his mother’s bed-side, fitty years old at least? It was the 
same, Dorothy answered, and this was his son. Aunt Gatty smiled at 
the news, fell into a new vacancy. 

There was a close and whispered interview on Puffer’s part with the 
dark-eyed young lady, which, strain their ear as they might, was pitched 
in far too gentle a key to be cuessed at by any round, unless it might have 
been the smart little aunt who sat by, brightening up as it advanced as 
though it afforded her infinite satisfaction to see how close and whispered 
it was. 

“T buried my only daughter,” said the sorrowful boatman, when Puffer 

uestioned him, “ many months ago—you remember her—vy our little play- 
ellow—whose blue eyes you wen to watch so closely ?” 

Puffer did—but years had changed the hue of his mind, and with that 
the color of the eye that fixed his fancy most. 

The sorrowful stranger sighed and Puffer turning away, with some 
kindly thought at his heart, fell into the hands of Mrs. Lettuce, who stood 
near by with a candle and motioned Puffer to follow her. She crossed 
the room and led him into a small chamber at its side. The chamber, 
unlike the other parts of the house he had seen, was unfurnished ; it held 
nothing more than a low, narrow bed, a tattered blanket, and a few broken 
bed cords, trailing upon the floor. It was cold and damp, and a chill 
struck through Puffer as his companion closed the door oe shut them in, 
what seemed to Puffer, from the first moment, a hideous place. 

“T's sfrange you didu’t recollect your old nurse,’ said Mrs. Lettuce. 


“ But never mind that: all your troubles and tribulations began in this 


room; and [ want to tell what vour old father’s heart failed him to speak 
of. This was Fyler Close’s s!ocpiny-room for more than a year: all the 
while your poor mother was sick,—what snake’s eyes that old villain 
had !—and when he stretched his head toward that door, when you're 
»0or mother was a dying, and spread out his old ugly hands, as if he had 
em hold of her young throat squeezing the life out—But that isn’t it.— 
You'll ask what all this means? The long and the short of it is this. Fy- 
ler Close and your father loved the same woman: and there wasn’t a 
brighter angel out of heaven than that girl ; they both loved her, Paul, 
but your father married her ; and from that day to this, he has had the 
shadow of the devil, yes the devil himself in the form of that broker, at 
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his heels. Your father, Paul, was always quick and free and lavish with 
his money ; and that Fyler Close knew well. He made believe that he 
didn’t care which married the girl, but he hated your father to the death ; 
and as he knew your father’s weakness, he worked upon it; he urged 
him to all sorts of extravagance ; to buy this, and buy that, and buy the 
other—till the tide begun to run back with him—and then Fyler comes in 
and like a dear friend, lends him all he wants. He was always of a lend- 
ing nature, more for spite than gain, I always thought ; and so he went 
on lending till your father wasn’t worth a cent he could call his own.— 


Then Fyler began to call it in by degrees, so that your father didn't see | 


what he was driving at: first he had to sell a picture, then an up-stairs 
carpet; then Fyler came to board in this house, to keep an eye on things. 
He thought plainer living proper; and the family was put upon a short 
allowance.” : ; 

“ This is a devil, as you say,’ said Puffer, from his closed teeth, while 
the sweat started to his brow. “A devil with two hoofs.” 

“ By and by your mother fell sick—it was the presence of the old bro- 
ker and a chanze in her way of living; she grew worse day by day; it 
was no seated sickness, the doctors said, nothing they could name; she 
was perishing, I verily believe, of hunger, for every day the table was 
more spare than before ; the broker himself seemed to live on air to keep 


jt countenance, and all that time, all the while that poor dear creature | 


was famisbing with the pangs of hunger at her heart, which made her 
cry out, though for his sake, your father’s sake, and least some direr ca- 
lamity might be brought upon him, she said not a word. But such cries 


as she uttered, so sharp and awful I never heard in my life: and Fyler | 


Close lay on that couch, that very couch, drinking them all in like music. 
The devils must have him, if any man. Your mother was buried.” 

“ Starved to death!” gasped Puffer. ee 

“ Even so, I fear,” answered Mrs. Lettuce, “and her grave is just by 
the house-wall, where the broker could thrust forth his head from this 
chamber window, and gloat upon it any time he chose. Your father saw 
her in her grave, but more like one raving mad than a rational creature ; 
immediately after the funeral he disappeared, was gone no one knows 
whither to this day, though it is said he lived — that time upon the 
roads and highways of the country, and sheltered himself in sheds and 
barns. The old broker lodged here a few nights, grew disquieted it is 
thought, and went into the city. Paul, Paul,” said Hetty, breaking into 
tears, “I never thought when you were a month’s infant on my lap, that 
I should live to tell you a tale like this. You didn’t remember me, but I 
forgive you.” ; 

Butter stood gazing upon the bed, with a blanched face and glassy eye, 
and rigid in every limb. Hetty would not let him dwell upon it longer, 
but taking him by the arm led him gently back. So pale and unearthly 
was his look and action when he came forth, they all gathered about and 
asked what sudden sickness it was that shook him so. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” he answered. Before they could pnt further 

uestion, Hobbleshank entreated them to pardon bim for a while, and 
dow Puffer away. They went into the open air, and treading gently on 
the earth, as though a grave lay under every step, they stood beside a 
tomb, built close under the wall. It heaved above the earth, and Hobble- 


| 
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shank, laying his hand upon its top, said to Puffer, “ This is your moth- 
er’s grave.”” The swelling vines, crested with pure white blossoms, 
broke like a green wave over its marble top. 

As they re-cressed the threshhold the trouble passed away from hea- 
ven, and the pale clear light lay on all the country round. 

Hobbleshank led Puffer again into the little chamber. 

“Thave a favor to ask of my child,” he said, “but one—and that he 
will not fail to grant—I am sure, am I ?” 

To be sure he was, let him ask any thing*he chose. 

“T want you,” said Hobbleshank, “to fix this breast-pin in your bo- 
som and get married to-night.” 

To-night! Puffer hadn’t thought of such a thing; twenty-five years to 
| come would be time enough. The young lady was in the other room— 
| the parson at hand—how could it be avoided—he’d like to know from 

Pufler how it was to be avoided? Puffer could suggest no practicable 
| means of escape,and proceeded with the old man to the other room, to be 

married with as good a grace as he could. The little parson had come ; 
| there was the bride, too, whose consent had scarcely been asked, in her 
snow white dress; the smart old aunt smoothing the folds and rubbing 
her hands alternately. In half an hour a change had come over the as- 
a of Puffer’s ky, as great as the eclipse without—brightening, not 

arkening all that lay beneath. Who can tell what gossip the old farm- 
house rung with that night—what plans, what jests were broached—what 
| good cheer went abroad, among them all. How Halsey Fishblatt de- 
claimed—how the little old aunt chattered—how Hobbleshank shambled 
up and down the room in a constant glow—how it was finally determined 
that Hetty Lettuce and Dorothy, and aunt Gatty should come to live in 
the old farm-house (there was a chir ing house-full) with Hobbleshank 
and Paul and the new wife. How Mr. alsey Fishblatt would strike out 
some grand scheme or other, by which they should hear and know all 
| that the city did or thought or said; how Mr. Sammy Sammis, and the 
| little old aunt would come out and visit them, twice a week at least, in a 
| new one-horse to be immediately established ; and the poor stranger, too, 
| Puffer’s early friend—there was a pleasant berth to be thought of for him 
—a nice little office Mr. Sammy Sammis had pitched upon in his own 
| mind already, and about which he would see seventeen influential gentle- 
| men to-morrow. 
| _ A blessing upon the old household and the young—having spun out a 
long sorrow as the staple of their life, they have come upon a clear white 
pres which will brighten on in happiness and mirth to the very grave’s 
edge ! 





THE END. 
[Entered according to Act of Congress, in theTyear 1842} by Cornelius 
Mathews, in_the Clerk's affice of the District Court for the Southern 


District of New York.} 
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CHAPTER I. 


Puixeas Quippy began the world with Nothing : by dint of Sheer 
Industry, as he always boasted, he became possessed of upwards of one 
bundred thousand pounds. 

We do not cite this as a rare instance of the important advantage of en- 
tering upon business with Nothing: onthe contrary, we could mention 
many others; so many, indeed, that in spite of Shakspeare, who tells us 
that “nothing can come of nothing,” it would seem that Nothing is the 
prolific seed trom which some of the largest fortunes in London have been 
grown. One man walks all the way from Leith to London, and, at his jour- 
ney’s end, finds himself with only three farthings in his pocket: a few years 
elapse, and he has converted each farthing into a plum! He proudly boasts 
that his fortune was achieved by sheer industry. A sicend bales by dol- 
ing out halfpenay-worths of hazel-nuts from a basket slung across his 
shoulders : by-and-by he starts forth upon the astonished world lord 
mayor of London! Sheer industry again. A third 

Now, Nothing is a term sufficiently intelligible : were it otherwise, 
there be thousands and thousands who could explain it, with Johnsonian 
precision, by simply turning their pockets inside out. But we apprehend 
that Sheer Industry is one of not so definite a signification, and that (at 
least in the cases we have mentioned) it must mean industry—and some- 
thing more. As to what that something more may be, we may perhaps 
be somewhat enlightened by using the career of Phineas Quiddy as our 
lexicon. 

Phineas Quiddy was the son of a poor laborer at the London Docks, 
and when about twelve years old, was placed with one Sandy Sanderson, 
a worthy Scot, who kept a snuff-shop, of the humblest pretensions in 
Cow-lane, Shoreditch. Here his duties were to sweep the shop, go errands, 
assist or relieve his master in serving the customers (for Sandy was wax- 
ing old,) and do whatever else might be required of him ; for all which he 
received lodging and and sixpence a-week. 

A stipendiary in the enjoyment of fifty-two sixpences per annum, Mas- 
ter Phineas thought himsclf a prosperous gentleman ; but as out of his 
income he had to provide himself with clothes, he found at the end of the 

ear, that, although his tradesmen’s bills had not been numerous, they 
fad, nevertheless, left him in possession of that which we have already 
noticed as the surest foundation for future fortune—nothing. But, some- 
how,—the consequence of his youth and inexperience, perhaps,—little 
Phineas did not properly appreciate the advantages of his position: he 
did not reflect upon the number of aldermen lord mayors who, by 
the magic of sheer industry, had converted precisely the same amount of 
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treet. 
capital as his own into India stock and Consols ; and he set himself about 
thinking how he might, by the end of the next year, have acquired some 
thing rather more palpable. 

It happened that a great portion of Mr. Sanderson’s customers were ar- 
tizans and poor laborers, who frequently, towards the end of the week,would 
come neo, Some a for their modicums of snuff or tobacco, entreating toe 
be supplied, and promising to pay on Saturday night. But Sandy was a 
strict man, and as he never took credit, so was he obdurate in refusing it. 
He was also a rigidly honest man, and in the adjustment of his scales a 
very Portia—never allowing them to turn “but in the estimation of a 
hair.” Upon these two points, the following were his instructions to his 
assistant: “Firstly: never upon any account, give credit, boy: selling 
upon credit may lead to ruin, and buying upon credit often brings poor 
folks into trouble. Next: sée that the beam of your scales be even: a 


turn above weight is a loss to me; a turn below, a wrong to the custo- 


mer: ‘Mony a little maks a mickle,’ and a grain too much given many 
times a day, will amount to pounds’ weight at the year’s end.” 

To these instructions had little Quiddy hitherto most scrupulously ad- 
hered ; but it now occurred to him that, froma slight evasion of one of 
them, he might derive profit to himself without doing the smallest injury 
either to his master arin master’s customers. But in order to carry his 
scheme into execution capital was requisite ; he waited therefore till the 
savings of his weekly wages had sinetdl several shillings at his command. 
And now behold the young financier unmoved, as usual, by the most art- 
ful persuasion to part with his master’s goods upon trust, kindly offering 
to lend the supplicant money to supply his wants—only requiring the de- 
posite of some article or other as security for its return on the Saturday 
evening, and just taking one farthing upon each penny advanced, simply 
because (as he always said upon those wccasion “In this world nobody 
can’t be expected to do nothing for nobody else for nothing’”’—a principle 
from which, throughout his life, lie never diparted. These financial opera- 
tions (carried on, we need scarcely say, without the knowledge of old 
Sandy) were so frequently repeated, that, at the end of next year, Phineas 
Quiddy found himself a gainer by them of nearly five pounds—the first- 
fruits of his boasted sheer industry. 

His sheer industry served him again in another way connected with 
these transactions: for if the deposits, which he always took care should 
be worth much more than the sum advanced upon them, were not redeem- 
ed at the stipulated hour, he declared them forfeit, and exacted a fee for 
their restoration. 

In proportion as his means to serve his friends increased, so did his own 
little private business ; till, at the age of twenty, Mr. Quiddy had the 

leasure of finding thathe had accumulated nearly two hundred pounds. 
uch is the reward of sheer industry ! 

The infirmities of old Sanderson had, for some time past, compelled him 
to intrust the entire management of his —_ to Quiddy, who still receiy- 
ed but small wages. With such, however, he was satisfied, as, at the age 
of twenty-one he was to be admitted as a partner in the business—his own 
little private trade, moreover, being a thriving one—when, lo! just at this 
time poor old Sandy died, bequeathing all his earthly possessions to his 
widow. Now let us see what were those earthly possessions, the reward 
of sheer industry in the case of poor old Sandy Sanderson. 

During the forty years that Sandy had kept the little snuff-shop at 
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Shoreditch, he had never, for a single day, been absent from the receipt of 
custom, except when compelled “i! illness : never was he enticed from 
it by pleasure oramusement. So long as health and strength remained 
he required no assistance in his work, but with his own hands labored to 
supply his own wants. He was frugal in his habits, and, as we have 
shown, strictly just in his dealings. He bought his little commodities at 
fair prices, of fair traders, and sold them at reasonable profits. 

But though frugal, Sandy was no churl: he loved such of the good 
things of this world as are usually within the reach of persons of his class; 
and as he acquired by his own industry the means of procuring them, 
he wisely oad truly considered that he might occasionally, and in mode- 
ration, partake of them. His favorite meal was supper: for, the shop 
being shut, and the labor of the day at an end, he could sit down with his 
old woman—for so, from the first day of his yr thig”: he had always cal- 
led his wife—to the uninterrupted enjoyment of it. Now and then, though 
seldom, a Scotch fri@hd or neighbor would be invited to his humble board, 
and the cvening would be wound up (as, indeed, with Sandy it always 
was) with a pipe, anda tumbler of comfortable, hot, whisk --toddy — 
Sunday was his only holiday, and this he enjoyed with intense delight; for, 
after church, which was succeeded by an carly dinner, he would tuck bis 
wife under his arm, and (weather permitting) devote the remuinder of the 
day to a pleasant ramble, for air and exercise, about the picturesque brick- 
fields of kney or Holloway. 

But there was one trait in the character of Sandy Sanderson too credi- 
‘table to him to be omitted : he was charitable to the extent of his limited 
means ; and — deaf to the appeals of common beggary, a poor, if a 
deserving, Scot—for Sandy, not having much to give away, confined his 
charities almost exclusively to his own countrymen—never sought his 
assistance in vain. But these donations, of a shilling, or, happily, a little 
more, according to the necessities of the case, were always accompani- 
ed witha gentle admonition to the applicant not to come again upon a 
similar errand to one who had so little to — “unless,” would Sandy 
say, “unless you find you Gina just help yoursel, and then,” (adding 
with a sigh)—*Ech, guid Lord! it’s a hard world for the best 0’ us, 
mon.” 

It would sometimes happen that, in addition to the donation, the ay eo 
cant would request (and a very moderate request it will seem) a few 
— of snuffin a twist of paper; but this was always met by a direct 
refusal. 

“Gi'e awa’ my snuff, mon! where the te’il will Sandy Sanderson find a 
spare shilling for a puir countryman, if he is to gi’e awa’ the commodities 
he livesby ? Nae, nae; an’ ye want snuff ye maun just buy it, and as 
‘well lay out your money wi’ me as wi’ anitber.” 

And hereupon would Sandy, with the same scrupulous accuracy as in 
other cases, weigh out a halfpenny-worth of snuff, and take payment for 
it out of the shilling which he had just before given—congratulating him- 
self upon this addition to his day’s profits. 

Well ;—Sandy Sanderson dying, left behind him about five hundred 
pounds, the savings of forty years of sheer sees | (in the strict sense of 
the term) fair trading and frugality; together with his furniture and stock 
in trade, which were barely worth three hundred—a charming little figure 
of a Highlander, with his fingers to his nostrils, which decorated one side 
of his shop-door, and a glossy jet-black boy, the other, being taken into 
the valuation. ; 

Now let us return to the career of Mr. Sheer-industry Quiddy. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue widow of Sandy being old, lame, and purblind, was but too glad 
to retain Quiddy in his post; till, at the stipulated period, she honorably 
fulfilled her late husband’s promise of admitting him as a partner in the 
business, allowing him a one-third share of its profits. 

Another twelvemonth elapsed, and Janet Gray had entered her 
eighteenth year. 

ow, it was not through forgetfulness that we omitted to mention Janet 
Gray ere this: we purposely abstained from noticing her till we found her 
appearance to be useful; and, even now, she is of no further utility than 
as serving to mark a point in the character of Phineas Quiddy and to il- 
lustrate his progress. ; 

Janet was a distant relative of the late worthy tobacconist’s ; and being 
left, about six years prior to this period, an orphan and friendless in the 
town of Aberdeen, was sent for by the Sandersons to officiate as their 
maid of all-work. In this capacity she had plenty to do; but (such are 
the advantages of order, and a judicious distribution of time), she never- 
theless found leisure to fall deeply in love with Phineas. This would 
seem to have been a more difficult job than trundling a mop, scrubbing a 
floor, or even cooking a scrag of mutton—at least, we should think so, 
were we ignorant of the tricks played with the heart by the little god of 
love, for Phineas was neither handsome nor amiable. To say that the 
young gentleman returned, or even encouraged, her affections would be 
untrue; but as he never said or did anything to lead her to imagine the 
contrary, she naturally believed he did, which was, in its consequences, 
the same thing to her. 

And thus did he prudently argue with himself: “ As I can’t lose any- 
thing by letting the girl go on liking me, I shan’t say anything to hinder 
her: and as I don’t see what I could get by it if I did, matters may just 
as well remain as they are. At all events, that can’t do me any harm.” 

With respect to Janet’s person (although quite good enough for Mr. 
Phineas), it was, by no means, what the world calls handsome. And al- 
though a writer of a tale of fiction intending her for his “heroine,” or an 
imaginative auctioneer advertising her for sale, would talk about fragile 
and sylph-like form, roses, and lilies and monumental alabaster—dimples, 
pouting lips, azure eyes, and golden tresses—we prefer describing her in 
the language of truth, and shall avail ourselves, therefore, of the simple, 
but expressive words of one of her neighbors :— 

“ Well, to be sure, Janet Gray is as dumpy, ugly a little body as ever 
was seen; but, then, bless her! what a sweet, angel’s temper she has 

ot!” 








minds had come to precisely the same conclusion, the arguments which 
led to it were totally different. 

“1 do love Phineas,” thought Janet, “and I’m sure we should be very 
hepey we were married!’ 

« -third share in this business is no bad thing,” thought Phineas, 
“but the whole three-thirds would be a great deal better.” 

On the evening of the day upon which old widow Sanderson discarded 
her weeds, she was sitting qnietly in the little back parlor with Quiddy— 
the shop being closed, and Janet busied in the kitchen preparing supper. 
The old woman was seated at one side of the fire, poring over a large 
family bible; Quiddy, at the other, Was occupied in twiddling betwixt the 
bars with the poker, looking exceedingly @heepish, and occasionally ut- 
tering a short, single cough, indicating the pressure of something upon 
his mind, of which something he did not know how to relieve it. 

e At length he summoned up resolution to unburden himself, and thus 
egan i— 

“* Ahem !—Mrs.—Ma’am—Mrs. Sanderson—I—I—” 

“Well, boy, speak out: what have you got to say?” said Mrs. Sander- 
son, at the same time closing her bible, and placing her spectacles in it to 
mark the place where she had left off reading. 

“Why, ma’am, I—I’m just turned two-and-twenty, and I’ve been think- 
ing—I say, ma’am, I—I mean, ma’am, do you think it’s a good thing to be 
married ?” stammered Quiddy. 

“T’m sure,” replied Mrs. Sanderson, bursting into tears, “I’m sure it 
would be very wicked of me to say the contrary ; for my poor, dear, dead- 
and-gone Sandy and I, who were man and wife nearly forty years, were 
as happy toge eras doves. Ah!” continued she, her tears increasing as 
she s : apes he was only a poor tobacconist, and kept the sign of 
the Black Boy Highlander, at the corner of Cow-lane, Sh itch, 


on this side the grave, he’s a winged el at this moment, if ever there 
cage we 


“1 shouldn’t wonder,” said Q hing; “ but don’t cry, ma’am, 
for, after all, losing a husband isn’t ing one’s money: if one loses 
that, it’s a chance if one ever gets it back again; but there are such loads 
of men and women in the world, it is easy enough to find another husband 
or another wife, for which,”—and as he uttered these words, he clasped his 
hands, and piously turned his eyes upwards to the ceiling —* for which 
we ought to be very thankful.” 

A pause ensued, which was broken by Mrs. Sanderson. 

3 Ya so you have some thoughts of getting married ?”’ 

“Thoughts! Bent on it, ma’am,” said the young tobacconist, in a tone 
of determination; adding, with extreme tenderness, “ and don’t you think 
it will be better for both of us?” 

“1 am satisfied of it, and the sooner still the better. You have now a 
third of the business, and when you are married, you shall have—” 

“Oh, ma’am—oh, Mrs, Sanderson,”’ cried the enraptured Quiddy, start- 
ing on his legs, and interrupting her; “1 can’t find words to tell you how 
happy you have made me. Stock in trade—furniture—five hundred 
pounds in the—” 

Mrs. Sanderson, in her turn, cut through the conversation. 

“ And poor Janet, too, will be happy when we tell her this,”’ 

Unobserved by the interlocutors, at this moment the parlor-door was 
partially opened, and Janet, who had caught the last words, stood with- 
outside, breathless and motionless. 

Mrs. Sanderson continued: “Janet loves you dearly, Phineas; I 
know she does.” 

“But ma’am,”’ said Quiddy, somewhat astonished, “‘ what has her love 
for me to do with what we are talking about? Howsomever, that’s her 
affair; and, love me ever so, I'll take my oath I never gave her no en- 
couragement.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mrs. Sanderson; “ and don’t you love Janet?” 

“Love her? why, bless you, ma’am, the thing is a moral impossible, 
and not in human nature. How can one love anybody that an’t got no- 





| thing ?”’ 





“« Well ; when Mr. Sanderson married me, I had nothing—nothing but 
industry and a true heart; yet you have seen how happily we lived to- 
gether. However, since hee have confessed you don’t love the poor girl, 
you shan’t marry her—I’ll take care of that.” 

“ Marry her!” exclaimed Quiddy; “I never dreamt of such a thing; 
besides, 1—ma’am—my—Mrs. Sanderson—my affections is already en- 

aged.” 
’ And who, pray, has already engaged your affections ?” 

“ Can't you guess, ma'am?” said Quiddy, screwing his ugly face into 
an expression of as much tenderness as it was capable of. 

“ Guess? no,” said the old woman; “how should I be able to guess 
more than others? Speak out.” 

Quiddy hesitated, stammered, and twisted his thumbs; and then, by a 
desperate effort, delivered himself of the words— 

“Oh! who should it be but your own dear self, Mrs. S.?” 

“ Me!—me !!—me!!!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 8. half stupified with astonish- 
ment. Then, recovering herself, she said, “ Why, you senseless, unfeel- 
ing brute! I’m old enough to be yout grandmother! Shame upon a 
But, old as I am, my eyes are still clear enough to see into your dirty, 
interested motives.” 

Quiddy, who had calculated too wap y 3 upon what he might have 
heard, or perhaps read in a vada per of the avidity with which an old 
woman will sometimes seize the offer of a young suitor, was so complete- 
ly taken aback by this rebuff, as to be rendered incapable of uttering a 
word in reply. : r 

Mrs. eadeean took a huge pinch of snuff, put on her spectacles, and 
silently renewed the reading of her bible; whilst her lover, pretending to 
cry, put his handkerchief to his eyes, and (as if the shock had taken away 
his breath,) went through the shop, opened the door, and stood for some 
minutes to inhale the reviving air of Cow-lane. 

Of all the burdens ever imposed upon a human being, the heaviest to 


| carry is a sad heart. The step of that “dumpy, ugly little body,” Janet 


Gray, was usually light and rapid. At this monrent might have been 


Good enough, did we say! Confound him! with such a point in her | heard, descending the kitchen-stairs, a tread slow, measured, and heavy. 


favor she was forty times too good for him: 
Janet had often thought to herself what a nice thing it_must be to be 
quarried; Phineas had often thought the same thing. But though two 





“Well!” thought Mrs. Sanderson, as soon as she was left alone to her 
reflections,—“* Well! who would have thought it! What could have fe 
it into his head that, at my age, I should ever dream of making such a fool 
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of myself—worse than a fool! The heartless, the wnfeelinc, the moncy- 

iping ——! to refuse a yourg, healthy, good girl like Janet, who would 

ve been a treasure of a wife to him, and talk of marriage to an infirm 
old woman like me, wh eyed on me! ought to be thinking more of bu- 
rying than wedding ; all this, with a selfish eye to my little worldly 
possessions! Well! though I never gave him credit for much generosity 
of character, I should hardly have thought him such a—— No matter; 
he has o my eyes to what he weal is, and I ought to be grateful to 
heaven for it: else a poor lone widow like me mighthave —— Ah! dear, 
dear! what a world we live in!” 

And having terminated her mental soliloquy, she gave three taps on the 
floor with her crutch-stick, and the usual signal to Janet that she was 
ready for supper. Presently Janet made her appearance, laid the cloth, 
and placed the humble meal upon the table. ‘This operation (like every- 
thing else indeed that Janet had to do,) had hitherto been performed with 
an alacrity of movement and a smiling countenance, usually accompanied 
by the humming of a snatch of some favorite tune. Upon this oceasion 
ake was silent and slow of motion, and seemed to lift each little article 
from the tray to the table, with as great an effort as if it had been an hun- 
dred weizht; whilst a quicker ear than Mrs. Sanderson’s might have de- 
tected something like a short, pstecBa sigh. 3 

The first effect of an unsuccessful popping of the question, when the 
heart is really concerned in the affair, depends greatly upon the disposi- 
tion and temperament of the party rejected. One is subdued to melan- 
choly, one excited to rage, another driven to madness; whilst the rer 
desperate will threaten to hang, drown, or shoot himsclf—a threat whic 
he would assuredly carry into execution if anybody were foolish enough 
to say “Don’t.” But there is one consequence of a love-disappoint- 
ment that affects all natures, which is, that for atime it takes away the ap- 
petite ; and so general is this, ink it not improbable that it wend 
spoil even a common-councilm turtle-feast. 

Of this fact Quiddy appears to been aware; for when, by Mrs. 
Sanderson’s desire, Janet went to call him to supper, which she did with 
a faltering voice, addressing him, not as heretofore, by his christian name, 
but as Mr. Quiddy, he made no reply to her, but passing through the lit- 


sincerity to his passion,)— f 

“Oh, ma’am! no supper for me: you've took away my appetite for one 
while.” And with a grunt, which he intended for a sigh of the first mag- 
nitude, he betook himself supperless to bed. 

Of this Mrs. Sanderson took no notice, but desired Janet to sit down 
and eat her supper, unconscious that the poor girl had any notion of what 
had just occurred between herself and her enamoured swain. 


petite, under the circumstances narrated, it will be taken for granted 
that Janet, who really felt“the pangs of despised love,” declined her 
meal. No such thing : Janet was, in her small way, a heroine. She 
knew that, by so doing she would excite the attention of Mrs. Sander- 
son, and that the emotion which she could not altogether suppress 
would be observed; so she took her a as usual, but with this 
slight difference, that every morsel she swallowed went nigh to choke 
her. 

She talked too: she did not, indeed, lead conversation nor ask ques- 
tions, but she answered those of her conipanion with apparent cheer- 
fulness. And whenever Mrs. Sanderson looked up at Janet, she saw 
a smile upon her countenance ; but Mrs. Sanderson being, as we have 
before intimated, purblind, she did not see the tear that accompanied 
it, the tear that would not be restrained ; she did not, in short, observe 
that most pathetic expression of which the human countenance is sus- 
— when the compulsory smile is upon it, whilst the heart is full 
of grief. 
Supper ended, they went each to her bed, and, upon bidding “ good 
night,” the old woman, kissing Janet, added, “God bless you, my 
child.” 
Though invariably kind to the girl, this was a term of endearment 
she had never before addressed to her. The heroism of the little maid- 
of-all-work was not proof against this : she burst into tears and rushed 
into her chamber. his little incident was not lost upon the old wo- 
man. 
And the poor, love-worn, grief-stricken, Quiddy!—For a full hour did 
he sit gloomily in the corner of his room, nor had he removed one single 
article of his dress. He sat like one absorbed in the meditation of some 
dreadful deed. He drew a small clasp-knife from his pocket—then re- 
pieces it—muttering to himself, “ I shall find a larger knife there !”— 


fectly quiet, he et descended the stairs to the kitchen. He 
opened a closet in which he knew that a weapon such as he had occa- 
sion for, would be found ; he seized it; and imagine when, next mor- 
ning, poor Janet approached the same depository, what must have been 
her feelings as she exclaimed,— 

“What can have become of such a quantity of the bread and 
cheese !” 


CHAPTER III. 

Dwrine the night in question, neithor of the parties slept much; the 
lay awake reflecting upon the circumstances of the past evening, eac 
building thereupon a resolution for the future. Janet, indeed, with an 
industry to which we have before alluded, had formed two: one of which 
she determined to abide by at all risks ; whilst the other she intended 
to leave gs apposed ag the sanction of her benefactress (for such 
did Janet truly consider Mrs. Sanderson to be) for its fulfillment.— 
What their several resolutions were, and whether they were abided by, 
will presently be seen ; but that all parties were sincere in them is 
certain—for these ignorant people know nothing of the true philosophy 
of the subject, which teaches us that a resolution is chiefly valuable for 
the pleasure it affords us in breaking it. < 

e consequence of their night cogitations was, that when the trio 
met at breakfast, their demeanor towards each other was somewhat differ- 
ent from what it had heretofore been. Thus, Janet a red to combine 
a little more of affection with her habitual respect for the old woman, 
whilst towards Quiddy she was rather distant and reserved, exhibiting 
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tle back-parlor, said to the old woman (in order to give a semblance of 


Now, according to the theory we have broached touching the loss of 


scasionally he rose ard listened ; and when all in the house was per-° 
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less of her former unhesitating frankness in ice a'dvoss t) him 5 though 
in neither case, was her altered manner so strongly marked, as would 
have struck any but an observant eye. Mrs. Sanderson, instead of ad- 
dressing Janet by name, as had been usual with her, called her “my 
dear ;” whilst to Quiddy she scarcely spoke a word, and seemed pur- 
posely to avoid looking at him. 

As for the young lover, he ever and anon cast (what he intended for} 
a tender look at the mistress, at the same time emitting a small grunt ; 
whilst to the.maid he was morosé—evidently considering her as the bar 
to the fulfilment of his selfish project. 

The resolution which Quiddy had formed in the course of the prece- 
ding night was to persist in his endeavor to obtain the old woman’s hand ; 
but, since his overt attack had failed, to try what could be effected by 
stratagem. He determined, therefore, to play upon her sympathy and 
fears, and the manner in which he intended to assai! them he considered 
as a masterpiece of invention. 

But here again he reckoned without his host, betraying equal igno- 
rance of the character he had to deal with, and the real value of his own 
little powers. Address is one thing, small cunning ancther; and Quiddy, 
like most people of his stamp, who pride themselves upon being what is 
termed “’cute,” possessed abundance of the latter quality without oze 
particle of the other. 

“Eat yur breakfast,” said Mrs. Sanderson to Quiddy, who put aside 
the tea and toast which Janet placed before him. 

“Ah! ma’am,” said Quiddy, in a doleful tone, “I am notin a state of 
mind to think of eating.” 

“If you don’t eat you'll be ill,” said Janet, hesitatingly. 

Had Quiddy instructed her what to say, she could have said nothing 
more suitable to his purpose. Unconsciously she played directly into 
his hand. He shook his head mournfully and grunted a sigh. Mrs. San- 
derson was silent. 

“No supper last night! no breakfast this morning !"’ continued Janet. 

Mrs. Sanderson looked queerly at the loaf and the butter, which she 
thought to be unnacountably curtailed of their fair proportions, consid- 
ering the fact just noticed by Janet; whilst Quiddy, putting his handker- 
chief to his eyes, rose and went into the shop saying, “ the sooner I’m: 
out of this world, the better ; I’ve nothing in it now worth living for.” 

This exclamation, as well as the whole of his conduct, he thought 
would be intelligible to Mrs. Sanderson only, unaware as he was, that 
Janet had accidently become possessed of his secret. 

“* A sad affair, indeed!’ muttered Mrs. Sanderson, drily. 

Shortly after breakfast, Mrs. Sanderson, who was too infirm to walk. 
desired Janct to fetch a hackney-coach. : 

Janet obeyed, wondering, by the way, what could be the cause of so 
unusual an order, the old woman not having quitted the house for the last 
ten months, or since about two months after the death of her husband. On 
her return, she found Mrs. Sanderson prepared for her journey. 

“ Before you go out, ma’am,” said Janet, hesitatingly,’ “I—I have 
somthing to say, and—”’ She paused. 

“Well, Janet, what is it?” 

“There is something that weighs heavily on my—” She had nearly 
said “heart,’”’ but she repressed the word, and substituted “mind,” and 

t made a resolution ; [ am sure it is for the best, 


“Well, my dear, said Mrs. Sanderson, “I haven't time to listen to 
you now; [| am going out, for two or three hours, about a matter of 
consequence. I dare say we shall be left to ourselves after supper = 
tell me then.” 
Janet assisted her into the coach, which drove away at the break- 
neck pace (for such it was for such a vehicle in those days) of two miles 
an hour. ov, in these times of improvement, a hackney-coaeh will 
sometimes accomplish three—and do it with ease. 
ut if Janet wondered at this event, Quiddy was utterly confounded 

by it. 

" Where can she be going!” thought he. “What can she be going 
about? [ dare say Janet knows.” 

“ Janet,” said he, aloud, “ what’s the old ’oman gone out about?” 

“Tt wasn’t my business to inquire, Phineas,” replied she, mildly. She 
sighed, and went into the house to her work. 
“T’ll make it out, somehow or other,’ muttered Quiddy. 
be about no good, I'll answer for it.” 
At the expiration of three hours, Mrs. Sanderson returned; but not in 
the same coach. From this circumstance, Quiddy sagaciously inferred, 
that wherever she might have been, her visit had been long, and the 
distance short ; nor was this inference weakened by his observing that she 
gave the driver no more than a shilling for her ride. 
What is the reason why hackney-coachmen have less alacrity*in their 
movements than other functionaries! Is it the quantity of beer they 
drink that renders them lumbering and heavy? or the sedentary lives they 
lead, being for hours together motionless on their seats, whereby they ac- 
uire a sort of physical rust? or (which is the most probable explana- 


“Tt can’t 


ple they have constantly before their eyes, in their own stiff-jointed and 
unwilling hacks? Leaving the question as a subject for a “ paper” to 
some retired linendraper, or greengrocer, or brushmaker, who is allowed 
by the Royal Society to do honor to British science in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, by purchasing of them the distinguished privilege of tacking F. R- 
S. to his name; we will merely state, that while Coachee was slowly 
turning up with his left hand the right skirt of his heavy coat; slowly un- 
buttoning his breeches-pocket ; slowly putting his right hand down into it, 
till it reached nearly to his knee, and there aaron his shilling; slowly 
rebuttoning the pocket, and slowly putting his foot on the nave of the 
forewheel of his coach—whilst he was occupied in doing all this, Mrs. 
Sanderson had time to regain her little back-parlor, and take her seat. 

Quiddy availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the delay to 
question Coachee. P 

But Coachee, having probably been cautioned against answering ques- 
tions, and being, moreover, like many of his class, a wag in acertamway, 
the questioner “took nothing by his motion.” 

“1 say, Coachee,” said the latter, “ you warn’t the man as took up 
here three hours ago?” 


tion of the phenomenon) is it the consequence of the pernicious exam-- 
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“No,” replied the other; “and for a most uncommon reason.” 
“Indeed!” exclaimed Quiddy; and what may that be?” 
*“*Cause it ware som y ise.” 

“I don’t want none of your jokes,” said Quiddy, somewhat angrily ; 
{ want to know where you fetched the old lady from, as you just set 
down here?” i : 

Coachee, having by this time mounted his box, answered, while adjust- 
ing the flaps of his coat about his knees, and gathering up the reins— 

“P’'m almost ashamed to tell you, for it zare such acruel queer place!” 

Quiddy pricked up his ears and looked all attention. _ 

“ May I never drink again,” continued Coachee, “if it warnt from a 
house with a door to it. So you see, master, you arn’t got all the snuff 
in the world in your own shop, for I’m up to a little.””. So saying, away 
drove the wit. ; 

Quiddy, annoyed at the result of his inquiries, resumed his post be- 
hind the counter: his feelings being somewhat akin to those of some 
patriotic M. P., who, “seeing the noble lord at the head of the de- 
partment in his place, takes the opportunit of putting a question of vital 

e at the present crisis ;”’ to which he receives. an answer quite 
as much to the point, and fully as satisfactory, as Coachee’s to his inter- 


ator. . 
me uiday's head was distracted by guesses, surmises, and conjectures, 
as to what could have been the eee of Mrs. Sanderson’s unusual visit 
abroad ; but all to no oa e, of course, are ir the secret, but, for 
the present, are not at liberty to disclose more of it, than that she went out 





urpose of carrying her resolution into effect, and that she did so, 


to its fullest extent. at was its precise object, since she thought pro- 
per to conceal it, we are too discreet to explain. wi TEE 

At two o'clock, their usual dinner-hour, Janet called Quiddy to— 
We pause to apologize. ¢ 

“The station in life of the parties we are engaged with, precludes us 
from the employment of numberless ornamental phrases and expres- 
sions which ¢e/? with such wonderfal effect when the world of fashion is 
the subject: we therefore are not allowed to speak of the “banquet 
being served,” or the “ spacious and brilliantly illuminated dining-room ;” 
of the “groaning board,” or of “delicacies of the season ;” of “ viands 
which would have satisfied the palate of an Apicius,” or of “ wines for 
which the gods would willingly have exchanged their nectar.” This 
assuredly is all very fine in its place ; but we dare not here venture even 
upon so lofty a flight as “dinner was announced.” No, our phrase must be 
humble as our theme; for, as Hamlet’s instruction to the gs Ge to “ suit 
the action to the word, the word to the action,” is founded on good sense 
and sound judgment; so, and upon the same grounds, do we hold it right 
to suit the style to the subject. Such narrators, however, who think it a 
very fine thing to be “fine,” even upon the meanest subject, have doubt- 
less equally good reason for their practice. 

Weil, then; at two o’clock, their usual dining-hour, Janet simply said 
to Quiddy, “ Phineas, dinner’s ready.” 

The t consisted of the cold remains of a leg of mutton; and as 
Mrs. Sanderson, with the practised eye of an old housekeeper, dim though 
it were, perceived, the instant the jomt was placed upon the table, that it 
had perme gtr # diminished in size since yesterday ; and reflected, more- 
over, that it could not have become so much smaller by any act of its own, 
she was neither astonished nor alarmed, when Quiddy again pleaded the 
state of his mind as the reason for declining his food. 

At tea-time the same game was played, and again at supper. 

Janct having left the room, the old woman, with a semblance of feeling, 
thus addressed her disconsolate swain :— 

“Phineas, you are behaving very foolishly; do you intend to starve 
yourself to death? You generally play a very good part at table: you 
are as fond of eating as any one I ever bepaened to meet with; yet here 
you haven’t tasted a morsel since yesterday’s dinner.” You'll make 
yourself ill.” 

“ What does it signify, ma’am ?” said Quiddy ; “after what you said to 
me last night I have no wish to live.” 

“ Don’t talk so, Phineas,” said Mrs. Sanderson: “you are young, and 
will doubtless find some one who can return your affection.” 

« _ ma’ain,” exclaimed he, “I shall never love again; and if you are 
eruel—” 
| “Well, well,” said Mrs. Sanderson. “ But here comes Janet; say no 
more now; go to bed; a night’s rest will do you good ; and, as to-morrow 
will be Sunday, you need not get up very early in the morning.” 

Quiddy took her hand, which he tenderly pressed ; looked unutterable 

i and, with a deep sigh, betook himself (not immediately to his bed, 
but) to his bed-room—chuckling inwardly at what he considered to be the 
complete success of this are of his scheme, and anticipating a bril- 
liant result from that which yet remained to be executed. 

«My déar,” said Mrs. Sanderson to Janet, “ iM down stairs, put all the 
eatables into the cupboard, lock the door carefully, and bring me the key.” 

Janet, having done as she was bid, returned. 

“I promised to listen to-night to what you have to say to me,” said Mrs. 
Sanderson, * but —_ reflection, we had better leave it until the morning. 
An enploasant subject—and such I suspect is yours—ought never to be 
talked over at night: it is an uneasy pillow to sleep upon; but with a few 
hours of daylight and occupation before one, the mind has opportunity to 
settle itself down. So go to bed, child.” 

“ But I have a word to say to you—a confession to make, and I cannot 
rest till I have done so. I overheard part of your conversation with 
Phineas last night, and I think it my duty to tell you so.” 
_ These words she uttered ingenuously, and without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 

“fg suspected at much,” said Mrs, Sanderson. 

“ But,” continue: Janet, “it was almost by accident. I would not have 
my kind mistress thik me capable of so mean a thing as to turn eaves- 

er.” 

“ You are a good girl, y, wet,” said the other. “To-morrow I will listen 
to the rest you have to say.” . 

“ At any rate that’s off my n,‘ind, and I feel myself a great deal happier 
for it,” said Janet, cheerfully. 
+. We know not that the eae! AO Jo Ver was a somnambulist, but certain it 
is, that no sooner did he hear the twy, Chamber doors close than, as on the 


breakfast, she foun 
of the room. In answer to the inquiry, What ailed her? Janet replied 





previous night, he softly gro his way down to the kitchen, and ap- 
proached the familiar e ; and 

and mortification, assured himself that the door was fast locked, and the 
key gone—with a sigh, a real sigh that seemed to issue from the lowest 
depth of his empty stomach, sounding like wind whistling through a hol- 
low cavern—he pensively made his way back again. 


having, greatly to his disappointment 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE next morning fit was Sunisy), when Mrs. Sanderson came down to 
anet, thoughtful and melancholy, sitting in a corner 


that there was nothing the matter with herself; adding, “ But I fear poor 


Phineas is very ill, for, passing his room door, I heard him groaning 


piteously.”’ ; 
“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Sanderson, with an air of concern, 


‘something must be done for him.” 


“Hadn't I better carry his breakfast up to him ?”’ inquired Janet. 

“No,” replied the other, “J’// do that, after we have taken our own. 
But go softly up stairs and lock his door, as gently as you can, for fear of 
barney bee. poor fellow! the key is always on the outside.” 


Janet ed the order, and redescended. 
The Sunday morning meal was always distinguished by some rare and 
exquisite delicacy. this occasion it was fried bacon and eggs, the 


savory fumes of which diffused themselves over all the house, pene- 
trating through each cranny and crevice till they saluted the nostrils of 
the hungry invalid—for, be it remembered, his last visit to the was 
a failure. He lay for some time expecting a summons to 

which, not arriving, a fierce struggle took place between excited appe- 
tite and his resolution to carry notable scheme through to its end. 
Trusting, however to the poles. yore ladies, which he ght would 
not permit him to lie there allowed the latter to prevail. 

“There can’t be no manner of ,* thought he, “ that by this time 
I’ve made the old woman believe I’m ill for love of her; | wonder whether 
she’s talking about me?” 

He rose for the purpose of listening at the stair-head, but was aston- 
ished at finding his door locked withoutside. This unprecedented cir- 
cumstance, however, he construed into what he called ‘‘ a good sign.” 

“It’s all right,” thought he; “she’s bit, and has locked the door to 
prevent my being dist By ‘ 

Mrs. Sanderson seemed purposely to have protracted breakfast consi- 
derably beyond the usual time of its duration; nor was it till more than 
an hour had elapsed that, rising from the table, she exclaimed— 

“ Now V1l go myself and see how he is. In the meantime, Janet, do 
you go and fetch Dr. MceSquills.”” And she hobbled up stairs. 

Her first three or four taps at the door Quiddy pretended not to hear. 
At length, ina faint voice, he inquired, ‘* Who's there?” Having re- 
ceived the information which he did not need, and answered in the affirm- 
ative. Mrs. Sanderson’s inquiry whether she might come in, he adjusted 
his nightcap in the most interesting and becoming manner imaginable, 
and summoned up the most pathetic look he could command. 

The old woman entered, and drew a chair close to his bedside. After 
looking at him for a few seconds, and shaking her head, she began— 

** You are looking very ill, Phineas.” 

“1 shouldn't wonder, ma’am,’’ replied he, in a voice scarcely audible. 

* And do you feel ill?” 

“Uncommon, ma’am.”’ 

“You are evidently very weak, very feeble; but that is not extraordi- 
nary, considering you hav’nt taken me oe 2 since the day before yester- 
day at dinner.” So he imagined he had led her to believe. “Do you 
want to kill yourself?’ continued she. “Only think! should anything 
happen to you, what is to become of me?’ Who will remain to take care 
of me? But I deserve it; it was my unkindness brought him to this 
condition.” 
~ *O, ma’am! O, Mrs. Sanderson!’ exclaimed he, emboldened by 
the tenderness of her manner; “though I say it that shouldn’t say 
it— 

Suddenly reecollecting that he was a little too vigorous in utterance 
for Ls love-stricken invalid, he abruptly lowered his voice, and conti- 
nued— 

“ When I’m dead and gone, there won’t be nobody left behind me as 
will love you half as much as I do.” 

“ Well, well,” said she, covering her face, and holding out to him one 
hand whilst the other she placed across her heavy silver-rimmed specta- 
cles, to conceal, as he fancied, a tear; ““ Well, well, we will not talk an 
more of this at present; wait till you are quite well again, and——. A 
me! I’m a foolish old woman!” 

These last words she uttered as if to herself, rather than as addressed 
to him, yet just loud enough for him to hear them. 

“I’ve done it,” thought he; and he chuckled inwardly at the success 
of his scheme. 

* And now, Phineas, = must do me a favor.” 

“Favor? What wouldn’t I do for you?” said he, squeezing the hand 
he had taken. 

“I know you will be doing yourself a violence; but, to oblige 
me—” 

“ Any thing to oblige you, dear Mrs. Sanderson.” 

“ Well, then, you must take some breakfast. But, as you are not yet 
quite well enough to get up, you shall have it in bed.” - 

Consistently with this scheme, this was a favor he would have re- 
fused; but ravenously hungry as he was ed really he had eaten nothing 
since the dinner he had smuggled nearly four-and-twenty hours before), 
he, after a faint objection or two, kindly consented to grant it. 

“ That is very good of you,” sajd Mrs. Sanderson. ‘“ And now one 
thing more: this is my birthday, as you may remember; we have a hot 
roast goose for dinner; you must exert yourself to come down and eat 
some. 

“ Quiddy’s eyes sparkled, and his lips watered at the mere mention of 
the object which, of all others, dead or alive (money only excepted), 
he loved best in all the world. To this again he thought proper at first 
to ey an objection, knowing full well his objection would be over- 
ruled. 
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“ We shall aot dine till three o’clock,” said Mrs. Sanderson; “ remain 
a-bed till then: three or four hours quiet repose will make quite another 
man of you. Ill take care that no one comes to disturb you. And 
now,” said she, rising, “I'll send Janet up with a nice little breakfast 
for you that won’t do you any harm. May I trust to your promise that 
you will eat it?” : 

“Solemn, ma’am!”” Said Quiddy, in a tone and with a look which 
would have assured the most incredulous of his sincerity. 

“ But be cautious,” continued the considerate old woman, “be very 
cautious; for, as I said before, you havn’t taken food for nearly eight- 
and-forty hours, so don’t eat too much at once: part now and part by and 
by; you are still in a very delicate state.” 

As Mrs. Sanderson opened the door, the odor of fried bacon and eggs 
again rose excitingly to the olfactory nerves of the sick lover; but 
there was scarcely need of this to whet the already keen edge of his ap- 


te. 
Pitts done it,” said he, rubbing his hands suulengiy 9 he heard his 
fair one making er way down stairs; “I’ve done it! How nicely I have 
come overher! Every stick and stiver she has got in the world is mine! 
Well, if I arn’t a ‘cute ’un, I’m a Dutchman, that’s all.” ; 
' Presently a goutle was heard at the door. Quiddy hastily turned 
himself in his d with his face to the wall. : 

“ Come in,”’ said he, ronnenaite his invalid voice. : : 

“J am glad to hear you are a little better,” said Jauet, placing his 

ton the chair at his bed-side. 

“A little,” said he, without turning to look at the speaker. 

“Mrs. Sanderson desires you will take your breakfast and then go to 
sleep; nobody will disturb yon till dinnor-time.” And having said this, 
Janet left the room, closed the door, and locked it. ‘ 

Quiddy listened till the of Janet were no longer audible, when, 
eager for his meal, he leaped o bed. But whe shail conceive his dis- 
appoi his dismay, his horror, on perceiving that, instead of the 
substantials he expected, the breakfast which his considerate friend had 
provided for him consisted of nothiug more than a small cup of very weak 
tea, without either sugar or milk, and two thin slices—s/ices? no, that 
word would convey an exaggerated idea of their bulk—two exquisitely 


fine shavings of bread and butter, which seemed to have been pared off 


the loaf by the delicate application of a carpenter's plane. 

For a long time he stood motionless, gazing on the awful sight before 
him; at length, having in some degree recovered from the terror with 
which this ghost of a breakfast had inspired him, he rubbed his eyes, and 
shook and scratched his head, as if to assure himself that he was actually 
awake. But there was no mistake upon that point. What was he to do! 
Submit to starvation, or by a sudden and premature recovery, endanger 
the final success of this trick which, up to this moment, he looked upon 
as in a prosperous way? 

“It is not yet eleven,” thought he, “and I have four hours to suffer till 
dinner-time. Well! I must bear it as I may; it is but once in a way. 
= yp cere come Pte the old al y it, that’s one mayer lee 
when I get ite to that goose, !’ll take my revenge u n 
that’s aaa rs ‘ aig st 

Consoling himself with these reflections, he swallowed the provisions 
set before him—an operation which ge found to be neither difficult nor 
long—and returned to bed. But his“ unreal mockery” of a breakfast 
served rather to increase than allay the pangs of hunger; and as the 
sweetest tempers are not all proof against the provocations of an empty 
stomach, his, which certainly could not be reckoned in that class, was ir- 
ritated in the extreme. Starved almost into repentance of his ingenious 
expedient, he lay fretting and fuming, tumbling and tossing, in vain en- 
deavoring to sleep away some portion of the fearful four hours which 
stood between his appetite and his dinner. And in this pleasant condi- 


tion we will, for the present, leave him, attend to the ladies in the little 
back-parlor. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ AND now, my dear, that we are alone,’’ said Mrs. Sanderson to Janet 
— By the bye, did you lock Phineas’s door on the outside ?”’ 

Janet replied that she had done so. 

“Then, as we are in no danger of interruption, tell me what is the im- 
portant affair you desired to speak to me about ?”’ 

“ Nothing,” replied Janet. 

“Nothing!” exclaimed Mrs. Sanderson; “I hope you don’t mean to 
say ro have been trifling with me.” 

‘“T have not, indeed I have not,” said Janet; “when I told you I had 
something icular to say to you, it was so. The truth is, the night 
— last made a resolution; last night I reflected on it, and chan- 

it.’ 
air And what was it?” inquired Mrs. Saaderson. 

“I had resolved to leave you,” replied Janet. 

“Leave me! You could never have thought of such a thing. But why? 
What have I done to cause you even to think of such a step!’ said Mrs. 

rson, with something of displeasure. 

“ You done? You, ma’am, have ever treated me with kindness and af- 
fection; bui—” Jun t paus.d; her hoad sank upoa her bosom, and a tear 
stole gently down her cheek. 

“Speak on, child,’ said Mrs. Sanderson, kindly ; “speak to me without 
reserve; trust me; speak to me as a to friend—a mother.” 

Water for household purposes is sometimes procurable only from a 
spring, and requires the labor of pumping to get at it; sometimes it is 
more conveniently brought into the house by means of pipes, and may be 
had in any quantity, at a moment's notice, upon merely turnmg a peg.— 
Sois it with tears. With some women the lachrymal fount lies deep; 
others have their tears (to use the language of the water-works) “ laid on” 
eno up to the corners of their eyes—ready to flow as soon as want- 
ed. In cases, the stream from the deeper source is thought to be the 


urer. 
Now, Janet seldom wept. Neither a harsh rebuke, nor any of the little 


troubles and annoyances to which she was occasionally subjected would 
ever draw a tear from her; nor was she one of those interesting persons 
who can “ get up a cry,” whenever an object is to be gained, or an effect 
‘produced by it; all which, by the bye, led the coarse mind of Mr. Quiddy 





to set her down as “rather an unfeeling creechur.” But touch her heart 
with the rod of kindness, and water gushed from it as from the rock. So 
(as upon a late occasion) when Mrs. Sanderson had spoken the words we 
have just recorded, Janet burst into a good, honest cry. 


This ebullition Mrs. Sanderson did not attempt to mterrupt, well know- 


ing that by allowing her to have her ery feirly out, the sooner it would be 
over. As witha dull, tiresome, preting, Nae. each word of interruption 
but serves him as a fresh starting-point ; 

age by listening to him in P ; 

to find how much sooner he will have exhausted his means of annoy- 
ance. 


ut deprive him of that advant- 
rofound silence, and you will be astonished 


Janet, having recomposed herself, proceeded :— 
“I did intend to leave you. By accident I overheard some part of 


Phineas’s conversation with you. I never again can be happy under the 
same roof with him, and that was my reason for resolving to quit this 


“Do you love him then?” inquired Mrs. Sanderson. 
This was a plain question if ever onefthere were; and had Janet acted 


according to the rules for such cases made and provided, she ought, in- 
stead of meeting it with a plain reply, to have looked down, or on one 
side, or on the other side, and twiddled her thumbs—in short, she ought 
to have looked amazingly silly, and held her tongue. But Janet herself 
was—alas! in more than one sense—a plai 
at the time to be looking her interlocutor full in the face, she continued to 
do so, and simply, and without hesitation, replied “ I do.” 


person ; and as she happened 


ve’s vagaries, being vagaries, are not to be accounted for upon any 


settled principle. We might have said, “De gustibus, &c.,” which would 
have answered our purpose very well. And why did we not? Because 
we are erie a Society for the preventing of Cruelty to Quotations, 
many of which, 


poor things! are so inhumanly overworked, that the 
now and then, deserve a holiday. No matter: all we desire is to palli- 


ate, as best we can, the choice made b zor Janet, whose taste therein 


=—— otherwise suffer in the opinion of those to whom we have introduc . 
er. 

Mrs. Sanderson seemed to be reflecting upon those two emphatic 
words, “I do,” for about as long a time as this little digression has oc- 
cupied, and then said— 

‘*[ was sure of it; | have long seen it; and since you are aware of 
what passed the other night, Ido not wonder at your wish to be away 
from Bim : you can not be happy here—at least, not as happy as you 
have been.’ 


“No,” said Janet, with a melancholy smile, and a mournful shake of 
the head. 

“ Then why, after all, have you changed your mind, and resolved to 
remain here in spite of your own feelings ?” 

“ Because,” replied Janet, “1 have reflected that in this world we 
must consider others’ feelings as well as one’s own. If I left you, you 
must take a stranger to you—one who would be long before she under- 
stood your wants and wishes as well as | do—perhaps she never would, 
She would serve you for hire, not for love—a cold substitute as you soon 
would find—and you would be unhappy. I am young, and better able 
than you to bear—what must be borne. You have been as a mother to 
me, and in repaying your kindness with the duty and affection of a daugh- 
ter, I do just what { ought—aud no more.” 

This was the longest speech Janet had ever delivered in her life ; and 
(which, in these days of “ wholly-unprepared-as-l-am-to-address-you”* 
oratory, is not a little enmowranery) not a line of it had been previously 
arranged by herself, or composed for her by another. It fell from her 
at the spur of the moment, and was all made out of her own—not head, 
but—heart. 

“ You are a good girl, Janet,”’ said Mrs. Sanderson; “a great deal too 
good for him. ph sane one of these days, perhaps, he may learn to 
value you as you deserve, and then,—” 

At P onl words, Janet rose abruptly from her chair, and looking at the 
little Dutch clock, which hung im the corner of the room, said,— 

“ It’s time I should go and stuff the goose.” And away she went. 

They who have derived their acquaintance with nature, life, character, 
manners, from the study of fashionable novels, will probably object that, 
considering the state of Janet’s heart, and mind, and feelings, we have 
sent her about a very unromantic occupation. Granted. But what else 
could we do? We might, indeed, have dismissed her to her tambor- 
frame; or to the practice of Thalberg’s last nd Sonata,“or Madame 
Persiani’s grand Scena ed Aria in the Lucia. This, we own, would have 
been ‘‘ sweetly pretty,” but it would not have been true; nor even in a 
fictitious tale (which we hardly need say, this is not,) would it have been 
in the smallest degree truth-like, however requisite to satisfy the wishes 
and expectations of the class of readers we have alluded to. For their 
consolation, however, we can assure them, that when poor, ugly little 
Janet interrupted Mrs. Sanderson’s discourse by abruptly nsing to go 
and thrust sage and onions into a goose, she was moved thereunto by as 
high-minded a purpose, as need have been, had we called her the young 
and lovely Lady Emmelina Rosevalley, and sent her forth to gather vio- 
lets and primroses. She was, in fact, acting upon the resolution which 
we have already said she had determined to abide by, but which we may 
not even yetdivulge. The other—that contingent upon the consent or 
wishes of Mrs. Sanderson—we have just explained. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RetTuRN we now to Quiddy, whom we left half starved and restless 
tumbling and tossing in his bed. ; 

Twelve o'clock! At the end of an hour, which, computed by the gnaw- 
ings of hunger, appeared to him a day, the clock struck one—only one! 

* Yet two hours till dinner-time,’’ muttered Quiddy; 1 shall never live 
to see it.” 

A week elapsed and the clock struck two—only two! Yet another 
dreadful hour. His resolution began to falter. He started from bed, and 
approached the door; it was still locked. 

“Nobody coming nearme! Will they leave me to starve?” thought he. 

In the hope of attracting attention, he paced heavily up and down his 





room, which was immediately over the little back parlor; but, greatly to 


his disappointment, his movements were unnoticed, 


a 
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Again he approached the door, and his sensitive nose detected the de- 
licious odor of the goose which was twirling before the kitchen fire — 
This reanimated his courage. 

“T'll carry it on the end,” thought he; “I’ve suffered so long that I’ll 
bear the other hour. T'll not spoil a ship for lack of a ha’p’orth of tar, as 
the saying is. I’ve caught the old woman in the trap. It is but another 
hour, and then comes my reward. Well, 1 am a’cute ’un, I must say.” 

And with these consoling reflections, he again got into bed. 

Alas! for the poor sufferer, the end was further off than he anticipated. 

Presently there was a double knock at the street-door. It was opened. 
He listened, and, not a little to his alarm, he recognised the voice of 
Doctor McSquills. 

**What!”’ exclaimed he, in that which must, by this time, have been 
perceived to be his own elegant vernacular; “ What! has she took and 
sent for the doctor! He’ll see with half an eye as there’s nothing the 
matter with me, and then the game’s up.” 

A short conversation p between Mrs. Sanderson and the doctor 
and in a few minutes they were heard ascending the stairs. Quiddy hud- 
died himself up in the bed-clothes, and pretended to sleep. The key 
turned in the lock, and the pair entered. 

“ He sleeps, poor fellow!” said Mre. Sanderson to Doctor ee a 
pet gg the words with a knowing wink, which he significantly re- 
turned. 

“Quiddy!’ said Mrs. Sanderson, ina tone of affected tenderness, and 
stooping over the pretended sleeper. 

He replied not. tae. 

_ “ Phineas !—Phineas, dear!” continued she, and with increased tender- 
mess. 

Still he remained silent. : 

“1 don’t like this sleep of his; what think you of it, Doctor?’ said Mrs. 
Sanderson. ; 

The doctor, be it premised, was a tall, athletic Scot, who had passed 
several years of his life in the exercise of his profession at sea, in the 
merchant service. He was somewhat of a wag; had a comical twinkle 
in the eye; and a broad Scotch accent—broad as his own shoulders. 
One feature, as a late noble orator would probably have called it—one 
feature for which he was remarkable was his hand, which was dispro- 
portionately large and of immense power ;—as an instance of this he 
could at a single — ahard ship-biscuit into powder. He had 
been an old friend of the late Sandy Sanderson; the widow had let him 
into the secret of Quiddy’s pretended illness, and the occasion of it; and 
- bee auxiliary in the affair than Doctor McSquills she could not have 

ound. 

“Not like this sleep!” exclaimed the doctor; on the confrary, it’s 
just the verra best thing for the puir young mon that can be. Nae, 
nae, just let him sleep his fill. He mustna’ be disturbed; and, to pre- 
vent accident, ’'H lock the door, put the key into my ain pocket, and 
tak’ it awa wi’ me. Let him sleep, I say; and to-night—the verra last 
thing before I go to bed—I’ll look in again, and see how he’s getting 
on.’ 


At this fearful intimation a chill ran through the very marrow of Mr. 
Quiddy ; he shivered from head to foot, and thought it high time to be 
wide awake. 

“ Who’s there ?” inquired he in a low tone. 

“°Tis I, and Dr. MeSquills,” replied Mrs. Sanderson. 

“I’m verra sorry to see you in this state,” said the doctor, taking a chair 
at the bed-side. ‘“ Come, let me feel your pulse.” 

Quiddy, apprehensive of detection, reluctantly held out his hand. 

“ This is nae affection o’ the bodie,’ said the doctor, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection; “he has nae bodily ailment; it is the mind, Mrs. San- 
derson, the mind. The puir young man has something that presses sairly 
at his heart.” 

Mrs. Sanderson sighed; and Quiddy, now feeling assured of the ulti- 
mate success of his scheme, ventured a tender look at her. 


“Come, now, mak’ confidants of Mrs. Sanderson and me,” continued | 


the doctor; “just tell us what it is that distresses you. Remember we 
are your friends, so speak out.” 

Mrs. Sanderson interposed, and requested the doctor, for her sake, not 
to press him upon that 1 aoe least, for the present. 

“As you wull,” said MeSquills; ‘but remember, that though there 
be no bodily ailment just noo, I'll ne answer for what may come o’ it. 
The patient must be treated with the greatest care and attention, and 
kindness, and—But I say, my young friend, I’m told your fule enough 
re refuse your food. That musta’ be. Have you eaten ony thing to- 

ay?” 

Mrs. Sanderson answered for him, and described the “ nice, delicate lit- 
tle breakfast” with which she had supplied him. 

“ Wish-washy tea!’ exclaimed the doctor; “water bewitched! Is 
thet the breakfast to give a sick mon? Is it wi’ sic trash ye’d keep the 
body and soul o’ a mon thegither? I'll gar him swallow something a 
wee bit better than that for his dinner, or my name is not Archie Mc- 
Squills. How’s your — mon?” 
ea Fosse I feel as if I could come down and pick a bit,” replied 

uiddy. 

“You shall pick a bit,” said the doctor,“ but there'll be nae comin 
doon for you to-day. You must ha’ yourdinner sent up, and must tak’ it 
in bed—and V’ll just bring it to you mysel’.” 

“You shall, doctor,” said Mrs. Sanderson, “for J can’t persuade him 
to take his meals. And, doctor,’ continued she, “if you can make a 
dinner of hot roast goose and apple-pie, and put up with a tumbler of 
whisky-toddy afterwards, I should be glad of your company. This is 
my birth-day, and [ have asked a neighbor or two to come in the evening 
and eat the cold remains. Besides, you will be better able to look to poor 
Phineas.” 

“ There’s nae harm that I ken o’ in hot roast goose,” replied the doc- 
tor, “and mickle guid in whisky-toddy; so I’m e’en wi’ you, widow; 
but as a professional mon, I maun just tell you I canna, in conscience, 
recommend cold goose for supper: it’s the de’ils ain bairn for indiges- 
tion.”” And drawing in his breath, and emitting it again with a sound 
something between a hiss and a whistle, he added—* However, its ae’ 

comfort to think that what the neebors are like to see o’ the puir birdie 


cold, after Archie McSquills has looked at it hot and reeking from the five 
won't do them ony injury to fash about.” 

“But your patient, doctor?” said Mrs. Sanderson, with an air of 
concern. 

“T'll no conceal it,” replied the doctor, “he’s verra ill, but he'll be 

reatly better after he has had his dinner. Don’t you think so yoursel’,. 
eester Queddy ?” 

“Certain—sure of it, doctor,” replied the latter. 

“ And now, Meester Queddy, just gi’ me your hand.” 

Quiddy extended his hand, which MecSquills seized in his huge right 
fist, shaking it, and tightening his grasp at every pause in his speech, till 
the water streamed from poor Quiddy’s eyes. 

‘Meester Queddy,” said the doctor, gravely, “ ye’re verra ill—ye'll be 
a wee bit better for your dinner ;—but if—by to-morrow morning—I don’t 
mak’ ye as weel as ever ye were in your life—I’ll consent—to forfeit— 
my professional—reputation—Meester Queddy.”’ 

n the doctor and Mrs. Sanderson left the room, the former 
e door, and putting the key into his pocket. 
nst step home and get something that may be needfu’ for our puir 


ereu 
lockin 
“ rit j 


invalid,” said the doctor, “and be back again in guid time to pay my re- 

spects to the goose. And Janet—” 

He whispered something in the way of an instruction to Janet, which 
she promised punctually to obey. 

In due time the doctor returned; dinner was served, and he, the widow, 
and Janet, placed themselves at table—the visiter taking upon himself by 
far the largest share of the labor of making the goose “look remarkably 
fuilish,’”’ as he expressed it. 

Dinner ended, and the doctor having taken his last pull at a pot of 
Scotch ale, he rose, observing that it was now time to give “ Meester 
Queddy” his dinner, and desired Janet to follow upstairs with it. 

The condition of the invalid, who an hour in listening to the 
clatter of knives and forks (his impatiené@ aggravated by the tantalising 
odor of his favorite bird) may—to use a phrase which is none of the new- 
est—be better conceived than described. At length, greatly to his satis- 
faction, he heard the Seprecning footsteps of McSquills. His mouth 

| watered by anticipation of what he was about to enjoy. 

The doctor entered the room and took a seat. 

“ Weel, Meester Queddy, and how d’ye find yersel’ by this time, mon? 
I hope ye’re in condition to enjoy your dinner ?”’ 

* Dying for it, doctor,” eagerly replied Quiddy. 

“An angel of a godse!” exclaimed the doctor; “done to a turn, and 
the stuffing like a nosegay. Janet’s a brae lassie, and—but here she 
comes wi’ your dinner, so sit up in bed, mon, and prepare for it.” 
| Janet appeared, bringing with her a huge basin, covered with a plate, 
in which lay two rusks. 

“That's weel, Janet; put it on yonder table, bring the table to the bed 
side, and leave me alone wi’ my patient.” 

Janet did as she was told. At the same time McSquills took from his 
pocket a pill-box, and a phial filled with an ugly colored liquid, both of 
which he placed beside the basin. 

“What's that?” cried Quiddy, with mingled astonishment and horror, 
_ as the doctor removed the plate from the basin, and discovered about a 
quart of thin water-gruel. 

“Your dinner!” coolly replied doctor; “some nice wholesome 
water-gruel, without sugar or spice (for sic condiments would be bad for 
your complaint), and twa delicate wee rusks.” 

“ That my dinner?” said, or rather screamed, the famishing invalid. 

“Thae fuilish women!” said the doctor, not replying to this question, 
but deliberately stirring the gruel, “thae fuilish women! to gie’ a sick 
| bodie wishy-washy tea, when there’s siccan a jhing to be had as guid 
| comfortable gruel. Then, they’d ha’ gone as far wide o’ the mark the 
| ither way; they’d ha’ sent you Lord knows what oy of the goose, 
| whilk wud ha’ gone nigh tobe the death o’ you, if I had not providentially 
} 

i 





been here to prevent it. And noo, Meester Queddy, eat your dinner.” 

“Doctor! doctor!’ said Quiddy imploringly, “ don’t make me swallow 
that horrid stuff; I’m better, pret’ better, and feel my appetite returning.” 

“1 ken it weel, right weel,” said the doctor ; “TI just expacted to hear 
you say so: it is ane of the remarkable symptoms of your case. But 
this is aw ye’ll be gettin’ this blessed day, so lap it up, mon, lap it up.” 

“Oh, doctor!” continued Quiddy, “do you wish to kill me.” 

“Just the contrary,” replied the other; “I intend to cure you: T have 
staked my professional reputation upon making a sound man o’ ye by the 
morning, and I'll do it. Come, leave your wry faces and eat your gruel.” 
“It’s stuff I never could abide ; I can’t take it, and I won't,” said Quid- 

dy, resolutely. “ Anything but that I would have taken.” 

“Weel, weel,” said McSquills, “I can mak’ great allowance for the 
delicate stomach o’ a sick mon, so I have provided a little variety—a 
choice for you my guid friend.” 

He opened the pill-box, drew the cork from the phial, and added, 
“ Ye'll just please to swallow that three blue pills, and, to prevent their 
st.cking i’ your throat, here’s a black draught to wash ’em down wi’.”’ 

1Quiddy started up in the bed, and throwing himself on his knees, cried 
“Doctor McSquills—my dear doctor—listen to me—I’ll confess every 
thing to you—I’m not in the least—” 

* Meester Queddy,” said the doctor, putting his huge arm across the 








| 
| 
chest of the former, and throwing him down upon his back on the bed ; 
fen Meester Queddy, I have nothing to do wi’ your confessions ; I’m no a 
| parson, but a doctor. All I have to do is to cure you ; so—com 
your dinner, and quickly, for I want to go down to my whisky-toddy.” 
Quiddy was about to remonstrate, when McSquills, rising to his full 
‘ height, and grasping him by the shoulder, which he pressed till he made 
| the very tips of Quiddy’s fingers tingle, firmly and deliberately addressed 
| these words to him :— 
| “Hark ye, Meester Queddy, I’m no’ to be trifled wi’; [ am a profes- 
sional mon; you complained of being verra ill, and I was sent for to cure 
| you. I ken as weel as you do what ails you, and mickle better than you 
do how to treat your complaint. Noo—ye’ll tak’ either the gruel or the 
hysic before twa minutes are past—na mair—’’ He drew his watch from 
is fob, and held it in his hand—* or by St. Andrew, I swear, I'll just brak 
every bone i’ your bodie!” 
Resistance was in vain, so Quiddy set to with the best grace he could 
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to swallow the gruel (that being a little less repu 
the pills and the potion,) the doctor encouraging hi 
claming, “ ‘That’s right, mon, lap it wp, lap it up.” 

“ That’s my brae lad!” cried the doctor, who overlooked his patient till 
he had taken the last spoonful. “It’s half past four: I’m thinking ye'll 
no’ be wanting onything mair till supper-time—indeed, ye'll no’ get ony- 
thing mair if you should—so I'll pay you anither visit at half-past ten, 
Just before I go away; and { ha’ sonie hope that by the morning ye’ll be 
aw weel again. So nool’ll go down to my whisky-toddy.” 

Saying which, the doctor quitted the room, locked the door, and again 
put the key in his pocket. 

Having, with ludicrous gravity, assured the widow, in reply to her in- 
quiry concerning the “ poor sufferer” (which Janet seconded with her 
looks,) that he was so far out of danger that they need not “fash” them- 
selves about him, but, on the contrary, might make themselves perfectly 
easy and comfortable ; he proceeded to assist towards that desirable end 
by mixing for the party a jug of the promised beverage. Soon the ex- 
pected guests arrived ; and the Mee aay tape was terminated by supper, 
passed off merrily—the doctor being the life and soul of the company. 

Janet, indeed, contributed nothing to the general stock of mirth, and 
partook but little of it. In addition to her own personal grief, which was 
yet fresh at her heart, she was uneasy at Quiddy’s illness, of the reality 
of which she entertained not the slightest doubt; thinking (poor, simple- 
minded girl!) that it was no more possiblé for a person to act a deliberate 
lie, than to fell one. 

Now and then she approached Me Sqtills, and asked him in a whisper, 
whether she had not better go up and see if Phineas wanted anything; to 
which the doctor’s reply iarvasiablp was, “ Bide where ye are, lassie, and 
leave aw that to me.’ 

But how was it, during all this time, in the sick chamber? ) 
with six dismal hours before him—(for the doctor's resolute conduct an 
imperturbable manner had convinced him that he had no mercy to expect 
at his hands, or the abbreviation by even a poor five minutes of the peri- 
od appointed for his next visit}—(uidd , we say, had plenty of time for 
reflection, the result of which was a keen suspicion thet his masterly 
stratagem was a dead failure. He could scarcely doubt that the shrewd 
Scot had seen through the trick ; nor, when he heard the lady of his love 
joining in the loud and frequent lau zh below, was he without some disa- 
greeable misgivings that her lately-expressed eoncern for his indisposi- 
tion was about as genuine as that indisposition itself. 

As evening drew in, darkness added to the discomforts of his situation ; 
and when at length the clattering of knives, forks, and plates, intimate 
that preparations were afoot for supper, he could endure it no longer: the 
contrast of the pleasures and enjoyments of the party below with his own 
sufferin is now real sufferings—was intolerable. He bitterly repent- 
ed of his “amazing cleverness” which had led to consequences so miser- 
ably different from those upon which he had calculated, and resolved at 
once to confess his imposture and beg for mercy. With this intention be 
leapt out of bed, and set to thumping at the Renan | oreMT mf = 
Mrs. Sanderson, Janet, and the + vor hg to come and liberate him. But 
he thumped and called in vain. Enraged at this neglect, he redoubled 
the noise. After a time, he thought he heard some one coming up stairs. 
He paused to listen. It was Mec Squills. Mec Squills gave a gentle tap 
at the door, and, in an under-voice said— 

“ Meester Queddy—Meester Queddy—if you happen to be awake, this 
is to inform you that it is no’ but nine o’clock. I promised to bring you 
your supper at half past ten, and will keep my word to the varra minute. 

00, if you happen to be awake, take the advice o’ your friend and phy- 
seecian, and go patiently to sleep till then. I'll just assure you it will 
be aw the better for you. So, Sebing I mak myself intelligible, good 
night for the present—Meester Queddy.” 

Quiddy, who had already sufficient experience of the hopelessness (to 
say nothing of the danger) of refusing compliance with the advice of his 
hard-fisted “friend and physcecian,” “thought it both safest and best” 
to take his hint; so he sulkily threw himself down on his bed, and there 
lay “chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,” till his appointed sup- 

er time. 
. Punctual to the minute, at half-past ten, doctor Me Squills returned to 
his patient. He silently took his seat, and placed a lighted candle, to- 
gether with the fearful phial and pill-box, upon the table. 

“Weel, my guid friend, and how do you find yoursel’ by this time ?”’ 
was his first kind inquiry. 

Quiddy, who had resolved to try whether a change of tactics would 
tend to the amelioration of his unhappy condition, at once replied that he 
felt himself considerably better—pe ectly well, indeed, except that he 
was faint “for want of his wittles,”’ as he expressed it. 

“Exactly what I expected,” said Me Squills; and I’m happy to tell 
you that’s a varra favorable symptom, varra—one of the certain results o’ 
my system. Come, let me feel your pulse. Ha! it’s aw right, and I can 
tell exactly what your sensations are. In the first place, you feel—noo, 
dinna attempt to deceive me, but answer truly—you feel nae sort o’ incli- 
nation for siccan anither mess o’ gruel for your supper, as I gar’d you 
swallow for vour dinner?” 

“T could not even bear the sight of it, doctor,’ replied Quiddy shud- 
dering. . 

“ Anither o’ the results o’ my system, and a varra favorable symptom 

also. I’ve faye at: your supper accordingly. In the second place,” 

continued Me Squills, gravely, and still keeping his fingers on his pa- 

— pulse, “in the second place, you feel your appetite a wee bit im- 
roved. 

E “Vastly, doctor,” was the reply. 

“ Anither o° the results of my system, and a favorable symptom again. 
In short, Meester Queddy, you feel as if you could almost devour the 
hard egg, and the wee bit o’ dry toastee, and the cup o’ milk and water, 
that—and here comes Janet wi’ it. ‘That's weel, lassie; put it on the ta- 
ble, and ieave us. This is a better than gruel, ech, sir? Little 
by little we get on, you observe; and I have great hopes that to-morrow 
morning ye’ll just be weel enough to go doon and open the shop, and at- 
tend to your business, and mak’ as guid a breakfast as at ony time before 
your present alarming indisposition.” ; 

“ Doctor,” said Quiddy, (the tears forced from his eyes by vexation and 


ant to his taste than 
by occasionally ex- 


fess than be starved. 
deceived you, and—”’ 


Quiddy> 





disappointment,) “I’m well now, as well as ever I was in my life; and, if 


I’m to have nothing more than this till morning, I shall—” 

“Haud your tongue, mon, haud your tongue; wud ye have me be the 
death o’ ye by overloading your stomach ona sudden! Slow and sure, 
Meester Queddy. Plague, mon! wud ye pretend to know better than 
the doctor what's guid for yourcomplaint? ‘This is all I shall allow you 
ean so come, sir, choose your supper, and quickly, for it’s getting 
ate. 

These words the doctor accompanied with a significant glance at the 
phial and pill-box. 

Quiddy, as a last hope, roared out, “ Doctor, doctor, I had better con- 

pe notill; I have been well from the first; [ have 


“ Nae, nae, mon, dinna insist upon that, if you have ony regard for your 
personal comfort, or I'll no’ leave youa whole bone i’ your skin, e’en were 
they all made of iron pokers. You are acute bairn, Meester Queddy, but 
not quite siccan a conjurer as to deceive old Archie McSquills. So comeg 
quick, to your supper.” 

It was evident to Quiddy that his medical adviser would take no denial ; 
so of the choice of delicacies presented to him, he decided for—we need 
hardly say not those of the doctor’s own preparing. 

Having waited till Quiddy had finished his meal—a work that required 
no very te. time— 

“ That's weel,’’ said the doctor, rising, and taking up the candle. “ And 
noo, Meester Queddy, let me once more remind you, [have undertaken to 
cure you of y et aa ailment by to-morrow morning. I shall pay fon 
a visit at nine o’clock; and if I find that my present system is too mild by 
itself, | shall back it wi’ a leetle pheesicking, bleeding, and blistering, and 
we shall see what virtue there is in that. So, guid night, and pleasant 
dreams to you—Meester Queddy.”’ 

The doctor reported progress to the widow, and delivered to her the key 
of the invalid’s door, which he had locked “for fear,’ as he gravely ex- 

pressed himself, “for fear the puir fellow should walk i’ the night, and 

Ip himself at the cupboard, to the manifest detriment o’ my system ;’’— 
adding, “ and if, after the hint I ha’e gi’en him of the leetle variety | in- 
tend in my treatment of his case, 1 don’t find him weel enough i’ the morn 
ing to eat my old boots for his breakfast rather than undergo it, (ll consent 
to pass for a quack aw the rest o’ my life. And se guid night, widow;— 
guid night, lassie.” 

Quiddy wasa young gentleman of exquisite sensibility—a “man of 
feeling ;’* and had there been no other human creature in the world besides 
himself, he might have been called, in the most extensive sense of the word, 
a philanthropist—a lover of all mankind. But, unluckily for his claim to 
that title, matters were not so ordered; there were millions in the world 
besides Phineas Quiddy; and as the range of his sympathies was limited 
to a circle so small as to admit within it nobody but Phineas Quiddy him- 
self—no fault of his, perhaps—we may be justified, under these circum- 
stances, in setting him down as a thoroughly selfish fellow. 

How intense, therefore, upon this occasion, was his sympathy with hint. 
self—how acutely he felt the— But, as we entertain no respect for those 
tastes which delight in the description of suffering, whether mental or bo-~ 
dily, wound up to the highest pitch of human endurance, we will net gra- 
tify them by detailing the sufferings of Quiddy during another long night of 
privation and unrest—they being aggravated by vexation to think that he 
was the dupe and the victim of his own clever contrivance. 

At seven o'clock, Janet knocked at his door. She was the bearer of an 
inquiry from Mrs. Sanderson, whether he was anything better, and a re- 
commendation from the considerate old lady that, if not, he would keep 
his room for another day—she undertaking, with the assistance of Janet, 
to get through the business of the shop. But Quiddy was happy to in- 
form them that he was so well, that he should be quite ashamed to put 
either of them to so much trouble ; and declared that, if Janet would un- 
lock the door, he would be down stairs in that short period of tine whicle 
he graphically designated “a jiffy.” Janet, accordingly, did unlock 
the door, and Quiddy dressed himself and descended to his duties. 

When breakfast was ready, Mrs. Sanderson came down, and took her 
place at the table. Quiddy being called, entered the room, and (looking 
pale, haggard, and exceedingly sheepish,) slunk, or we might almost say 
shrunk, into his chair. 

“ Phineas,” said the old woman, “Im glad to see you down again.— 
Considering what you have suffered, you are looking charmingly, I de- 
clare. There is a bit of broiled bacon for you; if you feel yourself well 
enough to pick it a bit, do;’ adding, with a sneer, “if not, there is more 
gruel in the house, my dear.” 

Phineas, confused and abashed, mumbled something which was receiy- 
ed as an intimation of his preference for the former; and instantly upon 
its being placed before him, he attacked it with a vigor that proved, that 
whatever might have been the case with respect to his illness, his hunger 
was not feigned. 

As the clock struck nine, faithful to his promise, there was Doctor Mc 
Squills. Just bobbing his head by way of salutation, but saying nothing, 
he drew from his pockets, and displayed on the table, a case of lancets, 
three large phials neatly wrapped in paper, a box of pills, and two blisters 
of ample dimensions, the very sight of which caused Mr. Quiddy to feel 
a tingling all over his chest and shoulders. 

“And noo, Meester Queddy, how do you feel yoursel’ by this 
time 7” " 

“ Well, sir, gnite well,” eagerly replied the other, and trembling from 
head to foot; “I have no need of any of that ’ere.’’ ‘ 

“I'm right glad o’ it,’ said the doctor, “for it saves me some trouble 
and yoursel’ no little inconvenience. You see I am true to my word, and 
prepared for the worst. And yet,’’ continued he, drily, and taking up one 
of the blisters, “I’m just thinking that for fear of a relapse, there'd be nae 
muckle harm, but on the contrary, some possible guid, m—" 

Quiddy interrupted the doctor, by assuring him in the most positive 
terms, that there was nothing of that kind to be apprehended, for that the 
kind and skilful treatment he had already received at his hands had made 
a man of him again; and in this opinion he was supported by Mrs. San- 
derson, who expressed her opinion that Phineas, having made a tolerable 
breakfast, had no further need of his assistance. 

“ Aw the better, aw the better—for the patient, I mean,” replied Mc 
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Squills; and whilet epeaking, he quietly replaced his various remedies in 


poc 
* And noo, Meester » I’ve to say that I’m mightily puzzled 
aboot the nature of cae I never met with the like o’t in 
the whole course of my experience. But it has this point about itin com- 
with the sma’ ; that, as I flatter mysel’ I have worked it radical- 
p Rae o’ your system, ye’ll be no likely to be taking it again in a hurry. 
; ra eo iter Bg 
ith eget to the widow, and a nod to Janet, Doctor McSquills de- 
parted ; and the chapfallen lover proceeded to his avocations behind the 
counte 


r. 

“I think we have cured him of his foolery of dying for love. of his grand- 
mother,’ muttered the widow, as Quiddy left the room; and he, who 
heard the words, made up his mind from that moment, to abandon the 
pursuit, and never to repeat the experiment. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Some months had now passed away, during which the members of this 
interesting family (whatever might have been their real and individual 
feelings) conducted themselves towards each other precisely as they had 
done previously to Quiddy’s unsuccessful declaration to Mrs. Sanderson. 

Disappointed in his matrimonial scheme of increasing his possessions, 
Quiddy applied himself with redoubled activity to business ; more par- 
ticularly to that portion of it—by far the larger and more profitable one 
email iecliend in assisting his needy friends and neighbors with small 
toans of money. Of this Mrs. Sanderson was ignorant, as her late hus- 
band had been; and it being Quiddy’s own original invention, he thought 
himself justified in keeping the profits of it entirely to himself. Those 
profits were now not inconsiderable ; for as the means of our capitalist 
increased, he extended the sphere of his financial operations, and enlarged 
their amount. He would lend, at fair legal interest, fifty—nay, such was 
__ his benevolence! even a hundred pounds toa small esman in distress, 

requiring nothing more than a —— of property worth thrice as much, 
for his security, and (what he called) a dowser for the use of his money. 
This dowser, or douceur, was made to vary with circumstances, from 
twenty to thirty 4 cent; and it must be said, in Quiddy’s commenda- 
tion, that he seldom bargained for more—unless he thought he could 
get it. 

Including his share of the stock of rappee and pigtail, oung /Quiddy, 
who had had the good fortune to begin the world with nothing, might aoe 
be set down as worth a round thousand pounds—full double the value of 
all the earthly possessions of his predecessor after forty years of foolish 
equitable trading. _ 2 

When Law, P nysic, and Divinity are all at once busy about a house, 
it is pretty clear that something uncomfortable is going on therein. So 
was it at Widow Sanderson’s. The old lady, who for several weeks had 
been confined to her room, and the last three of them to her bed, received 
visits, on the same evening, from her doctor, her attorney, end the parson 
of the parish. Yet was there no immediate danger; for Dr. Mc Squills 
had assured her that she might linger on for months—taking care, how- 
ever, like a cautious prognosticator, to hedge his opinion with the trifling 
ep rea that she might go out like the snuff of a candle. Un- 

er these circumstances the patient thought it prudent to be prepared at 
all points for the worst; so she sent for her lawyer, Mr. Grubb, to set her 
mind at ease touching her worldly affairs ; and, having dismissed him, de- 
voted the remainder of the evening to matters of a still graver importance 
with the Reverend Job Fag, curate of the parish. 

As the lawyer was descending the stairs to give place to the divine, he 
was invited by Quiddy into the little back-parlor. 

“ Walk in, Mr. Grubb, will you ?”’ said Quiddy. 

The lawyer made no reply, but entered. 

“ Yotand me haven't had a chat for a very long time,” said Quiddy. 

« No,”’ said Grubb, drily. 

* Come—sit down, Mr. Grubb,” said Quiddy, taking a seat, and point- 
“ing to a chair on the opposite side of the fire-place ; “sit down; sitting is 
quite as cheap as standing.” - 

This observation was accompanied with a small chuckle, indicating the 
consciousness of the speaker that he had uttered a witticism. Yet was 
it not utterly destitute of meaning; for had the difference of position put 
Mr. Quiddy to one-tenth part of a farthing’s expense, he would have al- 
lowed his visitor to remain standing for a fortnight—unless indeed (upon 
his favorite principle “never to give nothing for nothing’) something 
might be gained, or some point carried, by means of it. 

For a few moments the parties set in silence, each bent forward with 
his rae on his knees, and vacantly gazing at the fire. At length, thus 
Quiddy :— 


“1 say, Mr. Grubb—you’ve been a long time§closeted with the old | 


?oman.” 

“Yes,” replied Grubb, without the slightest change of countenance or 

sture. 

“s All about her temporary affairs, eh ?” continued Quiddy. 

“Temporal,” said the lawyer, in a tone of correction, but still gazing 
at the fire. 

«“ Well—yes—that’s what I mean: her temporal affairs, eh !” 

“ Yes,” replied Grubb. 

* Ah !—making her will, eh?” said the inquirer. 

-“No,” was the tt GF 

+ “ What!” exclaimed Quiddy, “not make her will! Why, you don’t 
mean to let her make such a fool of herself as to take and die testa- 
ment.” 

“ Entestate,’ said Grubb, somewhat peevishly. 

«“ Aye—yes—you know what I mean. But she a’n’t a-going to die with- 
out making a will; is she, Mr. Grubb?” This was uttered in an implo- 
ring and anxious tone. 

** No,” replied Grubb. 


“Then it’s high time she should make it: suppose she should go off 


m the night?” exclaimed the considerate Quiddy. “ You know I a’n’t 
no relation, and nobody has been more kinder to her than me. Don't go, 
don’t, Mr. Grubb,” eagerly cried Quiddy to his visitor, who was about to 
wise: “stay till Mr. Fag is gone, and then go up to the poor creetur again. 
What can he be so long about?) One would think he never means to 


come down. Why can’t he as well come to-morrow? It's very - 
ing of him to be a-bothering the poor soul, when a little sleep rt 
her ;, and if she sho d go off sudden, poor dear, I’m sure it will 

my heart. Now do to her as soon as he’s and get her 
to make a will mnalabaasden’s et ‘her rest till she has done it—now, do 
go—won't you, Mr. Grubb ?” 


“No,” replied Grubb. 

Again there was a short silence, which was broken by a sudden excla- 
mation from ~~ 

s a say—Mr. Grubb—why—perhaps she has made a will already,eh ?"’ 

“ Yes. 

Quiddy, greatly relieved by this information, emitted a long breath, and 
then inquiringly said— 

Pat rae you have never been alone with her, here, since the old man 

« No,’ said Grubb. 

“Then she must have been at vour house about it, eh? And yet,” 
continued ee waiting for the monosyllabic reply of the 
nec a yet she has been out of this house only once since 

A light suddenly burst upon his mind; and clapping his hands to- 
gether, he said— 

“Then that was it: the day she went out in a hackney-coach, and I 
couldn’t make out the why or the wherefore of it. Well, I'm glad she 
has made a will, for y could have slaved more than me for her, or 
have made her more comfortable.—Mr. Grubb ?” 

“Well?” said Grubb, still maintaining the same dry, inexpressive 
tone. 

“ You know I’m no relation,’’ continued the other; “and, as I said be- 
fore, I’ve been uncommon kind and attentive to her —Ahem!—In course 
she set me down for summut, eh 1” 

Mr. Grubb hesitated for a moment, as in doubt whether or not, by a re- 
ply, he should be betraying the confidence reposed in him as a prathesion- 
alman. But he compromised the question with his conscience by aslight 
affirmative nod. 

“ And—and she hasn’t made no alteration in the will since?’ asked 
Quiddy, with some hesitation. 

“ None,” eg rubb. 

A gleam of satisfactiontshot across Quiddy’s countenance, which was 
unperceived by the lawyer, for the on that he was still looking at the 
fire. The former drew a long sigh, and said— 

“ Well—the poor old ’oman’s sufferings have been very great, and the 
sooner she’s relieved from ’em, now, the better. I’m sure it would be a 
mercy to the poor creetur if she was taken off this blessed night; and if 
she’s left to herself, bless her! she'll go off as quiet as a lamb.” 

There was, now, a silence of some minutes’ duration. Both parties 
seemed to be immersed in thought. What might be occupying the mind 
of Mr. Grubb, or if anything at all, is nothing to our purpose: he might 
have been in that delightful state of dreamy abstraction which fire-gazin 
so frequently begets; watching the rise and fall of mountains, towers, an 
castles, and the formation and disappearance of all manner of animals 
which the earth owns, has shown, or never will produce. But the other 
was evidently debating with himself a matter of deep importance. It was 
a question of eapense, and whether (as a friend of our’s, a gallicised Eng- 
lishman, would say,) “ the yeu would vaut the chandelle ; when, having 
carried it in the affirmative, though by a very small majority of his own 
inclinations, he startled the attorney from his reverie by a heavy slap on 
the knee, saying— 

“Come, I say, Mr. Grubb, it’s a cold night; what say you to a drop of 
summut warm and comfortable ?’’ And this he uttered with the sudden 
and desperate energy with which one plunges into a cold bath ona frosty 
morning lest his resolution should fail by delay. 


The unexpectedness, as well as the acceptable character of the invita- 
tion, warmed the monosyllabic attorney into the delivery of what, from 
him, seemed an oration ; and he replied—returning his inviter the familiar 
slap on the knee— : 

“TI say ‘ Yes, with all my heart, Mr. Quiddy.” ; 

We must here explain a point in the character of Mr. Grubb. From 
the style of his conversation (if such it may be termed) up to this mo- 
ment, it will be assumed that he was a man encessnent, cautious in his 
talk; and so, indeed, he was, or rather strove to be. For aware of his 
own infirmity—a dangerous one for a person of his profession—a love of 
hearing the rattle of his own tongue, which infirmity had sometimes be- 
trayed him into saying more concerning the affairs of his clients than 
might be to their advantage, he never, at the outset of a conversation, al- 
lowed himself the use of two words if he could contrive that one should 
serve his purpose. But the offending organ, like a rusty post-horse, 
would warm into speed as it proceeded on its journey, and leave prudent 
resolutions behind. Add to which—and he was by no means singular in 
this—Grubb would sometimes divulge a secret merely to show his own 
importance as the depositary of it. 

“ Then what shall it be, Mr. Grubb?” inquired the host; “though I’ve 
nothing but gin to give you” —forgetting a small quantity of brandy and 
hollands (both more costly materials) on the same shelf with it. 

The choice pr Re being by no means perplexing, Grubb, without 
hesitation, replied—* Gin.” 

Quiddy took from roe the spirit chosen by the attorney, to- 
gether with a couple of glasses, and placed them upon the table. He 
next transferred the kettle of water from the hob to the fire, observing, as 
he resumed his seat— 

“T don’t take sugar myself, but that’s no rule for you, Mr. Grubb :”’ 
adding in a tone which clearly indicated towards which side of the 
question he hoped the taste of his guest might incline—“so if you like 
any, why— 

rf Yes.” replied Grubb, “and if you please, Mr. Quiddy, I should like 
a slight squeeze of lemon at the same time.’’ 

This “liking” was an extra which Quiddy had not contemplated, and 
was the less agreeable to him forasmuch as it occasioned a positive and 
visible disbursement. eo : ; 

“J haye not got such a thing in the house,” said Quiddy; * but— 
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Gone. EM send my shopboy out on purpose to buy one for you—eh, Mr. 


Mr. Q. nation waited long enough for Mr. G. to say “ No” fifteen times 
over, and Mr. G. not acoemennens him with the desired refusal, but 
only twidzling the fire with the tip of the poker; Mr. Q. reluctantly drew 
some half-pence from his pocket, and despatched his shopbhoy for what 
he considered the superfiuous luxury. 

We must here apologize for Mr. Quiddy’s calling his ay oy shop- 
boy. This was no singular vulgarism on the part of our hero, for inthose 
days it was a common practice to designate such a functionary by neither 
more nor loss than that very term. In these more refined times, he would 
probably be called the “ young gentleman of the emporium,” or described 

y some other circumlocutory phrase, equally elegant, and as little likely 
to wound his feelings : as in the puff-advertisement of an Oxtord-street 
haberdasher, which is now lying before us, we are told that “ there are 
_ nearly forty ladies and geatlemen on the establishment, dressed uniformly 

in black j, a8 arrangement which gives an air of great respectability to the 
concern.” In Quiddy’s early time—that is to say, in the days of good 
King George. che Third, purveyors of tape and bobbin would these simply 
been styled, shopmen pe shopwomen, nor have felt themselvesin the slight- 
est degree offended by the appellation. To say nothing about the “ ladies,” 
it must be consoling to the younger sons of the English nobility and 
gentry to learn that (the other liberal professions being over-stocked,) 
re is now a refuge for “ gentlemen” behind the haberdashers’ coun- 
ter.—O T'emp— But the exclamation is worn thread-bare, so we’ll “ none 
on’t.”” 

To proceed. The requisite materials being collected, each party 
“ brewed” for himself ; the attorney—if any meaning might be extracted 
from Quiddy’s compressed lips, as he anxiously watched the operations 
of his guest—the attorney making his own glass unmercifully stiff. 

Whilst they were sipping their first glass, Quiddy ae many side- 
questions to Grubb touching the widow’s will, all of which meant, “ How 
much has she left me?’ It was a clear case of pumping : and the attor- 
ney knew enough of his entertainer to be aware that his hospitality was 
intended as a bribe for the betrayal of the secret. But Grubb resolved, 
like a high principled attorney as he was,not to compromise his character 
for secreey and discretion—for one glass of gin punch. Yet at the same 
time, he thought it would be hardly fair to trespass further on Quiddy’s 
liberality—to accept a fee, as it were—and perform no service in return : 
_ besides, sooner or later, probably within a few hours, Quiddy would obtain 

the desired information as a matter of course, and without incurring the 
shghtest obligation to him for it. He therefore resolved to make a merit o 
party disclosing the nature of the testament. 

“ Mr. Quiddy,” he began—his tongue thawed by the comfortable liquid 
which he had imbibed—* Mr. Quiddy, it is clear to me, although you 
don’t come at once, and distinctly, to the point, that you wish me to in- 
struct, or inform, or acquaint you in what mode, or form, or manner Mrs. 
Sanderson has eooaed of her worldly effects. Now really Mr. Q., you 
ought to be aware that I, her professional, her confidential triend, cannot, 
with any degree of—I say I cannot, as you must be aware—” 

As he uttered these words he slowly slid his empty glass away from 
him to a distant part of the table, as if intending to dispense with its 
further services ; when Quiddy, affecting a tone of jovial hospitality, 


“Come, Mr. Grubb—come—yes—now, do—a little drop more—just a 
little, eh!” 

To this invitation Grubb only replied by slowly drawing his glass 
back again, and filling it to the brim with a mixture “ more potent 
than the first:” and whilst so employed, he resumed his exordium—but 
with a scarcely perceptible, though important, variation of two or three 
little words :— 

“ As I was about to say, Mr. Q., that althouSh you must be aware that 
as Mrs. Sanderson’s confidential friend | ought not to comply with your 
wish, yet out of friendship and regard for you, I will trust you with 
the—’ 


At this moment, Janet, who, after some days of close attendance upon 
Mrs. Sanderson, had taken sarenege of the visits of Mr. Fag, and the attor- 
ney, to go out and get what she called “ a mouthful of fresh air,” returned 
and entered the room ; for which interruption the amiable Quiddy in his 
heart wished the poor girl where the air is supposed to be not of the most 
refreshing. Janet, with a faint smile, nodded to Quiddy and dropped a 
courtesy to Grubb, whofacknowledged the salutation with a “ How d’ye 
do, Miss Janet!” 

“ Miss, indeed!” muttered Quiddy; and he continued aloud, and in 
a surly tone—* You must go down to the kitchen just now, d’ye hear ? 
me and Mr. Grubb is engaged, and Mr. Fag is still up stairs with the old 
‘oman.” 

But just then Mr. Fag descended and took his leave of the oceupants 
of the parlor: whereupon Janet, with another smile to the tobacconist 
and courtesy to the lawyer, betook herself to the bed-room of the in- 


“ But, I say, Mr. Grubb,” said Quiddy (who had been startledgthough 
searccly knowing why, by the title bestowed upon Janet,) “I say ; that 
girl is only our servant girl: why did you call the girl Miss ?”’ 

“Mr. Quiddy,” said the attorney, motioning to the former to draw his 
chair closer to him—* Mr. Quiddy, —— —— ——.” 

Now as the cautious attorney put his lips close to the ear of his confi- 
dant and spoke in low whispers, we are unable, with one exception, to 
repeat a syllable of his communications, and are therefore left to draw 
our own inferences concerning them from Quiddy’s exclamations, which 
were delivered in somewhat a louder tone, 

“ __. __— —— rieher than one would have thought,” said Grubb. 

“ Poor dear old soul! she'll be an angel in heaven !” saie Quiddy, put- 
ting his pocket-handkerchief to his eyes, as if shedding tears. 

as ee ee? whispered Grubb. 

“ Who'd ha’ thought it!” exclaimed Quiddy, dropping his handkerchief 
upon his knees.”’ 
_ +,’ continued Grubb. 

“You don’t say so!”’ exclaimed Quiddy, moistening his lips, which had 
suddenly become parched. : 

4 — ns =e,’ was the next communication of Grubb. 


es 
—— 


° 


ng artful young husey!’’ cried Quiddy, clenching his hands and bit- 
ing his lips. 
“In eonciecion, — — —,” whispered Grubb. 

“ The cursed old hag! Old Nick will have the roasting of her!” ex- 
claimed Quiddy, striking the table with his clenched fist, and with such 
force as to make the very glasses leap with astonishment. 

“ And now you know all about it, Mr. Quiddy,” said the attorney, swal- 
lowing the remainder of his second glass of gin-punch, and removing the 
kettle from the fender on to the fire. 

Quiddy took, or scemed to take, no notice of this intelligible transfer; 
but, rising, re laced the gin and sugar, together with the remains of the 
lemon, in the little corner cupboard. ; 

“Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Grubb, locking at his watch; “ near 
eleven o’clock! Well, now, really I must go.” 

“As you please; the best friends must part,’ said Quiddy, with a 
forced attempt at jocularity. 


So, without another word, he took up the candle, led Mr. Grubb to the 
door, and wished him good night. 

The guest having departed, the amiable host betook himself to bed. 
For some hours he lay, or rather tossed about, revolving in his mind the 
information he had received from the attorney, alternately muttering, at 
each change of position, “Cursed old hag!”—*“Artful young hussy!” A 
plan of proceeding at length occurred to him, of the success of which he 
ge a tn sa i are ‘ 

“Whata am I,” thought he, “ not to have thought of. that before ! 
Why it’s all one and the same thing; yet here have I sed fretting myself 


till I’m almost—yaw'!—yaw!” And after three or four preparatory 
yawns, he slept. : 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“Wextt, Janet,” said Quiddy, in a tone of unusual kindness, as, on the 
following morning, the former took her seat at the breakfast-table— 
“ Well, Janet, and how is the old ’oman by this time.” ' 

“She is fast asleep, or I should not have quitted her bedside; but I 
fear it will soon be over with her,’ replied Janet, in a melanchol tone. 

“If you'd got as much feeling, Janet, as I have,” said Quiddy, “you'd 
say the sooner the better for the poor creetur, for she has been a great 
WOT Bar whist there's 1 there's habs, it Q 

“But whilst there’s life there’s hope, Mr. Quiddvy”—(somehow id- 
dy did not like the Mister)—* and should the poor see recover, as a 
she may— 

“She’s past praying for,” said Quiddy; “and, at her age, to go a-lin- 
gering on in pain—it cuts me to the heart to think on it. Ah! I’m sure 
it’s anything but a blessing to have such tender feelings.” And as he 
put his handkerchief to his eyes he sighed deeply. 

“Well, Providence knows best,” said Janet; “yet, after all, perhaps, 
it would be ‘a mercy if—” 

“Mercy? in course it would,” said Quiddy, e erly taking up the 
word ; “the greatest of mercies. I dare say Doctor Me Squills wih being 
in a pretty long bill as it is; and to pay him any more would be only like 
throwing good money after bad, as we say in trade.” 

The latter part of this observation Janet did not attend to, for fanc ing 
she heard a stir in Mr. Sanderson’s room she ran up stairs. Finding, 
however, that the old woman still slept, she returned to her breakfast. 

For some minutes both parties were silent. During this brie‘finter- 
val Quiddy was considering how he might draw from Janet a point of in- 
formation which he considered to be material to the plan_of proceeding 
alluded to at the conclusion of the peeeies chapter. Ingenuousness 
was a quality of the very existence of which he was ignorant; and, him- 
self possessing not one particle of it, itis not to be wonderedigt that he 
thought it impossible to elicit the truth by a straightforward question. 
As we have before observed, he was proud to think himself cunning— 
cute: he saw no “cleverness” in a direet proceeding : any fool wishing 
to know the time of day could ask, simply, What’s o’clock? but he 
would hardly rely on the information unless obtained by some tortuous 
mode of inquiry. Truth might, for him, for ever sleep at the bottom of 
her well unless he could contrive a crooked rope wherewith to draw her 
out. 

Now, upon the present occasion, he wished to know whether Janet was 
acquainted with the nature of Mrs. Sanderson’s will, and had he said 
“ Janet, are you acquainted with the nature of Mrs. Sanderson’s will vr 
Janet would infallibly have ne ae “Yes” or “No,” as the truth might 
have been. But, in that case, both question and answer being direct and 
simple, he would have doubted the girl’s veracity. The ’cute young to- 
bacconist therefore thus proceeded :— 

“I say, Janet, you’re a—you’re the—*hat’s to say, you’re a great favo- 
rite of Mr. Grubb’s, arn’t you 1” 

“Not that I know of,” replied Janet. 

“ Yes—no—what I mean is, he’s a great favorite of your’s ?” continued 

uiddy. 
ve not seen enough of him for that,’’ replied Janet. 

“ To be sure—exactly so—but you have talked to him sometimes, when 
he has come here, eh ?’ 

“T have talked to him, certainly.” 

“ In course,” continued Quiddy, “for without talking how could you 
have asked him how the old ’oman has left her trifle of property, eh, Ja- 

? 


et?’ 
This infallible inquiry, as Quiddy considered it, he accompanied with 
a knowing look, al a thrust of his forefinger at Janet’s elbow. 

Janet’s cheek was instantly suffused with No: that won’t do: 
“cheek suffused” is proper only to delicate young ladies of fashion—to 
heroines of the fragile-form order: touching a tobacconist’s little maid-of- 
all-work we must simply say that at this question Janet colored up to 
the very eyes; and with an expression of indignation she cried— 

“ And has Mr. Grubb dared to say that I have been so base as to pry in- 
to my kind mistress’s affairs 1” fs 

“ Why—hem—no,” said Quiddy, startled by this little burst of anger— 
“ no ; he didn’t say so ; besides you had no need to ask him, after he had 
told you all about the matter himself.” 

« Did Mr. Grubb say dhat?” inquired Janet, emphatically. 

“ No I can’t say he did,” stammered the other, taken aback by the girl’s 
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— questions ; “ for Le daly es oe what ate bee een the 
use is telling: when - a8 y asked—1 méan—that’s to 
say, when you pe ary it all from the old ‘oman herself ?” 

“ Whoever told youthat, has told bass whatis falss,” said Janct. “ Do 
you think)Mrs. Saunderson would tall her private affairs to a poor servant 
maid like:me? or that I should be so ungrateful to her as to try to worm 
myself into them ? Whowas it that told you otherwise, Mr. Quiddy ?” 

» Quiddy, when, with the soul .and ‘spirit of an ‘Old-Bailey attorney, he 
‘commenced his. sneaking cross-examination of Janet, fixed his cunning 
little grey eyes upon her,the better to detect any evasion on her part ; 

but, quaking beneath her honest gaze, he diverted them towards the fire. 
To the last questionhe made ao reply ; and, after a pause, Janet repeated 
it in precisely the same words, but with stronger emphasis. 

,* Why,’ replied he, erossing one leg over the other, and raking the 
cinders from beneath the bars of the grate with the point of his shee— 
“ yhy I—I can't positively say a y told me, but—but—a—” 

“ But you F cere! suspect ine capable of such conduct, and have there- 

fore put ail these questions in order to try me.” 
se words she uttered in a toue which was akin to the countenance 
of the ghost of Haalet’s father, “ it being’more in sorrow than in anger.” 

Lor’! no,” said he ; “ how can you think such a thing ? Janet 7?” 

“ Then why all those questions 1” 

P ed to:find a satisfactory reason, he at length stammered out— 

“ Why, one must talk about something, you: know.” : : 

Still was his dirty mind not altogether satisfied ; still-did he entertain 

+ doubta of the truth of what he had drawn from Janet by his wonder- 
’eute, clever method of framing his questions. He'therefore did at 
' seus Anet prisich he had much better have at ‘first, and, turning tow- 
s her, said— 
“ Janet, do you know anythingZabout the contents of the old 'oman’s 
“ No,” replied:Janet, looking him ‘full im the face—as was indeed her 
_invariable custom, whether when speaking toany one, or when spoken to. 
‘“ Then don’t you know nothing, in no way, not in the least, how she 

; hee [eh peecreneeer? ” 


, re she. 

Juct then Mrs. Sanderson rang her bell, and Janet left the room to at- 
tend to the summons-—for a minute wondering what Quiddy could mean 
by those very odd questions, and, presently (absorbed in attentions to her 
mistress) forgetting all about them. , 

.-Thereis something in, simple trath which will not be resisted : it will 
compel its way into minds the most unwilling to receive it ; and an-un- 
adorned “ Yes”? or “ No,” coming in honesty abd sincerity from the heart, 
ig.a.match, nay a:master, for the most dextrous and refined sophistry that 
by ingenuity can invent. Thus, ‘in the t instance, the simple 
“ No” of Janct satisfied even the nasty suspicious mind of Quiddy him- 

galt Wens she knew no more about the matter which the attorney had con- 
fided to him on the previous evening, than that -know-nothing gentleman 
80 seaed to—th 


ecard ap e in the Moon. 
* That'll do; all’s right; «mine’s the plan !” thought ey, ees 
his hands in token of satisfaction, and proceeding to his place behind the 
counter. “ All’s right, and P’ll bring her to settle matters, as'soon as I can 
gether alone this evening, for fear—"’ 

Here his,t hts were interrupted by the entrance of a customer ; so 
that what it was he feared, that brought him to the resolution of precipita- 
ting matters, as also what those matters exactly were, must, for a short 
ei » remain subject for guessing to such as may think it worth their trou- 

e. 


Irv <inasdiin deleak datiie ebvuing of dhorenesiidayin tihtch 
T, now Bix 0" on the evening o same day on whic 
the aeeeton we have just related, occurred ; uently, not four- 
and-twenty hours, be it remembered, since Mr. Grubb made certain dis- 
closures to Quiddy touching Mrs. Sanderzon’s will. 
lanet Gray. was kneeling at one side of the dead: women's bed, sobbing 
ly; Phineas Quiddy, groaning, or rather grunting, was kneeling at 
; rs : ; 

“Come, come, Janet.girl,”’ said Dr. MeSquills, kindly, “ wailing will 
never bring back the dead. Come, rise, my guid Lassie, and when you 
pave den what, is proper for the present, get you tobed.  Afterso many 
watchful nights you have needof-rest, I'll be bound for it.” 

ly raised her from the; ground. “She bent herself over the body 

. OF lerson, with her arms abouther ueck,and her lips to her cold 

eee der Vo tne, endicbreg bevepcsrauetaneraeekin dorks 

_ AY, Im prayer, . nN. rising, wiping eyes, she turned to the doctor 
tae calmly said,—* Now, what’sto be eone; air?” 

, Dector MeSquills having: her some brief instructions, desired 

Quiddy to follow him out of the room ; whereupon the latter made de- 

monstrations of the most violent grief, declaring’ thatthe depiorable event 

would break his, heart—that it: would be the death of him—that he should 

soon follow his dear friend—that—that, at any rate it was impossible to 

tear himself from herside. 

“ You had better do what the doctor desires,’ said Janet in a melan- 
ancholy tone. 

To this recommendation Quiddy paid ‘no attention ; but the doctor, 
we. probably estimated his sorrow at its ‘trae value, Fes putting one of 
his uge hands under Quiddy’s arm, raised him from the ground and led 

m to the door, saying, “ Meester Queddy, it’ll just please you to do 
as I’m telling. you.”’ 

When they were in the room below, McSquills inquired whether 
the old lady had left a will? 

“ Will 7” dolefally ejaculated  Quiddy. 

“Has Mrs. Sanderson left a will ?” ed the doctor. 

i. —_< a will? why—a—how should | know ?” innocently inquired 

e other, 

“ How, mon ? 7 ye’re a partner in the business, and—” 

“A third shire in the profits; but as I never expectod anything from 
the r dear soul, in course 1—” 

“That's nae to the purpose : has she left a will?” reiterated, the doc- 
tor, somewhat angrily. 


“Not that I’ve seen,” artfully replied Quiddy. 


Then you maun go instantly and apprise Mr. Grubb of the melan' 
abuly weed It’s c¢ he aioies s the old lady may h stale he 
structions requiring imm>diat> att2ntion.”’ 

“ll go the first thing in the morning, doctor.” 

; ' = a ye Pole Pa A to a ag an die 4 

‘0, doctor, not you,” sui , eagerly ; very in- 

stant.” Rag egy these words, he took his hat from a ae and clipped 
itu is head. 

That's weel—guid night—I’ll call again to-morrow.” 

or doctor departed, and the hat of Mr. Phineas Quiddy was replated 
u og. 

PPh +a Seite that passed between this moment and the appearance of 
Jan2t s2emed to the impatient Quiddy an aE. Once, in the course of 
that time, there was a knock at the street door, and Quiddy started in 
alarm lest it should be the attorney, whose visit at this juncture ht 
very materially derange his plans. But his alarm was groundless, — Still 
as the evening was not very far advanced, there was danger of the ‘pleas- 
ure of a visit from him ; so, as soon as Janet entered toe Quiddy 
suggested the propriety, under their present circumstances, of ri sing 
admittance to all, or any, visitors who might come. _ “ For,” said he, 
“ [’m sure we a’n’t in spirits to talk to anybody :—besides it will ‘he re- 
spectful to the dear de upstairs.” “To this Janct assented ; and 

uiddy, having and bolted the outer door, or to use the seaman’s 


eect en ae for the night,” muttored, as he compe 
all's 


ration—" There ! safe now ;—let him come—he may knock 
heart out bef »re I Ist him in.” 
~ ~ * * * ~ * * * 
“Your son, Sir William,” said a college tutor to the father of his con- 
ceited, self-sufficient pupil—one of those who are prone to—the is 


expressive, so out with it—to “ teach their grannies to suck eggs ;”" one 
who presumed rather to teach his tutor than condescended to receive in- 
struction from him ;—‘ your son, sir, is a remarkably clever young 
man. 
“I'm glad you think so, doctor.” 
“Sir William, he is a wonderfully clever young man.” 
“You delight me doctor.” 
‘ “ Sir,—possibly, he is one of the cleverest young men in the king- 
om.”’ 
a“ You make me proud and happy beyond expression, my dear 


tor. 
“ But, Sir William, he is nothing like the clever young man he thinke 
himself.” 


In this predicament stood Phineas. The plan which he had ged 
in his mind was honored with his own entir2 eepcevel. He consi 
it to bo the very perfection of a plan—infallible ; and, beg P| to 
this moment, circumstances had run in favor of it. Judging of Janitt’s 
character by his own; he had anticipated every reply and observa- 
tion she must of necessity make to everything he int-nded to gay to 
her, and arranged the course of the conversation fen : ‘as thus : 
“When I say so and so, she'll say so.and so ; upon which [ say this, to 
which she will natarally say dat—” and so on. Now this is no uncom- 
mon procseding with your castle buildsrs—with those ‘who. indulge 
in imaginary conversations : the great inconvenience of it ‘is, ‘that a 
failure in one single point of the sequence is likely to overturn the 
whol: scheme. e shall now sce how the system worked in the 
present case. 

_Quiddy re-ontered the room and took his customary place at the fire- 
sido, opposite to the old arm-chair which had formerly been occupied 
by Mrs. Sanderson ; Janct was seated, as heretofore, at the table, and 
facing the fire. Thus he began :— 

“So, Janct, she’s gone at last,”"—and he pretended to cry, 

“Atlast,” said Janct, calmly but mournfully—her eyes fixed on her 
cla hands, which were resting upon her knees. 

“ But it’s a happy release for her, and I know you think so, too,” 

Janet looked up at him for an instant, as if she would have said, “how 
can you know tliat ?”’ 

“1 -moan—at loast—that is, you don’t take on—you don't cry as much 
as I moment Seeatates Mr. Quidd edie 

“ There’s no in erying, Mr. Quiddy ; yet no one can ent her 
loss mors than I do.” Cae e's, 

“Jn course,’ said Quiddy, imagining that he had at once fixed ter 
to the desired point ;—in course; for what is now to become of 
you ?” sf 

“J dament her death for her own sake,” said Janet; “but the h 
she is gone ‘who was a second mother to me, I trust I sha "Be 
provided for.”’ 

Quiddy, with some alarm, was about to exclaim, “ Then you’ 


Ww 
‘something of the old ’oman’s will ;” but this was preverited by t, 


who continued— 

“Heaven which gave a poor orphan friends here, will, 1 trust, -pro- 
vide friends for her elsewhere.” * 

“Ifthat’s all she thinks she has to trust to,” thought Quiddy, “all’s 
safe still.” But'the “elsewhere” which seemed to imply an intention of 
departure, an event upon which he had never calculated under any. cir- 
cumstances, somewhat put him out: he had counted upon an patience. 
on Janet’s part, of her entire dependance upon bim—an assumption h 
was, indeed, the base of his proceedings, and which, giving way, be was, 
what is emphatically termed “bothered.’’ He scratched his hoad ‘and 
“hom’d;” he rose and snuffed the candle (which did not require his aid), 
and “ha’d;” and then, instead of resuming his own chair, he placed him- 
self (whether by accident or design, we know not,) in that which, for ‘so 
many years, had been exclusively Mrs. Sanderson's. 

There was something in this apparently unimportant act that startled 
Janct, and she burst into tears. 

Death, to those unaccustomed to witness it, and more especially, :ha 
death of one we love and have long associated with, has a_ stunning, stu- 
pifying effect upon the mind: we cannot immediately belicve, or wader- 
stand, as it were, that the object we so lately saw move, however slighty— 
heard breathe, however faintly—is at once silent and motionlesa for ever. 

The trifling incident we have noticed, spoke eloquently to the heart of 
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“You are very kind—very, Mr. Quiddy,” said Janet, “but I shall never 
“\Vhat!” exclaimed Quiddy with astonishment, “not marry! wot 


mE!” 

‘«No,” replied Janet, firmly. 

“Ah! Lee,” said he, “ that’s hed shyness, and quite proper at firet. 
But | know—I ‘now it, my dear Janet; for, to speak out, the old lady her- 
self once told me that you loved me.” 

. a ny told you truly,” replicd Janet, looking him full in the face; “ I 


Janet: it seemed to have removed any latent and ———— doubt she 
might still have entertained of the melancholy fact; for, booking at’once at 
th chair and its unseemly occupant, she said, with a long-drawn sigh— 
‘* Ves—she wenn 

“Yes,” said Quiddy, utterly unconscious of what was passing in the 
pose cists mind, “that’s what we were a-talking about. But,as yousaid 
t aieeen no good in crying. And yet, whatis to become of 
you 

































Now, according to Quiddy’s preconceived notion of the eourse which 
conversation must take—a notion founded upon a false estimate of 
Janet’s character—Janet’s reply ought to have been, “I have no one but 
you to look to forhelp, so the slightest donation will be thankfully re- 
ceived.” Whereupon Quiddy had prepared himself to be very kind, and 
condescending, ah tronising, and to say—But no matter what he had 
propared to say, for Janet making no reply at all to his question, which 
more provoking than anything she could have said, he was again 
“bothered ;"’ and this time, as a momentary relief from his difficulties, he 
_ poked the fire—an attention (as in the case of the candle) superfluous, 
however kindly meant. 

“ What I intended to say,” at length said he, (although it was by no 
means what he intended to say) “ you—I—in short, I’m master now. 

‘No reply. 

Cunning but not adroit, these two or three unexpected snaps in the 
cleverly-spun of his discourse confused him. He had entered a 
fabyr with the clue in his hand, confident of its leading him to the 

t desired: his guide failing, he wilco about, taking every turn but 

‘the right one. ‘Then why, it may be asked, did he not, from the first, take 

the Brock, susiaht road to his object? Because, had he done so, he would 
n Ph 


These two words were uttered in a tone and with an emphasis so preg- 
nant with meaning, that they would have been taken at their full value by 
any mind a degree less obtuse than our amiable tobacconist’s; bat, by 
him, Sew meaning was not only unperceived, but perverted, and he con- 
tinued :— 

“Why, then, if you did love me, say you'll marry me—let’s sign and 
seal at once, for, if we leave it till the morning, who knows but that mis- 
chief-making doctor, or that meddling attor—in short, Janet, l—~you—” 

“| will never marry,” a Janet; and her calm, determined man- 
ner of saying so convinced Mr. Quiddy that, for the time being at least, 
she was im earnest. 

“Then what do you mean to do in your forlorn condition?” inquired 
the considerate Quiddy. 

“ Qut of my small earnings,’”” a Janet, ‘I have saved as much as 
will carry me back to my native fw one I am older and stronger than 
when I left it, and know my work better; and, with the blessing of Heaven, 
I doubt not to find a service. The very day after the have taid my poor 
dear mistress in her grave I shall quit this house and this town for ever.’” 

“ But, surely, you—no!”” stammered the other ; “no, you cannot meas 
anything so foolish.” 

* It is a resolution I made several months ago.—But I’m tired now—I 
want to sleep—good night, Phineas.” 

Saying which she } sere» his hand, and instantly withdrew to her bed. 

It was long since Janet had called Phineas by that familiar name. Her 
feelings were softened by the melancholy event of the day: she had for 
the first time given utterance to an intention, long fixed in her mind, of 
quitting a place where, and a person with whom, she had once been hap- 
py- If either of these circumstances, or both combined, will not suffice 
to account for her little burst of tenderness, it must remain unexplained = 
most assuredly it is not assignable to any other. 

It was with dismay that Quiddy listened to the announcement of Ja- 
net’s resolution, for there was, as before, a calm determination in her 
manner that carried conviction along with it. And yet, could she, in her 
present condition, be serious in rejecting so magnificent an offer as that 
of his hand, with all his money in it !—heart was out of the question, even 
had it been worth the having. Was the very cunning, clever, ’cute-—the 
infalliable scheme, which with such vast ingenuity he had contrived, to be 
thus thwarted! No; itwas a “ moral impossible.” And then, her “ un- 
common loving manner’’ of bidding him good night. But, rejecting him 
now, what will she do when she comes to know what he knows? a 
in course—” Between these arguments pro and con, he was, like Othello, 
“ perplexed in the extreme ;” and not seeing his way satisfactorily out of 
them that night, he went to bed—muttering, as he ascended the stairs, 
and purposely loud enough to be heard by Janet — 

“6 Well, —there's plenty of girls in Launnon; and with all my money 
I may be thought a good catch by the best of ’em: that’s one comfort.” 


CHAPTER X. 

““WeELL >—Mrs. Sanderson lived, Mrs. Sanderson died, Mrs. Sanderson 
was buried; and, since according to Shakspeare (and, perhaps, earlier 
authorities also, if we chose to be at the trouble of looking them up) pre- 
cisely the same fate, in all its circumstances, not even exceptin the ast, 
befel no less a personage than Alexander the Great, it would ive been 
unreasonable indeed on the part of a emall tobacconist’s widow had she 
comp ained of ill-usage. Far be it from our intention to insinuate that 
she did so; but when we state that she was buried, it may thence be in- 
ferred that a week had elapsed since we left Mr. Phineas Quiddy solilo- 
quising on his way to bed. That he did not follow Doctor McSquills’ in 
structions in immediately acquainting Mr. Grubb with the old lady’s de- 
cease, turned out to be a matter of no importance, as she had left direc- 
tions with Grubb that her will should not be opened, nor its contents 
divulged, till after her funeral. The trifling communication made in a 
moment of social confidence by the attorney to Quiddy, must therefore, 
we suppose, go for nothing. 

With the exception of two or three fruitless efforts on the part of Quid- 
dy to divert Janet from the resolution she had declared, nothing worth 
notice occurred during that week in the house of mourning—for such it 
truly was to both parties, though from very different causes. 

On the morning of the day after the funeral, Janet, who had already 
procured information that the Aberdeen smack would sail from London at 
three o’clock on that afternoon, was busied in preparing for her depar- 
ture. 

It is a valuable rule in travelling to encumber yourself on a journey 
with no more luggage than may be needful. Of this, perhaps, Janet was 
ignorant, for she collected together every article she possessed in the 
w : however, as the whole of her earthly possessions went very com- 
modiously into a small bandbox, she was not likely to suffer much incon- 
venience from her non-observance of that wholesome precept. Whilst 
thus occupied she was summoned down to the parlor, where she found 
Mr. Quiddy, Dr. McSquills, and Mr. Grubb, seated at the table—the last 
named personage (with spectacles on nose) holding in his baud a sealed 

a T. 

P e Good morning to you, Miss Janet; pray take a scat, Miss Gray,” 
said Grubb. 

Poor Janet started at hearing, perhaps for the first time in her life, her 
mame accompanied with so dignified a title; and uncertain whether or 
not it might be bestowed upon her in derision, for a moment she hesitated 
to aceept the invitation. 5 

“ Sit yc down, Janet girl, sit ye down,” said MeSquills, kindly taking 
her by the hand, and drawing 1cr to a vacant chair et his side: ‘“ Mr. 
Grubb is about to read the will of our late respected aud lamented friend, 


not have ineas ly. 
Now. ad never been certain whether or not Janet was acquaint- 
~ed with whut had passed between himself and Mrs. Sanderson on the night 
of his memorable proposal to that lady. He was, however, rather dispo- 
sed to Believe she was not; but, even were it otherwise, destitute as she 
wrought herself to be, that circumstance could not, “ix course,” prevent 
é success of his project. 
“ Well, as I was a-saying,” at length said he—‘ that is, aa was a-going 
ey (which, again, he was not)—“she was a tolerable good ‘oman. 
° was an excellent woman,” said Janet, fervently. 
“And yet, Janet, she had her weak points.” 
“So have we all, Mr. Quiddy.” 
“ t know—yes—what I mean by that is, she was very partial to me—un- 
common fond. I may say—but lor’, she was old — to be my _ grand- 
mother, poor foolish ‘old ’oman, and so I told her, poor silly old 
¢ereechur!” 


Quiddy did net see the expression of Janet’s countenance, while listen- 
ing to this lying insinuation (and such she knew it to be) for, as she sel- 
dom Inoked any one boldly in the face when addressing them, so now 
were his eyes directed towards the fire; but scarcely had he uttered the 
last word, when, with more of indignation than ever before was extorted 
com her, and at the same time pointing upwards with her forefinger, she 
exclai 

‘‘Forshame! Reflect, man, that the poor woman you are so disre- 

tfully speaking of, who was a kind friend to me, and ¢o you, is lying 
yo above our heads, and as yet is scarcely cold.” 

She rose to quit the room, but, upon bone y oe assuring her he had 
something particular to say to her, she resumed her seat. 

“ Why, lor’, pan how serious you take things up! I never saw you 
in suth a—lor’, I only meant to—there—that’s righi—sit down.” 

Perceiving that for some time her companion got no further in his im- 
te communication than the emission of three or four short coughs, at 

eth she said— 

4*f have gone through a great deal of fatigue, and require a little rest ; 
RO: tell me at. once what it is you've got to say.”” 

— we will anticipate what he had to say: it was just these few 
words :— 

“L want you this very night to sizn a promise to marry me—” (“ for 
reasons-best known to myself,” would have been his own private thought : 

but, for the soul of him, he could take no way to his point but the crooke 
one. 

“Why—I twas a kind friend tothe poor woman, as you said just how— 
that is, not said, but you know—indeed all the world taener ’m sure I 
-was.a slave for her and her husband too, morning, noon, and night ; so 

that af she has left me tho little trifle she got together, why it’s—that is, 
Janct, she’d-ao relations, so who has a better right ?”’ 


(Janet merely nodded assent, which gesture was not observed by her 
-com , he being still looking at the fire. 

ot that I care about it,” continued he, “for I've scraped together 

a little of my own—a few hundreds, I may say, and all. by sheer in- 


“i'm very glad indeed to hear it—very,” said Janet, earnestly. 
‘In course,” said Quiddy, “ for who'll be the better for it?” 
fed hers he ventured for a moment to look up towards her, casting at 
her his shoulder what he meant for a tender elence. 
new PW be the bouw fori! Yourse!f,’ replicd Janet. 
“And an't I ve of nobody else? Ah, Janet! now Mrs. 8. is 
g6ne, you think yourself left destitute in the world, without a friend to 
‘take cure of you; but there’s somehody—somebody, Janet my dear, to 


‘take re tw on you.” 

“T need be beholden to no one’s compassion,” said Janet. 

“No, Janet, that’s not what I mean.—I mean—in short, though I never 
could hope to gef anything by it, 1 always loved you—and I—ahem !— 
‘there it is.” 

Janet, with a bitter smile, cast her eyes upwards and slowly shook her 
head ; for she remembered, or rather she had never forgotten, the doclara- 
tion of his sentim>uts towards her in the conversation (which she had ac- 
cidently overheard) with Mrs. Sanderson. 

“ And now—and so, Janct,” continued he, “ I'll marry you, and there 
you are id +d for for lifs; and if that an’t disintorested, why—” 

With these words he rose and was about to approach the object of his 
sudden affection. 
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Mre. Sanderson, and I understand it concerns you to be present. I, also, 
as he tells me have business here, though what that may just be I cannot 
even guess at, seeing that the old lady never spoke to me touching her 
worldly affairs, with none of which was | ever conce save ex- 
‘cepting the care of wocging her alive—till she died, puir thing.” And as 
he e these last words, he took a large pineh of snuff. 
ith great deliberation, and an air of importance and solemnity befitting 
_the oceasion, Mr. Grubb broke the seal of the document which, according 
to the directions of the deceased, he had, in proper legal phrase and form, 
drawn up. After two or three ratory “ Alems!” he thus began :— 
“], Susannah Sanderson, widow of the lato—”’ 
But although Mr. Grabb himself was as much delighted at the reading 
of his own composition—a masterpiece of technicalities, repetitions an 
roundaboutisms—as if it had been positively nothing less than a compo- 
sition in prose, or tcorse (as_a cockney would say) for the next year’s 
“ Think of Me,” or forthe “ Perfections of Prettiness,”—it was, evidently, 
m all but its main points, caviar to his tasteless auditors; and as, - 
bly, it might be the same to some readers, we will sink the embellishments 
and give those points alone, This may be done in few words. 
ell, then :—after willing two or three small legacies to friends, the 
laxgost of which was ten pounds to Doctor MeSquills (who was nominated 
sole executor) for mourning, she bequeathed to Phineas Quiddy “as a 
ewerd for his attention to my interests in the m ement of my busi- 
ess—my share of the stock in trade, including the little figures of the 
Bleck hoy and Highlander ; and also—”’ 


_ Mr. Grubb paused to wipe his tacles—invariably a slow operation 
“ a grave person when enga in a grave affair—and Quiddy said, 
with a si 


h,— 

“Ww elt twas a slave to her, that all the world knows; whilst amomen- 
_ tary expression of pleasure crossed Janet’s countenance at hearing so 
much of Quiddy’s good fortune. 

The attorney resumed :—* And, also, in token of the value I set upon 

his disinterested affection for me, as proved by his offer of marriage on 

the evening of —— —,;” ise date was mentioned), “and of the 
- degree of respect which I entertain for him in consequence of the same, 

the sum of—’’ Again the attorney paused to wipe his spectacles, keep- 
ing Quiddy breathless with expectation—* the sum of one-pound-one for 
the purchase of a bn ot 

At the reading of this clause, which was new, at least in its terms, to 
_ Quid dy, (for Grubb had omitted to state those in his recent confidential 
communication), Quiddy looked at once silly and savage, and bit his lips 
til. tears, real tears, dropped from his eyes. Poor Janet drooped her 
helad and turned ali colors of the rainbow—a common expression which 
we believe to be rather intended as figurative than to be taken as philoso- 
phically true; whilst McSquills, with a chuckle which he could not 
restrain, exclaimed— 

“ Deil tak me but the old woman had some fun in her, and that’s the 
truth o’ it!” 

Grubb proceeded :—*“ And to Janet Gray whatever else she died pos- 
sessed of,in money, household goods, wearing apparel, and so forth—her 
mone in the funds amounting alene to rather more than five hundred 

unds.’ 
wy” this announcement Janet was literally stupified. She looked about 
her with a vacant gaze as if some great calamity had suddenly befallen 
her, nor did she immediately recover herself even when McSquills, in an 
ecstacy of delight, started from his chair, and, giving her a hearty kiss, 
exclaimed— 

“I smcerely congratulate you on your guid fortune, and wish it may 
bring you what you deserve—some guid mon for a husband worthy to 
share itwith you.”’ Adding, as he resumed his seat, and with a pretend- 
ed sigh—* Ech! Janet girl, l wish | were thirty years younger!’ 

Quiddy thought it requisite that he should express his congratulations, 
and muttered something about how very glad he was “that Janct 
needn’t be under no obligations to nobody now, whatever people’s 
good intentions was whiten they thoughtshe needed them.” This 
observation was specially intended for Janet, but it was so indis- 
tinctly uttered, that she would hardly has understood it even had she 
been an attentive listener, which, at that moment, she was not. But 
her attention was speedily recalled by Mr. Grubb to something ‘“ very im- 
portant;” and so indeed it was. This was nothing less than aclause 
rescinding the whole of the bequest of Janet, with the exception of fifty 
pounds, in cave she should we pd Phineas Quiddy, for the reason that the 
testatrix felt perfectly assured that he was unworthy of her. If she did, 
then the malas was to be distributed amongst certain charitable institu- 
tions. Beyond that single restriction Janet was at liberty to marry whom- 
soever she would, or remain unmarried, just as she chose. Doctor Mc 
Squills, and one other friend, were a og to act as trustees for her, the 
nature of the trust being specified. The testatrix taking it for granted 
that Janet would not remain in the house longer than was unavoidable, 
directed that the furniture should be sold for her benefit—leaving to Quiddy 
the complimentary privilege of purchasing it at a fair valuation—if he 
could find the means of so doing. 

The very “ important’’clause, of which Quiddy till now was ignorant (as 
bis recent conduct to Janct must prove,) fell upon him like a thunderbolt, 
crushing at once his hopes and his disinterested affection for the residuary 
legatee, But, as there are few misfortunes which are utterly beyond the 
reach of consolation, so was it, in the presentcase, with Quiddy, who con- 
soled himself with the reflection that there was some luck,at least,in Janet’s 
rejecting his offer of marriage : “for,” as he wisely thought, “as the will 
stands, | should only have got fifty pounds by marrying her, and that 
would hardly have been worth while.”” Another consoling consideration 
was, that the widow's two-thirds of the pig-tail, Virginia, and rappce were 
now his, adding by so much to his possession—another consequence of 
“ sheer industry”—and, again, thought Quiddy, “ that’s summut.” 

“ And what amI to do with all this? itsa million times more thanI 
shall ever have occasion for,” said Janct, having somewhat recovered from 
her astonishment, but not exhibiting the slightest symptoms of joy at her 
good fortune. 

“Never fash Bog about that,” said McSquills ; “we'll think of 
some way of settling it for your advantage. But, lassie, dinna look sae 
gium about it : & wee bit too much o’ the siller is an accident on the right 





side at ony rate. Ech, guid lord! naebody would tak’ you for a resgedia* 
legatee by the look o’ ye.” m . Nal diath, 

“IT wish my dear kind mistress had left it to somebody that would 
have had more pleasure in it ; or that it had been only a few pounds just 
t > 

“Just let well alone, Janet,” said McSquills interrupting her ; adding 
significantly, and in a whisper, “ ye'll be tone with it than Sith th 
pounds you wot of,” 

“To-morrow we will have some further conversation with Miss Gray,” 
said Grubb, folding up the will; “ and as you, doctor, are sole execu- 
tor— 

“ To-morrow, sir!” said Janet, “ but ’'m going away to-day.” 

“Going!” exclaimed Law and Physic, simultaneously ; “and where?” 

“T am going back to my native town,” continued Janet. - 

“ But, my dear Miss Gray,” said Grubb, respectfully, as was_ befitting 
fonents an heiress, ‘we cannot well do without you—fora few days, at 

east.’ , 

“ Then what am I to do, sir? I can’t remain here’’—(This she sai in 
a tone of determination which carried with it the meaning ef J won't” 
“and unless I go back to Aberdeen, I have nowhere to goto. Besides” 
(and an =o point it was, considering the quantity of her luggage) 
“ besides, | have packed up all my things.” 

“Mr. Grubb. is right, lassie,” said McSquills ; “you had better remain 
in Lunnun till matters are put intosome shape. For that time, you shall 
stay in my house, and my sister, bless her auld soul ! will tak’ care o’ ye. 
As for your luggage we'll put that into a hackneycoach ; or perhaps a por- 
ter might manage to carry it for you.” 

At length, aftey a pause, Janet, who had been reflecting upon the first 
part of the doctor's speech, without attending to the last, said— 

“ Well, sir, I'm sure I can’t be wrong in following your advice, I'm 
very grateful to you for your kind offer, and so, if you please, sir,as T 
have nothing more to do here, I'd rather go with you now—é i- 


ately.” 

To this the doctor willingly assented, and Janet withdrew to put on her 
bonnet and shawl—the only remaining portion of the necessary prepara- 
tions for her departure. Atthe same time Grubb took his leave, promis- 
ing to see the doctor again in the afternoon. 

“ Aweel, Meester Queddy,” in a tone of consolation, said MeSuills to 
the gentleman with the one-pound-one, who with a downcast look sat bit 
ing his lips for very vexation and disappointment—* Aweel, its just nac 
use to give upto sorrow for your loss.” (Quiddy emitted a long deep 
sigh.) “{ dinna mean the loss of the siller, mon, which you are above 
caring for, but of your guid friend, the widow.” 

“ In course,” replied Quiddy, “ that’s what I mean.” 

‘“* Meester Queddy—I'm varra greatly astonished she didna do better far 
you, for you loved her varra sincerely.” 

“{ lov— I liked her disinterested, sir,” said Quiddy, rather angrily. 

“Tenderly, Meester Queddy, tenderly, as | weel ken ; yee leve toe the 
old lady brought you near to death's door, and it would ha’ been open to 
you if [ hadna come to your assistance, for you had aw but got the knock- 
erin your hand, as a body may say.” 

“I'd thank you not to touch upon that ‘ere matter, sir,” said Quiddy : 
“it’s of a delicate nature.” 

* *But then,” continaed the doctor, “there’s her two-thirds of the stock 
in trade, which (not meaning a paltry pun atit) is not to be sneezed at.— 
That’s worth a guid round hundred to you.” 

‘{’m sure I haven't an idea,” replied Quiddy, sulkily. 

“ Weel, mon, I never suspected you had, so dinna fash yoursel.’” 

“1 mean of its vally, sir: itmay be, or it mayn’t; but it a’n’t for its 
vally I consider it.” 

“Meester Queddy”—again burst out the imperturbable doctor, after a 
momentary silence—“ Meester Queddy, I’m thinking the widow ken’d 
your character right weel: she just appreciated the delicacy o’ your 
sentiments. That guinea, Meester Queddy'! what could be mair deli- 
cate—or mair elegant—or mair refined? Had she bequeathed you 
Janet's portion (which is the lion’s share unquestionably), or three hun- 
dred pund, for instance—or twa hundred—or ane hundred—or even 
twenty pund—it would ha’ been coarse and vulgar in the comparison. 
But a guinea! a delicate compliment, varra!”’ 

Quiddy sat writhing in his chair; and his tormentor having taken 
breath, was again upon him:— 

“ Meester Queddy—I'm thinking that a guinea is na _mickle money— 
thatis to say, considered in the light o’money—in short, it is but a wee bit 
money; and, considered as a legacy, it is an unco wee aifair indeed. — But 
Meester Queddy—as times go, a guinea is a guinea,after aw—its just 
ane-and-twenty shillings, and quite enough, I'm taking the freedom to tell 
you, to dispense upon siccan a silly bauble, siccan a needless toy as a 
ring. But, then the sentiment, Meester Queddy, the sentiment!”’ 

“Yes,” said Quiddy, scarcely knowing what to say, “ that’s it.” _..., 

“ Meester Queddy—how differently the auld lady has treated Janet! 
Nae delicacy, nae sentiment in the proceeding, deil a bit. She has left 
her naething but the goods, the furniture, and that like—aw money's 
worth, Meester Queddy—and the trash 0’ siller too, a guid five hundred 
pounds, at the least. But where's the sentiment, as in your case, Meester 

ueddy ? where’s the delicacy ?” 

“ D—n the delicacy !” cried Quiddy, unable any longer to endure with 
patience the doctor’s grave raillery; “D—n the delicacy! I never cared 
about the money: but if I had chosen to carney and ear-wig the old 
*oman, as some folks have done, I should have stood as good a chance of 
getting some of it as other folks—not that I care about it, not I!" 

“ True, varra true; and Mrs. Sanderson ken’d that right weel, as her 
will shows. And yet | must say she has not proved hersel’ ower grateful 
to you for your tender affection—always except ing the delicacy and sen- 
timent of the wee bit legacy, Meester Queddy—whereas, I am thinking 
that had you made up to Janet instead, and married her—I say, I'm just 
thinking—such are the contradictions in the human character—the old 
woman would have left you every stick and stiver of her property.” 

Having paused for just long enough, as he thought, to allow the barb 
of this last insinuation to fix itself well in the heart of his victim, Mc 
Squills continued— f ' 

And it would be nae sae bed a thing for you to marry Janct even now 
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—always providing the lassie would have you, Meester Qu , the 
whilk f doubt—for she’d mak you a nice little wife: as to the forfeiture 
—a of the trash o’ siller, you are altogether above any such sordid 
consideration.” 

“I am not thinking of marrying nobody,’ peevishly said Quiddy; 
“ and as to Janet she knows well enough I wouldn’t have her if she was 
worth her weight in gold.” 

So saying, and to escape from further torturing, he rore abruptly and 
went forward into the shop. 

Meanwhile Janet had made herself ready for her departure. Previous- 
Ny to quitting her room she looked leisurely and attentively around it, as 
i bidding a last farewell to each familiar object; then, just placing her 
head upon the pillow on which it had enjoyed so many nights of sweet 
and peaceful sleep, she kissed it as though it had been a thing conscious 
of the grateful and affectionate feeling which prompted the act; and, 
having £0 done, she, with a sigh, descended tothe room which had been 
the late Mrs. Sanderson’s. Here, with her face buried in her hands, she 
knelt at the foot of the bed in which her benefactress expired, and mur- 
mured a short prayer. As she rose, she perceived lying on a chair in a 
comer of the room, the old woman's large bible, with her spectacles re- 
maining in the very place where she had last been reading. She went 
down stairs, and timidly, and with some hesitation, asked the doctor 
whether she might be allowed to take something away with her “as a 

rance of poor Mrs. Sanderson.” 

“Its aw your ain, Janet,’ said McSquills; “ you may tak’ ony thing 
you please excepting the snuff and tobacco—” 

Janet ran up stair sas McSquills added, “ and Meester Queddy, and he, 
I reckon, ie scarce worth the taking.” 

Janet re-descended with the big bible under her left arm, and a small 
blue paper band-box, containing all her “ things” in her hand. 

“Thave taken this, if you please, sir,’ said Janet, casting her eyes 
down at the volume. “And now I'll bid Mr. Quiddy good-bye, and go 
with you.” 

The doctor went into the shop, and motioned to Quiddy to join Janet 
im the parlor. Janet took his hand in her right, which was disengaged, 
and looked him earnestly, but mournfully in the face. He, on the contra- 
ry, bent his eyes to the ground, and looked at once sheepish and sullen. 

For more than a minute (a long time under such circumstances) Janet 
endeavored to speak, but in vam. At length, in a low and faultering 
voice, she said— 

“ It need not have been so, Phineas; but it’s all your own fault. Good- 
bye, for od bless you, Phineas.” 

She rushed past the doctor, who was waiting for her in the shop, into 
the street, and hastily turned in the direction of his house. All that 
Quiddy said in reply to the adieu was— 

“ Good-bye, Janet—I'm sorry you're a-going.”” 

“Meester Queddy,” said McSquills, “1 am not likely to trouble you 
with mony visits. If you want to sce me professionally, and choose to 


send for me, I'll come to you. But ye'll no hae forgotten my system of 


practice, I reckon; and #0 good day to yon—Meester Queddy.” 

That Janet once loved “ Meester Queddy” is a circumstance not much 
to be wondered at—(albeit she was, perhaps, the only one woman to be 
found in ten thousand who could have placed her affections on so un- 
loveable an object)—because love is an eccentric passion defying and 
deriding rule: that (aware as she had become of his heartlessness and 
mean selfishness) she still loved him, we doubt. What, then, was the 
nature of her sentiments towards him? We believe it to have been no- 
thing more than that feeling of settled and enduring kindness which, in 
bosoms incapable of hatred, will not unfrequently supply the place that 
has once been occupied by love. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Quiddy, with an air of the greatest 
astonishment. 

“ Why, what is there about it to astonish you?” said Grubb; “you 
knew she was going.” $ 

“IT know she said she'd go,” said Quiddy: “ but I never thought she 
was in earnest. Gone to Aberdeen!” 

“She was not the girl to trifle, that I can tell you,” said Grubb; “she 
remained not an hour longer than was absolutely necessary to arrange 
affairs, and yesterday she went.’ 

We auat ior observe that the conversation into which we have rushed 
abruptly had been commenced on the part of Grubb, in the monosyllabic 
style of which we have already given a specimen. 

“Gone to Aberdeen!” again exclaimed Quiddy; and pointing to the 
spet where she stood, when she bade him farewell, he pathetically con- 
tinued—“ And it’s only a week ago that there she stood.—Poor Janet!— 
Gone '—And, Mister Grubb, what's come of the money ?”’ 

“ That’s well secured, you may be certain,” = the attorney, “ for I 
drew up the trust-deed—ahem!—and Doctor McSquills and his bosom- 
friend, Mr. Davie McEndall, the undertaker, are the trustees.”’ 

“ And she may marry anybody she likes, eh ?”” 

“*Save and except Phineas Quiddy, at t of Cow-lane, Shore- 
ditch, dealer in onuffand tobacco’—I quote the deed, Mr. Quiddy— other- 
wiee the whole of the said sum of—’” 

«I know all that,’ said Quiddy, impatiently ; “ there’s no call for your 

ting it.” He paused for a moment, and then said, “ Trustees _—Ha! 
I , She only gets the interest of the money after all ?”’ 

“ And upon the interest of a clear five hundred pounds—for old Sandy 
mvested his money when stocks were low—she may live very comfortably 
m Aberdeen. old sum of thirty-eight pounds seventeen shillings 
and nine-pence, she has taken with her for present p 

“ Thirty-eight, seventeen, nine,” said Quiddy, musingly : “ and that she 
has taken with her: what a sum for a girl that never knew what it was to 
have a guinea of herown! what ri// she ever do with it?” 

! “She has a notion,” continued Grubb, not noticing Quiddy’s observa- 
tions, “ of opening a small shop in the grocery iine. By the bye, McEndall 
has given her a letter to his sister, who is settled there, and will advise her 
in the matter; and, should it be thought to her advantage to do so, the 
trustees will fet her have a hundred pounds to set up with.” 

“A hundred pounds!" eagerly said Quiddy, “a hundred pounds! Gro- 





poe ali ap car Let her set up in my line, and send me the moneye 
and I'll suppl 


her with stock without a farthing profit—There!—and 


that’s acting like an old friend!" 


“I don’t think Mr. McEndall (one of the trustees, remembcr,) would 


consent to that, for his sister’s husband is in that way himself, and might 
not be thankful to him for sending down a rival in trade. But now, Mr. 
Quiddy, if you please, we will return to the business I came about.” 


“Oh—ah!” said Quiddy, pretending indifference; “the furniture. 
Why, to be sure, I did say I'd take it at a fair valuation, providing as how 
I was allowed time to pay for it: but forty-eight pounds fifteen is a mint 


of money for it.” 


“Itis worth nearly double, as you*must well know,’’ replied Grubb. 


* And, now, to let you into a secret, it was Janet’s earnest wish that it 


should be — to you; but to that Doctor McSquills would not listen.” 

“ Curse tor McSquills!” muttered Quiddy ; “ what business was it 
of his’n, I should like to know. Besides,’ said the ungracious varlet, 
“as the girl has got all the money, it was the least she could have done. 
But the fellow never was a friend of mine.” 

“ He was so far your friend that, at Janet’s entreaty, he consented to let 
you have it at the value set upon it by your own appraiser (who betweem 
us, Mr. Q., is your intimate fnend), and to allow you a twelvemonth for 
payment. However, we are willing to let you off the bargain; in which 
case we shall clear the things away this afternoon, and sell them by auc- 
tion. 

“Why, no—no,” said Quiddy, with more alacrity than might have 
been expected from a dissatisfied purchaser; “as the things belonged te 
the rdear departed, 7’// have them for her sake.” 

e bargain was instantly concluded, certain papers were signed, and 
Grubb took his leave. Scarcely was he outside the door, however, wher 
he was recalled by Quiddy. 

a joe. Gua. Grubb—I was near forgetting to say something par- 
ticular. 

“Then be quick, if you please, for I am in haste,” said Grubb. 

“Mr. Grubb,” said Quiddy, with a very grave face,“ we are all mortal.” 

“So I have been told,” said Grubb. “Ts that all you have to say ?” 

“No; butas I was saying, as we are all mortal, I should like to know 
what comes of all that money if poor Janet should die?” 

“She may bequeath it in any manner she likes,” replied the other; 
muttering as he went away, “ The rapacious, unfeeling brute!” 
“That's all I wanted to know,” said Quiddy ; and then thought to him- 

self,—* I wonder whether Aberdeen is a healthy place.” 

It is an odd fact that, on that very evening, Quiddy sent to Mr. Rob’em, 
the appraiser, an old-fashioned mahogany escritoire, of which, in the 
course of his survey, the latter had expressed a very significant admira- 
tion ; and, three days afterwards, Quiddy sold a quantity of articles which 
to him were useless (but which chiefly had been the particular favorites 
of the “ poor dear departed’’) for a trifle more than he was to pay for the, 
whole. And here again, the gains were, of course, the result of “sheer 
industry.” 

Quiddy being now all alone in the business, ordered to be painted in 
large letters over his door, “Quippy anp Co.”’—the visionary Co. ap- 
om. to give respectability, breadth, and stability to his concern; and 

seing also alone in the house, which he found too farge for his own pur- 
poses—for, his small establishment, consisting of a small cheap boy, who 
assisted him in the shop, and a smaller and cheaper girl, who supplied 
the place which Janet had vacated by accepting certain Hundreds more 
substantial than the Chiltern—he exhibited in his window a notice of 
“Lodgings to Let.’’ Quiddy did not, in addition to this announcement,, 
put an advertisement into the “ Times,” but the gossips, male and female, 
of the neighborhood, served him quite as well: for, “ Why, if Mr. Quiddy 
isn’t letting his first floor!’’ ran from one to another of them with the rapi- 
ty of wild-fire—the circumstance occupying their thoughts and conver- 
sation till displaced by some other local event of equal importance. The 
fortunate consequence to our hero of the determination to disencumber 
himself of the superfluous portions of his mansion, we shall presently 
. *: in the mean time, behold him in the mental agony of bringing forth@s 
etter. 

{t was ten o’elock, his household had retired to rest, and the shop (or 
the divan, as it would be termed in these march-of-intellect days, of 
which one remarkable, but anomalous characteristic is the love of calling 
things by their wrong names) was closed. In solitude and silence, at the 
table id the old back parlor, sat Quiddy. Before him lay a sheet of paper, 
on which he was looking with “ lack-lustre eye ;” at his side was a small 
dictionary, ready to act as an auxiliary in case of any important emer- 
= ; in one hand he held a pen, the feather-end of which he was sedu-- 
ously nibbling, whilst the other hand was occasionally employed in the’ 
inspiring process of scratching his head. He had been thus engaged for 
somé time ; and it must be confessed that he had composed the openi 
portion of his epistle with considerable facility, that portion consisting a 
the words, “ Dear Janet:’’ But, as it will sometimes happen to the best- 
intentioned letter-writers, there he stuck. At length, after many mighty 
throes, the “cunning epistie”’ > use an ontiquated phrase in its moderm 
sense) appeared, in matter and form following—the othographical errors 
occurring, contrary to custom, in the shorter words, for which the writer 
trusted to the fidelity of his own memory; whilst in every case of doubt, 
respecting those of startling dimensions, that is to say, of three or 


more syllables, he prudently referred for information to his friend, little 
Entick — 


“ Dear Janet, 
“ This comes epen to find you saif a rivd in good helht as i can not say 
it leafs Me. Itis impossible to describ how lonesum I feal—and feal; 
more = than ever that the poor deardeparted is gorn to a better place, 
witch I wish it was the contrary, but it is no use to wish a Bout them asis- 
ded. But when Mr. Grub come to Me to settle a Bout the furniture 4 
days a go it all most brock My art to hear you was set of and not come: 
to tak a Leaf off your oldest and Best friend teo i rejice your good forting 
and that is sum consolation, tho they hare bean uncommonard with me a 
Bout the furniture, tho’ it was ther dooly to get the hist price they could 
for you, as it was your propitty and as it is for your advantage I dont 
complane but rejice in it for your sack tho it is raythur hard in them upom 
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a voung ‘Beginer. r. Grub didnot say 1 word to Me: as to how your 
sfaire ia is arraingt’’ Didier the!] “but asi ur littel safeing was 
run a way with for your cori “ and asi sapos your 

trasteas wont give you bo money as: dplepils dhationss hep ioe af tories 
you want: 20-08 30 for any: om hl ’{ erate and disinterested! 
81. 178. 9d. he could have added} * i will lend it to you to pay me when you 
lik without interest tho:whenever you get such a sum from them i-would 
advise you to put it yet cs A to sum old friend you can trast as itis 
not saiflo keep so much - | Bout you ina strange contry[!) And 
now Janet i have a word of frienly advis to give you which isto set up in 
sum'way of biznes that is if you air resulve to stay ware you air and i 
should recommend my dine as i can stand your most disinterested as 
i would'su pply'you with stock 2 oem he ae 100 pound without 


chia: nA a farething ‘to pay me when eann and if this is 
not boing’ a disidtarested fi frend I dont no what is, but you can not expec 
nothing tess from your 
“true and disinterested frend 
“till death 


“ PHingas Qurppy.” 


“P. 8.—As this is a nydee t eum into my ed dont ritetd no : 
Bout it Deepa woiheer | . 


pte ree ep dont you be advised by strangurs 
“= against what I say who is naturally your oldest friend and: 
i: oe Aa So rite to me by:return. 

“ Ilopen this se widte tarurditantiomatopedeeds Boddy here and dont 

a, to nee who is nat ou not good than 
ition to them].to solar you ens ms 
: ion evivone to reson in course, and not like your di “han 
ren _— 


The words between brackets Quiddy carefully erased, and substituted 
for them those ‘that par er that they betrayed. a greater 
knowledge of Janet’s con ‘ arranzements than was at all consis- 
tent with bh his’ eorerd y ‘of ignorance in the matter. 

‘Phe letter was folded, kel and sealed with his arnis (his heraldic 
distinctions being at that time simply the impression of the thumb of ‘his 

addressed to “ Gray, at Mr. Sweenie’s, Queen- 
es Aberdeen: ae 


e epistle from the gentleman to the lady was crossed on the road by 

one from the lady to the gentleman 
“A letter already,” thought Quiddy, as he looked at that which the 

postman had just elivered to him; “why she can’t have received mine 
yet: Deuble—and post-paid! il be hanged if she hasn’t some favor to 
ask of me, or she wouldn't’ be such a fool as to do that. Well let’s see 
what it maybe. If it don’t cost nothing and an’t very troublesome I'll 
oblige her: it can't do me no harm in that case.” 

letter was short and simple (at which Phineas was not sorry), con- 
taining nothing more than the following words—and a twenty-pound 
bénk-note—at which Phineas was very glad. 


“ Mr. Quiddy. 

“As I have rot to Doctor McSquills agreble to promis to let him no I 
atrivt here saf and well last nit I thot you mit tak it onkind if I did not let 
you no too. I op you will not refus:-what I send as I have gota gradil 
mdor mony than I no what to doo with and you! was not left any mony at 
alt: in the will tho you had bin in the fammaly longer then me so I 
ee er arr ST nn et 
kind you refas it you will: make me very 

to palo Doctor McSquiils about: what I sent you as he 
be! angry with me for it, and praying God to make you good and 


“T remain 


“JaneT Gray.” 
‘a Procrips.—Ples be sure you don't tell Doctor McSquills, nor riabedy 


‘We do not e mapers that those tetera will ever hb hishoted with w wichatn | 


the collection of “ Elegant Epistles::” we give them ‘merely as illustrative 


of:the minds and characters of their writers : en nnaae 
ous, designing, and self-interested ; the other generous and simple, trathful 





and direct. ’s commentary on the letter of his fair correspondent 
Mmiy serve as a further illustration of these 
-“Well;’ thought:-he, gloating on the unexpected treasure ; “ well, this 


pap homie me conus pee’ proper ihre 
;~no more it is, 
she should no not have known what. todo with: it 90 she is mone 
ttome. And, as she says, moreover, it would make 
Luheppy tt oni gover it would make hervery | 
my} ’ is. she: couldn't. In the first place, 
ime ; in the next, if she had, she wouldn’t: have given me 
be ec ei se ab hinted to her to let me take care of it 
for: of what I said about her s¢ up 


taken good care to write me of it, for oo likes to’ hide their candle 
under a bushel.—Now, come, Pll acknowledge the receipt of this at once, 
anor tht suae aehicha precisel h ight be ted 

is letter, w was y such a one asm expec 
from the writer, and which, amongst other declared his heroic re- 
solution to keep what she ‘had sent him, rather make her unhappy, 
we give merely the— 

“P.s. Asi would not get you into trubble upon ~ a Count, you"may 
trust to my oner f never will mention a syllable to tor McSquills nor 
nobody im the et ee . 

A post or two afterwards brought another letter from Janet, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of Quiddy’s first; and which, gratefully and undffectedly 
ahanking him for his advice and kind offers of assistance and service, con- 


cluded by informing him that: in all the matters of icnguaresioen de to-her, she. 
considered herseif bound to act ‘accordmg to the directions of her trustees, 
There being no invitation to Qniddy to continue the correspondence, b 
on the contrary, a cold intimation that, if at ary future tine she shoe 
have anything to (which he pleasingly interpreted into ‘send), she 
would write to him; he, now knowing the resolution and sincerity er 
net's character, felt his“ uncommon clever letter” to be a failure (so far 

as its objects were concerned), and could only lament that so much fine 
epistolary talent had been wasted. 


CHAPTER XII. 


of such or such an event ; or, that, to the best of his forgetfulness, 
occurrence of yesterday "stands without a parallel—(we mean “ 
oldést inhabitant,’ whose’ memory, for a reason that he és the oldest, 
may naturally be somewhat the worse for wear)—he may, perad > 
remember some solitary mstance of the “taking in aud. doing a 
a single gentleman, leading, in the end, ta.the igreat benefit. of the 


turer. 
had Quiddy exhibited his placard of “ Lodgings t ” when: 
he santived an offer for for their - “ orn 


occupation. 
The applicant, Mr. Lickpenny, who for many . 
ighborhood, widow Tid lately nd ately iened is 


It may, perchance, be within the memory of that oblivious , 
whose testimony is usually invoked to prove that he pr , 
6 


nei was a: er of sixty (for a 

wife) ; and who, having saved-some hundreds o r 
besi that negative, but (by vehebpocpingendbemtbiongt le trea- 
sure, “ neither ch oy. nor child,” had on foe his business of 1 shoe- 
maker, tion and of ml, map, With a 8 tendency to 
consumption ; and o — meek di tion, as is not, uw uently the 
case with members —_ of which ne belies, 
considered to be mee i aavins looked around bis rooms, examined. 
cupboards and other conveniences, and cast an ores over the furniture that 
remained in them, he took a seat, and thus be: 

“ The ments are not Midlyavfor he had 

“ Why—no,” said Quiddy, timidly—for had Ee them of al- 
most every article which was not lutely indispensable to the merest 
convenience. 

“Pma sm man, and dont require much,” continued Lickpenny ; “ 80. 
if you will consider that circumstance in the rent, why, perhaps, we may 
coe together, Mr. Q.” 

“Well, well,” said Quiddy, in atone and manner intended to be indica- 
tive of his d isposition to treat with fairness and liberality, “1 dare say we 
nth e “ne th / oe 1 preliminary of a hardl ed 

This phrase being the usua ry of a y-contest 
there was, of course, a sons Foal of haggling on both sides; ‘wie 
encounter the t had unquestionably the better of ‘the 
maker. In the oan mains the parties came to a mutnal un 
ing, and Mr. Lickpenny promised to take possession of the paien 
the evening of that day. Quiddy seribbled a sort of agreement, which 
a ee - maya party having: willingly signed, he deposited it y 
in his et. 

bs all mote Mr.L.,” said Quidd dy, “as we have clenabes s the be nail let 
me ask a ft om wil ein the countr oe hole neigh- 
borhood said you intended to do so; and I can’t Ip thinking it would’ 


have been a vengyree thing for you. than coming back to Cow-lane again, 


where you 
master.”’ 

* As to my being my own master now, Mr. Q., I don’t exactly under- 
stand what you mean,” said Lickpenny, evidently not relishing the im- 
plication conveyed in Quiddy’s concluding observation: “I always was 
my own master ; for though my poor, dear, lost angel of a wife did some- 
times—but:that’s neither here or there. I suppose, all you mean is that 
as i cd ro aid oad I—” 

“ xac 80, ’ u 

“Pll tell you how it er. Q.,” continued the oher, “ A who 
has passed a Lunnum life all his day Dian Set but a dull time of inert 
— to settle down in the country. tried it, and it won't 

it's habit, After slaving in my shop six days of the week, it 

a @ great pleasure to me to go out two or three ‘into the py 
on the Sunday. ‘Then when rambling about the. fiel without seeing. 
so much as.a row nae ae a mpg for as long on ive See 
together, and drinking in the air, a8 one may say, 1 ane 
that if oe I should % rid of the turmoil of business, a 
would be the life’ for ‘me! Well;-—as soon as Pim fv many 


ve lived all your life—’specially now you're your own 


heme again.” 
“T never knowed you'd. got cae said set pe 
Without noticing the interruption, the 5 

“ And, then, — rainy day happened tocome! O Mr. ic Sith 
Bn ey Gracie, tian) Ce )“a rainy day,in the country 10.2 : 
— then, the Sunday! : neg: se Sunday come De was ™ hal 

ay: to go somewhere into the c \ 

go—I was inthe country. I deelare to you, Me ‘that 
aiter dinner, E walked up to Shoreditch, by way of 
the whole afternoon in strolling ebout tho emp sets 
hood—and a great relief it was to me. Tarts are 
things in their way they are, and not a but likes Jak ry af: 
him to a past and give him nothing tata fromane woska 
another—! is the country to a thoroughbred 
sort of a heaven to visit, but a place quite the contrary ae oi in. = 
tried it, I tell you, and know it.” 

This: truth, tested in the present case by an experiment on a small and 
humble scale, will be acknowledged {though rhaps unwillingly) by 
meny aman who, retired from an dzalting profession, an active employ- 
ment, or a busy trade, has betaken himself to some distant sylvan retreat, 





where, instead of becoming that which he had fondly hoped to be, but for 
whith habit has disqualified him—a happy country-gentleman—he soon 
finds himself to ws a mere discontented gentleman in the country. The’ 


e 
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success of the experiment is the except'on; its failure the rule. Some 
like Lickpenny, or like honest, good-humored Frank Townly, the retired 
tea-broker, will confess this ;— 
“Niece place this, eh?” said Frank to a friend who went to pay him a 
Christmas visit at his retreat in Somersetshire. “Charming place—ha! 
ha! ha!—mean to sell it. Famous ar or fn2 fishing, capital shootine 
—but that’s all. Tried it, but no go—ha! ha! ha! See here,’ continued 
hes: pointing to an almanac, and reading from it, “‘ Twenty-first of De- 
cember, shortest day’—no such thing here—but that's a town almanac— 
ha! ha! ha! In the country we have long days, and longer, and the long- 
est, but for the last two ease and six months, out of the mortal three 
aes that here I’ve been, [ have scen no such thing as a short one, ha! 
wt hat to sell it—advertise it as the property of a gentleman 
about to retire to London—ha! ha! ha! Use is second nature: have 
found that out. Hills !—zive me Cornhill. Gardens !—give me Covent- 
he Rie No, no.; no go, this, for an old London bird like me—ha ! 
af, 

ome, are ashamed to confess the disappointment which they really 

feel, and (like the fox in the fable, who: had lost his tail and endeavored, 
by expatiating on the beauty and — of being without one, to in- 
duge his.fellow foxes to dock theirs,) would entice others to follcw their 
pee ye These remind one of the anecdote of the old French Marquis 
ang ne chimuey-sweeper who, in the first French Revolution were going 
in the same cart to the guillotine. The Marquis, with tranquil dignity, 
was taking his snuff as composedly as if he had been going to a levee at 
the; Tuilleries; while the sweep was howling and screaming ina man- 
ner which made it tolerably clear that he did not altogether relish his 
journey. 

“ Mais, Monsicur,” politely said the Marquis, “si ca ne vous arrange 
pas, au moius n’en dégodtez, pas les autres.” 

0 it is with them: they are unwilling to “ dégofter les autres.” 

To return.—After musing for a minute or two, Lickpenny exclaimed— 

“Mr. Q., a thought strikes me! I’m not as young as I was the day 
I came into.the world by a good sixty years. For the greater part of 
that time I was a fag; and new, having the good luck to get out of busi- 
negs, and the misfortune to bury py poor ange! of a wife, why, I’ve noth- 
ing to think of but pleasure, and how to make myself happy and com- 
fortable for the rest of my days—and high time I should. bo enough to 
live on, and have neither chick nor child. Now—I hate trouble, | know 
nothing about housekeeping—that was always my poor angel’s affair— 
and don’t want the care of it, if Ldid. Whatsay you! Could'nt wecon- 
tive that f should board with you?” 

* In course, Mr. L.., you mean by paying for it?”—said Quiddy, cau- 
tious to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding on the subject. 

“In course,” replied the other. 

“Why,” said Quiddy, who, by a moment’s refleetion, saw that he might 
gain some advantage from the arrangement—* Why, Mr. L., I don’t see 
why not. Anything is to be done for money. Besides, Mr. L., where 
one oan eat, tio can eat—that’s my maxim.” 

“ And an excellent maxim it is,” said Lickpenny; dryly adding—al- 
ways supposing there’s enough to eat, Mr. Q., that the second likes 
what is provided.” 

“In course,” again said Quiddy—* as he pays for it.”’ 

“You'd me easy to please, Mr. Q.; notwithstanding I own that 
I'm partial to having my own way, I always—that’s to say, generally — 
had-it even in my poor dear angel’s time—in reason, | mean im reason; 
and now that I’m quite my own master, have enough to live on, and have 
neither chick nor child, as I said before, why— Come, Mr. Q.; whatsay 
you as to terms?” 

The repeated allusion to his having neither chick nor child, although 
perhaps uttered by the speaker without any particular intention, did not 
ase unheeded by Quiddy. : ir 

“Qh! as’ to terms,” said the latter; “ why, as I said before, we sha’n’t. 
fall out about them.” Ai ag 2 

And, as before, there ensued a sharpish discussion ; though, on the part 
of the tobacconist, certain trifling concessions were granted more readily 
than in the previous instance. At length all points were arranged, even 
tothe exchanging of the small steving-enia for one of rather larger 
growth, who should be capable of adding to her other duties that of cook 








caused to be erected in one comer of it a drying kiln, whilst the remains 
der he planted with dock and cabbages. i 
And, what then?) Why, not very long afterwards there appeared in his 
window a sheet of paper, on which he had inseribed with his‘own hand— 
for, although he did not pretend to spell like a dictionary, and was some- 
what loose in his syntax, he wrote a good round hand, which, in his jo- 
cose way, he was wont to boast, a blind man might read-@s: well without 


spectacles as with— 
QUIDDY AND CO, 
HAS JEST IMPORTERD 
A SMALL QUANNTITTY OF 


RALE HAVANY SEGARS. 


The lower part of the sheet was ornamented with a swan, which he had 
' flourished without once taking his pen from the paper! This work of art 
— however have passed with great credit for a goose, or a duck, or, 
indsed, for almost any othér bird; buts he intended it to represent a 
swan, and a swan, moreover, he chose to call it, why, a swan let it be. 

Oh! prescribe to the fastidious a gentle course of albums and of scrap- 
books, and, like us, how tolerant would they become! 

The habit of cigar smoking was not then, as it is at present, common to 
one in fifty of the gentlemen, and twenty in every score of th: black- 

uards of London. The harlequinade ‘trick ‘of, Presto! transforming 

irty, squalid Swallow-street into. one of the most splendid thorough- 
fares perhaps in the world, had not yet been perfo ; and that splen- 
did thoroughfare not then existing; it may be proved, by the pons ts! lo- 
gical process, that it could not have been infested peers and almost. 
daily, as it now is, by foreign couriers, valets de plate, and low blers 
—the refuse, in short, of all countries—each one mustachioed, he-whis- 
kered, and be-tipped ; his hands, when not in another person’s pockets, 
thrust into his own ; his arms a-kimbo ; his lank and greasy hair falling 
over his shoulders, and a cigar stuck in a corner of his Sint: 

We stop to make a remark. That the nasty fellows we have described 
should be considered a3 “ the glass of fashion and the mould of form’’ by 
the lowest class of Lundon clerks and shopmen (and the remark applies 
to the lowest class alune) does not much astonish us, for even monkey, 
imitate best that which is most extravagant. But that they should 
adopted as models for imitation in dress, appearance, and manner, by any 
gentleman does astonish us very greatly indeed. And itis singular that 
it should beonly amongst English gentlemen; who justly enjoy the ne al 
tation of being the truest and finest gentlemen in Europe, that a o 
should occasionally prevail of imitating the common and vulgar. Some 
years ago, the language, manners, a appearance, nay, the very habita 
of stage-coach drivers, were the mode with many ofthem: and so far was 
this carried, that a certain one is said to have injured a fine set of teeth b ; 
causing a hole to be bored between two of the front, in order to enable hi 
to spit to as great a distance, and in as knowing a way, as Dick (some~- 
body) the Oxford coachman. This fashion, however, was less offensive 
than that which has occasioned this digression, because it was confined to 
a comparatively small number, and could not, like it, be carried at alf 
times intomost places. t 

One upon a time, when dress and good-manncrs were more observed in 
public places than they are at present, Lord Chesterfield thanked a gen- 
tleman who came in boots and spurs into a box at the theatre, in which 
were some ladies, for his politeconsideration in having /eft his horse at the 
door. We know not exactly that we ought to thank one who comes into 
company, recking with the stale fumes of tobacco, for having left his cigar 
behind him: the fresh odor of the latter might probably be the more” 
agreeable. 

Phe habit of cigar-smoking, we have said, was not then so common a8 
at present: pipes were used—(pardon this display of antiquarian research 
but we are not yet dubbed F. 8. A.)\—and smoking in any way, was prac- 
tised by menonly. As for the silly hobbledehoys, who may now be seen 
swaggering about the streets, and with an assumed air of manhood, puff- 
ing theit filthy smoke into the face of every one they meet, they would 
just have been whipped for the offence and sent to bed without their sup+* 
pers. And here for the benefit of any future inquirer into the origitt Of 
popular phrases, let us record that these disgusting precocities was: first 


































‘. lied—* Does your mother know you're out?” 
tothe establishment. “PR twithstanding these seemiug impediments to any considerable sale 
‘And now, behold we Mr. L. domiciled with Mr. Q., where for the pre- - : uiddy did, in fact, dispose of them both la 
echt W6 leave him. of his real Havana cigars, Quiddy did, in fact, gene “patticalarly. fe ‘ 


»pened about this time, that, one Sunday afternoon, Quiddy, in 
arse of his rambles among the more rural and sequestered spots of 
I-green, observed a emall patch of ground (enclosed within four 

ing a door at one Geagieo} with’ wi 0o'he let, What was its 
I e we know not. Quiddy walked around it, and around it, 
ay ie again and again, and felt into a deep meditation. 







and rapidly. Hehad certain customers who 
and, hen is had a commodity which he could “ conscientiously recom- 
mend as being prime,” he would let them have it ata price very littlé 
above that which he would have charged for an inferior article. So was- 
it with his real Havannas. : : ' 

“ This I can recommend,” would he say: “ 1 imported it myself, You 
know itis only the very best tobacco that is made into cigars: it’s almost 
a sin to chop it up for the pipe ; but, as you are an old customer I'don’t 
mind letting you have pound for only three pence more than’ you 
pay for what you usually smoke.” : ; ; 

Then, the much-obliged customer, taking a whiff, would—like many @ 
pretended connoisseur smacking ‘bis lips at a glass of detestable raspberry- 
Juice just brought from the nearest tavern, and, which his kind entertain- 
er is sorry to assure him (and he does so with a sigh) is nearly the last of 
the smali,but choiee, batch which he himself received direct from Lafitte’s 
—give a knowing shake of the head and frankly acknowledge, “ Well, this 
. tk . . e "7 
"it is pp eet coincidence that, in proportion as the sale of the “ real 
Havanna” increased‘ the visits of Quiddy to his small patch of ground 
became more frequent; while the amount of his purchases at the house 
of Pigtle and Chor, the wholesale tobacconists in Bishopsgate-street di- 
mini . Now and then, too, would he be so fortunate as to receive a 
small quantity of Virginia, or other tobacco, of a “ very superior quality 
—in the raising of which it might, be pleasing to him to teflect that those 
first cousins to monkeys, and our brethren the negroes had not been very 
severely overtasted. So thriving, indeed, had his trade become, that, for 
the convenience, to say nothing o the dignity of the thing, he soon opens 
ed an necount with Messrs. Spec, Smasher, and Straw, the bankers. 

O rare “ sheer industry!” 












le ) {at 
“The very thing,” he said,as he slowly walked homewards; “the ver 
ing.”’ And early next morning he was with the proprietor of the s 
Peak ligemads cf whtun be peesently ogee’ Ye reat i iy 
Now for what purpose could Quiddy possibly want that small patch 

ground at Betlinal-, ? Itwas tob anall to build upon to any advan- 
Sepia ten Genial? npr pen = a As for flowers, 
he never“ saw what ignad they were of,” and and Watlenseiier: Re 
were of no other use, and grew for no other purpose, to 
ad wc idlers in the fields the amusement of knocking their heads off. 
Now, we are not of that super-refined sect of philosophers who hold it to 
besinfal to pluck a flower; or (to adopt their silly jargon) “commit flo- 
ricide,” because “ for anything we are convinced to the contrary, flowers 
nisy be susceptible of pain:” as soon should we abstaiu from the eating 
t of gooseberay-tart from a horror of being an accessory after the fact to the 
4 crime of berricide, by the wilful and malicious baking of live gooseber- 
; riesin a pie. Notwithstanding, we consider a love of flowers to be, in 
| most cases, indicative of a kindly and gentle disposition and a refined 
tasté, ‘as the dislike or disregard of them is, to a certain degree, evidence 
cen and brutality. To repeat his own witty saying, the only 
flower Mr. Q. evercared for was a boiled canliflower. For what purpose, 

then, cou/d he have hired that little patch of ground? | ‘ 
No sooner had Quiddy taken possession of his small domain, than he 





en 
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BROTHER JONATHAN EXTRA. — PHINEAS QUIDDY. 





; . CHAPTER XIII. 
_As his capital increased Quiddy was enabled to extend the sphere of 
his benevolence. He could now accomodate with loans a greater num- 
ber of his friends, and to a largeeramount. He had long abandoned the 


practice with which he had started in his financial career, of lending in- | 


significant sums to his customers : the profit was not commensu- 
rate with the trouble. He would now succor a distressed tradesman with 


the loan of a hu or even two hundred pounds ; always taking care 
to receive such security as should render the smallest loss an impossibi- 
lity, and cautiously abstaining from theyeceipt of one single farthing be- 
yond the legal interest. But he had in one corner of his id a package, 
very neatly made up, and easily portable, containing a gross of small, tin, 
snuff-canisters, the real value of which was about just as many pence. 
In all his loans this one single package played a prominent part, for it was 
always given as a portion of the amount, varying from a fifth to a fourth, 

a Vom mst & bundsed poate he wend pa ell, you sh 

‘Y a. k would say ; “very well, you shall 
have it, andI shall take at the .rate of five aie p beara more. 
ButI cannot let you have the whole sum in cash ; you must receive 
twenty -pounds’-worth of canisters in part.’ 

This arrangement being perfectly well understood by the accommoda- 


peck eel weale ee eighty pounds in money (sinus the interest) 


( kage as the representative of the remainder. 
Having walked half wa aa the prarhgg t would return, and inno- 
cently inquire whether Mr. Quiddy happened to want a gross of tin can- 


nisters ; and the latter answering in the affirmative, the vendor would re- 
ceive a few shillings in payment for them. They would then be restored 
to their place, there to remain till again roqsued for a similar purpose. 
And thus had Quiddy the gratification of reflecting that, by this benevo- 
lent . .d, was the inevitable ruin of an unfortunate tradesman delayed till 
a few weeks later. 
It is by no means certain that Phineas Quiddy was the originator of 
this ingenious method of “cheating the devil.” We recollect in Paris a 
oung French officer of the body-guard coming one evening into a room 
ull of company, gay and laughing, and holding a mouse-trap above his 
head.—* Qui ‘en veut des souricieres?” cried he; “Who wants any 
mouse-traps? I have just been raising five thousand francs: and my 
arabe {the French cant-word for an usurer] has debited me with one thou- 
sand for as many mouse-traps. He has given me this one for present 
use, and is to s ply me with the other nine-hundred-and-nincty-nine, as 
I may occasio ily want them.” 
Quiddy and his lodger had gone on very comfortably together for seve- 
weeks, and the latter had frequently expressed his perfect satisfaction 
at the manner in which he was treated; and well he might; for Quiddy’s 
deference to his wants and wishes (sometimes to his own inconvenience, 
occasionally, a /itile to his cost) was surprising. How was this to be 
accounted for? Was it that he was becoming less intensely selfish than 
heretofore, or that a single spark of generosity had found its way into his 
bosom? Could he have been inflenced by Lickpenny’s occasional allu- 
- ions to his misfortune of “ having neither chick nor child; or, by the cir- 
cumstapee that Lickpenny himself was (to use Quiddy’s expression) “an 
unuatural son,” so that, should he die intestate, there would be no legal 
roproneentizon to claim his property, which, moreover, was all funded? 
Of this last fact, together with its amount (about cightoom hundred pounds) 
he had, by some indirect means, become informed; but he always care- 
fully concealed from his lodger his knowledge of it. 
One evening when they were smoking their pipes together, Quiddy, 
with some abruptness, expressed his wonder at never having known a re- 
lative of Lickpenny’s to visit him and inquired whether he had any. 
After some hesitation, Lickpenny, adopting a periphrastic and cireum- 
locutory form of words of exquisite delicacy, replied :— 

“I'll tell you how it is, Mr. Q.- You must know it was not till after I 
had popped my head into the world, that my father and mother happened 
to recollect that, somehow or other, they had quite forgot to get married; 
and, as they both died very shortly afterwards, why, there wasn’t time for 
them to repair the omission. Now, it is probably owing to that circum- 
stance. that, properly speaking, 48 my lawyer says, I never had any rela- 
tives at all,” . 

“Itis a thousand pities you haven't a son,” said Quiddy. “I don’t 
mead a mere boy; that wouldbe more plague than pleasure ; but a young 
man.of--of about my age, like: it would be a great comfort to you, at 
your. time of liic.” 

“That's alla chance, Mr. Q.; it might be, or it aa not: all would 
depend upon his conduct. Yet I own I sometimes feel the want of one.” 

“Not so much since you have been here, I hope, for I try all I can to 
make you happy and comfortable. I say, Mr. L.,”’ continued he, with a 
simper; “it’s very odd, but one can’t help one’s feelings, you know; but 
really—really, ! do somehow feel for you at times for all the world like a 
son. I dare say you will laugh at me for it; but I always was a very 
great fool about my feelings.” 

Affectionate creature! 

“J don’t see anything to laugh at,” said the other; “on the contrary, I 
take.it very kind ef you; and, to say the truth, I have a sort of liking for 
you: you are attentive to me; you treat me well, and—”’ 

* And quite disinterested, that you must know,” said Quiddy, interrupt- 
ing him; “it isn’t as if—” 

“lf what?” 

“ Why, as I said, when I was told it by somebody, just after you came to 
live here— It was the best en could do,’ says I, ‘to sink all his mo- 
ney in an annuity for his own life, seeing as how he has got nobody to 
leave it to; he gets a better income by it, and the old gentleman is right 
to take care of Number One. And then,’ says I, ‘when he’s gone, all’s 
gone; so he’s in no fear of people D saperae ss to like him for what they 
may get. If, indeed, he had children of his own, or anybody at all he 
eared about, it would have been a different matter,’ says 1; ‘ then he would 
have made a will, for it’s a at comfort to know what is to become of 
one’s money after one is de gone.’ "’ 

“ Mr. Q.,” said Lickpenny, “1 don’t know who may have told you that, 
but I can tell you—” 

He checked cimself, and paused—knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
and looking into his tobacco-box, which he found to be empty, 





“ But what, Mr. L.?”’ inquired Quiddy, drawing a little closer to the eld 
man. 

“That I want some tobacco,” was the reply. 

Quiddy went into the shop, and filled the box. 

“ And now, Mr. L.,’’ said he, as he resumed his seat and returned the 
| hox, “you must do me a favor—I have often thought of asking it, but I 

have been afraid of offending you. It actually goes to my heart to charge 

you for your little modicums of snuff and tobacco—it isn’t pleasant be- 
tween friends. Now you must allow me, for the future, to fill your boxes 
for you in a friendly way; or—there’s the shop, and you have only to 
help yourself whenever you area real Havanna or anything you 
choose. Now, will you, Mr.L.7 It’s no object out of such a quantity, 
indeed it a’n't.”’ 
“ Why, really, Mr. Q., that is very handsome of you, but, indeed—Well 
—I take your offer: there will always be some way or other of making 
the matter up.” 
“Don’t talk of that, or you'll hurt my feelings. I wouldn’'thave you 
think me selfish or interested, for, whatever that Doctor McSquills may 
say, if T have a good quality st all, itis thatI— By the bye, what were 
you going to aay Tact now, Mr.L. ?” 
“ Ay, who informed you, that I~” 
“Ob, about the annuity! Why it was—no, it wasn’t neither—and 
really IT can’t recollect.” 

“ Well, it is of noconsequence,” said Lickpenny, dropping the subject, 
which was not afterwards resumed. . “ i 

“Bill for payment, sir; forty-eight fifteen,” said a banker's clerk, 
who entered the shop ove morning, and drew from a large, black leathern 
pocket-book, of plethoric appearance, one of those oblong slips of pa- 
per, whose insultingly ironical “ Please to pay,” means, as authorita- 
tively as acommand of the Sultan Mahomet Fuz— pay whether it 
me ‘ou oF no.” © the insidious, the wicked, the mock-humility of 

ese things! 

“Ay, I Know,” said Quiddy, slowly and sulkily taking his cash box 
from @ small iron closet in a corner of the shop ; “I know : for the furni- 
ture. A twelvemonth soon comes round, but I’m prepared for it. [All 
this he muttered while counting out notes to the amount.] I could give 
you a check on my banker—for I keeps a banker, Mister—but I suppose 

ou’d as soon take cash. The cursed old Jezebel! and that artful, legac y- 
iunting young devil! I did think she’d have lét me off paying for the rot- 
ten old sticks, when the time came round—it’s the least she could have 
done. Not that I care much about it, for, thank my stars, the money’s no 
great object to me. Only I should have vally’d it just for the look of the 
thing: Howsever, it’s a very hard case—very! a regular grievance, Imay 
say. Vl tell you the righis of it, and be yudged by you, Mister.’ . 

The latter part of this speech was delivered while} Quiddy, with his 
back towards the banker’s clerk, was engaged in replacing his cash-bex 
in the iron closet, and carefully lockiug the latter ; and, durin this time 
the clerk (having taken the money and receipted the bill, and, as is not 
unlikely, having something of more importance to attend to than Quiddy’s 
“ grievances’) had left the house. , 

“ Well, that’s what I call vastly polite,” muttered Quiddy, on perceiv- 
ing that his intended’ victim had escaped. 

Of all the earthy bores, the most deadly, perhaps, is a man witha griev 
ance ; and to one of these, there is no disappointment more severe than 
the escape of a listener whom he thought he had fairly hooked. : 

He continued to mutter, “ Vastly polite!—* Ungrateful old hag t”— 
“The toadying, legacy-hunting, young huesy! I can’t abide such mean, 
such interested, such—” 

Here his soliloquy was interrupted by the wheezing cough ef old Lick- 

enny, who had not yet risen ; and with almost the celerity of thought, 
Qui dy was at his bed-side. 

For some months past the old man’s ailment (pulmonary consumption) 
had been on the increase, and partly for this reason, and i wag because 
he did not know what else to do with his time, he was in the habit of ly- 
ing late a-bed. 

tis no uncommon we to hearsome sexagenarian complain that news- 
papers are not as distinctly printed now-a-days as they used to be : that 
theatres are not as well adapted for seeing and hearing as formerly they 
were : that public amusements, generally, are not as attractive now as he 
can remember them to have been: that even the very nature and charac- 
ter of women have deteriorated, they being no longer such “nice crea- 
tures,” nor by any means £0 cuptivating and affectionate as they used to 
be in his younger days ;—with a long catalogue of other complaints of 
changes, all for the worse, in things in general, but chiefly in those that | 
more particularly affect the senses. But all people, of all ages, complain 
of the alterations in the seasons ; while Lickpenny (having nothing in the 
world to aig | his time) was positively certain, either that the duration — 
of the hour had much increased, or that more than four-and-twenty were 
squeezed into one vor Rig that the day now seemed to him as if it never 
would cote to an end. 

“ Daddy,” said Quiddy, in a tone of extreme tenderness (for Daddywas 
the term of endearment he was wont to bestow upon the sick fundholder) 
—‘ Daddy, I am afraid you an’t quite so well this morning—I heard yout 
poor dear cough, and came jeune iately to see how you do.” 

It may here be mentioned that tedium (occasioned by want of occupa- 
tion,) together with his increasing illness and infirmities, had rendered the 
old man irritable and impatient, and occasionally morose, so that it must 
be allowed that Mr. Qniddy did not lead a very pleasant life with him. 
However, as most people have their motives for enduring that which may 
not be altogether agreeable to them, we must suppose that he, in the case 
in question, had his. 
ame to get me up because you want your breakfast, I suppose,” said 

ic ny. ‘ 

“ Oh no, indeed, Daddy,” said Quiddy, with a 
“ you know I would not have breakfasted without you 
down for a month—no, not if = Av ote never come down.” 

Herein, perhaps, did the disinterested speaker “ protest too much"”— 
but, in a = like his, it may probably Ge in the nature of things that - 
it should be so. 

“ Well—what’s o'clock 7” 


submissiveness, 
you hadn’t come 
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“A teetle eleven, Daddy.” 
* Well—I shall come down yarn ; and, d’ye hear ? don’t keep me 
waiting a minute for my breaktast when hm ready for it: you know I can’t 


bear to be kept waiting for my meals” 

“ I know it, Daddy,” was the meek reply. 

“ And, d’ye hear ! wait breakfast till 1 come ; you know I can’t bear 
to take my meals by myself.” 

“ You know | always do, Daddy ; though I must say it is sometimes 
uncommon inconvenient.’ 

“ Well—I pay fur having my own way, and I wild have my own way. 
Even in my poor dear angel’s lifetime L'always—sometimes—so if it does 
not suit you, —why—Well ; no matter; I’m an unhappy old man! no- 

y to care for me ; neither chick nor child ; no one to—” 
, “ Now that’s very unkind of my old Daddy. An’tI like a son to you? 

m sure you sometimes say I am.”’ 

“Well; perhaps _ not so bad, after all. Go—stop—and, d’ye 
hear ?—Nothing—I rgot what I was going to say.” 

And Quiddy left the room, grumbling inwardly, and wishing his “ Dad- 
dy”’ in the company of the “ poor dear angel,” wherever she might be : 
at the same time vituperating pulmonary consumption on account of its 
culpable inactivity, as a di to the catalogue of contrivances for de- 
spatching old from this world to the next. 

This may serve, once for all, as a speciment of the slavery to which 
our “sheer industry” friend thought it a good speculation to submit.— 
Whether his virtuous resignation was destined to be in the end its own 
reward, or to be recompensed by something if not so purely honorary, 
yet quite as useful, we shall in due time see. Meanwhile his house was 
turned pm At his domestic arrangements (which had all been ad- 
mirably contrived to afford the greatest attainable degree of comfort to 
Mr. Phi Quiddy, and to that gentleman alone) were overturned ; his 
usual habits and mode of life, as well as the recreations (such as they had 
been) of his leisure hours he was compelled to forego; his— In short, had 
he possessed a soul, he would scarcely have dared to call it his own, had 
his lodger thought fit to question his property in it. 

A few days after this (being that upon which Quiddy received the un- 
weleome visit of the banker’s clerk) the post brought him a letter from 
Aberdeen. We need scarcely say it was from Janet. 

“ What can this be about, [| wonder,” thought he. “She hasn’t wrote 
to me for a twelvementh,not since she sent me that twenty pound. What 
ean she have to write about now? Oh! I dare say it is to tell me the 
trustees have sent her the money for the furniture, which the carneying 
creechur would never have had if I had bemean’d myself to earwig the 
old woman as she did.—Well—let’s see.”’ 

The letter being post-paid, he did not immediately perceive that it was 
charged as double: his astonishment, therefore, was the greater when on 
opening it he found it to contain an order upon a London banker for forty- 


eight pounds fifteen shillings! To him this was the most important por- 
tion of its contents: the rest was merely as follows :— 
“ Aberdeen, 
« the a? of —, 
‘Mr. Quiddy, 


“T hav not rot you sens the last time not haven nothen to trobel you a 
Bowt. as you no Doctor Me Squills is my prensipol trusty and that i 
must rite to him sum tims i dar say you cawl sum tims to him a bout 
me without my troublen you with a letter on purpus. My oxyden to my 
leg gits wussunwuss if enny thing, and now 1 lay on a sofy all day, but 
the entrest for my muny is quit a nuf for me to live on with the family i 
bord and log with or it would be wuss for me as i canot work, but my 
elth is very good excep my axyden to my back also for witch the Lord 
as in all things be prased and his will be done. 

“ & I reman, 
“ Janet Gray.” 

“ P, S.—At the saim time I send you the muny for the fernytur witch 
they sent me yesterday as i always ment to do it as soon as} got it as i 
think it is your rite and plese not tell eny boddy as it will git me ill will, 
plese not by no mens.” eee 

The dry style of address and subscription in this letter, as in a former 
one, is rem e: 

Mr. Quiddy,” and “I remain, Janet Gray.” This will presently be 
accounted for. 

In taking it for granted that the gentleman made an occasional inquiry 
concerning her, Janet assumed that he felt just sufficiently interested in 
her welfare to bw: himself to that troble. No such thing: convinced by 
her last letter that his expectations of serving her, by bens a part in 

w 












the t of her pecuniary ere less, she was no 
longer an object of any consideration to him. I has it been other- 


wise, the a Sm process so unsuccessfully prastised upon him by 
Mc Squills ( h he never forgot nor forgave) had inspired him with a 
dislike of the doctor so intense as to be equalled only by the doctor’s 
ener ole! him ; so that these parties never willingly put themselves in 
each other’s w poe two or three occasions, they acci- 

tended not to see his medical 
honored with one of his well-re- 
the allusions, therefore, in the 








letter ust it, “ ish” to 
him. For sscwtties 
n tice, she could not well otherwise; and 


‘that, in 
t cxtlows about the accident alluded to (the effects of which 






were ming worse and worse) as what be the nature 
of it, to wonder, also,—what, die of it, was likely to 
do with all her money 


“Shall I go to that infernal doctor,” 
of it, or shall T not?” 

As the hi of Janet since her departure from London may be briefly 
told, we will tefl it in the short interval occupied wy Qaitty in making up 
his mind touching the important question by which it is occupied. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Furrisuep with a letter of introduction from her co-trustee,Mc En- 
dall the undertaker, to his relations, Mr. and Mrs. Sweenie, Janet imme- 


ught he, “and get the rights 





foraging cap. 
? 


canlove bim again; but then, he is such a very odd person |” 
this solution of 
ing to seek deeper 
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diately on her arrival in Aberdeen, went direct to their house; and they 
(having been apprised by Mc Endall of the visit of Janet, whom he com- 
me as a good girl, to their kindest care, acquainting them also with 
the exact state of her affairs) had we ray for her reception. They re- 
ceived her with open arms: had she been a daughter of their own, their 
welcome of her could not have been more cordial; and poor Janet wag 
overwhelmed with confusion, and subdued by gratitude, at the kindness 
and hospitality of these worthy people, when they insisted upon her tak~ 
ing up her abode with them—she merely paying for her board and lodg- 
ings at the rate of twenty pounds per annum. But, as they assured her 
(and truly too) that having a numerous family of their own, which they 
must provide for, and a spare room in the house which was seldom or ne- 
ver occupied, her presence would scarcely make a sensible addition to 
their expenses. Janet consented with less reluctance to accept the obli« 
gation, and was besides delighted to find that this arrangement would leave 
ee what seemed to her her vast income for other necessary ex 
penses. e cite this, not intending to censure the Sweenies (in w 

ing there was in fact nothing censurable,) but as an instance of 

anet’s simplicity. 

Janet had been about three months under the roof of her new friends, 
in the course of which time many projects for her settlement in some bu- 
siness had, by turus, been canvassed and rejected. To say the truth, sha 
herself was indifferent upon the subject: she was happy and contented with 
her present position: she was withoutcare, her wants were supplied, and 
her time was sufficiently and aw occupied in assisting Mrs. Swee- 
nie in the management of the ily. 

The business of Sweenie, though good, and tolerably extensive, yielding. 
fair and regular profits, might, in certain hands and by certain means, have 
been improved by the assistance of such a capital as Janet’s fortune could 
have supplied, and she herself been benefitted in a degree by embarking 
it therein. It may seem — therefore, that it had never oecurred to 
Sweenie to suggest to her such an arrangement. But no:—having been 
brought up as an honest, straight-forward, fair-dealing tradesman, he found 
that the small capital which he had inherited from his father was, with 
right management, sufficient for all fair purposes; and being moreover 
in besotted ignorance of the Quiddeian system of “sheer industry,” he 





might probably have considered so large an addition to it rather as an 
incumbrance than a help. Yet he brought up his large family reputably; 
and if, at the ae end, his ow had not greatly increased, he had 
never the ill-fo 

As we shall have but little more to do with him, we may as well say at 
once that he lived to a good old age, and died (like Sandy Sanderson) im- 


rtune to find it had diminished, and for this he was grateful. 


measurably less,wealthy than we find Mr. Sheer-industry Quiddy even 


at this present stage of his career. 


Janet had been about three months in Aberdeen, and—And here we 


have to state a singular fact, for which we can in no other manner ae 
than by recollecting that Janet was a plain little body, destitute cf al 


rsonal attractions. It was svon and generally known that “the lassie 
ad got the siller;’ yet, notwithstanding this temptation, in the whole 


course of these three months the poor girl did not receive a single offer 
of marriage—except from an exciseman, a gauger, a custom-house offi- 
cer, two tradesmen whose credits were in a rickety state, five students of 
the university, and an ensign anda lieutenant in the same company of a 
regiment quartered in the place. These two last fought in consequence 
ot their discovered rivalry; and, in the encounter, Lieutenant Mc Shane 
received his adversary’s (Ensign Mc Shindie’s) ball in a diagonal line 


about eighteen inches above the left side of the top of the crown of his 
But, as Janet abided by her resolution of remaining un- 

married, all these suitors were in turn rejected. 
It may be inquired—Did Janet ever think of her once beloved? Some- 


times, when she could not help it: she never voluntary sought the remem- 
brance of him. 


Did she still love him ?—No. She had discovered, beyond the possibi- 


aa of doubt, that he was heartless, mean-spirited, and self-interested. — 
ith 


outknowing exactly “ what was the matter with herself,” she did, in 
fact, despise him; and love and contempt for the same object can scarcely 


be co-existent in the same bosom. She was too gentle, too humane, too 
religious, knowingly to despise the meanest thing that lived; and had 
she been aware of the true character of her present feeling towards him, 
she would have considered it a duty toendeavor at least to suppress it. 


“ How strange it is! I loved him once; I love him no longer; I never 

And with 
henomenon was she satisfied, without ever attempt- 
r its cause. 


ow then, are we to account for her continued kindness towards him, 


the 


as manifested by her gift? 


There was in fact nothing of kindness in the case. What she did was 


ona in the fulfilment of an act of justice, as she conceived it to be.— 
Mrs. 


always thought, too partial towards her, an 


anderson, in the distribution of her omer , had been, as Janet 

Yi t Quiddy, as an older 
servant than herself had, upon that account, deserved to be better reward~ 
ed. Under this impression, had she been allowed to divide the property 
equally with him, the would have done so; but this not being the case, 
she considered it as incumbent on her to reduce, at least to the extent of 
her ability, the inequality. ; 

We have seen that she was not permitted to make a present of the fur+ 
niture to Mr. Q. ; but as the time for payment for its purchase epproacht 
her entreaties to her trustees were earnestand frequent that, when he di 
pay, would send the money to her, because she had “ most partiklar 
ocation for it.” What that particular occasion was, we know ; and al* 
though they suspected it, yet the sum not being very considerable, = 
chose to wink at it, and comply with her fore ge that money wou 
have been added by them to her store, thereby have increased her 
little income. 

What we have said touching the state of Janet’s heart will, coupled 
with the natural truth aud sincerity of her character, account for the dry 
style of address and subscription which she adopted when writing to the 
charming creature who once been the object of her affection. With- 
out accusing her of the folly of supposing that by subscribing herself 
“ your obedient and most humble servant,” she would thereby — 
herself to you as your slave, she, nevertheless, was so ignorant of the fic- 
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BROTHER JONATHAN EXTRA. — PHINEAS QUIDDY. 





Asi his ceppitsl:dmereiaed Gplddy. wer eushled extend the sphe 

; capital was en to re of 
his benevolence. He could now cocomodate with loans a greater num- 
ber of his friends, and to a largeeramount. He had long abandoned the 
practice with which he had started in his financial career, of lending in- 
significant sums to his customers : the profit was not commensu- 
rate with the trouble. He would now succor a distressed tradesman with 
the loan of a hundred, or even two hundred pounds ; always taking care 
to receive such security as should render_ the smallest loss an impossibi- 
lity, and cautiously abstai from theyeceipt of one yp farthing be- 
yond the legal interest. But he had in one corer of his shop a package, 
very neatly made up, and easily portable, containing a gross of sinall, tin, 
snuff-canisters, the real value of which was about just as many pence. 
In all his loans this one. package played a eager? og for it was 
always given as a portion of the amount, varying from a fifth to a fourth, 
rs bm to ry ae tee ja! ; as for ame, — a sai 

Ou want a undred pounds, would say ; ‘very well, you s 

have it, andI shall take at the rate of five iad p shawn more, 
ButI cannot let you. have the whole sum in cash: you must receive 
twenty -pounds’ -worth of canisters in part.” 

This arrangement being perfectly well understood by the accommoda- 
ted party, he would peokat eighty pounds in money (minus the interest) 
and carry away the little package as the representative of the remainder. 
Having walked half way ¢ own the street, he would return, and inno- 
cently inquire whether Mr. Quiddy happened to want a gross of tin can- 
nisters; and the latter answering in the affirmative, the vendor would re- 
ceive a few shillings in payment for them. They would then be restored 
to their place, there to remain till again required for a similar purpose. 
And thus had Quiddy the gratification of reflecting that, by this benevo- 
lent aid, was the inevitable ruin of an unfortunate tradesman delayed till 
a few weeks later. 

It is by no means certain that Phineas Quiles was the originator of 
this ingenious method of “cheating the devil,”” We recollect in Paris a 
young rench officer of the body-guard coming one evening into a room 
ull of company, gay and laughing, and holding a mouse-trap above his 
head.—* Qui en veul des souricieres?”’ cried he; “Who wants any 
mouse-traps? I have just been raising five thousand francs: and my 
arabe {the French cani-werd for anusurer] has debited me with one thou- 
sand for as many reggae’ ye He has given me this one for present 
use, aad is to supply me with the other nine-hundred-and-nincty-nine, as 
I may occasionally want them.” 
Quiddy and his lodger had gone on very comfortably together for seve- 
ral weeks, and the latter had frequently expressed his perfect satisfaction 
at the manner in which he was treated; and well he might; for Quiddy’s 
deference to his wants and wishes (sometimes to his own inconvenience, 
and, occasionally, a litile to his cost) was surprising. How was this to be 
accounted for? Was it that he was becoming less intensely selfish than 
heretofore, or that a single spark of eg tear had found its way into his 
bosom? Could he have been inflenced by Lickpenny’s occasional allu- 
- sions to his misfortune of “ having neither chick nor child; or, by the cir- 
cumstapee that Liekpenny himself was (to use Quiddy’s expression) “an 
unuatural son,” so that, should he die intestate, there would be no legal 
ropropentatines to claim his property, which, moreover, was all funded? 
Of this last fact, together with its amount (about eighteen hundred pounds) 
he by some indirect means, become intearoed ; but he always care- 
fully concealed from his lodger his knowledge of it. 

One evening when they were smoking their pipes together, Quiddy, 
with some abruptness, expressed his wonder at never having known a re- 
lative of sarkpeney's to visit him and inquired whether he had any. 

After some hesitation, Lickpenny, adopting a periphrastic and cireum- 
locutory form of words of exquisite delicacy, replied :— 

“I'll tell you how it is, Mr. Q@.- You must know it was not till after I 
had popped my head into the world, that my father and mother happened 
to recollect that, somehow or other, they had quite forgot to get married; 
and, as they both died very shortly afterwards, why, there wasn’t time for 
them to repair the omission. Now, it is probably owing to that circum- 
stance that,.properly speaking, 43 my lawyer says, I never had any rela- 
tives at all,” 

“Itis a thousand pities you haven't a son,” said Quiddy. “I don’t 
mead a mere boy; that would be more plague than pleasure ; but a young 
man.of-of about my age, like: it would be a great comfort to you, at 
your time of lile.” 

“That's alla chance, Mr. Q.; it might be, or it might not: all would 
depend upon his conduct. Yet I own I sometimes feel the want of one.” 

“Not so much since you have been here, I hope, for I try all I can to 
make, you happy and comfortable. I say, Mr. L.,”’ continued he, with a 
pan “it’s very odd, but one can’t help one’s feelings, you know; but 
really—really, I de somehow feel for you at times for all the world likes 
son.. [dare say you will laugh at me for it; but I always was a very 
great fool about my feelings.” 

Affectionate creature! 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at,” said the other; “on the contrary, I 
take.it very kind ef you; and, to say the truth, I have a sort of liking for 
you: you are attentive to me; you treat me well, and—” 

“ And quite disinterested, that you must know,” said Quiddy, interrupt- 
ing him; “it isn’t as if—” 

“if what?” , 

“ Why, as I said, when I was told it by somebody, just after you came to 
live here— It was the best thing he could do,’ says I, ‘to sink all his mo- 
ney in an annuity for his own life, seeing as how he has got nobody to 
leave it to; he gets a better income by it, and the old gentleman is right 
to take care of Number One. And then,’ says I,‘ when he’s gone, all’s 
gone; so he’s in_ no fear of people Y ssrmger ge: to like him for what they 
may get. If, indeed, he had children of his own, or anybody at all he 
cared about, it would have been a different matter,’ says I; ‘ then he would 
have made a will, for it’s S pest comfort to know what is to become of 
one’s money after one is dead and gone.’ " 

“Mr. Q.,” said Lickpenny, “I don’t know who may have told you that, 
but I can tell you—” 

He checked cimself, and paused—knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
and looking into his tobacco-box, which he found to be empty, 


“But what, Mr. L.?”’ inquired Quiddy, drawing a little closer to the eld 
man. 

“That I want some tobacco,” was the reply. 

Quiddy went into the shop, and filled the box. 

“ And now, Mr. L.,”’ said he, as he resumed his seat and returned the 
hox, “you must do me a _favor—I have often thought of asking it, but I 
have been afraid of offending you. It actually goes to my heart to charge 
you for your little modicums of snuff and tobacco—it isn’t pleasant be- 
tween friends. Now you must allow me, for the future, to fill your boxes . 
for you in a friendly way ; or—there’s the shop, and you have only to 
help yourself whenever you Sete real Havanna or anything 
choose. Now, will you, Mr. L.! It’s no object out of such a quantity, 
indeed it a’n’t.” 

“ Why, really, Mr. Q., that is very handsome of you, but, indeed—Well 
—I take your offer: there will always be some way or other of making 
the matter up.” 

“Don’t talk of that, or you'll hurt my feelings. I wouldn't have you 
think me selfish or interested, for, whatever that Doctor McSquills may 
say, if I have a good qualiey st all, itis thatl— By the bye, what were 
you going to say just now, Mr. L. ?” 

“ Ay, who informed you, that I—” 

“Oh, about the annuity! Why it was—no, it wasn’t neither—and 
roa wae ear ta wanes enienpinn 
ell, it is of noconsequence,” said Lickpenny, droppi ¢ su 
which was not afterwards resumed. , Bs wR ™ 
“Bill for payment, sir; forty-eight fifteen,” said a banker's clerk, 
who entered the shop one morning, and drew from a large, black leathern 
pocket-book, of plethoric appearance, one of those oblong slips of pa- 
per, whose insultingly ironical “ Please to pay,” means, as authorita- 
tively as acommand of the Sultan Mahomet Fuz—* pay whether it 
= you or no.” O the insidious, the wicked, the mock-humility of 

these things! 

“Ay, I Know,” said Quiddy, slowly and sulkily taking his cash box 
from @ small iron closet in a corner of the shop ; “I know : for the furni- 
ture. A twelvemonth soon comes round, bat I’m prepared for it. [All 
this he muttered while counting out notes to the amount.) I could give 
you a check on my banker—for [ keeps a banker, Mister—but I suppose 

ou’d as soon take cash. The cursed old Jezebel! and that artful, legac y- 
sunting young devil ! I did think she’d have lét me off paying for the rot- 
ten old sticks, when the time came round—it’s the least she could have 
done. Not that I care much about it, for, thank my stars, the money's no 
great object to me. Only I shou/d have vally’d it just for the look of the 
thing. Howsever, it’s a very hard case—very! a regular grievance, I may 
say. Vil tell you the righis of it, and be judged by you, Mister.’ 

The latter part of this speech was delivered while] Quiddy, with his 
back towards the banker’s clerk, was engaged in replacing his cesh-box 
in the iron closet, and curefully lockiug the latter ; and, during this time 
the clerk (having taken the money and receipted the bill, and, as is not 
unlikely, having something of more importance to attend to than Quiddy’s 
“ grievances’’) had left the house. 

“ Well, that’s what I call vastly polite’ muttered Quiddy, on perceiv- 
ing that his intended’ victim had escaped. 

Of all the earthy bores, the most deadly, perhaps, is a man witha griev 
ance ; and to one of these, there is no disappointment more severe than 
the escape of a listener whom he thought he had fairly hooked. : 

He continued to mutter,“ Vastly polite!”—* Ungrateful old hag !”— 
“The toadying, legacy-hunting, young hussy! I can’t abide such mean, 
such interested, such—” 

Here his soliloquy was interrupted by the wheezing cough ef old Lick- 

nny, who had not yet risen ; and with almost the celerity of thought, 
Qui dy was at his bed-side. 

For some months past the old man’s ailment (pulmonary consumption) 
had been on the increase, and partly for this reason, and partly because 
he did not know what else to do with his time, he was in the habit of ly- 
ing late a-bed. 

tis no uncommon sing to hearsome a complain that news- 
papers are not as distinctly printed now-a-days as they used to be : that 
theatres are not as well adapted for seeing and hearing as formerly they 
were ; that public amusements, generally, are not as attractive now, as he 
can remember them to have been: that even the very nature and ¢ - 
ter of women have deteriorated, they being no longer such “nice crea- 
tures,” nor by any means ¢o cuptivating and affectionate as they used to 
be in his younser days ;—with a long catalogue of other complaints of 
changes, all for the worse, in things in general, but chiefly in those that _ 
more particularly affect the senses. But all people, of all ages, complain 
of the alterations in the seasons ; while Lickpenny (iaving nothing the 
world to serney his time) was positively certain, either that the duration 
of the hour had much increased, or that more than four-and-twenty were 
squeezed into one on Rg that the day now seemed to him as if it never 
would come to an end. 

“ Daddy,” said Quiddy, in a tone of extreme tenderness (for Daddywas — 
the term of endearment he was wont to bestow upon the sick fundholder) 
— Daddy, I am afraid you an’t quite so well this morning—I heard your 
poordear cough, and came insmmedintely to see how you do.” 

It may here be mentioned that tedium (occasioned by want of occupa- 
tion,) together with his increasing illness and infirmities, had rendered 
old man irritable and impatient, and occasionally morose, so that it must 
be allowed that Mr. Qniddy did not lead a very pleasant life with him. 
However, as most people have their motives for enduring that which may 
not be altogether agreeable to them, we must suppose that he, im the case 
in question, had his. 

“ Come to get me up because you want your breakfast, I suppose,” said 


Lickpenny. 
“ Oh no, indeed, Daddy,” said Quiddy, with fawning submissiveness, 
* you know I would not have breakfasted without you if you hadn’t come 


down for a month—no, not if you’d never come down.” 

Herein, perhaps, did the disinterested speaker “ protest too much”— 
but, in a position like his, it may probably So in the nature of things that - 
it should be so. ; 

“ Well—what’s o’clock 7” 
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“<A teetle 7 eleven, Daddy.” | 

“ Well— coe smal wa sermon ; and, d’ye hear ? don’t keep me 
waiting a minute for my breakfast when I'mready for it: you know [can’t 
bear to be kept waiting for my meals” 

“ I know it, Daddy,” was the meek reply. 

“ And, d’ye hear ! wait breakfast till 4 come ; you know I can’t bear 
to take my meals by myself.” 

“ You know | always do, Daddy ; though I must say it is sometimes 
uncommon inconvenient.’’ 

“ Well—I pay fur having my own way, and I wild have my own way. 
Even in my poor dear angel’s lifetime | always—sometimes—so if it does 
not suit you, —why—Well ; no matter; I’m an unhappy old man! no- 

y to care for me ; neither chick nor child ; no one to—” 
, “ Now that’s very unkind of my old Daddy. An’tI like a son to you? 
I ryt pom sometimes say I syrodt a yaa 4 
ell; perhaps you’re not so 5 r all. Go—stop—and, d’ye 
hear ?—N Oi I what I was going to say.” . 
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diately on her arrival in Aberdeen, went direct to their house; and they 
(having been apprised by Mc Endall of the visit of Janet, whom he com- 
manok ie weenie: to their kindest care, acquainting them also with 
the exact state of her affairs) had for her reception. They re- 
ceived her with open arms: had she been a daughter of their own, their 
welcome of her could not have been more cordial; and poor Janet was 
overwhelmed with confusion, and subdued by gratitude, at the kindness 
and hospitality of these worthy people, when they insisted upon her tak~ 
ing up her abode with them—she merely paying for her board and lodg- 
ings at the rate of twenty pounds per annum. ‘But, as they assured her 
(and truly too) that having a numerous family of their own, which they 
must provide for, and a spare room in the house which was seldom or ne= 
ver occupied, her presence would scarcely make a sensible addition to 
their expenses. Janet consented with less reluctance to accept the obli« 
gation, and was besides delighted to find that this arrangement would leave 
— what seemed to her her vast income for other necessary ex 















































) 8 ZO! F : penses. e cite this, not intending to censure the Sweenies (in w 
And Quiddy the room, grumbling inwardly, and wishing his “ Dad- poeaine there was in fact ontine censurable,) bnt as an Seuames of 

dy” in the company of the “poor dear angel,” wherever she might be: | Janet’s simplicity. 

at the same time vituperating pulmonary consumption on account of its Janet had been about three months under the roof of her new friends, 

culpable inactivity, as a Cp nam to the catalogue of contrivances for de- | in the course of which time many projects for her settlement in some bu- 

spatching old people from this world to the next. . siness had, by turus, been canvassed and rejected. “To say the truth, she 
This may serve, once for all, as a speciment of the slavery to which | herself was indifferent upon the subject: she was fenpiepemie c 


our “sheer industry” friend thought it a good speculation to submit.— 
Whether his virtuous resignation was destined to be in the end its own 
reward, or to be recompensed by something if not so purely honorary, 
yet quite as useful, we shall in due time see. Meanwhile his house was 
turned -turvy; his domestic arrangements (which had all been ad- 
mirably contrived to afford the greatest attainable degree of comfort to 
Mr. Phineas Quiddy, and to that gentleman alone) were overturned ; his 
usual habits and mode of life, as well as the recreations (such as they had 
been) of his leisure hours he was compelled to forego; his— Ip short, had 
he possessed a soul, he would scarcely have dared to call it his own, had 
his lodger t fit to question his property in it. 

A few days after this (being that upon which Quiddy received the un- 
welcome visit of the banker’s clerk) the post brought him a letter from 
Aberdeen. We need scarcely say it was from Janet. 

“ What can this be about, | wonder,” thought he. “She hasn’t wrote 
to me for a twelvementh, not since she sent me that twenty pound. What 
can she have to write about now? Oh! I dare say it is to tell me the 
trustees have sent her the money for the furniture, which the carneying 
creechur would never have had if | had bemean’d myself to earwig the 
old woman as she did.—Well—let's see.” 

The letter being post-paid, he did not immediately perceive that it was 
charged as double: his astonishment, therefore, was the om when on 
opening it he found it to contain an order upon a London banker for forty- 
eight pounds fifteen shillings! ‘To him this was the most important por- 
tion of its contents: the rest was merely as follows be : 

” rdeen, 


“the —— of ——., 


ontented with 
her present position: she was withoutcare, her wants were ied, and 
her time was sufficiently and bly occupied in assisting Mrs. Swée- 
nie in the management of the ily. 

The business of Sweenie, though good, and tolerably extensive, yielding. 
fair and regular profits, might, in certain hands and by certain means, have 
been improved by the assistance of such a capital as Janet’s fortune could 
have supplied, and she herself been benefitted in a degree by embarking 
it therein. It may seem ome therefore, that it had never oecurred to 
Sweenie to suggest to her such an arrangement. But no:4-having been 
brought up as an honest, straight-forward, fair-dealing tradesman, he found 
that the small capital which he had inherited from his father was, with 
right management, sufficient for all fair purposes; and being moreover 
in besotted ignorance of the Quiddeian system of “ sheer in ustry,” he 
might probably have considered so large an addition to it rather as an 
incumbrance than a help. Yet he brought up his large family reputably; 
and if, at the year’s end, his property had not greatly increased, he had 
never the ill-fortune to find it had diminished, and for this he was — 
As we shall have but little more to do with him, we may as well say at 
once that he lived to a good old age, and died (like Sandy Sanderson) im- 
measurably less,wealthy than we find Mr. Sheer-industry Quiddy even 
at this present stage of his career. 

Janet had been about three months in Aberdeen, and—And here we 
have to state a singular fact, for which we can in no other manner —— 
than by recollecting that Janet was a plain little body, destitute cf al 

attractions. It was svon and generally known that “the lassie 
ad got the siller 7’ yet, notwithstanding this temptation, in the whole 
course of these three months the poor girl did not receive a single offer 
of marriage—except from an exciseman, a gauger, a custom-house offi- 
cer, two tradesmen whose credits were in a rickety state, five students of 
the university, and an ensign and a lieutenant in the same company of a 
regiment quartered in the place. These two last fought in consequence 
of their discovered rivalry; and, in the encounter, Lieutenant Mc Shane 
received his adversary’s (Ensign Me Shindie’s) ball in a diagonal line 
about eighteen inches above the left side of the top of the crown of his 
foraging cap. But, as Janet abided by her resolution of remaining un- 
married, all these suitors were in turn rejected. 

It may be inquired—Did Janet ever think of her once beloved? Some- 
times, when she could not help it: she never voluntary sought the remem- 
brance of him. 

Did she still love him ?—No. She had discovered, beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt, that he was heartless, mean-spirited, and self-interested.— 
Without knowing exactly “ what was the matter with herself,” she did, in 
fact, despise him; and love and contempt for the same object can scarcely 
be co-existent in the same bosom. She was too gentle, too humane, too 
religious, knowingly to despise the meanest thing that lived; and had 
she been aware of the true character of her present feeling towards him, 
she would have considered it a duty toendeavor at least to suppress it. 

“ How strange itis! I loved him once; I love him no longer; I never 
canlove bim again; but then, he is such a very odd person "" And with 
this solution of the phenomenon was she satisfied, without ever attempt- 
ing to seek deeper for its cause. 

ow then, are we to account for her continued kindness towards him, 
as manifested by her gift? : 

There was in fact nothing of kindness in the case. What she did was 
merely in the fulfilment of an act of justice, as she conceived it to be.—> 
Mrs. Sanderson, in the distribution of her property, had been, as Janet 
always thought, too partial towards her, and that Quiddy, as an older 
servant than herself had, upon that account, deserved to be better rcward+ 
ed. Under this im ion, had she been allowed to divide the property 
equally with him, would have done so; but this not being the case, 


‘Mr. Quiddy, 

“T hay not rot you sens the last time not haven nothen to trobel you a 
Bowt. as you no Doctor Me Squills is my prensipol trusty and that i 
must rite to him sum tims i dar say you cawl sum tims to him a bout 
me without my troublen you with a letter on purpus. My oxyden to my 
leg gits wussunwuss if enny thing, and now i lay on a sofy all day, but 
the entrest for my muny is quit a naf for me to live on with the family i 
bord and log with or it would be wuss for me as i canot work, but my 
elth is very good excep my axyden to my back also for witch the Lord 
as in all things be prased and his will be done. 

“ & I reman, 
“* Janet Gray.” 

“ P. S.—At the saim time ' send you the muny for the fernytur witch 
they sent me yesterday as i always ment to do it as soon as i got it as i 
think it is your rite and plese not tell eny boddy as it will git me ill will, 
plese not by no mens.” Bin £ Die 

The dry style of address and subscription in this letter, as in a former 


one, is remarkable : 
Mr. Quiddy,” and “I remain, Janet Gray.” This will presently be 
accounted for. 

In taking it for granted that the gentleman made an occasional inquiry 
concerning her, Janet assumed that he felt just sufficiently interested in 
her welfare to put himself to that troble. No such thing: convinced by 
her last letter that his expectations of serving her, by oS part in 
the management of her pecuniary affairs, were less, she was no 
longer an object of any consideration to him. ewe «Feng it been other- 
wise, the tic process so unsuccessfully p upon him by 
Mc Squills ( bh he never forgot nor forgave) had inspired him with a 
dislike of the doctor so intense as to be equalled only by the doctor’s 
conte! him ; so that these parties never willingly put themselves in 
each o sway. And when, upon two or three occasions, they acci- 
dentally met in the streets, Quid not to see his medical 
—from the fi , of honored with one of his well-re- 







, 
met of . Some of the allusions, therefore, in the | she considered it as incumbent on her to reduce, at least to the extent of 
letter were, as the receiver ex it, “ ish” to | herability, the inequality. 
him. For the he was sufficiently gr to acknowl that the We have seen that she was not permitted to make a present of the fur~ 
pi had done the right at last by peponicg Soe his money—though | niture to Mr. Q. ; but as the time for payment for its purchase approach 
thought that, in justice, she could’ not well have done otherwise; and | her entreaties to her trustees were earnest and frequent that, when he di 
ficiently anxious about the accident alluded to (the effects of which | pay, would send the money to her, because she had “ most partikiar 
were becoming worse and worse) as to wonder what might be the nature | ocation for it.’ What that particular occasion was, we know ; and alt 
of it, and to der, also,—what, should she die of it, she was likely to 


though they suspected it, yet the sum not being very considerable, 
chant to wk oath and some with her Sy akaeen that money hm § 
have been added by them to her store, 

little income. : : 

What we have said touching the state of Janet's heart will, coupled 
with the natural truth aud sincerity of her character, account for the dry 
style of address and pr pre which she adopted when writing to the 
charming creature who once been the object of her affection. With- 
out aceusing her of the folly of supposing that by subscribing herself 
“ your obedient and most humble servant,” she would thereby — 
herself to you as your slave, she, nevertheless, was so ignorant of the 


er money. 
Shall I go to that infernal doctor,’ thought he, “and get the rights 
of it, or shall T not?” 
s the history of Janet since her Sgerers from London may be briefly 
we will tefl it in the short interval occupied by Quiddy in making up 
his mind touching the important question by which it is occupied. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Furnisnenp with a letter of introduction from her co-trustee,Mc En- 
dall the undertaker, to his relations, Mr. and Mrs. Sweenie, Janet imme- 


thereby have increased her 
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tions of aeietiocn Dae as to think she should be practising upon him 
an_unjustifiable delusion by addressing him as “ Dear Phineas,” or even 
“ Dear Sir,” when he was no longer dear to her at all; and as to assuring 
him under her own hand, that she was his “ affectionately,” or “ sincere- 
ly,” or “truly,” when she was in no degree either the one or the other, 

e would have looked upon the written falsehood as no less sinful than 


if she were deliberately to have uttered it to him in plain h. 
.No: she addressed him as “ Mr. Quiddy,” because Mr. Quidd he un- 
doubtedly was: she told him that she “remaiged Janet Gray,” ause 


she did remain Janet Gray. And, pose girl! Janet Gray she was destin- 
ed to remain for the rest of her brief and innocent life. 

Iron hoops! Hail to you ye incomparable promoters of the invaluable 
science of surgery! for in the ample catalogue of human contrivances and 
expedi nts tending to that benign end, there be none others like unto you. 
For fractured limbs and dislocated joints, attest ye Listons and ye Bro- 
dies'—bear witness, O ye venerated shades of the departed pers, 
Clines, and Abernethys, that to those beautiful and simple means, the 
bounteous providers of the practice which has paved your path to fame, 
you owe a debt of gratitude ineffable! What is there, say, like unto 
them? With them compared, fox-hunts and steeple-chases seem nig- 
gardly to furnish forth your amputation-table ; gigs, tandems, patent sak 
ty-cabs, all zealous though they be, seem slow and seldom coming to 
our aid; nay,e’en the giant Genius of the Rail-road quails, and, bash- 
ul, bowing his stupendous head, acknowledges their dread supremacy ! 
But let us descend from the stilts upon which the sublimity of the sub- 
t has forcibly mounted us, and confess that (perhaps like many of our 
tters when essaying a march on the slippery path of magniloquence,) 
we find them somewhat shaky beneath us. 

Accidents by all the modes we have enumerated {the first excepted) 
are voluntarily encountered: you may a oid them if you will, and (so 
far, at least, as their agency is concerned) disappoint the surgeon. If you 
chooze to be rattled over the stones of London in a hack cab of questionable 
construction, or to ride a steeple-chase, it by no means follows with math- 
ematical certainty that, in either case, you will be rewarded with the frac- 
dure of a few ribs, a dislocated shoulder, or a broken neck: the best that 
can be said of it is, that the chances for one or all of these results is very 
considerably in your favor. 

So of railroads: owing to the extraordinary precautions adopted by 
their managers for the safety of the travelling public, an accident worthy 
of being classed in the newspapers ander the head of “ Dreadful,” is now 
unheard of sometimes for as long as ten days together! and when one 
does occur, the chirurgical art is but little benefited by it, as the subjects, 

ing generally “past surgery,”’ are committed to the tender care of the 
sexton before they have time to discover that anything in the least un- 
comfortable has happened to them. Besides, as we have already said, 
Since you are not compelled to travel by a railroad, or ride a steeple- 
chase (these being acts which you may avoid,) any dismal accident that 
may occur to you from these means is clearly of your own seeking. 

__ But the incomparable merit of the contrivance first mentioned, is in that 
it seeks you; hoops start upon your path, nor are they to be either fore- 
Been or avoided. For who can avoid walking or riding through the 
streets of London, or those of any other city, town, or village where they 
may chance to be, within these realms, where the trnndling of hoops is 
performed with that persevering industry which is in all things so honor- 
ably characteristic of this the first commercial nation in the world; and 
which, like many of the most important operations of our factories may 


children. And then, that not a jot of the meritorious activity of these ju- 
venile friends of the gam of the healing art may be concealed from 
admiration, or unprofitably expended, their exploits ‘are invariably exhi- 
bited in the most public and most frequented thoroughfares. 

_ Behold! See yonder, that horse led limping along with both his knees 
broken. He may be worth about ten pounds to a hackney-coach proprie- 
tor: Mr. Shillibeer—we don’t mean him—it may be libellous to name— 
but Mr. Paddington would not give even that for him to run in an omni- 
oo yet within these five minutes was that noble animal worth a hun- 

guineas ! 

A crowd is assembled in Oxford-street, at the north-east corner of Re- 
Lent street. 

- * Be so kind, my good woman, as to inform me of the occasion of this 
crowd !” 

_“ Why, sir, a pap phan nice little fellow he was—was just trundling 
his hoop across the road, and, somehow or other, that horse got his fore- 
Jegs ’tangled in it, and down he went and broke both kis knees.” 

“ And the rider? I hope he is not hnrt ?” 

“‘Oh, the gentleman as was on him? Why, sir, he was nat’rally pitch- 
ed over the horse’s head ever such a way, and his went bang up 
apne that iron lamp-post, and his skull is quite fractured. Hows’ ever, 

2ey have took him into that ’pothecary’s-s there, so he’ll be well 
zook care of.” 

“ And the rascally little urchin who caused this frightful accident?” 

“Oh, the poor little boy, sir?’ Why, sir,a gentleman came up and 

" mh - : P 
ave him a good ecoling. and was almost a-going to take his hoop from 
im ; but as the little fellow promised never to do so again, why the gen- 


aleman let him keep it.’’ 

‘And was there no policeman here to take the boy into custody, that 
he might be punished as an example to others !”” 
' e’s a reg’lar Tory chap for you!” cries one greasy patriot in the 
crowd toanother, “A ing land o’ liberty we should be a-living in if a 
fee" boy mightn’t drive his hoop in the streets without the * * * po- 

® Bat did'ao ane giro ate ale rascal crash 

ut did no one give ittle a sound ing on the spot? 

That would at least have made him remember how—” ee A 

“ Thrash the poor little fellow!” exclaims the woman, struck with hor- 
ror at the barbarous suggestion; “why, how could he help it? It was as 
much the gentleman’s faultas his’n: why didn’t he keep out of the way 
gvhen he see’d the hoop a-coming? Thrash the poor boy, indeed! One 
an see you haven’t got any children, you haven't, or you would not be 

uch a brute as to think of such a thing.” 

Accidents of this kind are of daily occurrence; but as they tend, as we 

ave before said, te the promotion of an important branch of science ; an] 
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; : | gloats upon it as an end. 
advantage inappreciable !—and usually is, performed by the hands of 


as the occasion of them affords a healthful recreation to a considerable 
portion of the juvenile population of all places, any interference on the 
part of the police to prevent them, would be justly stigmatised as an act 
of egregious tyranny. 
it was to that simple and beautiful contrivance, an iron hoop, that poor 
Janet was indebted for the accident to which she alluded in her letter. 
About four months after her arrival in Aberdeen (consequently about 
eight months prior to the time now treated of), when taking her usual af- 
ternoon’s walk, just as she was turning the corner of a street, one of those 
“ surgeons’ friends” was driven against her, and falling, it entangled her 
feet. In her endeavor to extricate herself, she fell; whereby her left leg 
was broken immediately above the ankle, and the thigh suffered a com- 
pound fracture. She was carried home and committed to the care of a 
young surgeon, who, as he was’ just commencing practice, could not but 
delighted at so favorable an opportunity of putting his skill to the test. 
As the young gentleman to whom he was indebted for it declared he did 
not “go to doit,” why no more could be said about the matter, and com- 
plaint on the part of the sufferer would have been unreasonale; and 
though all the passers-by who had witnessed the accident denounced the 
cause of it as a dangerous nuisance, yet there being neither law nor regu- 
lation to suppress it, the young gentleman was allowed to goon whistling 
and trundling his hoop through half the streets of Aberdeen. 
And s0, for a time, must we leave poor Janet (hoping the best for her), 
and return to Quiddy. 


CHAPTER XV. 

“ Suaxt I go to that infernal doctor,’ thought Quiddy, “and get the 
rights of it, or shall Inot?” : ; 

‘After arguing the point with himself for some time, he determined that 
as his knowledge of the exact nature of the accident could not make it 
either better or worse ; that as he might be rebuked for his inditlerence 
in never having till now made any inquiry concerning his former com- 
panion, or be questioned as to whether or not he had ever received any 
direct communication from her, by which questioning he might be betray- 
ed to divulge the secret of the remittances she had made him—which 
for the world he would not disobey her by doing: that, as the doctor 
was not sufficiently his friend to give him the information he desired 
touching the material point, namely, how Janet was likely to dispose 
of her property, in case—; and that, in short, as he was not likely to get 
anything by the visit but a disagreeable reception, it would be safer not 
to venture it. So he was content for the present to remain in his igno- 
rance, trusting to chance for his enlightenment. Had he made an inqui- 
ry concerning the first point, he would have been informed that the limb 
so dreadfully fractured had, in the first instance, been badly set, and 
subsequently so injudiciously treated, that, except by the loss of it (to 
which Janet would by no means consent) it would, most probably, be her 
fate to linger through a life of inactivity and pain. | ; . 

The love of money, though various in principle, is a universal 
passion. It takes its character from the age, condition or disposi- 
tion of the individual, or of all these circumstances combined, and 
descends through every degree, from the noble to the base : expanding 
in Sage Liberality, which regards it as a means both of enjoying 
and distributing pleasure, and as an instrument of utility and good ;— 
contracting in selfishness, which chiefly values it as the pander to its 
own gratification; and gradually converges to a point in avarice, which 
Avarice, or the love of accumulating, is not 
common to youth: if they love money it is for the pleasure, not of 
hoarding, but of spending it. ‘There certainly is more than one Phineas 
Quiddy in the world, but, thank Heaven! the world is not made up of 
Quiddys. No: Avarice is essentially the passion of old age, and devel- 
ops itself in proportion as the other passions subside ; nor scarcely 
ever does it attain to its maturity till the power of enjoying those is 
extinct. Byron’s 

“So, for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think I will take up with avarice,” 


might have served as a motto to this chapter. ‘ 

lokeeuar perceiving that his infirmities increased, and that his capa- 
city for enjoyment diminished in about an equal proportion ; re- 
flecting that his income being already more than sufficient for his wante, 
he naturally thought that, under all these circumstances, the wisest thing 
he could do would be to worry his heart out by endeavors to augment 
it. Buthow? He had been avery expert shoemaker, but unluckily 
nature had not endowed him, like Quiddy, with a genius for finance. 
Having quitted business he would not resume it ; besides the snail’s-pace 

rofit of fair trade was too slow to keep up with the’march of his new- 
eats desire, or he might have proposed to embark a p of his 
ay in his landlord's business, which he could not but perceive to 

, somehow or other, an unusually thriving one. speculation 
he was afraid of, as by that he would risk the loss of—we intend no un- 
worthy pun upon his late useful craft—the loss of his all. Lotteries, 
those schemes for a making fortune in a hurry, he had tried. In 
every lottery that was drawn he had purchased a share of a ticket, be- 
cause (as he was wont to observe) there was no other means which af- 
forded you a reasonable hope of obtaining so large a return for your 
money ; and wisely argued that, as somebody must get the great prize, 
why, as good a chance for it as another. But by singular ill- 
fortune, it always happened that Lickpenny’s ticket either was drawn & 
blank, or, more provoking still, it came up a poor stunted thing, which 
had the impertinence to assume the airs of a prize, because, forsooth, it 
entitled the lucy holder to recive back somewhat less than the amount of 
his original adventure. Once, indeed, he did gain the sixteenth of a 
thousand pound prize. But what of that ? at wes not the one for 
which he had bargained with oped Fortune, as she must have been per- 
fectly aware : he therefore looked upon this trifling catch as a direct 
command from the lady— 

“ To make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of” Bihs. 

The drawing of the lottery had only just commenced ; all the 
prizes, including three twenty-thousands still remained in the wheel ; 
and he should think himself an amazingly awkward fellow if he could 
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not contrive to way-lay one at least of these on its passage out. So 
with his sixty-odd pounds he purchased two whole tickts, and nine six- 
teenths of different numbers—pocketing, besides, eighteen pence, the sur- 
plus of his prize-money! Human ingenuity had herein done its utmost : 
the rest remained with a higher power. But, with all our respect for the 
petticoat, the truth must be told—Fortune behaved to him exceedingly 
unlike a lady, for she allowed all his eleven chances to turn up blanks! 
— = whole, then, he considered the lottery to be uncertain, to say the 
t it. 

What then should he do? His landlord was a ’cute, clever fellow, 
who had often ventured hints and insinuations to him of the great 
interest he could afford to give for the money, if he knew where to 
raise about eighteen hundred (which, by a strange coincidence hap- 
pened to be the very amount of Lickpenny’s money in the Bank) to play 
with in a@ certain way : so he resolved to sound his landlord upon the 
subject. 

his resolution was taken a few months subsequent to our last 
notice of the old gentleman, during the mqped goer of which period he had 
been altogether unable to quit the house, and seldom indeed, could he 
leave his room. He had abundant opportunities for carrying his resolu- 
tion into effect, for receiving no visitors, he made it a point that Quiddy 
should remain at home to keep him company every evening, and devote 
to him, besides, the greater part of the Sun ay—al owing him merely an 
hour or two to get his “ mouthful of fresh air.” Few could have submit- 
ted to this domination, unless indeed the hint about “neither chick nor 
-child”’ (repeated as often as occasion might require) contained a charm to 
compel obedience; but Quiddy, to his credit be it said, seldom remonstra- 
ted against it, kindly yielding to this and to all the tormenting whims and 
caprices of his poor invalid lodger, with all the assiduity of—an ex- 
pectant. If, now and then, he wished him in a better place, surely there 
is no harm in desiring the improvement of any one’s situation. 

In reply to the old man’s inquiries touching the means whereby Quid- 
dy com be enabled to allow a capitalist more than the legal rate of in- 
terest for the use of his money, the latter imparted to him just so much of 
his proceedings as suited his own purpose, yet sufficient at the same time 
to inflame the old man’s cupidity. 

“And do you really make as much as seven per cent by—by usy- 
ry!’ exclaimed Lickpenny, uttering the last word with delicate hesita- 
tion. 

“I do, upon my honor, Daddy,” replied ag seemingly displeased 
at the implied doubt—for he might safely have pledged his ho- 
nor, and his conscience too, to double and treble that amount of fain by 
such practice. “No, no,” continued he; “trade is all very well in its 
way ; but it isn’t by selling modicums of snuff and tobacco that money is 
to be made in a hurry, that I can tell you.” 

“ But, my boy—but—but—do—do you—”’ 

“Speak out, Daddy,” said Quiddy, perceiving the other's hesita- 
tion, “speak out. You know I somehow look upon you as a father, as 
I've often told you, so you have a right, like, to say what you please to 

“* Well, then; do you think that kind of traffic—lending money, in short, 
at usury—quite quite honest !” 

“Honest! exclaimed Quiddy. And then, with a pretended look of pro- 

found meditation, he continued: “Let me see; take five from seven and 
there remains two. Now, the honesty of itis in that ’ere additional two 
cent, Daddy; and if a certain person not far from Threadneedle street, 
fiadn't been in the habit of calculating in the same way, he wouldn’t have 
been where he was the year before last. No, no; Lord Mayors a’nt to be 
made out of petty cheesemongers in a straightforward regular way, as 
easily as you’d make—make—”’ 

Not being of a figurative turn of mind, he could not readily hit upon a 
simile; and the one which did at last occur to him—*“as easily as you'd 
make real Havanna cigars out of dock-leaf,”"—it did not suit his perpete 
to utter. So, finding himself obliged to do like his betters when they fing 
they cannot get what they want, even though it be something of greater 
pense than a simile—that is to say, obliged to do without it—he con- 
tinued: 

“Honest! why, Lor! I’m not the only one in this great town, by many 

a score, that does it. There’s Tapeton and Co., tne haberdashers; and 
Veneer and Sons, the upholsterers; and Glitters and Co., the silversmiths 
and jewellers. But they do things on a giantic scale. Yet you remem- 
ber their beginnings, Daddy; one, standing with a tray of gilt-copper 
-rings and brooches at the corner of one street, and the other with a dozen 
plated spoons at the corner of another street. Now, Tapeton is a Direct- 
_or of the Extinguisher Fire Office—and what's more, Churchwarden ; Ve- 
neer, a Common-councilman ; while Glitters is an Alderman, and his part- 
ner an M. P.; so, ix course, it’s honest.” 

And all this, he might have added, (as it was his wont to boast in his 

own case,) is the result of “sheer assay 
acs But suppose it should be discovered that you lend money at usury ?”’ 
Lickpenny. 

“I never ngs Bhs rn the other. 

And here explained to Lickpenny the ingenious canister-sys- 
tem 


« Seven per cent,” said the old man, musingly; “and, you said, some- 
times you can afford to give a bonus—but what | af maanie U deat rightly 


unders 

“Tt means that, if happen to turn the money to uncommon good ac- 
count, I can afford a little share out of the profits besides the interest. Ah! 
I missed a beautiful thing the other day, owing to my own little bit of 
money being all locked up in one way or another. If I had but known 
where to get six hundred last Wednesday, for only three mon 
I could have given fifteen, aye, twenty pounds for it, besides interest, a 
done no harm to myself either.” 

“‘ How—how—tell me how ?”’ said the old man, eagerly. 

“Heark’ee, Daddy ; Groutsley, the wine-merchant, was so hard pressed 
the other day for money to keep up his credit, that if I could have lent 
eT aREL ME GP anid. Lickpeany, whvo had tiesn'listiniig’ ti Quadd 

Hs , id Li + Ww is to Qui 
with the deepest attention ; “ Hops now you said six.” 

Quiddy was a little confused by this interruption; and the cause of his 









confusion requires explanation. He was inadvertently at the point of di- 
vulging the secret of the enormous profit which he should have derived 
from this transaction, had it been carried through; and this it was not his 
interest todo. The truth is, the distressed party wanted six hundred 
pounds; as security for which he would have assigned to the lender wines 
and spirits warehoused in the docks (and really worth double that sum,} 
and have rendered himself liable as for a loan of nine hundred pounds— 
the visionary three hundred passing in the form of the packet of canisters. 
This transaction, monstrous as it may seem, might be paralleled by hun- 
dreds rs instances in the history of usu—we mean, of assisting the dis- 
tressed. 

Now, in the event of Quiddy’s obtaining possession of his lodger’s mo- 
ney “to play with,” (and wluch he very well knew him to have at his 
disposal,) it was by no means his intention to allow him an equal partici- 
pation in the profits arising from it, bnt merely just so much more than 

income he actually derived from it as should satisfy him that it was 
well and advantageously placed in Quiddy’s keeping. Hence the confu- 
sion of the latter when he perceived that he was saying too much.— 
Quickly recovering himself, however, he said— 

“You don’t understand me, my dear old Daddy; it’s this, don’t you 
see; I give him six in cash, one in canisters, and he makes himself liable 
for seven. There’s one hundred clear profit, and good security besides. 
Well, it’s no use lamenting; but as I couldn't help him, he went 
to Glitters’s, the silversmiths, and there he got the stuff in a twink- 

Wine or wash-balls, pearls or pantiles, it’s all fish that 
comes to their net, so long as they can get enough of the article for their 
security.’’ 

“ Pity you lost it,” said Lickpenny thoughtfully. 

* Well, said Quiddy, “ there’s no use in tantalizing yon by telling you 
of these good chances, seeing as how you have sunk all your money in 
an annuity.” 

“Now suppose,” said the other, cautiously, “I only say su eL 
could muster up a hundred pounds or so, or even two hundred, could you 
make a good thing of it for me ?”” 

“ Twice as much as you make of it now,” replied Quiddy ; “ but what 
matters supposing ? it’s only making your mouth water to no purpose, 
Daddy, so don’t let us talk any more about it.” 

“ But, on the other hand, the risk,” said Lickpenny, “the risk in this 
sort of traffic !’’ 

“1 have never lost one single farthing by it yet,’ replied Quiddy, ex- 
ultingly ; “ and as I manage matters, there’s no chance that I ever shall. 
Haven't { always security in hand—in hand,eh? No, no, Daddy ; let 
me alone for that: I’m a cute un, that f can tell you.” 

Lickpenny considered awhile, and then said —* Mr. Q., Vl be candid 
with you. The little property | have is all at my own disposal; who told 
you the contrery, or for what purpose, I can’t guess: nor, indeed, does it 
much matterr No,—I cancommand every penny of it at an hour’s notice. 
Now, the next time a snug thing offers, 1 should like a share of it; but 
mind this—I’ll not run the least risk. If I advance my money you must 
bear me harmless.” 

This Mr. Q., well knowing that he might with safety, undertook to do > 
and an opportunity of gratifying the old utan’s singular desire to share in 
a snug thing, or, in other words, to make a large profit without risk, was 
not long in presenting itself. Itis needless to state the particulars of the 
transaction ; suffice it to say, that’a distressed tradesman had instant oc- 
casion for a hundred and fifty pounds, for only ten days, forthe use of 
which he proposed to Mr. Quiddy to pay him legul interest, and also to 
purchase of him his packet of tin canisters for “centy pounds. It hap- 
pened that the benevolent lender had already placed out, to similar chari- 
table purposes, all his own funds, so he was constrained to apply to his 
tenant. An offer of seven per cent, and a bonus of three pounds for the 
use of that sum, with Quiddy’s own security for the re-payment of it, at 
the end of the stipulated ten pays, was sufficient temptation to Lickpenny, 
who, ill as he was, hurried off to the Bank to procure the money. U 
his return the transaction was, through the medium of Quiddy, completed ; 
and, if the latter took the lion’s share of the profits of it, it was surely no 
more than he was, or, at least, thought, he was entitled to—a way of think- 
ing which is not unfrequently made to serve as a substitute both for right 
and reason. 

At the expiration of the ten days, Lickpenny found himself repossessed 
of his money ; and, so delighted was he with the success of this his first 
adventure, that he expressed himself eager to repeat it. Again, and 
frequently, was this wish gratified, but still, like the ogre in the fairy tale, 
his cry was “‘ more, more, more!” 
Having, however, what he had a notion was a conscience, he never 
would inquire into the nature of each particular transaction by which he 
was so gieat a gainer, nor would he ever see the party interested in it; his 
dealings were with Quiddy himself. ‘ 
“Mr. Q.” would he say, “you want so much money ; I don’t inquire 
for what purpose; [ lend it to yey: give me your acknowledgment for 
the exact sum ; if, presently, I find any thing over and above it in my table 
——— I shall take it, no matter how it may come there—you under : 
stan . 
Satisfied that Quiddy was both a clever fellow, and (in the city sense of 
the term) a “ good man,” his eagerness for gain pester, Po pro- 
ion to the facility with which it was acquired, Lickpenny had, by 
Seareehs embarked nearly the whole of his property in this profitable 
; till,one day, tempted by an opportunity of receiving an extraordi- 
nary large return for his capital, he was induced to advance, in a single 
adventure fourteen hundred pounds. This was for the use of a trades- 
man who, having just received credit from various manufacturers, 
silks, velvets, lace, and other similar commodities, to the full value of three 
pounds, was suddenly seized with so ardent a desire to visit 
America—(for the — probably, of judging for himself of that un- 
leled country, and its incomparable people, concerning whom some 
uropean visiter may, once in a way, have spoken somewhat irreverently} 
—that, with uoble indifference to pecuniary advantage, he resolved to 
gratify his laudable intention, even at the sacrifice of more than one-half 
of the value of the property in question. But as this was not the only 
disinterested act of the kind which he had lately performed, and delay 
being inconvenient to him, he made it an imperative condition of the bar- - 
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" gain that it should be concluded, and the money paid to him, early on the 
Piiowing day. 

Lickpenny having consented to advance to Quiddy the requisite funds, 
to that condition the latter agreed. 

The next morning, as these two friends to the distressed were seated 
at opposite sides of a small table, the elder be in counting out 
eck taste, and the other in writing his note-of-hand as security to him 
for the amount, Quiddy was suddenly startled by a long and deep . 
He looked up, and, to his amazement and horror, perceived that the old 
man had fallen back in his chair, pale and speechless, with his eyes open 
but rigidly fixed. He ran to his assistance, and spoke to him, but in 
vain: he was insensible, and, to all appearence, dead! 

Quiddy, greatly alarmed, desired assistant in the shop to go with 
all apend for the doctor nearest in the neighborhood. He next hastily 
collected together the notes which were lying on the table (not 
deeming it prudent that a bevy be there displayed), and thrust 
them into Lickpenny’s old leathern pocket-book which was lying 
open before him. In his left hand the old man held a small packet of 

* notes, but so firmly were the fingers clenched, that Quiddy had some 
difficulty in extricating them from his grasp. He succeeded, however ; 
but - roto an involuntary shudder Ran apo engaged _ the ae leas- 
ant, but (as My meee on necessary ‘or, what w tor 
think,” thi the, “ifhe should see all this money lying about?” These 
notes he along with others; and bed security’s sake) deposited the 
whole in his own ee The unfinished document, upon which he 
himself had been employed, he threw into his writing-desk ; and, at the 
fame moment, the doctor, Mr. Mortars, made his ap j 

The tale is soon told. Lickpenny having been placed a his bed (for 
it was in his bedroom that this scene occurred,) the doctor looked at him, 
and gloomily shook his head ; the doctor then felt his poies, and shook 
his head more gloomily still ; the doctor then ineffectually opened a vein, 
and shook his head so very gloomily, that it needed not his saying the old 
man was dead ; or, to repeat the phrase he used (which how much soever 
more pretty and genteel it may be considered, is certainly not more ex- 
pressive)— he vital spark was extinct. 

Now, when the doctor declares a patient to be dead, the declaration may 
be taken as incontrovertible ; for, since it pronounces the cessation of fees, 
it is never delivered but upon sure ground. In the present abrupt case, the 
one single attendance-fee which the doctor (as the apothecary styled him- 
self) would have to receive would be the “ end all and the be all ;”” he could 
get nothing more by the deceased : so, again gloomily shaking his head, 
with a deep-drawn sigh, he said, “It was avery sad affair’ —meaning, 
most likely, the sudden death of Lickpenny. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Quippy could not but be shocked at this awful event, and when inform- 
ed that the old man was indubitably dead he burst into tears, Confused 
and bewildered by the suddenness of the stroke, for a time he walked 
about the room, wringing his hands. When he had, in some degree, re- 
covered himself, he stopped, and turned to the doctor ; and, striking his 
forehead, imploringly cried, 

“What am I to do, doctor, what am I to do ?” 

“ You had better send to his relations, and inform them of what has hap- 
pened,” replied Mortars. 

“ He ain’t got none,” said rouge jf : 

“Then sendto one or other of his most intimate friends,’ continued 
Mortars. 

“He ain’t got one—at least that I know of,” replied Quiddy, “ for no- 
body ever came to see him, for the two years he has lodged with me.” 

“Strange !” exclaimed the other. Then, after a moment’s reflection, he 
inquired, “ Who was his usual medical adviser ’—Who was his attor- 
ney ?” 

cf Ah! true,” said Quiddy, greatly relieved by the suggestion: “Mr. 
Leechman, of Bishopsgate-street was his doctor, but I never heard of his 
having an attorney.’ 

“Then, you had better send instantly to Mr. Leechman,” said Mortars, 
at the same time looking at his watch ; “I don’t see that J can be of any 
use here ; besides, I have business of my own to attend to.” 

“Do you think there will be a coroner’s inquest,” inquired Quiddy. 

' “Unquestionably,” replied Mortars. Then, as if suddenly struck by 
the thought, he said—* By the bye—you say he has neither friends nor 
relations ; who is there to look after his property? I suppose he has 

ro rt 7? 
< operty 1—oh—the furniture is all mine,” replied Quiddy, innocent- 
ly looking around the room. : 

“ Buthe must have property of some sort,” said Mortars. 

“Oh—yes—in course—those boxes and trunks are all his’n; and his 
¢'othes, and so forth, are in those drawers ; and that’s his watch on the 
table ; and a few books in the next room, and the prints hanging about are 
all his’n. And, Oh,”—and his heart palpitated as he said it—“ and, then, 
afte jron-box with the bunch of keys in it, under the bed—that’s 

n also.’ 

« Are you at all related to him, Mr. Quiddy ?” 
| “Notin the least, doctor.” : as 

“Um,” said Mortars, gravely stroking his chin; “I’m no lawyer, butI 
don’t think there can be any in our doing what I am about to suggest, 
nor do I apprehend that you will so misunderstand a well meant. sugges” 
tion, as to take offence atit. Now, as the unfortunate old gentleman, ying 
in your house, a stranger, has weoay about him legally authorized to loo! 
to the security of his property ; as {am the first person called in, and 
but a few minutes after the melancholy occurrence, I think—I do really 
‘think it would tend greatly to your satisfaction if I were to affix my seal to 
the various things belongingto him. I can’t wait the arrival of Mr. Lech- 
man, which may be a good while delayed, so that under all circumstan- 
ces—” 

“I’m sure, doctor, said Quiddy, eagerly interrupting him, “ so far from 
being offended,I shall be very much obliged to you if you will take that 
srouble. It will be a great fee off my mind, for there’s no knowing 
what some poonie are capable of saying.” 

What he could apprehend that people were likely to say, since he did not 
explain, we shall spare ourselves thg trouble of conjecturing. Mortars did 





not, in the least, notice the observation, but asking for sealing-wax anda 
light, and having received them, he proceeded to affix his seal toall the 
boxes and drawers (which were locked,) and, lastly, came to the iron-box 
which we have already noticed. The lid was down, and the key (to 
which was attached the wero was in the key-hole. The doctor turned 
the key, and having put his to that box also, delivered the bunch to 
Quiddy. The latter suggesting that as that was the poor old man's iron- 
chest, it might “be better to put ¢reo seals to that,” the other replied that 
one seal, where he had place: be fae as good as a hundred ; and intimatin 
teat he should be ready to attend whenever his presence might be sequined ’ 
he wished Quiddy good morning, and departed. ; 

Had Quiddy, before he offered the suggestion just noticed, reflected but 
for a moment, it would surely have occurred to him that so frail a thing 
as a seal is not placed on any depositary for the purpose of protecting it 
against deliberate violence (to which end it would be impotent), but:to 
stand as evidence whether such depositary has, or has not, been > 
or mormered with, by any means whatever. For this, then, one pro- 
perly placed was, as Mr. Mortars truly observed, as good as a hundred ; 
and it was as i e, therefore, for anybody, without detection, to take 
anything out of the iron-box—as to put anything into it. 

uiddy left to himself, while waiting the arrival of Dr. Leechman, set 
about considering how he had best proceed, in so far as the 
occurrence affected the person who was always foremost in his thoughts. 
namely, Mr. Quiddy. ‘he chief subject of his cogitation was (we 
hardly say), the pocket-book. With respect to that, he was placed ina 
very awkward predicament. When pointing out to Mr. Mortars the vari- 
ous articles which constituted the whole, as he said, of Lickpenny’s pro- 
perty, it had suddenly slipped his memory that he had in his own coat- 
pocket a not ea, portion of it. 

Should he suddenly recollect himself, and confess his oversight? 
That would have a very odd appearance; for how could he reasonably 
account for his ft fulness of an item ofsuch magnitude? Then, again 
it would certainly be inquired how it had come into his possession, and 
for what Po age > andt obvious questions he could not answer with- 
out divu es secrets, the exposure of which might be injurious to him- 
self; and or Mr. Quiddy to be the means of injuring Mr. Quiddy wasa 
circumstance at the bare idea of which humanity must shudder. Nobody, 

@ndeed, had a right to expect that of him. Upon the whole, then, it would 
not be proper to suddenly recollect that he was in possession of the object 
under consideration. 

What, then, should he'do with it? Unluckily, thought he, the iron- 
box, (as well as every thing else) being sealed, he could not put it into 
that without being found out ; and instead of believing that he had broken 
it open for the purpose of restitution, people would be more inclined 
to suspect the very opposite intention. No:—that must not be thought of. 

Should he conceal it in, or about, the bed, or behind a chest of drawers, 
and so let it be discovered as if by accident? ‘That would be unsafe, it 
might be found by somebody or other who might happen to go into the 
room, and that somebody or other might be tempted to purloin it. So 
that would not do. 

A new train of thought entered his mind. Had the old man left a will 
behind him? If he had, why as he, Quiddy, had always treated him with 
abundance of kindness and attention, and as those commodities had been 
moreover of a quality the most disinterested, there could be no doubt that 
he was constituted sole heir to the property, in which case it would be 
his by right; if he were wot so constituted, he should properly consider 
himself to be a very ill-used person, and as justified, upon every principle 
ofequity, in repairmg the ungrateful omission, by the means which acci- 
dent had conferred upon him. In either case, then, the property was, or 
ve to be, his. 

Sut the latter hypothesis was improbable, for there was no one in the 
world but himself to whom it was ey Lickpenny would bequeath his 
property—except, perhaps, he should have destiued it to the enrichment 
of ao already overgrown charitable fund, and “that would be a thou- 
sand pities.”’ 

On the other hand :—Had he died intestate? In that case he, having 
been smuggled into the world without payment of the usual fees to the 
church for his right of entree—being, in the eye of the law, filius nullius, 
or, as Quiddy expressed it, “he not belonging to nobody and nobody not 
belonging to him,” all his beautiful, nice little bank-notes, ther 
with everything else he died possessed of, would devolve to the Crown: 
and the mere notion of such a ee was Nie preposterous, the Crown 
being very well able to do withut it. All things consiiered, then, and 
no one being in the secret but himself, he resolved that it would be not 
only prudent, but right (towards himself) to remain silent upon the matter, 
till a question should be raised ee it by anybody else, when it 
would be quite time enough for him to speak. 

To asimilar whim to affect the taciturn (a re etd ier for a ft 
man to indulge in) an opulent banker, at the ou of the first h 
Revolution, was said to have been indebted for the _ portion of his 
immense wealth. At that period of horror and anarchy, numbers of 
the French nobility (the marked victims of the time) secretly confided to his 
charge their jewels, cash, and plate, to be reclaimed _ the hoped-for 
return of tranquility. Of these, many fell, fighting in the royalist ranks, 
and many more by the hand of the executioner. When once the et 
and the guillotine had commanded silence, they are inflexible in their de- 
cree; and as their victims could never remind Mons. P——d of their 
deposits (become by their removal the property of their surviving kindre 
Mons. P——d saw no reason why he should be more communicative upon 
the subject than they. 

, by a majority as large as, in these times, is considered suffi- 
cient to influence the interests of a mighty ote mee a majority of 
onE—having carried the question in debate in his own favor, he no 
difficulty in persuading himself that this one was the voice (not of the 
people, but) of justice. . . 

aving satisfied his mind upon this point, he proceeded to examine the 
contents of the pocket-book. There were (in addition to the bank-not 
which he had lately thrust into it) a few memoranda of no importance, Fa 
some notes-of-hand, payable to ickpenny, for certain sums, eee 
together to nearly five hundred pounds, which he had at various times ad- 


vanced to Quiddy, for the purposes before mentioned. 
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al My own notes-of-hand, Ut declare!’ exelaimed the latter: and so, 
indeed, in oxe sense, they were. 

That the phrase avas susceptible of another and very different con- 
struction tells nothing against one who made no pretensions to a critisal 
understanding of the niceties of the English language. Now, as every man 
has a right to do what he will with his own, it pleased Quiddy, in the exer- 
cise of this right, to tear those bits of paper, small as they were, into a 
quantity of bits considerably smaller. This operation, by an almost una- 
voidable association of ideas, reminded him of a document of a similar 
character to those which he had placed unfinished in his desk. Being 
unfinished, it was a mere scrap of paper of no value; and to complete it, 
—_ oe circumstances, would, as he piously reflected, be a mock- 
ery . 


_ ‘ Draw up a note-of-hand, payable to a dead man! it would be down- 
t stuff and nonsense,” thohght he. 


Ee with even less hesitation than in the previous case, he ope- 
rated in a like manner upon that. 

Just as he had completed this task, he was informed that a person wish- 
ed to speak with him. This being shown into his room, proved 
to be the gentlemen who was so anxious to improve his mind by making 
a trip to America. 

Quiddy, with a mournful countenance, informed him of what had ome 
ovweinsid and added that, with respect to the arrangement which he had 
hoped to complete that day, he was sorry to say. that the party who had 
promised him the necessary funds, had ‘tealled”’ in the course of the 
morning, and disappointed him by the information that, owing to various 
causes, it was altogether out of his power to fulfil his promise. 

There was no more to be said about the mattet; so the disappointed 
traveller went away, with a countenance to the full as rueful as moran Ha 
As, however, for the credit of human nature, it is to be hoped that the lat- 
ter was not the only charitably disposed person in London, let us console 
ourselves with the belief that the other found a friend elsewhere. 

We have already said that Lickpenny never appeared personally in 
those transactions, but cautiously kept in the background: no one there- 
fore of the parties “assisted” entertained the slightest suspicion that he 
was concerned in them. Now, it may be asked, why Quiddy, having in 
his hands the means intended for the particular purpose, did not complete 
a bargain which presented advantages so tempting! We cannot say. It 
might be, that he thought it better not to dispossess himself of the notes, 
in case, by any accident, it should be discovered that they had been in 
his possession: a circumstance far from impossible, seeing that those fas- 
tidiously precise people at the Bank take the trouble of dating and num- 
bering their much-beloved issues—a practice which renders them trace- 
able. 

That our very loving friends and most peaceable neighbors the French, 
though endowed with every other fine quality under the sun, (and we 
have no less an authority for it than their own assurance)—that they are 
frivolous in their pursuits, “ pleased with a rattle, tickled by a straw,” 
excited by trifles which a child of any other nation would despise, are 
facts so constantly asserted and so frequentiy proved, that it would be 
folly to dispute them. Not so the English. John Bull is a rational ani- 
mal; steady, sensible, wise, even in his amusements; and (which is most 
to our point) of so well-regulated a curiosity, that little less would excite 
it than would serve to stir the apathy of a Dutchman ora Turk. As for 
instance : 

Samuel Ivory, comb and brushmaker, living in the narrowest part of St. 
Martin’s-court, makes a journey to York; at York, by an accident, he is 
killed; at York he is buried. This shocking event 1s announced to the 
public by the newspapers, and, instantly, from all parts of London, crowds 
rush to Xe Martin’s-court! There they are jostled, jammed in, squeezed 
almost to suffocation, and screeching for help and mercy. Atlength they 
are pressed forward, till they reach the interesting object of their visit—the 
front of the closed house, én which, mark you! nothing at all had happened ! 
They stare at it for a good quarter of an hour; read the inscription over 
the door, “Samuel Ivory, comb and brushmaker,” ten times over; and, 
having satisfied themselves that there he had lived, they exclaim, “ Awful 
sight! I shall never forget it!’ and away they go to give place to others, 
equally eager with themselves to satisfy a rational curiosity. Should it so 
happen that Mr. Ivory had a manufactory surrounded by a high, dead 
brick wall at Cripplegate, or elaewhere, so much the better ; there they go 
again, gape at the hig , dead brick wall, cry, “ Ah, that was his manu- 
factory, poor fellow!” and return satisfied to their homes. So did it hap- 

n in the matter, from which (as it is not unfrequent with us) we have 
i ed. ‘ ; 

uiddy’s shop-windows being partially, and the upper windows of his 
house, entinely me the report that a sudden death occurred there- 
in, rapidly s . e usual consequences ensued. From the moment 
when the event had become poner? known, until midnight, crowds of 
people collected in front of the house, in order to gratify a cusiosity honor- 
able alike to their hearts and understandings, by staring up at the closed 
shutters—there nothing but the closed shutters to be seen! Satiated 
by long gazing on this interesting ‘‘ spectacle,” and impelled by a feeling 
of curiosity more rational still, with eager steps they proceeded thence to 
a street nearly a quarter of a mile away, to stare at the house in which 
our s ago (!) the deceased had carried ou his business of a shoema- 
er, but which ever since that period had been occupied by a greengto- 
cer! The next day, and the next, were those exci objects visited by 
eng Re eh” 
other crowds (the fanrent numbers assembling on the Sunday,) nor did the 
public curiosity entirely subside until the funeral was over. 

Whoso shall assert that the English are not the most rational people 
upon the face of the earth, to him we say—“ a fico for thee!” 

By and by came Dr. Leechman. With an air of profound thought he 
p the wrist of his customer-defunct with those particular fingers 
usually employed to determine for life or death ; and whilst thus emp ca 
ed inquired what Mr. Mortars had done for him? Being answered by 

iddy that Mortars could do nothing atall, Leechman, with that genero- 
sity for which he was remarkable, bore testimony to the prodigious abili- 
ty of his i brother, by declaring that human skill could have 
dona no more, and confirmed the opinion of the former by pronouncing 
Lickpenny to be as dead as Julius Cesar. He approved of the affixing of 
the seals to Lickpenny’s effects, and agreed with Mortars that the present 


oe 


was a case fora coroner’s inquest. Their joint opinions were speedily 
confirmed. 

Amongst the most useful of the institutions of this country a coroner's 
inquest stands pre-eminent; at the same time, in certain cases of which 
it has cognizance, it is, of all its institutions, the nastiest. The cases 
chiefly alluded to are those in which self-destruction is either suspected or 
directly charged. Seldom is it that gentlemen, or men of respectability, 
who would conduct the inquiry as wel with delicacy as with decency, are 
found willing to attend these disagreeable tribunals: the consequence i 
the jury is mostly formed of the greengrocers, gingerbread ers, 
chandlers of the neighborhood where its functions are required,—the low, 
the illiterate, and the ignorant. These find an unwholesome gratification 
in a disgusting pruriency of inquiry into all the matters connected with 
the deceased, whether tending to the elucidation of the one fact for their 
consideration or not: and from this very circumstance, perhaps, does that 
institution derive a portion of its utility. For, apart from the awful responsi- 
bility awaiting the dreadful crime of self-slaughter, we do solemnly believe 
that many a one of a mind sensitive and refined, when by misery, or grief, 
or suffering, all but unendurable, he has been driven to the contemplation 
of the act as his sole apparent relief—we do solemnly believe that he has 
paused in its perpetration, startled by the dread of that coarse and heartless 
inquisition into his thoughts, his feelings and affections, his habits, his 
manners, and his circumstances, to glut by their exposure the vulgar curi- 
osity of the town. But this is a subyect too grave to be longer dwelt upon 
in pages of a character like these. 

ell; according to the usual, but somewhat equivocal phrase, a jury 
“sat upon the body :”—a phrase which being thus translated by a French- 
man who was re ing to his countryman a newspaper report of a proceed- 
ing of this nature, * Un jury s’est assis sur le cadavre,;’—the other, with a 
look of horror, exclaimed—* Ah! quels barbares que ces Anglais! S’as- 
seoir sur un cadavre! Vidée seule m’en fait frémar |” 

The only witnesses examined were Quiddy, his shop-boy, and his maid- 
servant, Mr. Mortars, and Dr. Leechman. The case was as plain as a 
pike-staff; and had it been investigated by a set of intelligent educated 
men, would have been settled in an hour, and the verdict of “ Died by the 
visitation of God,” returned at once ; but which, after a sitting of eleven 
hours, and an adjournment to ten o'clock on the following morning, was not 
delivered till five of that afternoon. 

Each one of the jurors had, in his wisdom, many questions to ask, of 
which he had neither sense to understand the import, nor sagacity to fore- 
see the consequences ; so that had this been a case which required a cau- 
tious and an acute course of eliciting evidence—supposing it suspected 
that wilful murder had been committed by some person or persons un- 
known—the questions asked by these wiseacres were so nicely contrived 
to defeat the ends of justice, that (as we believe it hes but too often oceur- 
red) by their aid the perpetrators would have been materially assisted in 
escaping detection. 

e will not give a report in full of the proceedings before the coroner : 
the curious in such matters may seek for them in the newspapers of the 
time ; the result of that investigation, and of others connected with the 
death of Lickpenny, so far as they concerned Quiddy (and it is only in se 
far that they concern us) will be all-sufficient for our purpose. 

Quiddy havin deposed very cleqgly to all he knew touching the melan- 
choly event: it having been sworn to by the shop-boy that, within five 
minutes of the time when he had been sent by his master to fetch Mortars, 
he had seen the deceased alive and well: by Mortars that, upon his reach- 
ing the house within five minutes after receiving the summons, he found 
him dead: by Dr. Leechman that, npon his arrival some considerable time 
afterwards he found him in precisely the same state: and each havin. 
answered to a considerable mass of questions, all more or less unintelligi- 
ble and irrelevant, which were put by the several jurors—one, because 
thought the question “ couldn’t do no harm if it didn’t do no good ;” ano- 
ther, because “he mought ax any question he’d a mind to;” a third, 
because he thought it “a question which he would dare the crowner te 
object to at his apparel :"—having answered variously to these, that they 
“ didn’t know,” “ couldn’t say,” “ quite impossible to tell,” and the a 
and there being no reason for supposing that the deceased had met his e 
by unfair means, the verdict, ss Ge it has been already stated, was found. 

Respecting Lickpenny’s property, when that became the subject of in- 
vestigation, Gsssenes avouched that upon his examining his effects in the 
presence of the Doctor and Quiddy, the seals which he had placed upon 
them, before he quitted the house, on the morning of his first visit, he found 
perfect and entire : nothing, therefore, could paanens Seve been abstracted. 
A diligent search was made for a will, but no such document was to be 
found: this circumstance, however, was the less to be deplored, as the 
discovered neither property (so to speak—for the little that was afterw 
found was hardly worth mentioning )—unor vouchers for peepesty, It was 
shown that he had had money in = funds, which he had gradually sold 
out. What he had done with it nobody could tell: and all that Quiddy 
could say upon the subject was, that the old man was aeenye Peay close, 
and never spoke to anybody (at least not to him) about concerns. 
There was but one solution of the mystery. In his strong box were found 
a quantity of old lottety-tickets, all crossed with the fatal word blank, in 
large black characters: “ The foolish old fellow, then, must have made 
ducks and drakes of his money.” 

In a corner of the box, quite at the bottom, and beneath an old account- 
book, was discovered an old waistcoat tightly folded, within which was ap 
old stocking, and within that again a little canvas bag: this bag contained 
exactly thirty golden guineas. It has already been stated that, owing to 
Lickpenny’s isolated position in society, his property, should he die intes- 
tate, Ww devolve to the Crown. Besides these thirty guineas, which 
would barely pay the funeral expenses, and one or two trifl bills 
which remained unsettled there was nothing remaining but his wardrobe. 

Now, as George the Third was a gentleman (and it was jn the reign of 
that good king that these events occurred) and Lickpenny’s clothes and 
tain betel in not the best condition, it was deemed that the presentation of 





them to His Majesty might be taken as an insult ; and the additional con- 
sideration that His Majesty being a much larger man than the defunet, not 
an article of said wardrobe but would be a very awkward fit, it was resolv- 
ed that the Crown should be kept in ignorance of the matter, and the whole 

The latter could not but say he thought he 


stock remain with Quiddy. 
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had the best right to it; and that, upon the whole, indeed, he considered 
himself a rather ill-used person, inasmuch as bis late lodger had always 
led him to expect that, in return for the care and attention which he had 
bestowed upon him, he rogers would be well-remembered at his death. 

And thus did this affair -_ To be sure, people did, for a time, talk 
and wonder, and surmise, and shake their heads with ameaning; but peo- 
ple will talk, and wonder, and surmise, and shake their heads “ let 
cules himself to do what he may.” 

So, instead of being displeased because they treated him as they 
would have treated Hercules, Quiddy ought to have been grateful for the 
aa arom : 

ith respect to what he himself thought of his proceeding, although 
he did, at first. 


into the belief that what he had done he had been perfectly justified in 


er- 


When aman retains himself to plead his cause in the court of his own 
conscience (as is commonly the case in affairs of this kind 
upon the zeal and ability of his advocate for obtaining a verdict in his fa- 
‘vor. It were needless to recaptulate the arguments he advanced, now that 
the property was eve his own, they eing, for the most part, the 
same as were used upon a former occasion when he forgot to mention that 
he had it in his keeping ; but the one the most satisfactory was, that without 
doing the smallest harm to any body else, he had done considerable good to 
Mr. Phineas Quiddy. 

_ “What will Mrs. Grundy say!” exclaims the sensitive Dame Ashfield 
im the or. Many people take the entire world to be one huge Mrs. Grun- 
dy, and, upon every act and circumstance of their lives, please, or torment 

Ives, according to the nature of it, by thinking of what that huge 
Mrs. Grundy, the World, will say about it. Now they may rest assured 
that in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, that good lady is otherwise (we will 
not wound their self-love by su, gesting that she is, possibly, better) em- 
ployed, than in thinkiug either of them or their affairs; so that there is just 
so much valuable anxiety thrown away tono purpose. Would they but 
reflect upon this, how many a gratuitous heart-burning might be spared 


This short essay on Grundyism, though perhaps not strictly in point, 
has, nevertheless, three good excuses for appearing where it dues :—first, 
That it was suggested to us by something just preceding it;—second, 
and better, That it is short ;—last, and best of Rg peat the world 
as likely to be as little improved by it as by many an essay forty times as 


ong. 

tow; since all the most important events that ever have occurred have 
been butso many nine days’ wonders, it will not appear surprising that 
after the lapse of a few months, the World, meaning thereby Cow-lane, 
Shoreditch,{and its immediate neighborhood, thought no more about Mr. 
Lickpenny, or his death, or the ‘very strange’’ circumstances connected 
with it, than if he had never been born. We do not mean to imply by any 
of these remarks, that the mind of Quiddy was of so sensitive a nature as 
to suffer much uneasiness from anything that might merely be said about 
him: his only care was to guard against being “found out; and as he 
now felt secure against sflch an accident he resolved upon carrying into 
execution a project which, from the moment of his succeeding to the pro- 
perty of his lodger, he had secretly entertained but which would have 

rovoked observation and remark, dangSrous, perhaps, had he done so at 

at time. This was nothing less than the removal to alarge house in 
a better neighborhood; where, abandoning the snuff and tobacco trade, the 
profits upon which}compared with those accruing from bis generad deal- 
angs were slow and small, he might devote his industry altogether to the 
latter. And this project, thanks again to “hseer industry,” washe now 
weil enabled to accomplish. 

“Heyday! Mr. Alderman, you seem to be all in a bustle!” said a 
friend, upon meeting, one day, the late foolish and worthy Alderman 





“Why, sir, I'm very busy ’untin’ an ’ouse,” replied the Alderman. 

“Hunting a xous, are you?’ Then heartily wish you-may catch what 
you stand so much im need of,” said the friend. : 

«“ Thank’ee, thank’ee,” replied the innocent magistrate. 

About the time when Quiddy was employed im “’untin’ an ’ouse—” 
But what is now to be related we deem worths of a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Apovt the time when our hero was employed in the manner noticed 
at the conclusion of the last chapter, MeSquills received from Sweenie 
an alarming account of the state of poor Janet. She had all along borne 
her sufferings, not with patience only, but with cheerfulness. The re- 
moval from her bed to her sofa in the morning, and back to her bed at 
night, was always effected with difficulty, and generally with paiu to 
Po yet never did an angry or pee expression escape frcm her 


ps. 

For several weeks past she had been unable to endure even this slight 
removal, and had constantly remained on the sofa, lying on her right side 
so as to ent any _—- on her injured limb. At her elbow was a 
small table whereon lay the Bible which had ed to Mrs. Sander- 
son—the spectacles, Janet, with mingled feelings o = and affection, 
still retained in the very place where the old wom: left them—and 
it was in reading that throughout the day, and in conversimg with the 
perme or listening with deep interest to eenie’s storics (which were 


'y of the marvellous) in the evening, that she passed her time. 
nie wrote to our doctor) it seemed now to be nothin 
b z per that kept her alive. For Janet herself, she felt 
that she not live long, but expressed no fear of d. On the con- 


yin . 

trary, she thought it was merciful to her to be taken from the world before 
she should “do any more harm in it”—she, r girl, who never, either 
in deed, word, or thought, had harmed creat ing '—and all she seem- 
ed to regret was, that she should never again see the good doctor (for as 
such she always spoke of MeSquiils,) who when she lost her benefact- 
ress hed been asa fathor to her. | 

“But that is hopeless,” she would say; “I cannot expect that he 
should leave his business, and come all this way to see a poor girl like 


In this she was mistaken. 









doubt the strict propriety of it, he soon argued himself 


,) he may rely - 





It is remarkable that throughout her illness the name of Quiddy she 
“ever mentioned. 

The doctor was deeply grieved at this account of Janet’s condition, for 
he entertained a sincere regard for her. After some reflection, he reeolved 
to go and judge for himself of hercase. We cannot with truth say that 
this motive alone would have induced him to undertake so long, and, for 
him, so expensive a journey ; but, co-operating as it did with another, he 
scarcely hesitated about the matter. He immediately wrote to Sweenie, 
that having some business to transact at Aberdeen he would take that op- 
portunity of seeing Janct, and that a day or two after the arrival of his let- 
ter, his visit might be expected. 

lt happened that in that city he possessed a house which, for several 
years past, had been a source of very considerable annoyance to him: 
for, though an excellent house, he could neither let it upon any terms, 
however moderate, for which he might offer it, nor sell it, except by such 
a sacrifice of its value as he deemed it imprudent to make. Sweemie 
himself, indeed, was amongst the number uf those who had declined to 
inhabit it. 

Many zone ago, when about to take unto himself a wife, and, in conse- 
quence, like the Alderman, he was busy “ untin’ an ’ouse,” this was offer 
ed to him at a third of the rent which he was paying for his present very 
inferior residence ; but, after one terrible visit to it, he declared, with horror 
depicted on his countenance, that no temptation on earth would ever induce 
him “ to puthis head into the accursed house again.” 

The circumstances which had occasioned this mysterious aversion he 
would sometimes be prevailed on, though never without reluctance, to re- 
late; and his narrative exactly corroborated the story told by some few oth- 
ers who had ventured as he had done. He will presently be prevailed on 
to relate them ence again. 

Janet, it w'll readily be believed, was delighted at the promised visit of 
Dr. McSquiils. 

“And how considerate of him!” said she: “to lessen the weight of 
my obligation to him for his kindness and trouble, he pretends to have bu- 
siness here.”’ 

“ He has business here, Janet, and I suspect what it is,’’ said Sweenie ; 
adding, after a pause, and ina grave and impressive tone—‘ That house, 
that azful house belongs to him.” 

** Would to Heaven the house were burnt !”’ exclaimed his wife. 

“it won't bum—fire won’t burn it,” said he in the same impressive tone 
asbefore. ‘“ When, eleven years ago, two houses, one on one side of it, 
and one on the other, were both reduced to ashes by one and the same fire 
that accursed house escaped uninjured. He that prompted the fearful deed 
protects it.” : 

And as he uttered the emphasised word, with his finger he significantly 
pointed downwards. - 

“ What house—and what about it!” inquired Janct. 

“ Have you never observed it !” asked Sweenie. That large house stan- 
ding alone in Broad-street, and looking right down Queen-street.”’ 4 

“J have,” replied Janet; “ and good reason have I to remember it, for it 
was just in front of it that | met with my accident.” 

* There again !”’ said Sweenie ; “1 said at the time to my wife, that there 
was a curse upon the very spot.”’ 

Janet continued : 

“It isanold house, very dirty, with its lower shutters always closed, 
and the frames and glass of the upper windows broken. And now,” (added 
she, after amoment’s pause) —‘ and now, I recollect observing, that two 
windows on the third for were always closed,also.”” 

“That was the room—it was there, said Sweenie, in a hollow 
voice. 

“There —what ?” exclaimed Janet, started by the manner of the 
speaker. 

“In that room the foul deed was committed—murder,’ answered 
Sweeniec. pipes 

Janet shuddered. After afew moments of silence, she inquired— 

“And was the murderer discovered 1” ; 

“He, the only one that was suspected of the deed, was tried for it, but, 
upon the clearest evidence in his favor, acquitted. He shortly after- 
wards went from Aberdeen to London, where for a few years he 
lived in good repute, and diced at last on a bed. Yet he was the 
murderer |” 

“How was that discovered?” inquired Janet. 

“ It is known—ZI know it,” was the somewhat evasive reply. 

“ But how, how ’” eagerly cried Janet. 

Sweenie made no direct reply, but, as if from a feeling of repugnance 
to approach the point, said— . he i 

«Shortly after the murdererhad quitted this place, he sent directions 
for the sale of tat house, ag it was his) and it was purchased by a 
relative of Dr. MecSquills, to whom that relative, at his ith, 
bequeathed it. But itis a profitless incumbrance—an awful possession 
—a curse hangs upon it.” i 

“Tell me—tell me,” cried Janet, who was powerfully excited. 

Sweenie hesitated; and then, with an involuntary but momentary 
shudder, whilst his countenance betrayed that the utterance of the 
words cost him a disagreeable effort, he said, in a tone of solem- 
hity— 

“Janet—that house is HAUNTED!” ; 

Janet was startled by the word, but presently she smiled and gently 
shook her head, as if with incredulity. ja 

Mrs. Sweenie, who had noticed the gesture, said, in a manner 80 8e- 
riously as to remove all doubt from Janet's mind— : 

“ Janet, my dear child, do not doubt what he tells you. It is true— 
fearfully true. It is too awful a subject to jest with. What he has 
said, he knows to be true, and Sergeant Wilkie, who was with him, is 
still alive to vouch for it.” 

Then turning to her husband she said— 

“ And now, as you have told her so much, you may as_well tell her 
all. You have excited her curiosity,and I am sure she will be restless 
unless you do.” vt ‘ 

“No, not to-night,” said he, “it is too late. The dreadful tale is too 
long, but you know, Moggie,” (addressing his wife,) “I don’t like tell- 
ing it late in the evening.’ 
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“ "To-morrow, then,” said Janet. 

“ Perhaps,” said Sweenie. 

“No—you must promise,” said Janet. 

“ Well,” said he, with some hesitation, “ well—I promise.” 

“That's enough,” said Janet; “when you promise, | know you will 
keep your word.” 

“Though he has often told what he has promised to relate to you,” 


said Mrs. Sweenie, when her husband had left the room, “he is al- 


ways afiected by the recollection of it, as you have seen but now.— 
And no wonder, Jest.” 

On the following evening, Sweeniec and his wife having taken their 
seats, as they had latterly been in the habit of doing, by the fireside 
in Janet's room, for the purpose of keeping her company, (she being 
unable to come down to them,) Janet reminded Sweenic of his pro- 
mise, 

By a variety of excuses he endeavored to evade it; and when, after 
all, urged by Janet's carnest entreaties, he consented to fulfil it, it was 
with evident reluctance that he did so. And with slow and deliberate 
utterance, which added to, the impressiveness of his’ narration, thus, fat 
length, he began :— 

“ Itis now, as nearly as can be, nineteen years ago, when—” 

a suddenly stopped, and turning pale at the recollection, said to his 
wife— 

- Moggic—Moggie—it is exactly nineteen years this blessed night! 
No—don't let us talk of it on the very night—we will let it be for to- 
morrow—or the next.” 


“No,” said Mrs. Sweenie ; “ this is not the night ; it was on the twenty- 


first of the month.” 


“ Well,” said he, “and is not this the twenty-first ?’’ 

“No, thisis the twenty-second : it was yesterday. 

“You are right,’ said he (considering the point for a moment, and 
reassured by the correction,) “ you are right—it is pal.” 

Contrary to their economical habit, he placed a second candle upon 
the table, and having thrown upon the fire a large log, whose spark- 
ling and crackling aided also to enliven the room, which, being wain- 
one with a dark-colored wood, was gloomy, though small, he re- 
sumed :— 

“ Well:—I had lately set up in business for myself, and was soon to 
be married to Moggie. In the same house where I rented a shop, I oc- 
cupiedabedroom. This, though well enough for a bachelor, was not 
exactly a lodging to bring a wife to; so we resolved to take a house, and 
let out so much of it as we might not require for our own purposes.— 
{ had, for some time past, been looking about, but without finding any- 
thing to suit me, when—it was yesterday exactly nineteen years ago, 
and never shall [ forget the day—I chaneed to look in upon Jemmy 
Anderson the clothier, in the Green, who afterwards went to settle in 
Glasgow. I was telling him of my’ want of success in my search, 
when just at that time, in came Robin Wilkie, a sergeant in the —th, 
which had been a good while quartered in the town, so that Wilkie, 
being a good fellow, had grown into friendly terms with many of the 
townsfolks—me among the rest. Between jest and earnest, Wilkie 
said— ; 

“ Why, there’s the haunted house ; it’s a very good one, and you cAn 
get that cheap enough.’ 

“Twas young and stout-lhearted, and, to say the truth, belisved but 
little of the story ; though, before those two windows had been closed up 
by order of the Town-Council, scores, Janet, aye scores who had had 
the courage to look up (but they never dared to look a second time) had 
seen at thos: windows—for it appeared nightly, as surely as the night 
cam*, and as the clock of St. Paul’s Chapel swuck two—the very hour 
mind, at which J know the murder was committed—there appeared— 
But [| will nat anticipate—I will relate in due course what that appear- 
ance was, and once to tell it will be often enough. 

“ Well ;—I said to Wilkie that, having no faith in the story, and, besides, 
standing in no fear of the dead, if | could get the house a bargain, and it 
should be suitable in other respects, | would just as seon live in that as in 
another ; and Tt to go at once and inspect it. From this I was 
strongly dissuaded by Anderson, who was one of those that had seen ; but 
as, atany rate, there was nothing to apprehend by daylight, it being but 
just one o'clock, thither I resolved to go, and Wilkie went with me. 

“ On our way we called upon old CP atte was a nickname they 

ve him, because the little hair he had was of all manner of colors, but 
fis real name was Rennie—who had the letting of the house, and he, tak- 
ing the key with him, accompanied us. 

“ We visited every room, leaving that room till the last. When we came 
to it, Rennie, who being naturally anxious to secure a tenant, had assured 
us that there was not the slightest foundation forthe awful reports con- 
cerning it, nevertheless declined to enter, broad — as it was; so 
Wilkie and I went in without him. It was a bedroom; but, as I shall pre- 
sently have fitter occasion for describing it, L shall now only say that the 
floor was bare, except that on one part, near the bed, there lay a piece of old 
rd: Upon removing that, large stains of blood were distinctly visi- 

e. 

Here he was interrupted by Janet, who inquired—* Who was the person 
murdered, and by what hanes ad ’ 

“ Suffice it to say,” replied the narrator, “the victim was his own niece. 
She was young (scarcely eighteen) and was said to be beautiful: the temp- 
tation to the crime was a large property, between which and her destroyer 
she unhappily stood.” ; 

“ And by what means did he commit the deed ?” asked Janet. 

“ Janet,” said Sweenie, “ the fact that the atrocious deed was commit- 
ted, is sufficient for you to know: for | doubt whether the revolting details 
of crime of this nature are altogether fit to meet a woman’sear. But to 
go on with my story. 3 

“We mentioned to Rennie what we had discovered. He would have 

uaded us that they were natural stains in the wood, but they were not 
so. He then said he would have those boards removed and replaced by 
new ones, if I would hire the house. He offered it at_so very low a rent 
that I was at the point of closing the bargain, when Wilkie prevented me, 


saving, 
u ‘Don't buy a pig in a poke, man,’—those were his words. ‘The 





house is well enough, but then, the material point—and that can only be 
settled in the dead of night. Now, I tell you what, Andrew ; | think that 
you witha good stout cudgel in your hand and Nowee at your side’— 
Nowce was the name of a large Newfoundland dog of mine, as courageous 
and as strong as alion. Poor fellow!” 

Here Sweenie shook his head and sighed. 

“Well; ‘ you with a good stout cudgel in vour hand, and Nowce at 
your side, and I,’ Wilkie went on to say, ‘1, with a brace of pistols loaded 
with slugs in the belt, will be a match for the fiercest ghost in all Scotland ; 
and for any man who may be trying his tricks upon us, we'll spoil his sport 
for the future. Now, make it worth my while, Uli get leave of my captain, 
and watch with you to-night-’ 

“ I asked him what he meant, and he proposed that I should provide a 
good supper, a quart of whiskey and pipes; ‘and that, said he, ‘would 
fortify us to outtace any visiter, no matter of what kind, that might break 
in upon us.’ 

“ As Lsaid before, I was at that time young, stout and fearless, so I readi- 
ly assented to his proposal—Rennie undertaking to furnish lights, together 
with a fire and plenty of wood to keep it blazing.” 

“ Would that you had told me of your intention,” said Mrs. Sweenie, 
looking yp from the needlework upon which she was employed: “ you 
never should have set foot across that threshold !”’ 

“ Would that I had!” said he ; “but [ mentioned it to nobody, nor did 
the sergeant—both suspecting, that if we made any confidants, some 
tricks might be tried to alarm us. At ten o’clock, carrying with me a 
basket containing provision for a comfortable supper, and with Nowce 
trotting at my side, I called for Wilkie, as it had been arranged between 
us, 

“Upon reaching the house, where we expected to find Rennie waiting 
for us, according to promise, we perceived it to bein total darkness; for 
although those windows were not fastened up on the outside, as they have 
ever since been, the inner shutters were closed. We knocked several 
times, and reeeiving no answer, proceeded to Rennie’s. He was at home, 
and excused himself for not having been at the place to receive us, by 
saying that he had suddenly been taken ill; but, the truth was, he was 
afraid to go there at night; for upon asking him whether we should find 
the room made comfortable for us, it came out that he had gone there just 
before dark along with two men, whom he had sent up (for,as before, he 
would not venture into the room himself,) with wood to make a fire, and 
who had hurried away as soon as they had done so. He told us we should 
find a kettle and a large jar of water, and everything we could wish for; 
and, giving a lantern and the key to Wilkie (for | had to carry the basket, 
which was rather heavy,) he wished us good night; and looking at us, 
with just such a look, as i have often thought since, as if he never expect- 
ed again to see us alive, said tome, he had no doubt we should come toa 
settlement about the house on the morrow. 

‘“‘ Having let ourselves in, our first care was to bolt and bar the street- 
door, so.as to secure ourselves against any attack from without. We were 
going upstairs, when we missed the dog; so we had to unbar the door 
again. We found him outside, and with something between a whine and 
a growl, looking upwards at the windows. As he would not come in at 
my call, | was obliged to drag him in by the collar—in short, to drag him 
all tive way upstairs, step by step, he continuing to whine all the time.— 
Wilkie followed with the basket and lantern, for Nowce would not have 
allowed anybody but me to do with him as | had done. When we came 
to that room—” 

“Then you forgot to fasten the steet-door agam ?”’ said Janet, inquir- 
ingly. 

* No,” said Sweenie ; “before proceeding up stairs, we took good care 
to secure it as before.—Well; the room-door was open, and dismal enough 
did that room look, for the two candles on the table had not been lit, and 
the fire was nearly out; so the first thing we did was to light the candles, 
and throw on fresh logs; and by help of an old pair of bellows which 
Rennie’s men had left there, we soon got up a blazing fire. After taking 
each Of us a pull at the whiskey, we looked about us. It was a large 
square rgom which, as well as everything in it, was in a dirty condition, 
for, till that day, it had not been opened for many years. A large four- 
post bedstead stood in one corner; the hangings, the mattresses, and ev~ 
everything else had been removed—in short, there was nothing but the 
bare bedstead. The only furniture was a table, a few old-fashioned, high- 
backed, leathern chairs, and a large heavy chest of drawers which stood 
near the door and opposite to the windows. The room was wainscoted. 
from the ceiling to the floor, like this we are in, only the panels were 
handsomely carved—at least, so far as we could make out the pattern for 
the dust and the dirt that had accumulated in it. The fireplace was high 
and wide and deep, and the mantelpiece was carved with heads and flow- 
ers. There were no curtains to the windows, and the shutters were 
closed. But what made the room look most dismal of all, was the ceil- 
ing, which was almost as black as ink. We locked the room-door, 
and ” 


“ Bat where was the dog?” inquired Janet; “ did he remain outside ?”” 

“{ was just going to mention him,” said Sweenie. 

“To my mind,” said his wife, “ the conduct of that poor dog has al- 
ways @ e most mysterious part of the whole affair.” 

w2enie continued :— 

“ We locked the room-door, and shoved the heavy chest of drawers 
close up against it, so that no one could possibly come in that wey. We 
then walked round the room, carefully feeling the panels, so as to satis 
ourselves there was no opening in the walls. All this time Nowee fol- 
lowed me about, keeping so close to me as absolutely to touch my leg, 
and whining all the time. demic 5 there might be a trap in the floor 
ing, we next tried that all over—all but where the old piece of carpet 
lay, somehow, neither of up had courage to remove that. As we ap- 
proached it, indeed, Nowce howled fearfully. Wilkie and I just looked 
at one another, but neither of us spoke. ilkie then went to one of the 
windows, and opened the shutters; I followed; and the air that came 
upon us through the broken panes was not unpleasant. The night was 
pitch dark ; the chimes of St. Paul’s Chapel had just struck the quarter- 
past eleven, and as we looked down the long street which was opposite 
there was something melancholy—to us, at least—in seeing the lights im 
the different windows extinguished, one after another, till none remained, 
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moan. 
I took the kettle from the hearth and mixed 
= a third glass of whiskey-and-water, and desired Wilkie to do 
same. ' 


“* Andrew,’ said he, ‘I’m an old soldier: this third glass will be just 
to us warm and comfortable : but, after it, we must take no 

more. Though I expect no visit from a ghost, we may have work to do 
with something more su jal; so let us keep our heads cool and 
our hands steady for the occasion. Any other time you'll find Robin 


3 
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I man for treble the quantity.’ 

“We had been talking about Moggie, for the sergeant knew of our in- 
tended marriage, and that was the only subject I could talk about at that 
time, and the minutes passed rapidly on. chimes struck the first 
po tag 3 one—the second quarter—the third! ! when, at the very first 
stroke of that bell, Nowce s g, with one sudden and single bound, from 

ty feet to that carpet, and ging it from the fatal spot, gave a howl so 


and so melancholy, that for a moment we were like transfixed by 
it. Soon recovering ourselves, we rushed, each with a pistol in hand, to 
where the do, aeek: thinking that his quick ear had discovered some 
_ which had escaped our attention, and that some opening was there. 

‘e examined the boards with the greatest care, but they were all fixed 
and immovable. We replaced the carpet, for what was beneath it was 
not a pleasant sight to look upon, and returned to our seats as before— 
Nowce slowly followed me, and again placed himself at my feet. He 
trembled violently, as if shaken by an ague; moaned, and, looking me 

usly in the face, his head suddenly fell. Poor fellow! "There he 

y, senseless and immovable! 

“ Neither Wilkie nor I spoke a word. Each sat, silently grasping his 
pistol, awaiting: the next stroke of the clock. Every second now till the 

7 hour appeared to us an age. My eyes were all this time bent 
wards upon poor Nowce. The first chime sounded for Two ! 

“ Now, mark me! It is not for me to speak of my own courage, but I 
may say that Wilkie was a brave man, for such had he shown himself in 
many a hard-fought field. I have said that the first chime sounded for 
the hour of two!” 

The voice of the narrator faltered as he proceeded :— 

* Wilkie, in a voice that sounded to me unlike his own, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Andrew !’—I looked up at his face—large drops of sweat rolled 
like rain irom his brow—his eyes were flaring upon that spot :—I needn’t 
have turned to look; the expression of his countenance would have been 
enough, plainly telling, as it did, how fearful was that which he was gazin 
upon. If slowly turned my head, and (O ye powers! let me forget it!) 
there beheld—”’ : 

His voice was choked with emotion—he gasped for utterance. His wife, 
though she had often heard the dreadful tale, at this point of it threw down 
her work, and hid her face in her hands; while Janet, intensely interested, 
with outstretched head, and eyes riveted to those of the speaker, listened 
with breathless attention. 

The narrator, making a strong effort, at length proceeded— 

“TI turted my head—towards—the fatal spot—and there EEHELD-———”’ 

He was suddenly interrupted by a loud knock at the street door ; in one 
minute the welcome voice of McSquills was heard in the passage below, 
and in another, the worthy doctor was in the room. We need scarcely 
say, that in her opm. at the arrival of her friend, Janet forgot everything 
about the house its awful history; so we, like herself, remain in ig- 
norance of the termination of the adventure. 

The first salutations over, the anxious doctor proceeded at once to sa- 
tisfy himself, as well by inspection, as by inquiry, touching the true con- 
dition ofJanei. After a few consolatory expressions to her, he desired to 
know when supper would be ready; for, as we have seen upon a former 
eccasion. he was not precy eee nt geheons ot meal —_ 
made its appearance ; ui y hi uent attacks upon the 
good things which, with true Scottish hospitality, were plentifully spread 

him, roved that his journey had done no tm oes to his appetite.— 
Whiskey- , and chat upon various subjects with his entertainers, and 
with Janet concerning former times in London, carried them on to a later 
hour than was consistent with the habits of any one of the party; and 
when, at length, they retired for the night, no allusion had been made to 
ither one of two disagreeable subjects—Mr. Quiddy, or THe HauntEep 
Hovse. 





. CHAPTER XVIII. 

_ Taat night Janet aap longer and better than she had done for a consi- 
siderable time in the morning awoke tefreshed. It was well that 
it was 80, for it enabled her to take part ina long, but necessary, conver- 
sation, in private, with the doctor, which it might otherwise have been 
beyond her strength to endure. When, at its termination, Mrs. Sweenie 
went into the room, she was startled at the expression of their countenan- 
ces, each so different from the other’s, that it was hard to conceive that 
the same topic had engaged the two parties; for while Janct’s exhibited 
cheerfulness almost amounting to joy, the doctor’s was clouded with grief. 


The text would have been sufficiently intelligible to the woman, 


without the following little commentary from Janet, wh out her 
hand to her, said with a smile so sweet as to i a kind-of beusty to 3 
face which we never have classed among the iful— 


} 
“Well, Mrs. ie, I have but a few hours longer to be with 

God's will be done! eaiteay He tices you andl youre for ohh yous bied. 
ness to me.’ 

There was no expression of regret at relinquishing life thus early, for 
she felt none. That which lends fo life its Fm charm, love, the ife of 
life, had been suddenly and rudely extinguished in her and the 
flame was never to be revived. We may here repeat what we have said 
before, that in affairs of the heart there is no accounting for taste: but so it 


was, 

The truth is, that MeSquills finding Janet’s case to be utterly hopeless, 
and drawing more rapidly to a termination than even the letter which in- 
duced his visit had led him to expect, Soe it right to tell her so. This 
he did with great feeling and tenderness. She received the announcement 
with resignation equal to the composure with which as we have seen, she 
presently afterwards communicated to Mrs. Sweenie. There were but 
two circumstances, doubts about which oppressed her mind :—Might she 
direct the pe tg of Mrs. Sanderson’s ey Oe she never y con- 
sidered it as her own) as she thought ought to do? and, if 80, would 
her will be strictly fulfilled when she was no more. The doctor solemnly 
assured her that she might rest satisfied upon both points. 

“Then I am quite ha now,” said she. “ Raise my head a little, if 
you please, sir, and take the paper which you will find under the pillow.” 

McSquille did as she desired, and drew from beneath the pillow a paper 
in the form of a letter, sealed, and addressed to himself. 

-* And what is this letter to me about, my dear child ?’’ inquired he. 

“It isn’t a letter,” replied she ; “ that’s an a if you , sir. I 
made it as soon after my accident as I was able to write; but, be sure you 
don’t open it till itgs all over with me.” 

As she proce at once to iuform him of the principal contents of the 
document, this restriction must have been dictated by her natural good 
taste and delicacy: she had made a trifling bequest (accompanied with an 
earnest expression of kindness and gratitude) to himself. 

Feeling at this moment no inclination to excite a smile at the expense 
of poor Janet’s style and orthography, we shall suppress the “ will”— 
(which was, in fact and in form, a detfer addressed to McSquills, begin- 
ning with “Honerd Sir,” and concluding with an assurance that she 
should for ever remain his dutiful and grateful servant)—merely observing 
that it was drawn up with an intrepid contempt of legal forms and techni- 
calities, and in terms which would have perplexed the attorney’s-office- 
drilled mind of Mr. Grubb, by their very clearness and simplicity. 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished McSquills; “leaye it all to him! 
I’m clean amazed!” 

“All, sir,” replied she; “all except those few pounds to buy some 
trifling remembrances of me for my friends here, me their children, who 
have all been very kind to me; and—and one other trifle to another friend. 
It has always been my intention to do so, if I found I might, and I should 
die before him.” 

“What!” again exclaimed he; “ notwithstanding his treatment of you, 
my guid lassie ?”’ 

At this illusion Janet closed her eyes, and for some minutes remained 
silent, while a slight tremulous motion was observable about her mouth. 
Atlength she spoke again. 

“Ttis for that very reason, sir. But for that, he would have had the pro- 

rty, not; I'm sure he would. I have always looked u myself as 
lovin stood in the way of his good fortune, and have been sorry for it— 
very; but I did not do so purposel y—I couldn't help it.” 

ie can it be possible!” said the doctor; “ can it be possible that you 
sti ae 

Ere he could utter the words “love him,” he was interrupted by Janet 
who, snatching his hand, said, with an upturned look, and in a tone of 
solemn earnestness— 

“What I have done, I have done from a feeling of justice—strict justice ; 
nothing more—nothing more—nothing more, on the word of a dying girl. 
But say no more about it. I never spoke upon this subject to any living 
creature before, except Mrs. Sanderson—and even to her, litthe—seldom : 
I have now done with it, as I shall soon have done with everything else in 
this world—for ever.” 

Exhausted by the effort which this conversation had cost her, she soon 
fell into a light slumber. McSquills remained at her side, watching her 
as she slept, and, ever and anon, drawing the back of his huge hand across 
his eyes, aan, © Puir lassie !—puir lassie!’ 

From this time she et meme 4 more and more sag 
happily, she was entirely free from pain. She was pany calm 
would occasionally though rarely but when spoken to. Sometimes 
she would say, in a scarcely audible tone, “How happy I feel!” while a 
faint and momentary smile would disturb (if it ma so said) the fixed 
serenity of her countenance. The good M was seldom away 
from her, although his aid could now avail her nothing. 

On the third day, towards n she grew restless and , for she 
had not slept during the whole of the preceding night. McSquills was in 
the room with her. Janet beckoned him towards her and motioned to him 
to bend his ear to her lips, for she could not speak loud enough to make 
herself otherwise + He did so. : : 

“ Doctor,” she said, or rather whispered, “1 think I could sleep if you 
would take my hand—and sit by me—and watch me while I sleep. I wish 
you would. Butdon’t let ge my hand.” 

He did as she desired. e was presently aslecp and slept peacefully 
fer about an hour. Suddenly she opened her eyes, as if awaking from a 
80, 


dream of a by-gone event, and murmured, “It need not have 
In a moment she was asleep again; and thus did she remain for two 


Phineas—but it is all your own fault.” 
hours more. 
All this time McSquills continued to hold her hand in his; and al h 


- and in pain from sitting so long in the same position, the good- 
pen doctor abstained from makin the slightest change in it from the 
fear of disturbing her by sodoing. At half- three precisely she 


ly she once 
more opened her eyes—then slowly closed them again, and turned her 
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head a little upon her pillow —so little, ind to be scarcel i 
| pill ittle, indeed, as to be scarcely percepti- 


It was some time ere Mc Beuille sila quished his hold of her hand. At 

e he did so; rose; bent his head over the girl, and pressed his 
to her forehead, which was already icy cold. 

rs. e having come at his summons, he silently pointed to the 


couch en which lay Janet; and without uttering a word, his head resting 
on his he slowly and mournfully quitted the room. 

Rest thee, Janet Gray. 

We have not 


to present this poor girl as a heroine, in the old 
and hackneyed, yet (oddly enough at the same time) Novel sense of the 
term. She was by, many circumstances to sustain so interesting 
@ position: her character was not an inc ous com of incom- 
patible qualities; she was not addicted to hysterics, even upon the 
slightest tppovensiien nor to fainting-fits; nor to torrents of tears which, 
in their Niagarian ess and pes aarge | threaten to exhaust, and 
leave for ever desiccated, the very springs ief. Again: she never 
knelt in silent er to implore forgiveness for a penitent “ floricide”’ 
who had too late bethought her of the sin of ruthlessly wrenching a rose- 
bud from its parent stem ; she never wearied with apostrophes that beau- 
tiful and very pati t sufferer, the silvery and resplendent orb of night; 
nor was she subject to those afflicting eruptions of oratory by which (if 
applied to that purpose) a spinster Cicero might haply command the 
ears, if not the twopences, of the black-man-ci s of Clapham and 
Hackney. No—she was a simple, truthful, direct, kind-hearted, affection- 
ate girl—nothing more; and, for her person!—to deal gently with it, her 
portrait, though done by the best mil :¢ oy of the day, would cer- 
tainly not have been allowed a place in the forthcoming number of the 
“ Monatrosities of Beauty.” To complete her disqualifications, if more 
be wanting, she died, not of a broken heart, but from the consequences of 
abrokenlimb. But, such as thou wert—once more—Rest thee, Janet 


Gray! 

MeSquills's own immediate business in Aberdeen was the disposal of 
the house. Standing in the way of some projected improvements, a much 
larger sum was offered to him for its removal than he could procure for it 
as a habitation. With this proposal he gladly closed, and the building 
{greatly to the comfort of the neighborhood, and more particularly to 

weenie’s, who made a vow never again to speak of it, or of the awful 
circumstances connected with it) wasdoomed to instant demolition. With 
the product of the sale in his pocket, the doctor looked upon himself as a 
rich man; and having followed poor Janet to her grave, he returned to 
London, resolving to relinquish his profession, and pass the rest of his life 
in ease and comfort. 

We left Mr. Quiddy busied in the search of a house; we find him, at 
the time of the doctor’s return to London, preparing to remove into one 
suitable to his purpose, in Mark-lane, Fenchurch street. The situation 
was neither pretty nor pleasant: it would not have attracted the attention 
of # Capability Brown, a Nash, or a Decimus Burton; but as Quiddy 
contemplated it with an eye directed rather to the main chance than the 
picturesque, we must not quarrel with him for his choice. It was spa- 
cious; its rooms were well adapted both for the stowage and display of 
the heterogeneous commodities which were constantly coming into his 
possession, by what means we have seen; and, besides a counting-house, 
it afforded apartments sufficiently commodious for his own dwelling. We 
have before alluded to his intention to abandon his paltry commerce in the 
nasty, or, as it is termed by the more imaginative, the “fragrant” weed, 
and undividedly to devote his energies to his more profitable operations ; 
80, accordingly, he disposed of his little plantation at Hackney, and his 
snuff and tobacco in Cow-lane,—all, all, even to those master-productions 
of the combined arts of sculpture and painting, the black-boy, and the 
Highlander. 

e are all by this time sufficiently acquainted with the character of 
Mr. Quiddy to render it unnecessary to repeat what he did say, or to 
deseribe what he did wot feel, when the recent event at Aberdeen was 
communicated to him: as a good-humored friend of ours, to whom we 
have once already alluded, would in his Frenchified English express it, 
. eat gees without to say”’ (cela va sans dire.) For the same reason 
we abstain from troubling ourselves with what he said, or with what 
he really felt when he was made acquainted with the fortunate result to 
himself of that event :—it added certain hundreds to the previous ac- 
quirements of his “sheer industry,” and that point was the all-absorbing 
"Of all the disagree bl hich in the of his long profe 
i able operations which in the course of his long profes- 
sional cereer the yaa MeSquills had been called upon either to perform 
or to witness, the most harrowing to his own feelings, the most repugnant to 
his kindly nature, was the payment of the legacy to “ Meester Queedy.” 
His own last words to the legatee, when he had fulfilled his executorial 
duty, will best speak to that point. Having roceived Quiddy’s signature 


to dise » Which he (the dector) taken care to have drawn up 
in sigid , he looked him full in the face, and putting the docu- 
ment into t said, 


“ There.—And noo, Meester Queedy, I hae but just this to say to ye. 
Three circumstances are wanting to mak’ this office in the least a plea- 
heabdy dr Seg conhed weg at Bas Tene he cae yor et peoad agen 

ou a cheque u ‘or the t o’t. 80. 
so be dom’d to ye, ceate--Aameoty eg ; 

In pursuance of his resolution to retire from his gs McSquills 

sold to his assistant his ron ane fixtures and glass bottles, r with 


rhat is called the “ goodwill” of his business---in the ease of a retiring 
attoraey it would, we » be the il-will to be disposed of. Of his 
stoc 


though intristsi Petin'ive nocslis: tack: when comnasea by 
not w ve it might, when conve 
dng A of the wiadeie pump into ptivaie. be fairly eatimated ata handed. 
T his ne--- 
“ Dr. McSquills, P. P. C.” 
Let us ca hands with the worthy doctor at parting. 
” * * » * 


Now vanish Mr. Quiddy, tobacconist, of Cow-lane, Shoreditch, and 
reappear as Phineas Quiddy, merchant (and, of course, Esquire) of Mark- 
lane, Feuchurch-street. 


* * * 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ture years have elapsed, and behold our “ Merchant” at the age of 
any: possessed of just so many thousands of pounds. 

‘The new position which wealth entitled him to assume, was that of 
poten ; but, as by force of nature, he had been a scrubby, selfish, 

ow-minded, low-principled shop-boy, and as these characteristics abided 
by him upwards in his career, so was he now a scrubby, selfish, low- 
minded, low-principled gentleman.—-Gentleman ?---But we are not ac- 
countable for the abuse or misapplication of terms ; we must take them 
as we find them current ; he was a man of wealth, ergo—— 

It now was but a matter of course that Quiddy’s society should be much 
courted. His company was eagerly sought after by the highest and 
most distinguished families in his neighborhood ; by some even whose 
chiefs enjoyed the honor of being common-councilmen. Scarcely was a 
dinner party given to which he was not invited. By families where the 
daughters much to expect from their fathers he was invited some- 
times ; where little, often ; where nothing, still oftener. By the mothers 
of the first class he was considered to be far from ugly, and not so very 
disagreeable ;, by class 2, quite handsome enough for a man-—(* But not 
for a woman,” as one sly girl replied)---and vastly pleasant ; whilst the 
mammas, No. 3, vowed and protested he was positively charming. All 
this, carefully reported to Quiddy, could not but ee to him. But 
although he swallowed their compliments as freely as he did their din- 
ners, the daughters were (to use his own expression) at a discount. As 
well might you hope to induce a wary old jack to quit its watery home 
by the offer of a bare, unbaited hook, as to trepan him into matrimony 
with a dowerless daughter. 

In the mean time he continued to accept their dinners, for, as he prudent- 
ly considered, by that he saved expense; and being a bachelor, without 
an establishment, he was absolved from the ——— of paying them in 
kind. To do him justice, however, he was continually hinting at the de- 
light it would be to him to return the hospitalities of his friends if ever he 
should marry; besides which, he never failed to present the mammas and 
tae daughters with a tooth-brush each on their respective birth- 

ays (a queer present, but such was the ¥act); whilst to the younger enil- 
dren, when they were served up with the dessert, he was liberal almost 
to profusion in bestowing fruit, cakes, and sweatmeats—from their parents’ 
tables. With Herod’s “fuvorite aversions,” therefore, he was deservedly 
popular. Not so with that proverbially dissatisfied and ungrateful tribe, 
the servants. These “base ingrates” (to use a melodramatic phrase) 
were wont to speak of him as “ that stingy hound,” although he made it 
a rule to give to one servant in each family he dined with five-and-twenty 
times in ke year, half-a-crown at Christmas. He made it a rule, also, 
(such was his delicacy !) to present his donation with so studied an attempt 
at concealment, that the act was certain to be observed by one or other of 
the family, and reported accordingly. 

Yet had he for some time past resolved upon marrying, if he could find 
any ten thousand pounds who should be willing to have him; nor was it 
long ere he had the good fortune to discover what he —— 

To the ter thousand pounds to which he paid his addresses, was ap- 

ended Miss Honoria St. Egremont, a—a maiden lady. But wherefore 
fresitate? for we believe that, according to custom, we are perfectly in or- 
der in so describing her, she being two-and-thirty, and unmarried. Some, 
indeed, might have used a term less considerate. And hence arises & 
question that has always perplexed us; for though a married woman of 
about that age is considered to be a young woman, yet, for some reason 
or other, of which we have not the most remote idea,one unmarried is al- 
ways looked upon as an——. Hold! rather than pursue the point, we 
will abide by the perilous responsibility of describing a lady who is de- 
tected in the fact of being unmarried at thirty-two, as a maiden lady. 

About fourteen years prior to the period which we are now treating of, 
Honoria St. Egremont, being theu in her eighteenth year, and passably 
pretty, was invited by a kind uncle to live in his house and — his 
little establishment. This uncle was Mr. Slymore, a bachelor of fifty, 
who had just then retired from business as an underwriter at Llyod’s. In 
this pursuit the winds and waves had, upon the whole, behaved to him 
like friends who wished him well, and his ventures had been peels 
successful. But Slymore knew right well that his friends were by nature 
fickle; so having acquired sufficient to enable him to pass the rest of his 
bachelor-life in ease and comfort; and wisely reflecting that as in a fit of 
caprice rp! might some time or another play him a scurvy trick, as 
they had often done to others, he gratefully thanked them for their kind 
forbearance past, shook hands and took his leave of them. He purchased 
the lease of a pretty, snug cottage in Lisson Grove, to which he betook 
himself, and (relieved from the anxieties of his hazardous profession) 
“ Now,” thought he, “ though the winds 

“ blow 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ th’ shipman’s card,” 


here may I sleep o’ nights undisturbed by thoughts of how much each 
gust may cost me.” 

subi tor tate pa dower tg wR ee lady to his friends as his 

uncle, ve introduce to rie as 
niece—his “ niece roe. the openers.” But as it was perfectly well knowa 
that S re was the only child of his parents, consequently that he ne- 
ver either brother or sister, these matter of fact people were puz- 
zled to make out the relationship: however, as he gave good dinners and 
excellent wine, there could not long exist any doubt upen the subject, so 
uncle and niece they, one and all, admitted them to be. Even if not—it 
is a thing of common occurrence, and perfectly allowable, for a childless, 
elderly gentleman to adopt some deserving young female as a daughter ; 
why not, then, as a niece, or even a cousin, if so it please him? As to 
Quiddy (judging from the result, and aware as we are of the sensitive 
delicacy of his mind), that he believed in the genuineness of the relation- 
there can be no doubt. 

s our business is not with Uncle Slymore, except as the accidental in- 
troducer of Quiddy to his niece Honoria, we shall state briefly that it 
was not till near the close of his earthly career, that he made acquaint- 
ance with the wealthy haberdasher. , and once only, he invited 
him to meet a party at dinner at the cottage, and upon that occasion it 


mont accepted; and Slymore 


a 





26 


was that Quiddy became acquainted with the niece of his entertainer. 
Now Slymore himself was a pleasant little fellow, and loved pleasant 
company, while Quiddy being ——. But a short conversation which oc- 
curred between uncle and niece after the party had broken up, will, better 
than a formal description, exhibit him such as he was at this time. 

“My dear Tom,” said the niece to her uncle, “where did you pick up 
that tail, lanky, knock-knee’d, disagreeable Mr. Quidsy, or Quibsy, or 
whatever his name is?” , 

“T met the fellow, my dear Norey,” said the unele to the niece, “1 met 
the fellow at dinner the other day at Sir Gog Cheshire’s in Finsbury- 
squere—Cheshire, formerly the eminent cheesemonger, you know, in 
Bishopsgate-street—for this Quiddy, being enormously rich, gets into the 
highest society.” 

“* But why invite him here, Tom ?”’ 

“Why, my love, 1 couldn’t well help it. He was close at my elbow 
~on I asked two vor three of the men who were here to-day, and so, you 

now— ; 

“And such a vulgar person, Tom! Then, what a life he leads the poor 
H’s, with his ’ouse and his ’ome, and his heyes and his hears! and the 
fastidious care with which he misplaces the unfortunate V’s and W’s, 
emphasizing his blunders in ostentatious display of his imagined accura- 
cy: ‘I don’tlike to see a Voman travel except in a Weil’—Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Upon which,” said Slymore, “I whispered to Harry Scott, ‘I hope 
she'll be better pleased with her conveyance than Jonah was.’ How- 
ever, I shouldn’t care much for his vulgarity, my love, if there were any- 
= in him, nor for the manner of his speech if his conversation were 
good; but he’s such a heavy, prosy dog!’ 

“Such as he is,” said the niece, “he scarcely spoke a word till he had 
swallowed four or five glasses of champagne.” 

“ And then,” said the uncle, “he prosed and bored our very heals off 
about his ‘ rise in life,’ and his ‘sheer industry,’ and the ‘few thousands, 
oro, of his own.’ By ihe bye, my love, it is a great mistake to give a 
stupid fellow champagne in the hope of making him lively. A man who 
can talk well, it will generally assist to talk better: it brightens his ima- 
gination, and poe wings to his tongue; but to your stupid, dull rogue, it 
just serves to loosen his heavy organ, and sets it lumbering and rumbling 
drowsily on like a broad-whecled wagon.” 

“‘ And how ridiculously pompous he is!”’ continued Honoria. 

“ That’s his notion of diguity,’ said Slymore. “ And then, like all up- 
siarts, he is either arrogant and overbearing, or insolently condescend- 
ing. 

‘“‘ And judging by his looks, Tom, I should think he’s a very ill-tem- 
pered person.” 

“I should think so too; and, certainly, he’s plaguy touchy. Just after 
be left the dining-roum, George Hancock civilly offered him his snuff- 

ox, saying, ‘Do you take snufl, Mr. Quiddy !”’ whereupon Quiddy drew 
hinself up, as if he would have lifted his head off his own shoulders, and 
to the oes astonishment of Georgey (who did not know that he com- 
menced life as a pretty tobacconist) said, with ludicrous dignity, ‘ Do you 
mean to be personal, sir!’ However, I sent round the wine, and turned 
the conversation.” 

“ Well, my dear Tom, I hope you won’t ask him again.” 

“No, no, my love. He doesn’t suit my book—thorough snob—stupid 
homo—consequential ass; and such, in spite of his wealth, will he remain 
to the end of the chapter. Doesn’t come here again, you may rely on it.” 


And he kept his word, for from that time, he and Quiddy never met 
again. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Some months after his visit to the cottage, it happened one evenin 

that Quiddy resolved to treat himself—a person for whom he entertaine 
so affectionate a fegard as never to refuse him the enjoyment of anything 
that might conduce to his pleasure—to treat himself to the pit of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. Although the evening’s entertainment was to consist 
of nothing more then a tragedy and a farce (“ Macbeth,” and “ Raising 
the Wind’’) without the assistance of a short opera at the beginning, a 
little interlude in the middle, and a ranting melo-drama at the end, to pro- 
tract the performance till within a few hours of breakfast-time the next 
morning: althov,sh there was not the individual attraction of a star at 
fifty pounds a night, but er the regular company of the theatre, in- 
cluding Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble and Charles, Lewis, Emery, Mrs. 
Mattocks, and such like—notwithstanding these drawbacks, the doors 
were besieged by crowds long before their opening. Quiddy, however, 
knowing nothing of the — by whom he was surrounded, conse- 
«uently holding himself absolved from any attention to their convenience ; 
and feeling himself bound to bestow all his cares upon the party he was 
treating to the play, did, by dint of squeezing, sideling, and elbowing, 
contrive to make his way to one of the best places on the fourth benc 
from the orchestra. 
Immediately after he had taken his seat, two ladies placed themselves 
upon the bench next behind him. One of them was in deep mourning, 
and whether it were that the dress became her, or that she really was a 
handsome woman, she certainly appeared so. We must explain that she 
was not in widow’s weeds, a dress which is so very becoming, that few 
women positively dislike to wear it, while some, indeed, entertain an ex- 
treme longing for it. Her age might be thirty—certainly not less: her 
companion was considerably older. The dress of the latter was of that 
nondescript kind—a compromise between the natural inclination towards 
the fine and showy, and the professional demand for the plain and neat, 
which generally characterizes the London lodging-house-keeper. 

Quiddy, upon looking at the lady in black, though he thought he had 
seen her before, was uncertain of it. She did not appear to recognise 
him. He looked again and again, and the who, the when, and the where 
came faintly upon his recollection. Still was he not certain. Awkward 
and low-bred, he could not open a conversation with her, which a gentle- 
man and a man of the world would readily have done. Between men 
who are strangers to each other, a snuff-box is an admirable medium for 
such a purpose: under circumstances like Quiddy’s, a play-bill is a sub- 
lime invention. But in this he was unfortunate, for since both the lady 
and himself each held one in their hand, he could neither borrow nor offer 
to lend. All at once, accidtnt relieved him from his difficulty. 
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“ That's Quiddy, the great what-do-they-call-it, in Market-lane,”’ said 
some one who knew his person to his companion. 

This was spoken loud enough to be heard by the lady in black, who 
thereupon intimated her recognition of the great “ what-do-they-call-it” 
by a slight inclination of the head. 

Quiddy now was, as he would have expressed it, all “ cock-a-hoop.” 
Affecting the gay and the affable, without forgetting the dignified, he 
made what he considered to be the perfection of a bow (not bending his 
head, but just forcing his chin down into his cravat and drawing it out 
again) and said— 

“Bless my soul, miss, how uncommon droll! Thought I know’d you 
from the first; but as I warn’t sure, why—imiss St. Egremont, eh ? Sure 
I couldn’t be mistaken. This lady I don’t think [ ever—” 

“Mrs. Fleeccr, sir,” said Miss St. Egremont. : 

“Ha! Mrs. k leecer—hopel see you quite well, marm. Long time 
since I had the onor of seeing you, miss: not since the day I had the 
honor of having the pleasure of coming to eat a bit of dinner with you at 
Lisson Grove.’ 

Whilst saying this he kept rubbing his hands, giving them an oceasion- 
al slap at the back, and every now and then bobbing his chin in and out 
of his cravat. The tone, too, in which he delivered himself was—but 
need we particularize? In a word—he took it for granted that the world 
might now ask in vain what he had done with Phineas Quiddy, of Cow- 
lane, Shoreditch. 

“ At Lisson Grove, sir?”’ said Miss St. Egremont; “ that was several 
months ago.” 

“It was, miss. But how uncommon well you're looking!” 

Miss St. a smiled. 

“ Why, to /ook at you, miss,” continued the complimentary gentleman, 
“one wouldn’t take you to be more than eight or nine and twenty—thirty 
at the very outside.’ 

Miss St. Egremont did not smile. 

“ And pray, miss, how may your dear, good uncle happen to be ?”’ 

At this question, Honoria St. Egremont drew from her pocket a fine 
cambric handkerchief and covered her eyes with it. Her example was 
followed by her companion with one of coarser material, but as a com-~- 


yensation for the difference, excruciatingly scented with burgamot. * The’ 


atter stooped forward, and putting her lips close to the speaker’s ear, 
whispered— 

“Dear me, sir, don’t you know? ®He has been gone nearly three 
weeks.” 

“Has he indeed! And when is he expected back again ?”’ inquired our 
obtuse friend. 

Mrs. Fleecer pointed significantly to Honoria’s mourning-dress. 

“How uncommon stupid of me; Quite shocked, I declare. Ahem!— 
But I say, marm : not quite three wecks, and ool 

Perhaps Mrs. Fleecer inferred from the unfinished question somethin 
which she considered to require adecent explanation, for she prevente 
its completion by saying— 2 

“ The truth is, the poor thing is in such a dreadful state of spirits that 
I persuaded her to come here for an hour or two, just to banish thought.” 

“Ha! I shouldn’t wonder—Ahem!—But,” (in a cautious whisper,) 
“but, as to the main chance, marm? I hope Sylmore has taken care of 
her !”” 

« Oh, sir,” replied the lady in a similar manner, “he has behaved like 
a perfect gentleman. Having no relations—! mean no other relation, he 
—that’s to say, her uncle, put her down in -his will for ten thousand 

» OF 
pounds. 

“ Whe-ce-wh !—Ten!—Ten thou—!” 

Here the rising of the curtain cut short the conversation. But the play 
proceeded unregarded by Quiddy. That he could not understand or ap- 
preciate a line of the author, need scarecly be said: but even the more 
palpable sublimity of the acting of Kemble and Siddons, which might 
Lass stirred stocks and stones, was lost upon him. His thoughts were 
occupied by “ten thousand” other matters. Occasionally, indeed, he 
coisas his glass to his eye, but the act was merely mechanical ; h 
was unconscious of what he was looking at; nor was he roused from 
his reverie till the scene where the panic-stricken soldier, rushing upon 
the stage, eries, 

asi “ There is ten thousand—” 


At these words, which somehow connected themselves with what was 
passing in his own mind, he almost involuntarily turned round, and, 
sighing, cast a sheepish look at Miss St. Egremont. And when in reply 
to Macbeth’s impatient question 

“ Geese, villain?” 
the same terrified hero replied 
“ Soldiers,” 

uiddy (who was far from being a first-rate Shakspearian) thought 
mya should have been the true reading. 

The y ended,—* Ecod, I'll try and make myself agreeable to 
her,” thought he; “I can’t lose anything by that; and, as most women 
are am by small-talk, I’ll give her a sample of my powers in that 
line.” 

Small talk it was—and, truly, of the smallest. As for example :— 

“ Ahem!—Prodigious full the house is, miss !’’ 

“ Ahem!—How uncommon warm it is, miss!” 

“ Ahem !—Don’t you think Mrs. Siddons a nice performer, Miss ?” 

«“ Ahem !—I saw her off the stage once, miss.” 

“ Ahem!—Kemble’s a tall man, miss. Indeed, the part would be no- 


thing without a tall man in it, miss. Height is everything for Macbeth.”’ - 


“ Ahem!—Don’t you think * Macbeth’ a sweet j eran play, miss?” 

To these, and to a hundred other questions and remarks of equal origi- 
nality and point, the lady replied, “ Yes, sir,”—* No, sir” —* Indeed, sir!”’ 
—as the case might require. ; 

To any one but our gentleman himself it would have been evident that 
by all this the lady was bored ; but it is the paramount characteristic of 
the true bore that _ use Sylmore’s expression) he will “bore your very 
head off,” with as little consciousness of what he is inflicting upon you, 
as the more agreeable, because the less tedious, operator, an eight-and- 
forty pounder. 
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Notwithstanding the amazing resources of his mind, Quiddy’s powers 
of conversation began at length to flag ; nor did the inhuman lady supply 
the smallest modicum of fuel to the fire of his talk, either by proposing a 

uestion, or by originating a remark, which might have kept alive the 

ames. ‘T'o one even of a more lively imagination than his, this is a trying 

redicament. He felt himself all but burnt out. The materials in his 
head being exhausted, he searched his pockets for something that might 
possibly suggest a topic ; but in vain. 
_ But as it frequently happens to one to be turning the house topsyturvy 
in guest of the ring which all the while he has on his finger, or the spec- 
tacles which are on his nose, so did it chance with him. His opera-glass! 
—a trifle, which like many trifles in this world, was destined to assist in 
forwarding an important event—his opera-glass was in his very hand !— 
Here was afresh start for him. He requested Miss St. Egremont to 
“take a look through it’’—he expatiated on its merits—told her where he 
had bought it, and be to the bn day and the very hour—how much 
he had paid for it, to a fraction: “ ‘T'wo p’und-five—that’s to say, miss, 
bating two-and-threepence discount, at five per cent. for ready money.” 

At this last remark, Miss St. Ecremont removed the glass from her eye, 
and cast at Quiddy an indescribable sort of look. She said something in 
praise of the instrument, and handed it to Mrs. Fleecer. The latter prais- 
ed it yehemently and returned it to its owner. 

“Yes, ladies,” said he, “everybody gives my hopera-glass an ‘igh 
character.” 

“An eye character is the most satisfactory one which an opera-glass 
can receive,” said Honoria ; who, infected by the vicious example of her 
late uncle, occasionally ventured a pun. 

“You are very flattering to say so,” said the impenetrable haberdasher. 
And having exhausted this subject, he was again floored. But relief was 
at hand, for the afterpiece commenced. 

Throughout the whole of the first act Quiddy was occupied in revolv- 
ing in his mind a point of considerable importance. He was, as it were, 
composing a “ Raising the Wind” of his own. His opera-glass was evi- 
dently concerned in his cogitations, for, frequently in the course of them, 
he looked at it, turning it about in all manner of ways. 

“T will” thought he, as the curtain fell to the first act of the afterpiece 
—* will—ten thousand pounds—worth making a dash for—it is but two- 
p’und-two-and-ninepence after all; and if she should accept it, whe knows 
what may come of it.” 

Thus resolved, he half turned round on his seat, and, without ventur- 
ing to look the object of his thoughts in the face, said in a hesitating, 
awkward, sheepish manner— ; 

: “ You—you admired this, and—and if you would accept it, I—I’m sure 

To his infinite satisfaction the glass was instantly seized, when, upon 
looking up, his eyes met those of Mrs. Fleecer! 

“La, sir!” said she. “I’m sure you are monstrous polite. I’m almost 
ashamed to deprive you of it; but, since you are so kind, I—’ Then 
addressing herself to Miss St. Egremont, who had all this time been stand- 
ing and looking another way, she continued—* Do but see what the gen- 
tleman has given me. Well, I declare, I never did meet with anything 
half so polite.” 

Miss St. Egremont whispered to her something about the impropriety 
of accepting a present from a stranger ; and Quiddy, mortified and con- 
fused, began to stammer an explanation of the mistake ; but ere he hed 
time to deliver himself of three words, the precious object found itself in 
the “lower deep” of Mrs. Fleecer’s capacious pocket, im company with a 
bunch of keys, a quantity of halfpence, a pincushion, a pair of scissors, a 
lump of orris-root, and a nutmeg-grater. hether or not the rapidity of 
this movement was occasioned by any suspicion in the lady’s mind of the 
possibility of a mistake, we cannot say ; but fortunately for her, explana- 
tion was prevented (for the present, at any rate) by the return of a person 
who, a short time before, hed quitted the theatre. With true English 
politeness thrusting his head between the parties, this person called to two 
young women (apparently his daughters) who were a few seats off, and 

t old them that, as it was pouring of rain, they had better come away as, 
ater, they might have some difficulty in procuring a coach. 

a Pouring of rain !” exclaimed Honoria to Mrs. Fleecer; “ then we had 
better go too.” 

Quiddy, for the moment forgetting his loss, eagerly availed himself of 
this fortunate accident. He offered his services in procuring a coach, 
which were gladly accepted; so giving his arm to the ten-thousand- 
pounder, and followed by her companion, he triumphantly marched forth. 

Rainy nights are the hackney-coachman’s Saturnalia. Upon these oc- 
casions the Hackney Coach Act—the law which in more genial weather 
keeps Jarvey as honest and civil as in hackney-coach man nature it is pos- 
sible to be—is, by general and tacit consent, considered a dead letter. It 
therefore needed not that our party should see and hear the pelting shower 
toconvince them that there was a pelting shower; for long ere they reach- 
ed the piazza, they were made aware of the fact by hoarse cries of “ Four 
shillings to the Temple!” “ Three shillings to Somerset House !” 
“Seven shillings to Newman-street |” “ Half-a-crown to over the way!” 


and so forth. 
Quiddy called a link-boy—for in those oe invisible lamp-light 
there were link-boys in the land—and desired him to bring a coach. 


“ Where to, yourhonor!? Shocking bad night, your honor!” 


“ Lisson-grove,” was the reply. 
The lynx-eyed henstionarye<¥. B. No pun is intended)—a proficient in 
his vocation, seeing the gentleman with only one lady in his company (for 


Mrs. Fleecer was behind them,) and that lady a showy-looking woman in 
spite of herdeep mourning dress, instantly, to the great consternation of 
gentleman who had receive! permission to see his companions safe 

home, ran off bellowing, ‘‘ Twelve shillings to Lisson-grove !’’ Now, why 
Lisson-grove and alady combined should aggravate the expense of hack- 
ney-coach travelling is a mystery which we are not pre to solve: but 
such was the fact. 

“Not Lisson-grove,” said Miss St. Egremont, hastily, “we are only 
going to Surrey-street.”” 

The boy was recalled, and the error rectified. 

‘ Five shillings to Surrey-street !”” shouted the boy, who seemed to con- 

sider himself empowered to use his own discretion in settling the terms be- 
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re 5 the parties. After some trouble in procuring one, he brought up a 
coach. 

Quiddy, having handed the ladies in, and followed them, desired jarvey 
to drive on, and was hastily drawing up the side-glass when he was salu- 
ted with— 

“Please to remember the link-boy, your honor. 
night, your honor! 
honor !’ ; 

This appeal was irresistible; Quiddy threw the boy a halfpenny, and 
the coach moved onwards to its destination. Hereupon the young gentle- 
man taking’ up the money, violently threw it back to the donor, and 
bestowed upon him and his companions a string of epithets which 
(though delivered in a voice not “inaudible in the gallery”) we forbear 
to repeat. Quiddy, repocketing his coin, angrily observed, “This is 
too bad!” adding, “there is no satisfying those rascals, gire them what 
one will,” : 

Meantime, for reasons best known to themselves, the ladies were 
occupied in noisily letting down and pulling up the glass on the op- 
posite side of the coach ; nor was it till they were quite clear of the 

iazza that they succeeded in adjusting it to their satisfaction. This 
any said, “ Then you are not going to the Cottage to-night, 
miss | 

“I abandoned it a fortnight ago—for ever,” replied Honoria, mournful- 
ly shaking her head. 

“ Ah! I can understand your motive, miss,” said he in a sympathizing 
tone. 

“With every object around me to remind me of my loss!” continued 
the afflicted lady. 

“ Ah! poor thing!” sighed Mrs. Fleecer; “besides, the lease was out, 
and the landlord would not renew it. And, then, the distance from all 
places of amusement!” 

Miss St. Egremont trod heavily on the speaker’s toc—the corn-toc, par 
excellence. 

“ Ah—well !—It is some comfcrt he cut up so well,” said the delicate- 
rmainded haberdasher. 

But this observation was unheard by the ladies, as, at the moment of its 
utterance, jarvey rattled down the front window and bawled in, “ What 
street did you say, sir?” 

Mrs. Fleecer having told him “ Surrey street,” he again drove on. 

“ Then it is there you are living?” said the gentleman, inquiringly. 

Mrs. Fleecer (who, as we have already hinted, was one of the respect- 
ble sisterhood of lodging-house keepers) replied for her: 

“She is lodging with me, sir: she is my drawinz-rooms. Better for her, 
I am sure, than moping alone in that place. And she continued—(for 
chattering “is the badge ef all her tribe’’)—* Beside, I have known her 
for years, ever since she came to me as—”’ 

Another and a heavier tread on the identical toe lately introduced to no- 
tice, and which caused the speaker to wince, occasioned also the suspen- 
sion of her intended information. Miss St. Egremont turned the conver- 
sation to another subject, which occupied the time till the coach reached 
her lodgings. 

Rat-tat-iat, The street door was opened by a yawning, half-asleep 
servant-maid, carrying in her hand an unsnuffed candle in a flat candle- 
stick. The gallant alighted from the coach and handed the ladies 
into the narrow passage, or, as it was nicknamed by Mrs. Fleecer, the 
hall. 

“ That stupid girl always forgets to light the hall-lamp,” cried Mrs. 
Fleecer—not reflecting how diffieult it is for a poor girl to remember to do 
what she had never been todd to do. 

A short altercation occurred between Miss St. Egremont and the gen- 
tleman as towho should pay for the coach, which ended by the latter 
magnanimously insisting upon it that that was his “affair.” Al- 
though it was still raining hard, Quiddy, instead of callinz the man into 
the passage, went into the street, and, drawing him sufficiently away 
to be out of hearing of the ladies, inquired, in a half-whisper, what was 
his fare. 

“ Five shillings, your honor.” 

“ Five shillings! why, the distance is scarcely half a mile. *Tis but a 
shilling fare.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with distance,” said jarvey, holding out his open 
hand ; “five shillings is what was agreed for, and you know it.”’ 


Quiddy reluctantly paid the demand, at the same time threatening the 
man with asummons. ‘The latter still standing with his outstretched, 
open hand—for was ever one of his class satisfied without a something 
more than the already too much—Quiddy inquired what he meant by that, 
as he had been paid what had been agreed for. 

“ Agreed for, sir?’ said the coachman, in a tone of remonstrance ; “ that 
I've a right to; but I hope you'll give me summut over and above, con - 
ering what a horrid rainy night it is.” sid 

“What! five shillings for a shilling fare, and, now—! You'll get no 
more of me. As to paying more than the fare for bad weather, would you 
have allowed me discount if the weather hed been fine ?”’ 

Having said this, he re-entered the passage. 

But the precaution he had adopted to avoid standing ill in the opinion 
of the ladies_upon the score of liberality, was defeated by jarvey, who, 
following him to the door, roared out— 

“ Allow you discount, indeed! Ha! ha! ha! A reg’lar shabby one! I 
say, ladies, you’ve got a friend here as wants discount!” 

Having said this, he remounted his box and drove away. 

The ladies, who were still in the had/, thanked the gallant for his polite 
attention to them, but, not a little to his disappointment, made the late- 
ness of the hour a pretext for not inviting him to walk in. He expressed 
a hope that he might be allowed to call upon Miss St. Egremont, and in- 
quire concerning her health; but this civility she declined, as, under her 
“ present circumstances,” she received no visitors. By this apparent dis- 
inclination on the part of the ten-thousand-pounder to extend her ac- 
quaintance with him, he was somewha} disconcerted. But he was not to 
be entirely baffled. Fixing his eyes upon an umbrella which was stand- 
ing in a corner, he said that, having discha that extortionate scoun- 
drel of a coachman, upon account of his insolence, and as it was still rain ~ 


Shocking bad 
Good deal of trouble to get a coach, your 
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ing heats he would be obliged if they could lend him “such a thing as an 
umbrella.” 

With this request Mrs. Fleecer cagerly complied, handing him the one 
in question. 

“ Any thing to oblige you, sir, who have been so polite to me. This,” 

added she, in her sodas beure jargon, “ this belongs to my parlors, who 
is gone out of town; but as he will return to-morrow night and may want 
it, | beg, sir, you will bring it back in the morning.” 
» "There was a marked emphasis on the word brang which was not dis- 
pleasing to Quiddy, who, roan, punctuality, made one of his most 
elegant bows and departed. Him, for the present, must wedeave to his 
wet walk, his cogitations, and his kind wishes concerning the present 
proprietor of his opera-glass, and remain with the ladies in Surrey- 
street. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE moment the street door was closed, and even ere they allowed 
themselves time to throw aside their bonnets and shawls, Honoria and 
Mrs. Fleecer refreshed themselves with a draught of that beverage which 
upon ordi occasions is called, and in fact is, nothing more than ; 
but which, by a long sitting in a close, warm theatre, is refined, sublimated, 
etherealized, becomcs—swoon, Sir Daffodil Fitz-Faddle, swoon at the 
barbarous idea! but true it is—Nectar. ‘They then sat down to a nice 
little supper (which was served in Mrs. Fleecer’s room on the ground- 
floor), consisting of a hot reast chicken and as s. While this was 
making its dis-a e (the servant-maid being in attendance) they 
spoke but little, and that little (in addition to an occasional exclamation 
of admiration on the part of Mrs. Fleecer of the “gentleman’s present,” 
which was displayed on the table) was principally touching legs, wings, 
and sidesmen, liver, gizzard, and “ grass.” 

Betty having cleared the table and left the rcom to bring materials for 
warm negus, and Honoria being engaged in refreshing her memory by 
looking over the play-bill ; Mrs. Fleecer left her seat, and, negligent] 
humming a tune, went to a cupboard in a corner—her back being Svante 
her fair todger. The latter looked up, and perceiving that the head of 
Mrs. Fleecer was thrown rather backwards, and her right elbow elevated 
a few degrees above the level of her mouth, cried, somewhat sharply— 

* Fleecer! Fleecer! what are you at there ?”’ 

Fleecer hastily replaced a something, which caused a slight, dull sound 
as it touched the shelf; and, closing the cupboard, replied with a simper— 

“ The grass, dear; just on account of the grass.” 

What was the real nature of the little incident which produced the 
question and the reply to it, we forbear to inquire. 

The servant having been sent to bed, and the ladies being left to them- 
selves, Miss Honoria St. Egremont, in atone rather savoring of displea- 
sure, thus began: 

“Tam exceedingly vexed, Fleecer.” 

“ Bless my soul! Why, whatcan have vexed you? I’m sure we have 
passed a very pleasant evening.” 

“ You have vexed me. First of all by accepting a present from a per- 
fect stranger. Then to tell him that I left the Cottage because the lease 
was out! And again, to talk about its distance from places of public 
amusement ! at must he think of me under my present circumstances, 
when such a reason as that is gre for—” 

_ “Oh! nonsense, dear,” said Fleecer, interrupting her ; “ he paid no atten- 
tion to what I said: itran in at one ear and out of the other with him.” 

“The truth is, Fleecer, when once you begin to talk you have no com- 
mand over your tongue. If I had not trodden upon your toe till I thought 
I had trodden it off, you would just have blurted out that—” 

“Oh—that you once lived with me in a humble capacity—servant- 
maid, in short? No, no; there’s reason in roasting of eggs ; I should have 
stopped short of that naturally, without your hint—which went to my very 
Fg let me tell you. No, no; you know me too well for that, Nanny, 

ear.’ 

“There again! Nanny! I declare, Fleecer, if you are not more dis- 
creet I shall be obliged to quit your house, and never see you again; or 
you'll get me into sad trouble some day or other.” 

“ Well, well,” said Fleecer, good-humoredly, at the same time con- 
cocting for herself a second glass of negus; “its only between ourselves : 
if any stranger were here, I should be on my guard. And do you know, 
Nan—ahem!—Honoria, your being in the house again does so remind me 
of old times. It seems to me only like yesterday, though it’s a good four- 
teen years te when poor Mr. Slymore, who was my drawing-room at 
that time, and—” 

“But there’s no need of being reminded of old times,” said Miss St. 
Egremont, peevishly. “You were always very kind to me, I own; but if 
you wish that we should remain friends, I must insist upon it that you 
forget old times and remember only the present, and who [ am now.’ 

“ Ay, ay, I understand, dear; that’s quite right and B a made For the 
future I shall think no more ee treggers than if there never had 


been such a person in the world. t a sweet- change! Streg- 
gers, St. !—Nanny, Honoria! Well, poor Si ore had a deal 
of taste in all things, that we must both allow. And with regard to you, 


dear—”’ 

“ Mrs. Fleecer, you had better take no more of that negus; you have 
put a great deal to much wine to it, and it makes your tongue run till really 
you don’t know what you are talking about.” 

‘‘ As weak as water, I protest,” said Fleecer: who, knowing not the art, 
in conversation, of st at the r point—of “letting well alone,” 
as it were—rattled on in perfect good-humour, without the slightest inten- 
tion to offend. “No, no, Norey—you know poor Tom to call you 
Norey—I can be as discreet and silent as a brick wall, when there’s need 
for it: but when by ourselves I do delight in a little chatter. Besides, 
you know I love you as if you were a daughter of my own—as, indeed, 
you might be, considering that—” 

-“ Of course,” said Honoria, with a gracious inclination of the head. 

“ Of course,” continued the loquacious lady, “ for there’s nearly twenty 
years’ difference between us, as I am fifty-two turned, and you will not be 
three-and-thirty these five weeks. But whatis three-and-thirty ?”’ rapidly 
continued Fleecer, perceiving an indication of he ewes on Honoria’s 
countenance. “What would J give to be three-and-thirty again, and with 





such a figure and face as yours—and such an education! Well, to his 
praise be it spoken, poor 3S. did do his duty to you in that respect. Only 
to think! when first you came to me, you could neither read nor write, 
while now—” 

“ Come, Fleecer, come,” said Honoria, impatiently ; “finish your. ne- 
gus, and let us go to bed, do.” 

—“ while now, as I was going to say, French, Italian, music, drawing, 
dancing! I’m sure, meget appearance and manner, everybody must 
take you to have been a lady born ;’— 

Honoria smiled approval. 

— “while your poor mother, rest her soul! kept a fruit-stallin Coyent- 
garden-market, and your father was”’— 

“ Really, Mrs. Fleecer, this is no longer to be endured!” said the other, 
about to rise, while a tear stolefrom her eye. 

Fleecer gently placed her hand upon Honoria’s arm to detain her, and 
with unaffected kindness said— 

“This is between ourselves, my dear girl, I meant no harm. We can’t 
help who were our fathers and mothers : they are no fault of ours, though 
sometimes our misfortune, | own. We are born whether we like it or not, 
and nobody asks us whom we would choose for our fathers and mothers. 
I’ve lived long enough in the world.to nkow that, my dear Norey. Now, 
once mere, a good husband to you!” 

“ How ridiculous you are!” said Honoria, smiling. 

“T’ve heard of him often,” said Mrs. Fleecer. “He’s not over hand- 
some, to be sure ; but then he’s monstrous rich, and in this world, money 
makes the man.’ 

Miss St. Egremont started up, and indignantly said— 

“ Harkee, Fleecer: I think | understand who you mean. That gentle- 
man will no doubt make the returning of the umbrella a pretext for cal 
here to-morrow. J will not see him: you, I suppose, will. Now, ma 
me: should I discover that you implicate me in the remotest way with 
him, that instant I quit your house, and drop your acquaintance for ever. 
Come, light your candle, and go to bed.” 

The ladies retired, each to her chamber, and there we must leave them 
—just stating that Honoria did what she never had done before (and why 
she did it now we must leave to conjecture :) having assured herself that 
her friend was in bed and, by certain indications, asleep also, she went 
softly into her room, and put her candle out. : ; 

Mrs. Fleecer was, in her way, an excellent woman ; but by this quali- 
fication of our praise, nothing more serious is meant than that she was 
subject to most of those little infirmities which are inseparable from her 
calling. She was as honest as the day: a lodger might leave pe un- 
told scattered about his a’ ents, and it would be as safe as it deposit- 
ed under triple locks in the deepest vaults of the bank ; but his tea-chest, 
his coal-scuttle, the unfinished decanter of wine on the side-board, were 
never benefited by her visits in his absence. She would scorn to charge 
him in his ogee bills for commodities which had not been supplied to 
him: bué his daily pennyworth of milk occupied a modest space in his 
tiny jug, andhis pound of butter melted away, as if, from Christmas to 
Chris:mas, the year were one entire and perfect canicule. She would 
have cut off her own good right hand sooner than unlock his writing- 
case, or break the scel of a letter; but, should either be left open, there 
was no cogent lodging-house reason to restrain her from just taking a 

eep at their contents. These, however, were, a8 we have said, the in- 
firmities of her calling—not her own. : 

Miss St. Egremont’s history has in part been told by her friend. Her 
mother kept a fruit stall. Well? So did Pomona, whom poets have 
sung and painters have blazoned on theircanvas. Her father was—he 
was a private in the Ist Life-guards. Mars himself might have boen 

roud to serve in that fine regiment, which then had a king for its colonel. 
Miss St. Egremont, when first Mrs. Fleecer became acquainted with her, 
could neither read nor write. What then? There was a period in the 
life of Madame de Sevigne when she could neither read nor write: so was 
it with Madame de Stael: so with Lady Morgan. Women do not come 
into the world reading and writing. The thing must have a i my 
it is after all a mere question of time: and if Honoria’s education was de- 
ferred till a later period than is usual amongst ladies, the fault was not 
hers. She got itat last, and right well did she avail herself of it. Her 
uncle himself was a clever man who, though not disinclined to fun and 
jollity, was fond of literature and the arts, and delighted in the society of 
men distinguished in those pursuits. These formed Slymore’s Sagem, oA 
ties, to which the Cheshires and the Quiddys were never invited ; and for 
these his niece evineed a decided preference ; for, on such oecasions the 
conversation was at once amusing and instructive, and marked by a tone 
of good-breeding. Honoria was an apt and attentive listener; and her 
mind and manners (naturally not unrefined) were insensibly improved by 
such opportunities. 3 

True, she saw little or no female society, for the reason, » 
Slymore’s friends had neither wives nor sisters to bring with them ; but, 
as Horatio says, “ *twere to consider too curiously to consider so.” S 
on the whole, however, Honoria thrown into any society would have 
« passed muster ;” nor would it have been easy forany buta practised and 
searching eye to detect in the composition of Miss St. Egremont a parti- 
cle of the alloy of Nancy Streggers. f 

How impressable is woman! in the hands of man how ductile! What 
he would have her, that will she become. By his tastes and habits, his 
feelings, nay, his very thoughts, are fashioned hers; and if that of 
the angelic spirit which nature has infused into her bosom become pollu- 
ted or debased, woe, woe to him, fool or villain, or both combined, for on 
his head rests the sin! : : 

But we are straying from our narrative, whose straightforward, flowing 
course we have not yet interrupted by one single digression either to the 
right hand _or to the left—exc2pting only when we could not help it— 
3 ae like Worcester’s rebellion it lay in our way and we found it;—so 
at once proceed we to our hero. 


; CHAPTER XXII. 73 : 

During the greater portion of the time between retiring to bed after his 
wet walk home and his usual hour of rising, Quiddy lay awake. He re- 
volved in his mind the advantages ofa marriage with Slymore‘s niece, 
could such an event be brought about. Sheis the woman formy mo- 





————— 
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ney, thought he—or, more strictly considered, he was the man for hers. 
Her fortune was larger than any he had yet had the happiness of bein 
introduced to the whole circle of his acquaintance ; and even coul 
he expect as much with the daughter of Mr. Deputy This, or somewhat 
more with the daughter of Mr. Alderman That, it might not be as good 
a thing in thelong run. In these cases as in most others of the kind, 
there were families tacked to the wife, and in the wealthiest families it se!- 
ess ny ag all “> —_-— are well oe for. With the ut- 
ion it 18 Scarcely possible to ese a some who wants some- 
thing, and who reasonably wonders where, te the eane of goodness, he is 
to apply, if not to the fortunate individual who has “ married into us!” 
Of nephews, there are generally a few, and of cousins----the world is 
overrun with them! and when you fondly console yourself with the be- 
lief that at le you have “done for’’ the last of them, “ the ery is still 
they come.” ‘Then there may be a wife’s youngest brother, for w her 
papa, with his large family cannot oneaty provide, and “ the world 
naturally looks to you, dear, to set poor Dick a-going, considering what I 
i again, some fine morning, papa’s “ house,” or un- 
cle 8 “house,” may be at the point of stopping payment, for want 
of a few thousands to bolster it up, and the question then will be, “ Who 
is the proper to serve us, if not our son-in-law, or brother-in-law” 
ee the case mayfbe) “ who had all that money with Lizzy 1” No: all 
ings considered, Slymore’s niece (and that such was Miss St. Egremont 
he could not be so uncivil as to doubt) was of all women the woman for 
him. She had no relative in -_ degree—no encumbrance save her ten 
thousand pounds, and that was a burden which he disinterestedly resolved 
to take upon his own shoulders. She was a fine woman too ; of a steady, 
per ae educated and accomplished, and would be a credit to any 

Having come to the conclusion that to espouse Miss St. Egremont 
would be a “ good thing,” Quiddy proceeded in the matter in Gene 
mined style. Without hesitation he asked his own consent to the mar- 
riage, and readily obtained it : nothing remained but to procure the lady’s. 
Resolving to commence without delay operations to that end he set off, at 
the earlicst allowable visiting-hour, to Surrey-street, carrying under his 
— ~ a sanoh or his call, - aggaeten ewan ey i full confidence 

at his unin’ nt of the opera-glass to Mrs. Fleecer, had secu- 
red for him the frien ship of that lady. P 

“* Well—I’ll not tell her it was a mistake, and ask it back again as I 
_ Ne to do,” thought he: “ it may turn to better account for me 
where it is.” 

Meanwhile the ladies at tieir breakfast had talked over the occurrences 
of the ree inde cael We have never heard the pleasures of a cur- 
tain lecture highly extolled ; the consequences of curtain cogitations are 
certainly not aie an e. 

“ Headach, in ”” exclaimed Honoria, peevishly ; “ and who can 
wonder at it? I was thinking of itall night. There was first the porter, 
then the—” 

** Well, well, dear, say no more about it,” said Fleecer ; “ It was very 
wrong ; I am very sorry for it ; it was an accident, and it shall never hap- 
pen again.” 

“ And then, how inconsiderate to lend that gentleman the umbrella! It 
was like giving him a hint to call again. What must he think of it? I 
— of it twenty times in the night. I could hardly sleep for thinking 

I 7° 

“ But how could I do less when he asked forit ?” said Fleecer. 

_“ Well—perhaps.—But at any rate there was no need for your telling 
him anything about my affairs. Such indiscretion! A stranger ; a per- 
son I had never seen but once before, and you never atall. I declare I lay 
awake all night, tossing and tumbling about, and could not get it out of 
my mind.” 

“ Now, my dear,” said Fleecer, laughing, “ that’s just the way with us. 
We go to bed with some little ppevance basdly wert thinking about on 
one’s mind, and instead of going to sleep and forgetting it, there we lie, 

and tumbling about, as re say, thinking it over and over till we 

have made a moutain of the mo chill—bottle it up and cork it, ready fur 

use (as the saying is,) to be all poured out next morning upon a poor un- 

lucky one wet . sy Now if in such cases, gh w but go 
aceably to sleep, they’d get up when morning came have forge 

se all about the matter.” ets cs : “4 

“ Well, Fleecer, that’s very true,” said Honoria, recovering her 
humor ; “ and I believe that we should save ourselves a great deal : 


comfortable feeling, night and too, were we less apt to dwell upon 
equivocal words or looks, or acts, till we have magnified them into slights 
and which turn out, after all, never to have had any meaning 


or 
whatever. But tell me: what did you mean by saying “ Leave me to 
manage 1” 

“ Leave me to manage!” exclaimed Fleecer ; “ I don’t remember say - 


ing that. 
me You yg though. Now recollect yourself.” 

“Didi? —perhaps. But—Ha! ha! ha! don’task me to remem- 
bes ny good ail last night. Ha! ha! ha! Now, don’t, there’s 
a ? ¢ . 

Honoria having reminded Mrs. Fleecer of other points bearing u 
question, the latter was, at unable to reply. dale 

“ Oh---ay.---Well, and wi it not be acapral match for you ?” 

“Upon my word,” said Honoria, la “you are a most extraordi- 
nary person! And would not the young Duke of D who was in 
the en ane night, be a eo po ge for me ? Shall I leave you 
to m et you, like myself, know scarcely more of one of 
them than of the other.” 4 . : 

og ridiculous,” said Fleecer ; “ there’s no comparity of reasoning 
in that.’ 
~ But you can’t be king seriously, or, if you mean what you sa 

a ere just ft for, Bedlam. “A man,” continued Honorin, “who ws ett 
fo a stranger to me, and whom, upon my slight acquaintance with him, 
I dislike exceedingly ‘”” 

“ jay wear off upon a longer acquaintance,” said Fleecer ; 
«T’ve seen that come to pass over and over again. As for him, if he is 
not smit with you I’m a Dutchwoman, I saw it—saw it all—couldn’t 
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take his eyes off you. He'll call to-day, be sure of it; and I'll lay my 
life he’ll corobreate what I say.” 

“I’m too much inclined to laugh at you to be angry,” said Honoria ; 

“for what you are saying is so amusingly absurd! Ha! ha! ha! A 
Mrs. Quiddy, impromptu! And what a name'—Quiddy! A woman 
would deserve a settlement of a thousand a-year only for submitting 
to it. 
“ Oh, hang the name !”’ continued the other, “you'd soon get usgd to 
that. Besides,as you have made up your mind to marry ---and very pro- 
perly too---what could you do better than Now, {| know what you 
are going to say, but don’t interrupt me ; hear me out, my dear girl. 
What are you to do with your little property? Why, it would bardly 
produce you a hundred a-year. And who would that tempt to marry you ? 
Some small tradesman, or at best, a butler tired of service. Quite be- 
neath you, Norey---and after living like a lady, you never would be 
happy in such a situation. It would have been quite another thing 
when you lived with me as my——Now, don’t interrupt me ; while I’m 
about it, I'll have my say out: after that it will be your turn.---And here’s 
a man 80 monstrous neh---I’ve heard of him often---so monstrous rich 
that half the mothers in the city are squabbling to get him for their 
daughters. No, no ; I know the world, dear ; women with not half your 
pretensions have done quite as well for themselves as that; so if he 
should be inclined to look this way, don’t you be such a fool as to make 
him look any other” 

“ Now, Fleecer, is it my turn to speak?” asked Miss St. Egremont, 
eagerly availing herself of the first pause in the chatter of her companion. 
Fleecer nodded assent, and the other proceeded. 

“ Well then---but don’t ae ae I am taking seriously any part of the 
nonsense you have been talking)---is it not likely that his admiration, 
which you pretend to have detected, had a great deal more to do with my 
fortune---thank you for that, Fleecer---than with me ? Mind you---not 
that it signifies one way or another, for I look upon all you have been 
saying as mere foolishness.” 

“ Why,” replied Fleecer, reflecting awhile, “if he were not so monstrous 
rich one eget suspect something of that sort; but in his case !---And 
yet one ouglit not to be too sure of any body. If he has intentions, as 1 
firmly believe he has, leave that point to me to discover ; and should he, 
or any man be so base, he would deserve to be married to you as a pun- 
ishm———Don’t start up and look so angry, my dear ; you know what I 
mean---for the disappointment it would be to him.” 

“ Well, I suppose he wild call, as you have given him an excuse for if, 
but J shall not be at home to him. Indeed, I must go out ween a little 
business. Only, mind---take care how you implicate me with him by any 
indisereet talk---that’s all.”” 

So saying, (in a warning tone,) Miss St. Egremont left Mrs. Fleecer’s 
room, in which they had breakfasted, and withdrew to her own apart- 
ment. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Two o’clock came, and with it (as was announced to her mistress b 
Betty,) “The gentleman as’as brought home the humber-rieller, mum.” 
The “parlor’’ not being, at home, the gentleman was shown into that 
apartment. ¥ 

Whilst waiting the arrival of Mrs. Fleecer, Quiddy had an opportunity 
of examining the room. This room being the front-parlor, it were super- 
fluous to say that it was on the ground floor, and that it possessed the ad- 
vantage of commanding from its two windows an uninterrupted view of 
the houses which were immediately opposite to it ; nor (owing to the for- 
tunate narrowness of the street) was this view seriously impeded, even 
upon the present occasion,when there happened to be a fog which might 
have been fatal to the enjoyment of a more extensive prospect. On one 
side of the room was a sofa, which, like the six chairs (of which two pre- 
sented the luxury of arms) was not only covered, but stuffed with horse- 
hair. Of this latter fact the evidence was, perhaps, needlessly ostentatious, 
for the material protruded itself from many places, more particularly at 
the edges. Opposite the sofa stood a small sideboard, conveniently sup- 
~ with drawers, and ornamented with brass handles. On it was a 

rown tea-urn, supported on each side by an open, empty knife-case. In 
front of the earn was a tea-chest, and in front of that a decanter, around 
which were placed, with no unsuccessful attempt at symmetry, six wine- 
glasses and two tumblers of various sizes and patterns. A red-leathern 
cruet-stand and two glass saltcellars completed this display of ornament 
and utility combined. Above all was a small concave mirror, of about @ 
foot in diameter, to whose frame (still exhibiting signs of its having once 
been gilt) was attached a pair of sconces. The dyepiacs stood diagonally 
in a corner of the room. The mantlepiece was decorated with little fig- 
ures (executed in earthen ware) of a whité shepherd and a shepherdess, 
each in an interesting attitude, lolling beneath a whity-brown tree; 4& 
pink Newfoundland dog; a yellow parrot; a scarlet elephant, (all of the 
same size,) and a vase containing a few ‘bunches of sooty, smoke-dried 
lavender. A sliding toasting-fork, a japanned hearth-broom, a worsted- 
worked kettle-holder, and a couple o' a card-racks, also as- 
sisted to adorn eirperaes portion apartment. Above the man- 
tlepiece was exhibited a portrait (evidently the work of some Sir Joshua 
of that school which pr sto “do” likenesses “in this style for only 
two guineas”) of a goggle-cyed, red-faced lady, in a scarlet velvet dress 
with yellow Satin trimmings ; a green satin turban, with a gold band and 
a pare of sky-blue feathers; and round her neck a huge gold chain, to 
which was suspended a menses pastes of a man in a military uniform. 
The portrait (that is to say, the lady’s) was, as it afterwards appeared, @ 
representation of Mrs. Fleecer herself, done im days gone by. In the 
middle of the apartment stood a small rickety table, covered with a piece 
of dingy green-baize, upon which lay a brownish-black leathern wri- 
ting-case, and an ink-glass with one pen in it. To complete the de- 
scription of this room, it is only necessary to say, that carpet was 
pieced, in many places, with as close a regard to its original pattern as 
circumstances would allow ; and that the bleckish-gray stuff curtains 
might have boasted of having once been of a bright blue, had they not 
—_ of ri age to protect them against indulging in the little vanities of 

s world. 
Presently Mrs. Fleecer made her appearance. 
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After a few words,on both sides, naturally arising out of the situation, 
and thanks from Mrs. Fleecer to Quiddy for his “elegant present,’’ which 
she somewhat needlessly assured him she would “ keep as long as she 
lived ;” the gentleman expressed a hope that the young lady also was 
well, and that he might be allowed the pleasure of seeing her; in reply to 
which he was informed, and truly, that the young lady was not at home, 
and that the time of her return was uncertain. This was unfortunate for 
on j—for, depensing upon seeing Miss St. Egremont, he had ar- 
ranged in his own mind as we have seen him do upor a former occasion) 
what he should poh ag ngs a line of conversation upon the assumption 
that every word said by the lady would fitinexactly with it. Disappoint- 
ed in this, but resolving at once to commence operations by hinting to the 
young lady’s friend at the subject so near his heart (pocket?) he ap- 
proached it adroitly, as he thought, and by what he considered to be an 
unimportant observation or two. But he was unluckily mistaken upon 
both oints, for they led him to the very brink of converting the | y’s 
friend into his foe, a result which would have been fatal to his hopes. 


Now it is an extraordinary fact that in all London (and London is a 


tolerably extensive place,) there is nowhere to be found such a thing as 
an undesirable lodging—a lodging too large or too small; too light or 


too dark; too dismal or too gay; too much-exposed to the air or too 
confined; too far distant from any lace oe or too near to it. In 
a word, no one ever looked at a lodging but was assured by the authority 
the most competent to decide—namely, the lodging-letter—that that onc 
Was in every respect, without a single drawback or objection, the very 
lodging for their purpose, and that it was scarcely in the nature of things 
that it should be otherwise, Say that authors, artists, actors, musicians, 
are the genus irritable ! a inapengnonee-nepee ainst the field. If you 
doubt us, try. Visit the smallest and dingiest em -house in the dull- 
est part of the town: listen to the eloquent praises of its locality, size, 
_- and airiness; its conveniences, accommodations, and elegances: admit 
all this, yet venture to hint that, after all, it is not absolutely a Chats- 
worth or a Blenheim—and we wish you safely out of it. 
vp be this rock it was hes 3 nape of any were nearly wrecked. 
; 80, marm,” said Qui iss 8 - 
BPE Joon pes ee Quiddy, t. Egremout has left the cot 
Yes, poor thing, she has!” replied Mrs. Fleecer, with a sigh. 
Fen. rg & Sweet pretty place; an uncommon pleasant situation,” con- 
e. 


“It was indeed, sir, a charming place; qui ise !” 
FE oan » Sir, g place; quite a paradise !” responded 
“Ahem !—She must find the channe to this place uncommon dull, 
marm !”’ continued the unlucky Quiddy, turning his eyes towards the 
windows. 
s Duil, sir! Dull!!” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, in a tone compounded 
of astonishment and anger. “I don’t quite understand you, sir.’ 
“I mean, marm,” said Quiddy, “that after coming from Lisson-grove, 
this street must seem rather dismalish.” 
1 “ Surre -street dull! Surrey-street dismal!” continued Mrs. Fleecer. 
Why, sir, it is notorious to be one of the gayest streets in London—in- 
deed, some people complain it is too gay. Dull, upon my word! Why, 
there’s always something a-going on in it. Dull! Why, even at this 
se | moment —— Listen—now I beg you'll listen, sir.”’ 
uiddy déd listen, and he was rewarded for his obedience byghearing, 
all at the same time, the sound of the Old Hundreth Psalm struggling 
through the fog from a barrel-organ at-a little distance down the street; 
a hoarse voice crying “ rabbit-skins ;” and the grating of a knife-grind- 
er’s wheel immediately beneath the windows. 
“Um! and you call this put,” continued Mrs. Fleecer, with a toss 
of the head, and a strong emphasis on the last word. 
_Quiddy be an to perceive that he had committed a mistake, and, with 
his own peculiar address, set about repairing it. 
_ “Why, marm, when I said dull, I didn’t positively mean—what I mean 
is, considering what an uncommon airy place Lisson-gro—” 
ae Well, sir?’ interposed the lady, ina manner that utterly confused 
im. 
“Y—yes, marm, I—in course I don’t know how you may be behé 
but—but— ooking to the front, marm—”’ : : on 
.“ The front, sir! Notairy! Do you meaa to disparage my lodgings, 
sir? To say nothing of my drawing-room, sir, here, in this very parlor, 
I have had Sp-wP F bear lodging.---Not airy, indeed! Why, sir, I have 
had officers, and ladies of fashion, and Members of Parliaments in my 
front, and they never complained it wasn’t airy enough. And close to 
the water, too! Why, sir, the Thames is positively co ious to us--- 
within a stone’s throw, I may say. Not airy, indeed! I think if a lady 
like Miss 8.” (continued Miss Fleecer, with increasing indignation,) “a 
lady like her, with her fortune, who might ch 


e , t oose where she likes, is sa- 
tisfied with the situation---I must say I do think---” 


“Tm sure my dear good comace- 5 hastily said Quiddy, who felt the 
danger of oe poem. “I'm sure if I awe anid anything to offend you, 
I am ready and willing to apologize.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Fleecer, soothed by his air of contrition; “I’m 
sure you didn’t mean to be personal ; but to say that my street is dull, and 
that——Oh, I’m certain you are too much of the gentleman to hurt any 


woman’s — 

“Gentleman? Jn course Iam, marm,” said Quiddy ; “it is very well 
known how I stand in the world.” Here he maopee his breeches pocket, 
and continued: “ And what place can look lively such aday as this? I 
dare say that on a fine clear day the house is altogether another thing, and 
that even the furniture looks quite—” 

_ Luckily for the maladroit speaker the concluding words were not dis- 
tinctly heard by Mrs. Fleecer, who replied, 

“ Oh, quite right, sir. Indeed, every body has done me the justice to say 
—and I have had some of the very tip-top folks lodging with me—that 
mine is not at all like a common use. ey would not have 
come to me if it had been; for it is natural that s Who are used 
to their little comforts and vg age at home, should look for them abroad. 
There was the Honorable . McBawbie and her daughter, who came 
up from Scotland for the Queen’s birthday drawing-room the very last 
season, and went to Court in their court-dresses out of these very parlors. 


—(Mrs. Fleecer covered her face with her 
beautiful the velvet and satin is done! 
ture—who may he be ?”’ 


verbal wealth. 
dite Lord Dudley wou 
to trace the links in the chain of ideas, which in the mind of the latter con- 
nected the return of Miss St. Egremont with the late Captain Fleecer’s 
cramp in the stomach; but merely recorders of facts and events and con- 


cient that Jou 





Then,after them, there was the Reverend Mr. Grimbush, who was a cler- 
gymap, and he—” 
An: here, observing that Quiddy’s eyes were fixed on the over 
ihe mantelpiece, she shook her head, and looked down upon the patched 
carpet, with a simper and « sigh, said— 

* Ah! sir, such was I once!” 

“‘Ne! was you indeed, marm?”’ said Quiddy. “ How very beautiful” 
andkerchief )—* how very 
And the gentleman in the minia- 


“* My poor dear F-., the late captain,” replied the lady in a melancholy 
tone. 

“ Dead, marm !”’ inquired Quiddy. 

“ He was killed three years ago sir,” was the reply. 

“ The fortune of war, marm,”’ observed the other. 

“True, sir, true ; but thatis poor consolation to a_ lone widow. Ah! 
poor dear fellow! "He went out with his corps—the Bermondsey Volun- 
teers—to be reviewed on Wormwood Scrubs, got his feet wet, and died of 


cramp in his stomach the same.night.”’ 


“ Cramp in the stomach—ah !—A rene, marm, you said it is uncertain 


-when Miss St. Egremont will return 


Now as the 4 propos is not quite obvious, one might imagine that the 
speaker was ignorant of the meaning of the word he employ case not 
unfrequent with some who incline to be ostentatious in the display of their 


Since, however, we are not critics to cavil at what the eru- 
call Quiddy’s “ cacalology ;’’ nor metaphysicians 


versation, such as we find them—we must state that, 4 propos or other- 
wise, the question drew from the lady this reply :— 

“Yes, sir, quite—that’s to say, it is unecrtain whether she will be 
os yeh much before dinner-time ; but as we are going to-night to Dru- 
T - 
go Mrs. Fleecer was suddenly attacked by a fit of coughing which 
caused the where they were going to be left unexplained. Or might it 
have occurred to her that for Honoria, under her “ present circumstan- 


ces,” to goon two successive nights to the theatre, might seem “odd” to 


the gentleman ? 

“ Charming creature is that Miss S., marm.” 

“Ah! Mr. Q., it is only those who know her as well as I do that can 
know what a treasure she is.” 

“ Talking of treasure, Mrs. F.,”” said Quiddy—and in this case the as- 
sociation of ideas in his mind was less obscure than in the former one— 
“talking of treasure, I was delighted—that’s to say for her sake, at what 
you told me last night.” 

“Told you? I don’t recollect—treasure—told you ?”’ said Mrs. Flee- 
cer, pretending forgetfulness. And then, as if suddenly recollecting her- 
self, she excloimed, “ Treasure '—Oh—well, itis indeed a treasure—the 
charmingest opera-glass I ever saw. And how very remiss of me not to 
thank you forit once more. I’m sure shall yalue it as long as I live; not 
so much for the thing itself, beautiful as it is, as for your manner of pre- 
senting it—so very disinterested—imerely because you saw it took my fan- 
cy, asI freely own itdid. As I said to Miss S. so much like the gentle- 
man, so very elegant, quite the Don Quixote of politeness.” 

There was nothing in the world (money-getting excepted,) by which 
our hero was so much pleased as by compliments paid to his politeness and 
gentility ; accordingly he acknowledged each one by an “Oh! marm!” 
accompanied with one of his chin-dropping bows. And that Mrs, Fleecer 
should have eulogiz>d those qualities in him to Miss St. Egremont, with 
whom it was essential to his project that he should stand well, was (to ex- 
press it in the form in which the matter was passing through his mind) 
more than a set-off on the profit side of the account which, up to this mo- 
ment, had stood debited with the sum of 2/. 2s. 9d., the exact cost of the 
unintended present. At once to confirm the lady's good opinion of his 
politeness and geatility, he said in an off-hand kind of style— 

“Oh, my dear good madam, I beg you won't mention it. The thing is 
no object to me, not even if it had cost twice two-two-nine. It was suffi- 
adinired it, and—"’ 

And Quiddy hastily buttoned his waistcoat close up to the throat; 
for, at this moment, the lady’s eyes rested on a large diamond-pin of con- 
siderable value, which, as an evidence of wealth, the vulgarian wore in 
his flowing shirt-frill, at all times and in all places, even from the hour of 
his rising. 

The exact coincidence of the lady’s marked notice of the sparkling 
ornament with the gentleman’s utterance of his last few words, might 
have been merely accidental. Whether or no, it is certain his extraor- 
dinary movement did not pass unobserved by her, for she mentally ajacu- 


lated— 
Well I declare! What a nasty suspicious-minded person he must 


This trifling incident, (which was not soon forgotten by Mrs. Fleecer) 
connected with two or three circumstances of apparently no greater im-~ 
portance which occurred upon subsequent oecasions, materially influenced 
the future conduct of the lady in matters concerning the “ great what-do- 
they-call-him of Mark-lane.’ ‘ 

The train of the conversation having been broken, Phineas knew not 
well how to resume it so as to lead Mrs. Fleecer imperceptibly back to 
what was with him the main point—Honoria and her fortune. He 
looked blank, twiddled his thumbs, and (as it was usual with him in 
such straits) emitted, in something between whistling and singing (for 
it was not exactly either the one thing or the other) a snatch of an old 
tune. 

Now itis an axiom which we believe no philosopher has ever yet ven- | 
tured to “mye that, in order to ia an affair to aconclusion it is ne- 
cessary in the first place to beginit. If you have the tact to begin at a 
cisely the right point, your success may be the greater; ifnot, begin where 

ou may, and for the result, trust to the chapter of accidents. Begin, 
owever, you must. In this latter predicament stood Quiddy. Having 
been frustrated in his original intention of leading to the great point by @ 
delicate chain of seemingly unimportant observations and questions 
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(though we consider his ability to execute so nice a movement as more 
than oubtful) he made a dash torward and, after a preparatory “too-tum- 
too, tei-tum-ti, said— 

“I say, Mrs. Fleecer, my dear good madam—! sey—I suppose Miss St. 

mont being now quite alone in the world, as it were, will soon be 
thinking of leading some happy man or other to the hyzemeal altar, as 
they call it?” 

_“T know nothing of that lady’s intentions, sir,’ replied the other, with an 

airofreserve. “ She is very close. Indeed she would be morad/y offended 
if I were to pry into them in the least. Bu,” added she, with a significant 
bending of the head, “ = notion is she will settle quietly for the rest of her 
days in Devonshire or Wales, where she may live like a lady.’ And she 
fixed her eyes scrutinizingly upon Quiddy. 
_. “Wales! Devonshire! Live like a lady!” exclaimed he. ‘* Wonder 
if she couldn’t with her means. But it would be folly, madness—at 
her age, and such a charming ga/! She ought to marry. Who 
wear be proud to—Why, marin, with her five hundred a-year she 
might— 

“ Her what, sir?” innocently inquired Mrs. Fleecer. 
“Why, marm, ten thousand pounds, even in the funds, at the pre- 
sent prices, would produce that; but there are ways and means by 
wtOh de ” exel ; 

ear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, in apparent alarm;‘I per- 
ceive—what | hinted at last night. Oh, sir; for steer sake not jatoed 
ofthat! IfMiss Egremont the faintest notion that [ had been so indis- 
creet as to let out to you that she—Oh, sir, it would ruin me with her for 
ever! 

This is what Mrs. Fleecer said: what she thought was—“ So, so, Mr. 
Q.; I see through you as clear as a pane of glass.’ 

Quiddy was in the midst of a protestation that he was “ as close as wax,” 
and that for any further revelations which then, or at any future time, she 
might be inclined to make to him she might rely on his seereey and discre- 
tion; whena hackney-coach drew upto the door. Miss St. Egremont 
alighted from it, entered the house and walked directly up to her apart- 
ment. In another moment the landlady was summoned by the little maid- 
of-all-work to attend upon her lodger. F 

‘*7 must now leave you, sir,’ said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“ But, marm—my dear good madam,” eagerly said Quiddy, “can’t I 
see her at once ?—can't | pay my devours to her now !”” ; 

“Impossible,” replied she; “its quite out of the question. In her pre- 
sent state she does not see a soul.” 

“ But to-morrow—or next day, then?” 

“1 cannot be so bold as to answer for her at allJ’ said Mrs. Fleecer. 
* But, Mr. Q., you have been so very polite to me that J shall be happy to 
see you at all mes.” 

Pleased with this invitation, of which he resolved speedily to avail him- 
self, and satisfied with the result of the interview, as far as it went, the gen- 


sm departed ; whilst the lady hastened to join her fair drawing-room 
ger. 


. CHAPTER XXIV. 

On entering the room, Mrs. Fleecer found Honoria in the double act of 
throwing herself upon the sofa, and violently casting her bonnet away 
from her down upon the floor. ‘ , 

“ Why, Norey, dear!’ exclaimed the former,“ what is the matter with 
you? Whathas put you out of temper?!” 

“Out of temper, indeed, and not without good cause,” replied Honoria. 
_ “Why, my dear,” said the other, “I couldn’t prevent Mr. Quiddy’s call- 
ing, but as I wouldn’t allow him to see you, why—”’ 

“Hang Mr. Quiddy,” said Honoria, pettishly ; “he has nothing so do 
with it. Don't talk to me of the horrid serub.” 

Had the late Nanny Streggers used such an expression, Mrs. Fleecer 
would not perhaps have been so greatly astonished at it; but, proceeding 
from the present Miss Honoria St. Egremont, it (to repeat her own words) 
“struck her all ofaheap.” True is the adage, as we last night witnessed, 
that ‘‘in wine there is truth:” the same thing may be said of violentex- 
citement of any kind, temper particularly included. Now as ladies sel- 
dom pay a sly visit to a corner-cupboard, mischief cannot frequently be ap- 
prehended from such a circumstance; but since they all carry their tem- 
pers about with them, it were advisable that they should keep them as 
much as possible under control, lest, at some unlucky moment, passion be- 
tray them into the exposure of a something or other which it may have 
cost them years of study or of self-restraint to subdue or to conceal. We 
do not think it necessary to address these observations to gentlemen, be- 
cause they, bless them! angels as they are never allow temper to acquire 
thomee aia pon ae 

- » Norey!” exclai rs. Fleeeer, “I’m struck all of a heap. 
When did I ever hear you use such a word?” serene 

“Oh, don’t tease me,’’ continued Honoria, in the same mood: “ it is 
enough copet on angel out of temper.” 
iat we me—what ?—what ” by meg ok cay the other. 

“Why, I have been into the City to see Harry Scott, poor Slymore’s 
executor; and instead of the legacy to me being two thousand pounds, it 
— = to ae two ps ~ the three-per-cents.” 

, well,” innocently observed Mrs. Fleecer, “so lon it is some- 
aes it eel much si si pete it is.” , er, 

“How stupid you are!” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont; it makes a dif- 
ference of eight conden pounds tome; and Scott tells me, if I sell it now, 
that, after payin legacy duty, and lord knows what besides, it will barely 

roduce me twelve hundred. And what am I to do with that, I should 
ike to know ?”” 

“Let it remain where it is, and endeavor to live on the interest,” said 
Mrs. Fleecer, 

_ “Very good advice, indeed,” said Honoria, ironically, “how am I to 
live upon sixty — ey ” 

“ Why, taen, my dear, why not sink it in an annuity? You have 
ba about wae ons veplied _ ¢ oe 

. :” repli onoria, “ and called at an i 
put even I find will not produce me much 
went the mortification of telling the people there, 
age, that I was forty.” 


although pom wh 
more, 
when they inquired my 


“But why do that?” inquired Fleecer. “When I went to insure my 
life, some time ago, | made myseli out to be a good ten years younger 
than | was.” 

“Of course you did,” said Honoria; “but that was altogether a differ- 
ent case: in your’s one Would have the more to pay in proportion as one 
is older; in mine, to receive.” 

“ Right, dear, right,” said Mrs. Fleecer; “I recollect now—that wasfmy 
reason for it. Then what do you mean te do!” 

“Really Fleecer, 1 don’t know,” replied the other lady, her irritation 
gradually subsiding. “itis a very perplexing matter. I might manage, 
perhaps, to get on tolerably well in some quiet, country place, but, Hea- 
vens! pal, mope to death ina month. As to living in London, after 
the style I have been accustomed to—impossible!”” 

“ Quite impossible—that's to say, if you had nothing to hope for beyond 
what you have got,” said Fleecer. She paused for a moment, and then, 
with an air of extreme simplicity, continued—* By the by, Norey, did I tell 
you Mr. Quiddy has just looked in!” 

“ Yes, you did,” replied Norey. 

At the same time she rose, and, with her hands in her pocket-holes—(for 
at that time ladies wore, not a couple of tivy bags stitched to the front of an 
apron for the sole reception and repose of their forefizgers, but unmistaka- 
ble pockets slung at their sides)—she musingly paced up and down the 
room. Mrs. Fleecer placed herself in a chair, and, with her hands in her 
pockets, and after another pause, which she filled up by jingling together 
the bunch of keys, and scissors and halfpence and nutmeg-grater and other 
articles, which we have upon a former occasion mentioned as the usual oc- 
cupants of those depositories, she said—’ 

“ Do you know, we have had a very pleasant gossip together,—perfect- 
ly tolerable, I assure you.” 

“I wish you joy of it,” said Honoria, carelessly. 

“ Do you know, now—really—he is not so very disagreeable after all, 
isn’t that Mr. Quiddy.” 

Miss St. Egremont made no reply, and Mrs. Fleecer continued— 

“Rely on it—ha! ha! ha!—rely on it what I told you this morning is 
true. I saw it, as I said, with half an eye:—he’s smit, positively smit 
with you.” 

“Really, really,” said Honoria, “this is no time to entertain me with 
your nonsensical talk about that man. 1 have something more serious 
to think of.” 

“Well, well—don’t be so snappish—I only spoke. I’m sure what I 
said I mean’t for your good,” said Fleecer. 

“ My good!” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont, suddenly standing still. 
“Once more, recollect the warning I gave you but a few hours ago; and 
if——But it is clear to me that I have been the subject of conversation 
between you, and I shall be glad to know—I insist upon knowing—what 
has passed.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “he began by say- 
ing such insulting things that I was almost ready to turn him out of the 

10use.”’ 

Honoria turned pale—or we ought rather to say she felé she did; for 
there was a certain slight impediment which would hardly have permitted 
one to discover that phenomenon—and falteringly said— 

“Insulting! This comes of your intolerable gossip. 
—did he—what did he say of me ?”” 

“Of you? Lord,dear, nothing but the most complimenting things. It 
was to me. Whatdo you think? He had the personality to say that my 
situation was dull, that my house was dismal, that my parlor was dark, 
that my front wasn’t airy, that my—” 

“Psha! Ridiculous?’ exclaimed Honoria. “Was that all!” 

“ All!’’ cried the sensitive lodging-letter, starting from her chair and 
rattling the contents of her pocket with increased activity. “ Disparage 
my house, and call it a//!’ Um—upon my word, Miss Nanay! Peo- 

yle can fecl for their own characters, it seems, but,where a friend’s is 
insulted—” 

“Come, my dear Fleecer,” said Honoria, soothingly, “no offence was 
intended to you personally; and since—” 

“ Not personal, Norey 1” said the other, at once touched by the kind- 
ness of her frien'd’s manner; “ah! my dear girl: it is only one who gets 
her living by her house that can enter into the delicacy of a woman’s Eet- 
ings. However, he did apologise, and very much lke a gentleman, too 
that I must say for him. But as you don’t like the subject, we'll not talk 
any more about him.” 

. “Pray, never mind me,” said Honoria; “the subject appears to be a 
we agreeable one to you, so goon if you please. And what was it he 
said so very complimentary to me !”” 

“First of all he remarked what a charming creature you were ; next 
he said—” 

“There, that’s quite enough,” said Honoria, accidentally walking 
towards the looking-glass ; “ don’t repeat any more of the man’s non- 
seuse to me.—Fleecer,” continued she with a simpor, “ and—and what 
sort of a looking creature is he by dayligh !” 

“Why, really, now, heis not so bad by any means: and with a dia- 
mond pin in his frill worth a hundred guineas if a shilling. But don’t 
let us talk any more about him,” said Mrs. Fleecer, in her turn. “But 
now, dear, about your own matters: what do you mean to do with 
that trifle of money of be for a trifle it is,considering that it is all 
you have to live upon! I should’nt advise you to take a lodging-house 
—I know the plagues of that; but I really do think,’ which is what 
she really did not think, “that if you were to set up in some small way 
of business—” 

@ Ay,” said Miss St. Egremont with an expression of disgust (which 
was precisely what Fleecer intended to provoke,) “ ay ; sit behind a coun- 
ter and serve out pennyworths of gingerbread and sugar-candy ; or 
sone? os tapes and ims. If that is the best advice you have to of- 

tr, ty 

¢ Why, my dear,” said Fleecer, “it wouldn’nt be pleasant, I own; 
but what is an unmarried woman with a poor, pal ittance, to dot 
Or—what say you to a school for little children ? ith your talons, 


“ Well,” re 





Did he allude to 


lied the other, “I have more than once thought of that 


It is a lady-like occupation, at any rate; and with the assistance of 
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some of 
“ 


Tom’s city friends, who might recommend—”’ 

Ps nt,” said Fleecer ; “‘ the an ou. Miss Honoria St. 
gremont mi a frumpish dress, w ut Hammersmith or 
Dulwich ex the heske of © eceve of Mintle ings, with a camp-chair 
in her hand. IthinkI see you! Asto poor ‘Tom’s city friends, as 
you callthem, that was all very well when poor Tom was alive, and 
the champagne and claret were flying about; but you'll find it a dif- 
ferent thing now, take my word for that.” 

“Well; | am inclined to think better of them—of some of them at 
least—Harry Scott for instance. This very morning he spoke to me 
like a brother, and told me if I chose to let him have my money, to 
employ it for me till I knew what better to do with it, he could allow 
me a great deal more than I can get for it where it is.” 

“Ha! and some fine morning—smash : and then where will you be?” 
said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“What! Whobble & Scott, the great bill brokers! Ridiculous,” ex- 
claimed Honoria. 

“ No, no, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “a good, rich husband is 
the thing for you; and if you were not so monstrous nice and so 


But here the conversation was interrupted by little maid who came 
with the information that dinner was quite ready. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

_We have already intimated that Mr. Phineas was not altogether 
dissatisfied with the result of his morning’s chief occupation. rue, 
he had not been so fortunate as to obtain an interview with the fair 
object of his visit, but he had succeeded to a certain degree in estab- 
lishing a good understanding with a person who professed to be her 
sincere friend, and who probably essed some imfluence with her. 
What should be his next proceeding he could not immediately deter- 
mine. His former attempts in the art of love-making, in the instances 
~ of the late worthy widow Sanderson and poor Janet Gray, had been 

signal failures both ; and though up tothe present moment he never clear- 
ly understood why such should am been the case, he nevertheless had 
some misgivings that it required a different, if not a more delicate mode 
of handling than that which he always considered and treated not only 
as its sister art, but (as he invariably allowed it precedence) its 
porch and better sister, the art of money-making, in which he was 
an adept. 

Duriag the succeeding three days Quiddy’s mind was much occupied 
with his love-[of money] affair with Miss St. Egremont. Touching her 
fortune he was satisfied. Mrs Fleecer’s alarm upon the morning of his 
visit to her, at being reminded of her indiscretion in having revealed to 
him its amount, was of itself sufficient to assure him upon that subject. 
He resolved, therefore, to delay no longer the commencement of opera- 
tions ; the only difficulty was how to open the siege. He thought much 
upon the subject, nor did he consider the time bestowed upon it as alto- 

ether wasted, for the reason that it was at the least as much a matter of 

usiness as of love. He at length resolved (not unwisely perhaps) 
to fire his first shot at the young lady’s friend and confidant, Mrs. Flee- 
cer. 

Accordingly, he addressed to the latter a note; but as letters are 
held to be the property of the receiver, we will not deprive Mrs. 
Fleecer of any portion of her right in it by prematurely revealing its 
contents. Let us trust, however, that our abstinence will be rewarded 
by hearing them in due time from the lady herself. 

We here stop for a moment to observe, that we stated in its proper 
place the probability that we might not again have occasion to return to 
our hero in his movey-manufactory ; nor has any such occasion occurred. 
But it will be gratifying to his friends and admirers to be assurred that 
that concern proceeded, in the same manner and (since with increased 
means) more prosperously than ever. 


On the fourth evening our two ladies were sitting together, and having 
finished their tea, Miss St. Egremont took up a book (for she delighted 
in reading, and “ poor Tom” had left her the whole of his small, but well 
selected library), and Mrs. Fleecer took her needlework. For some time 
both were silently occupied. At length the latter having occasion to 
thread her needle (a mancuvre which, from the astonishing manner in 
which we have seen it executed by ladies, who doubtless adopt the true 
process—that is to say, by miraculously passing the needle over the 
thread; not poking and poking till they have driven the thread through 
the needle—ought, we think, to be termed needling the thread), she took 
that Sppcrtenity to put into speech the thought that had possessed her 
mind :— 

“But now, my dear Norey, what do you mean to do?” 

“What, indeed!” exclaimed Honoria; “for days past I have been 
thinking of nothing else. To live respectably in London upon my small 
means, smaller even than I had calculated upon—to live respectably is 
impossible, and live otherwise I will not.” 

“Why, surely you have no thoughts of going to bury yourself alive in 
the country!” said Fleecer. “As you said yourself the other day, you 
would mope to death in a month.” ; ; : 

“It will not be what I should prefer,” said Honoria ; “ but if I cannot 
Capra I would, I must needs do whatI can. And—and circumstanced 


as l am—” 
She paused, and a tear stole down her cheek. This, however, was not 
pereeived by Fleecer, who had resumed her work. 


“No,” continued Honoria, with energy, “I will not remain in London: 
that point, at any rate, lam decided upon.” 

Fleecer took off her spectacles, laid her work down upon the table, 
and, placing her hand gently upon Honoria’s, said, ina tone of kind- 
ness— 


“ Norey, my dear, you are a good girl, and as I have often told you, I 
love you as if you were my own daughter. That is the best thing you 
can do, and I a es it” —(adding the prudent qualification)—* unless any- 
ney = should turn up.” — . 

“ And do you expect the sky to fall, or something 
nary te happen, just for my accommodation ? 
Fleecer ?” 


uite a8 extraordi- 


| 
| 





PM ag oh ha! ha?—as I have said before, a good, rich husband, 
ore *s it.” 

“1 see,” said Honoria, laughing; you are thinking of your eternal 
Mr. Quiddy. Ah! Fleecer, Seaoer 3 when once a foolish notion 
takes ion of your silly noddle, there is no eS eae 
But make your mind easy upon that score, for I declare nothing on 
earth ” . 

“ Well—well,” said Fleecer, interrupting her. “But where do you 
think of settling ?”’ 

“That, of course, must depend upon circumstances. But here— 
here is * advertisement which I copied out of the newspaper this 
morning ?” 

And she read froma slip of f paper, this :— 

“ A widow lady, without children, living in a small house, pleasantly 
situated in a cheap country, at about sixty miles from ‘would 
have no objection to receive, as lodger and border, a lady similarly cir- 
cumstanced, if in other respects suitable. Terms wnodere - Ag 
reference as to respectability will be required. For further . 
address ( t-paid) to,” &c. &c. 

“Now,” said Honoria, “I like the a e of that ;” adding, with 

reference—”’ 
eecer ; “refer at once to mE. Mrs. 


some hesitation, “but, the difficulty—t 

“ Difficulty !” exclaimed Mrs. 
sine 4 !—Surrey-street!—Strranp ? What can be more respectable, 

ore , 

* Why, that was not — the——But, no matter. I?ll go again into 
the city to-morrow and consult Scott upon the matter.” 

“ Do,” said Mrs. Fleecer. “ But there’s no need to be in a burry about 
going away, child. To be sure, I can’t afford to let you have these draw- 
ing-rooms at the price you pay, in case they should be wanted by an 
body else ; that’s human nature you know, dear. But there’s the spa 
bed in my room which you can have for nothing, and you shall, 7 de- 
cause that will be no expense to me; and a more comfortabler rn 
defy any body in all Surry-street to show. As to the use of my litde 


sitting-room, that, of course, I couldn’t charge for; and a better, or a enug - 
ger, or a nicer-furnish’der little—” 


But the lady’s eulogy of her sitting-room was interrupted by the ser- 
Pegi aol feos to her a letter which had just been delivered by 
the postman. 


“ 


hat a beautiful hand-writing! Only see, what beautiful flourishes!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, in admiration of the superscription. “Now I 
wonder who it can be from!” 

“ From the long, narrow shape of it, it looks like a tradesman’s bill,” 
said Miss St. Egremont. “Do you know the seal ?” 

“T can’t exactly say I do,” replied Fleecer, ‘for it’s only fastened with 
a wafer. Now Il do wonder—” 

“ You may easily put an end to your wonder, then, by just opening the 
letter, Fleecer.” 

This hint was immediately taken. 

“Why, Norey!” exclaimed the astonished lady—* why '!—what do you 


think ?—Well, if it isn’t from Mr. Quiddy himself, I declare! ly 
listen.” 


And this was the gentleman’s billet :— 

“ Mark-Lane, Fen’h. St. 

“Mr. Quiddy present comps to Mrs. Fleaser, will be happy to have the 
pleasre of coming up to-morrow afternoon to drink a dish of tea if not bet- 
ter engaged. 

“P. 5.—P, Q, presents most respecl coms to the fare moaner.”’ 

“ Well,” said cnate, —— , “I don’t think it altogether civil to say 
that he’ll come to you if he should not be better protease. = 

“ Oh, nonsense,”’ said Fleecer; “he means if J’m not better engaged.” 

“ Whatever he may mean, he certainly says it,” said Honoria. 

But Mr. Quiddy, as a writer, was not singular in the delusion that, be- 
cause he understood his own meaning, it must necessarily be equally in- 
telligible to the reader. 

“ What a style! whata manner! what a form! The very man himself 
in every point,” centinued Honoria, laughing heartily as she spoke.— 
“And what do you intend about this 7’ 

“ See him, of course,” replied Fleecer; “only I do wish he wouldn't 
spell my name in such an ungenteel manner. It is the only fault in the 
letter, for the writing is like copperplate.” : 

“Well, do as you please; but, remember—the fair mourner, as he 80 
elegantly intends to call me, will not be of the party.” 

leecer made no reply to this, thinking it possible the lady might change 
her mind when the visiter should arrive; and having taken writing mate- 
rials, she replied to the note thus :— 


“Mrs. Fleecer”—{the two letters which, in me note, had been dis- 
laced by “ungentee!” interlopers, —. pointedly rg tg rok 
be most happy to have the pleasure to drink tea with Mr. 
her house at 6 a clock punctual to-morrow.” — 

She was about to fold the note, when, muttering to herself—* Come ;'I 
may Pate = thing genteel,’ she added, as a postscript in the cor- 
ner—*N, uffins.”’ 

re re-opened the note, and folded and re-opened it agaid. 
At last she said— . 

“Norey, my dear—mayn’t I—mayn’t I just say, ‘Miss St. Egremont 
sends her—’ any thing you like, _ know.” ; 

“ At your peril,” replied Miss St. Egremont. , 

The note being duly folded, sealed, and directed, the little maid was 
despatehed with it to the post-office. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 





Early next morning, we find Miss St. Egremont closeted with Mr. Scott, 
of the of Whobbie and Scott, in his private counting-house, in Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill. 


* * * * 

Now these six stars are intended to represent a quarter of an hour's 
(worth of) paste Bets FR of nearly two fon duration, between Mr. Scott 
and the lady. From its conc) ion, which is all we shall of 
it, the whole sum and substance e precedent part may be y in- 
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“ As said before, Mr. Scott, I consider your conduct.as thet ofabrother.’ 

wCanddly and henestly, as I just hee told you, Miss St. E 
know no but yourself for whom I would undertake such a trust; for, 
to be honest and candid, such—os | before observed—was my regard for 
poor es such is my respect for you—" 

“ And, as I have already said,! cannot be too grateful to you for your 

vir. 

“But honestly and candidly I must again remind you, miss, that I will 
not undertake toensure you a /arger return than eight per cent. for your 
little capital: that must be perfectly well understood between us.” ~ 

“Why, sir, as we were saying, that will produce me nearly a hundred a 

year, and I shal! be well satisfied with that.” 
a. But tobe candid and honest with you, madam, let me again repeat, that 
if you-find any means—any means whatever of doing better with your 
money, I shall feel much hurt—honest!y and candidly speaking—vastly— 
exceedingly hurt, if, from any false delicacy, you hesitate fora single mo- 
ment to withdraw itfrom me at minute’s notice. And that is being candid 
and honest with et ce as a man of business (as I have so often re- 
peated to you) [ always think tobe best.” 

“With to widow lady's advertisement in the T'imes, Mr. 
Scott I think you said—” 

“ Yes; I like the appearance of it amazingly; and honestly and candid- 
ly, as I have already assured you, it will give me the greatest possible plea- 
sure Sa will refer her to me—that is to say, refer to Whobble and Scott, 
and I'll reply to the letter. That will be much more respectable than a 

eference to your lodging-house keeper.” 

“ And you are still of opinion, sir, that I ought to write to that lady in the 
name of—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Slymore, Mrs. Slymore, by all manner of means, my dear 
madam: that is my candid and honest opinion.” 

at And I think we settled it that the day after to-morrow at three o’clock, 
air— 

“ Yes, at three; and that, as I said, will allow time for me, as poor Sly- 
more’s executor, to sell the stock, and for our solicitor todraw up some pa- 

ror other for your security. For, as l before impressed it upon you, 

y and candidly, never trust your best friend in these matters with- 
out receiving from him some written document for your protection, and I 
once more repeat it, candidly and honestly.” 

**How much am I obliged to you for your friendly assistance, sir.— 
Many thanks—many thanks, Mr. Scott. Good morning, good morning.” 

“Good morning, good morning, dear madam ; but pray not a word about 
obligation. Ha!—take care how you go down; for, tospeak honestly and 
candidly, this is rather a dark stairease.” 

Oh, those pestilent hooks of conversation by which your prosy talker 
holds ou!—by whose nefarious aid he wrings from you two rrretrievable 
hours of your limited existence, in exchange for his two minutes’-worth 
of matter! 

“As I have already told you,” for the tenth time, says he, forcibly 
holding you by the arm. 

“Then, plague upon you! wherefore tell it me again? Is it that you 
fancy yourself so enchantingly lively, or me so impenetrably dull, as that 
once telling is insufficient ?”’ 

“ Bat must once more repeat—” 

“*On what compulsion must you?’ You have encored yourself nine 
times already. {am sinking under an oppression of the brain, encum- 
bered with the ton and a half of useless words you have heaped upon it. 
I can endure no more—penknite, poker, pistol, are at hand—another 
‘repeat’ and I commit bore-icide upon you, here upon the spot.” 

Had Methusalah been condemned to receive the visit of one such proser 
a-day throughout his long life—! for any valuable use he could have made 
of it, he might as well have been cut off atthe premature age of two-hun- 
dred and-fift 


! 

Now itis far from our intention to insinuate that cither ef the parties in 
question belonged to that dreadful class—those Thugs of social life !—the 
ume-stranglers, But in matters of business (only?) ladies will have their 
“ tithe of talk ;” for they are not easily persuaded that business, whether 
it be the selecting of a ribbon or the settlement of a jointure, can be well 
done unless it occupy much time in the doing: hence Miss Egremont’s 
frequent repetitions and re-questionings. 

or the gentleman: as an act of self-justice he could do no less than 
endeavour to impress upon the lady how greatly he was serving her by 
consenting to take upon himself the unwelcome and onerous trust of her 
property ; while at the sume time he considered himself bound in “ candor 
Pind honesty,” to remove from her mind even the shadow of the shade of a 
doubt of her own prudence in accepting the service. This will excuse 
his travelling the same ground over and over again; nay, as our friend Sir 
Gog Cheshire would express it, “In short, d—d over and over again, my 
lady.’ 

pon Harry Scott, though the junior partner in the firm, devolved almost 
the entire management of its affairs, for Mr. Whobble was old, and seldom 
visited the counting-house. But the confidence placed in Scott by his 
senior was fully warranted, for Scott was known to be a snotty: earenge 
man of businessfrom ten o’cloek till five. After that hour he di 
of his time in any manner he chose : he had an unquestionable right so to do. 

Harry Scott's DB -nergs from the concern were computed at a thousand a 
} t hundred at the least—of which, from his well-known inex- 
pensive habits he could not s the half. 

He was at no expense for house-rent; he was allowed apartments in 
the house of business in which he lived—sometimes. 

He kept only one hunter and a hack, and prudently drove nothing but 
a tilbury. Out of his income, he, as a single man, could very well afford 
that. fe must allow himself some sort of recreation, and he knew to a 
shilling the cost of it. 

He was never known to give a dinner-party in Birchin-lane: by that 
economy, therefore, there was so much money saved. To be sure, he did 
once in every ten days, or so, invite a few friends to dine with him at Ste- 
vens’s or Long’s; but as he always sorpeees limited his outlay to thirty 
pein Set a-head, why, out of his income he could very well afford 
that. a max of business must allow himself some sort of plea- 
sure after the labors of the day. 

He had a saug, quict, little establishment somewhere ; but as that could 


‘ 


not cost more than four hundred a year, or so, why, out of an income of @ 
thousand he could very well afford that. Moreover, that was almost the 
largest item of his expenditure. 

He delighted in a game of vingt-wn, or unlimited loo; but, as a pru- 
pent man, he never would play higher than half-crown fish. What if he 
should rise a loser of twenty or thirty pounds? To a manof a thousand 
a-year that was a trifle ; besides, upon the next occasion he might be a 
winner of double as much. Occasionally, also, he liked a little hazard 
or rouge-et-noir. None of these amusements, however, were accounted 
as amongst his expenses, for the year’s end might find him a gainer; if 
otherwise, it was altogether against the doctrine of chances that his losses 
should be such as to injure a man of a thousand a-year. 

The prudent Harry Scott had never in his life been the owner of a race- 
horse. This was a fact well-known to all those who knew him best. In- 
deed he concerned himself in no way about the turf, except by having a 
few trifling bets upon every great race that was run. Upon the Derby, | 
though, he always had a regular “book ;” but this was formed upon such 
accurate calculations (for herein was Harry considered to be a “ knowing 
one”’) that, although it might win him a fortune, he could not possibly lose 
by it more than the value of its paper—or so. Such counter-chances as a 
lamed horse or a levanting creditor, are accidents unheard of. ‘Taken for 
all in all, then, of city-junior partners, Harry Scott was the very Phenix ! 

And now, as Miss St. Egremont requires time to re turn home to Surrey- 
street, we will allow her for that purpose the whole interval between the 
present and the succeeding chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

“Whuoes.e and Scott,” said Mrs. Fleecer, musingly ; “ Whobble and 
Scott. Um!—Well, my dear, if you will you will, and there is no more te 
be said about it. But I hold up both hands against it, remember that.” 

“Psha! nonsense!” said Miss St. Egremont, “they are as safe as the 
bank. Besides, hadn’t poor Tom the greatest confidence in them ?” 

“Confidence, indeed!’ said Mrs. Fleecer, “what! when it is all you 
have got to depend upon in the world? Insuch acase I wouldn't trusi— 
no—not even the Pope of Rome himself. But remember! I have cau- 
tioned you ; and if any thing should happen, then who'll say, ‘ I’m sorry 
I didn’t take poor, foolish, Fleecer’s advice ?” 

“ Now, Fleecer,”” said Miss St. Egremont, laughingly, “are not you 
one of those amiable people who would delight in the occurrence of the 
calamity you predict, even though your best friend were ruined by a st 
that it might convince the world of your wonderful penetration and fore- 
sight? Ican fancy with whatexultation you would say to every one you 
might meet, ‘ Well, I told her so—I told her so—! told her how it would 
be: but she wouldn't follow my advice.” 

“ Oh, h!” said Fleecer, impatiently, “ you know me better than | 
that.” And she continued with vehemence—* Tell me of confidence, in- 
deed! There was my poor, dear, dead-and-gone captain—the stupid fool, 
I could tear his eyes out when I think of it—didn’t he, though I dinned it 
into his ears, morming, noon and night, not to do it—didn’t he, with his 
confidence, go and place half we were worth in the world with Messrs. 
Ducks, Drakes, and Diddler, the great bankers, as he called them? There 
were they with their town-houses, and country-houses, and carriages; and 
their wives, with their diamonds and opera-boxes, and Lord knows what 
besides; and all as proud as so many pan Pore looking down upon the 
rest of the world as if they were not good enough to breathe the same air 
with them,—and what was the end ofitall? Smash,as I said t'other day 
—fourpence-half-penny in the pound; and there were we half ruined.— 


Turned out that they never had a guinea they could honestly call their , 
own te bless themselves with; and all this finery, and show, and splendor, 


and high living, paid for with other people’s money. Poor widows and or- 
phans, and old folks who had made themselves comfortable for the rest of 
cir lives, | sing their all, and left destitute beggars; hard-working, hon- 
est tradespeople reduced to bankruptcy ; while they all the while had been 
—the villains !—I can’t call them any thing better—the villains! Oh, No- 
rey, (and as her indignation increased, she rose from her seat and paced 
the room,) I only wish I was a man and an M.P.! Wouldn't! go and 
take out an Actof Parliament, ata minute's notice, to make such doings . 
hanging-matters, aye, and on a gibbet twice as high as for a poor devil 
who forges a one-pound note, or steals forty shillings, and does no great 
mischief to any y after all. But in a case ike that of Ducks, 


Dishes, and Diddler, I do say, and I'll defy any body to contradict me, 
at—” 


Rat-tat-tat! 


“ Bless my soul, there’s Mr. Quiddy! And, yet, it can't be, for it is on- , 


ly half-past five.” 

She listened, and the little maid of all work, violently slamming the 
street-door was heard, in not the best-humored tone, to say— 

“ Next door—botheration! As if a poor girl hadn't trouble enough te 
answer the knocker for thera as belongs to it.”’ 

“ Well, Fleecer,” said Honoria, “I'm not sorry for the interruption, or, 
what you would have done with those poor unfortunate bankers, it i# 
frightful to think of.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me: hanging is too good for them, with their uls- 


tions in this, and their speculations in f other, and all with other folks’ mo-— 
ney. Ifthings turn out right, it’s all very well; if not, thew where are. 


you? Cash with them, indeed! smash with them I call it. And I wi, 
say—" 

“ Say what you will, Fleecer, but don’t be in such a pucker about it,” 
said Honoria, laughing. “ Now just look at yourself in the glass, and see 
in what & state you have put your beautiful head-dress by your violent 


a / 

I be mentioned that, in order to receive her distinguished guest 
becomingly, the lady had put on the finest of her —_- She had dreased 
at her own portrait, which has already been described, an 
make herself as faithful a likeness of it as certain changes of circumstan- 
ces would permit. 

“Well,” said she, looking at the glass, “I declare if my turband isn’t 


all awry! and, pore favorite ringlet nearly come off! What a mer-. 
Yr. 


cy that knock was not Q."’ 
Whilst employed in “ repairing damages,” and doing something to her 


cheeks, (but what that was we will not venture to surmise,) with a little 


d endeavored te 
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féce of a pi gag C Cotton which she took from her ket, she “I'm sorry, sir, you don’t like them,” said Mrs. Fleeccr, rather’ dig 
P éatinued hae but less veh-mently than before. “Tr pleased at the spparein failure of this delicate att:ntion on her ote aL 
“ No, no, Nor2y, my dear; Whobble and Scott may be very good, but | ding, “however, you can havc—” ~ 
don’t you trust them—at all events, don’t place all your eggs in one bas- “Oh dear, no ; quite the contrary,” said Quiddy ; “it wason your ac- 
két. enough as it was for us with them Ducks and Co., where should | count, miss, for it set me thinking of you.” 
have heen if we had placed aif there. When I think of the villains, I “Of me, sir!’ said Honoria, unable to suppress a laugh: “ pa my 
on roy to—— Qh! I only wish J had the manageinent of matters; | word, L dont know that I ought to feel greatly flattered, nor can {in the * 
Pl just tell you what I'd do. Before I'd allow a pack of people to set | least undcrstand how you could have associated in your mind mé and—"* 
up.as bankers to take cate of other people’s moncy, I'd have ’em taken “Exactly so, miss: it turns out to have bocn my mistake. ‘The fact’ 
up before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Master of the Mint, or | I was afraid, upon firet reading it, that. you had fook offence at my” 
nebody of that like, and make ’em show bow much money they’d got | compliment ; andT wouldn't, | assure you”—(placing his left hand-on his_ 
of their own to begin with. Well; that—I’d—take; and I'd go to | right-side, bowing, and accompanying these gestures with a look intended” 
thie Bank-director, and {’d tell him to take care of that, and just lock itup | tobe killingly tend-r)—*1 wouldn't offend you for twenty pound.” 
in their iron chest as security for ba innocent i te who might “ Thank’ee, sir, for your very flattering estimation of me,” said the lad 
bé' kidn: l,as my F. and me was, yy those villains, Ducks, Drakes, | drily. “Still 1 can’t perceive what cp le connection there is betweer 
and Diddler, ior villains I protest they—’ “Oh dear, as it turns out to be all right, said he, “ itisn’t worth ta 
“Now, Fieecer,” said Miss St. mont, “you are growing warm | about.” And finding thathe did not improve in his attempt et explar nto 
a 80 look once more to your turban and ringlets, As to my | as he procecded in it, he adroitly turned the ‘conversation by addi 
Atters, leave me to manage them: I shall do nothing inconsider- | himseli to Mrs. Pleecer, and a party whom to braine and caress is ne 
weve, uy a sara catein inl policy—the cat. “Charming y= ad yours, arena te Herd, 
“* Wel eek yr your ; but I'll say no more about itatpre- | puss, puss, come to me, puss; c ing-cat indeed! st 
sent,” aid the'o er, who Wy is time had Tearmasged her head-drese But] ussy, not duly Appreciating the honor of his acquaintance, ’ 
atid resumed her seat. pointedly rejected his overtures, and went and Jay down close at Her mis- 
‘With respect to Mrs. Fleecer’s propasel method of treating “ people | tress’s feet; thinking in her own mind, “Charming! sorry, good pir, I 
who would set up as bankers to wake care of other le’s money,”’ | can’t honestly return the compliment.” . 
though (like Hamlet's conversation with Ophelia) “it lacked form a lit. “ Quite evident, marm, that cat doesn’t at all like me,” said Quiddy, 
tle,” in substance, perhaps, it is not so outrageously foolish a notion as “ She is very shy of strangers, sir,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 
might have been expec 








ed from a simple lodging-house keeper. But ad- “ And a cat of excellent taste and discernment,” thought Misa St. Eg- 
De ara Telbach $90 Cin UGH, Didier tps col ecade trerkecirt {abi | A lange plete of minMins well bibkisiit Uk dad Ceubtiy’siandtyy 
, ugh we will ask, or does, such a case ever occur?) admit- uge plate of muffins was brought in, a ys 
tifig thee daring speculations with the funds of others, their reckiess ex- | the sensitive mind of his entertainer that her delicate attention che 
es sup of expenditure without ad>quate means of their own to sup- | this respect was nofa failure, ae 
port it; admitting the misery they inflict, the irretrievable ruin they entail | _ Quiddy was assiduous in his attcntions to Miss. St. Egremont, 
be their confi ap a their failure ; admitting all this, we, never- | her tea-cup and in rising to receive it from her; and, in the other 
28s, are of opi at Mrs. Fleecer, when she proposes tohang them, | lady’s opinion, at least, was chatty and agreetble in the extreme. He 
who are considered mercly “ upfortunat>,” twice as high as the paltry for- | roved from topic to topic with maryellons grace and facility, not was he st 
ger or the paltry thief who are denounced as “felons,” she proposes a | aloss What next to say much oftener than once in every five mint e 
punishment which is too seyere—by hrif. cannot with tru th assert that he roved “ from grave to gay, from liv ly. to 
“A thought strikes me,” said Pleecer. “Ill ask Mr. Quiddy what he | severe,” for as it was his cue to amuse the ladies, he confined hiniself to 
thinks of your city frinds. No doubthe knows them.” the lighter subjects of conversation. Yet was he not uninstructive witha. 
“I desire you will do no such thing,” said Miss St. Egremont ; “ nor will | He informed them that the grasshopper, the emblem of industry, at fhe tp. 
I permit is to to him in any manner concerning my affairs,” of the stseple of the Royal Exchange, was the coat-of-arms of Sir = 
“Well, then, won't. But Norey, dear—now, do—I have asked you | as Grecian, itsfounderer; that the four statutes in one of the courts of 
twenty times already this afternoon—do stay and tea with us. Whatharm | the Bank represented the four points of the comipass,—that is to say, 
can it do you ? You can go up stairs,as soon as you are tried of him.” Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; that th statutes of Gog and ; 
“Weil,” said Miss St. Egremont, “ any thing is better than to be so teas- | were in his opinion the most wonderful things in the City—not 


I'll stay.” four or five feet tall, but real statutes at large, as he balieved 
“ Now that’s a darling girl,” said the aotginved Fleecer; adding, with | of that size were called. , 
some hesitation, “ and suppose we—it would look handsomer—suppose— ‘‘L suppose you mean they are collosal,” said Miss Egremont, smiling. 
eh, dear !—we tea up stairs in the drawing-room ?”” “ No, miss,” replied he, “ they are |r 3 . 
“No, thank’ee,” said the of her: “here, he is your visiter; in my apart- “T have never seen them, sir,” said the lady: “are they in bronze?” 
ments he would evleabty consider himself as mine.” “Oh dear, no,” replied he, exultingly; “as acitizen, ’'m prond to sey 
- A double knock was again heard. they are in Guildhall!” 
* That must b2 Mr. Q.” said Mrs. Fleecer. 


enext evinced his taste and judgment by declaring his opinion that 
She half-op:ned the parlor door and whispered to the maid who was pro- | St. Paul’s was “ an uncommon pretty building,” taking it for granted the 
eeding along the narrow A anger 7 ladies had seen that. ‘ ihe 
* Betty—Betty—light the candle in the hall-lamp before you open the “Tt is indeed a noble edifice, sir,” said Miss St. Egremont, “it is an 
strect-door.” enduring monument to the architect's glory.” P , . 
In this short interval Miss St. Egremont jumped up and ran to the look- “Monument! Begging your pardon, miss,”” said he (with a polite bow 
ing-glass; and having rapidly passed her fingers over her hair and the up- | to exeuse his correction of her mistake,) “St. Paul's his todo 


arts of her dress, she y resunted her seat. with the monument: thaf’s on Fish-strzet Hill, and is quite a. 

Now we really believe that she was not in the slightest degree anxious to | of thing, There’s a curious little ancedate about St. Paul’s, ladies : built 

rake an impression upon the visiter: the act was inyoluntary : it was not | by Sir y Webster, when labor cost only a penny a day. Better 

ixj Woman’s nature to be avoided : for, though not desirous to please, a) live in mer’ ring than sein Py Wey ho!” i 

: “T never,” sai 83 : ont, (with her eyes musi OD: 

_ 0 (Amt IE aot nen, be Sega, the fie kal duking aloud ealhce toa adclrpasing the observation Wis 

under any circumstances. Rene “T never can look at that stupendous dome, majestically rising into the 
_ Our hero was usher2d into the room. Finding Miss St. Egremont of the | air, without experiencing ‘a sensation of awe—without wondering at 


he was both glad and sorry: sorry because her presence would de- wer that raised pares a aking myself, ‘ How could itp 
prive bm of gk pact of “pumping” the elder Tad , as he had in- een heen whith did it come from da . | 
todo; gl ause he had never felt more in the to make “ Why, miss,” said Quiddy, I have heard.it said that itcame from Rome ; 
himself “ uncommon agreeable” —and this exploit he resolved to perfotss- that Sir What’s- is-name took it from St. Peter’s. Ho, ho, ! if that’s 
After an exchange of the salutations usual upon occasions such as the | true, we wish St. Peter's may get it back again! Bat. we don’t believe. 
is Mrs. Fleecer pointed toan arm-chair at the fireside, opposite to | such nonsensical stories nowadays. Something like the gianta at Guil 
St. Egremont, titel begged her visiter to be seated and make | hall coming down to dinner when they hear the clock strike one, eh, Mrs. 
himself comfortable ; a ki request ‘with which the gentleman was | Fleecer Ho. ho, ho!” , 
neyer slow of compliance. A conversation, in which Miss St. Egremont “Ha! ha! ha! Ridiculous!” responded Mrs. Fleccer ; “but, for: my, 
téok but little part, then ee those inexhaustible and ever-inter- I never did much believe that!” ‘ 
esting subjects, the perceptible difference in the length of the days, and the per Well!” mentall ‘exclaimed Honoria ; meaning thereby. what will be 
state of the weather for the some time past, the present, and the likely to | very well understood without. our explanation. . 
come ; Mrs. Fleecer assc her conviction that there would be rain to- "Phe blu ’, the gross, the almost grotesque ignorance of our hero, ox 
morrow—a prognostication which she had derived from no less indubitable | (to speak géntly and most respectfully, as it is our humble duty to do, of 
aii atithority than a corn which, to her, was “as good as a weather-glass.” | a man of wealth in whatsoever way acquired,) let us call it the want of ae~ 
“ And now, miss, will it be agreeable to you to have tea!” said she, ad- | curate info ion displayed by Phineas 


Quiddy, Eéquire, in the 
diginiag ee younger lady respectfully, as she always did in the presence | sation we have here may by scgie paniens Fe comuidires incredl- 
aoe pa ble, hee wy is. caw dinnp wg would they have : comes on tatvel a. 
“ never you please, mem,”’ was the reply. i its points: is conversation occurred in the days of plaim 
Hereupon Mis. Fleecer’ drew from Mise pocket a huge bunch Phineas Quiddy. the scrubby tob itch? 


er dre pe af ears of y tobace onist of Cew-lane, Shoreditch 1. We. 
Hs loed sizes (“* enough to weigh a royal merchant down,”) from which, as | will take leave to answer them, Information, knowledge of facts and 
if by instinct, she at once selected that which opened her tea-caddy. Hav- | things, no more than learning, are intuitive: they. must be acquired; and 
ing made the tea, she rang the bell, and upon the servant obeying thesum- | his means of acquisition, in any matters, save mattors.of money, had" been 
rion he addressed hér in the words, or, rather, the word, which formed | few ornone. He looked into no books, as ithas already been cela eit 
oa perplexing postscript to her note of invitation to her visiter— account books; and having read the births, marriages, and deaths, the 


iffins.” commercial and police reports, anc (when such occurred) the particulars of 


“Tr’s all right then,” cned he, in a tone of satisfaction, and slapping his | an “ interesting” murder, ina daily newspaper, he wasted no more of i 
hands together. s . valuable time inreading. What he at first was, such, therefore, did he 
“ Sir?’ exclaimed both the ladies at the same time, astonished at the 


= ness and sesming caueclessnéss of his exclamation. 
ity 


remain. In manner only was he changed, Instead of hb hy 
; 4 ing, servile, and vulgar, he was now pompous, swaggering. ’ 
0, ho, ho! I beg your pardons ladies ; I dare say you'll think me | condescending and vulgar. Arrogant and overbearing was he also where 
vastly stupid ; but when Ff read that word ‘ muffins’ in your note my dear | he durst to be. There be some—many—who from ings unprom- 
good lady , it made me feel uncommon queer. ising a3 his, have risen to opulence and distinction; but blest with minds 
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feelings, and tastes superior to, und far differont from our hero's, the 
confer honor upon the station which they have achieved. But wi 
t2em we haye nothing here to do. Our business is wsth the Phineas’ 
Quiddys of the world. 

“I’m astonished, miss,’ said Quiddy, resuming the subject, “I’m 
astonished you never saw Guildhall! I can only say—you—if I—if 
you would allow me, | should be uncommon proud to be your chog- 
peroon, as Lady Cheshire calls it.” 

“Y..1 are very. good, sir,” replied Honoria, coldly ; and in a tone 

so clearly imphed, “1 positively reject your offer’’ that Mrs. 

car, said— 

“But -why not, Nore—Miss S? I’m sure you want something to di- 
vent yo mind; and as you talk of going to Whob—” 

k from Miss Egremont cut spasher aivant, in. the, side of 
the word; and “ble and Scott,” like Macheth’s “Amen,” stuck in 
her But-having gone thus far, and for doing which, little as 

not. to receive a. rebuke heroafter, she ved 
that, “ being in for it,” she would not stop midway in the matter, and 

’ proceeded, with marked emphasis— 

the after to-morrow, why, you'll be close to it,” 

“To-the Bank?” cagerly exclaimed Quiddy (while ten thousand 

ta, 8, flashed across his mind,)—“ c/ose to it, miiss; and 
be mest happy to—” 


rete in a manner which precluded a renewal of the gallant 
iddy, disconcerted by this pointed rebuff, was for a shert time 
silont; at length, for want of something better,he said— 

‘believe you know my friends, Sir Gog Cheshire, and her ladyship, 


Wh) 

“T have heard of them, sir,’ was Miss St. Egremont’s reply. 

“Ah!—yes—to be sure you must, miss. It was there | made _ac- 
quaintance with your—your uncle. And do you know—I can’t help 
Saying—I hope you won't be offended, but, ¥, [look upon that day 
an uncommon lucky one te me, miss.” 

‘“ As how, sir? And why do you apprehend I should be offended at 
your saying so?” inquired she. 

“I say lucky, miss, because you may thank—that is, | may thank 
that day for the honor of the happiness of making your acquaintance 
miss. It was there your uncle gave me an invitation to come and 

at the cottage, miss.” 

“ Um!” muttered Mrs. Fleecor, with a slight nod of approbation, 
at hs. same time thinking to herself, “not so very bad, upon my 
word.” 

Miss St. Egremont returned the pretty compliment by a bow which 
was really civil, and, thus encouraged, the gay and lively visitor 
rattled on— 


“ And an uncommon pleasant day it was, miss ; never passed a plea- 
santer day in my. life. ital dinner—as good a dinner as ever I'd wish 
to sit down to. Uncommon pleasant party! Eight, she ther, 1 

ink. Letmesee. First of all there was me and you and Mr. Slymore 

t Repat Posid. Maa, Pleocer- oagerly,interripting him ; “Nr. Marry 

a eecer, eagerly interrupting him ; r. 
1 you know him then, do you, sir?” coat cast & look at her 
lodger which distinctly meant, ‘‘ Now, see how cleverly I have 
one it.’ 

“Why, ma’am,I never met hina to ope to him but that once; but 
I jeow him, if y ae th. Bg hobble = Scott.” baciatlaies 
Exactly ,” re inquirer ; continuing with affect 
indi ay well ig of 4 in the city tolerable, yeh, sir?” 
“Toler am? Whobble & Seott?” First house in their 
line tother side of ‘Temple Bar. did any business with them 
= ; but that’s their character, and I always give people their 


Hereupon the fair lodger returned a look to her landlady which 
‘its g as distinctly as that which she had received— 

“ Now what say you to your doubts and suspicions?’ 
Her e by this. satisfactory information, as 
also by the triumph it afforded her over her friend—for what woman 
not in’ triamph, how small soever it be !—Honoria did: what 
wT believe, sir,” said. she, «« Lady Cheehire has several daughters 
{ ‘ y ire sev 
Oh, yes, ma’am—iniss, I mean—several ; but only three unmar- 


‘« handsome, sir 7’ continued ‘she. 
Whips wos that’s all matter of taste,” replied he. “ What’s.one 


man’s'meat ‘is another man’s pison, as the saying is, but they are not. 


at all to ‘liking nt? 
“Too: old for you, I suppose, sir,” continued she, laughingly. 


_“ Quite’ the con , miss; why the oldest isn’t more than six or 
‘twenty, and, for my part IT don’t like such very young 


gals 
“ Mrs, Fleecer,” said Miss St. Egremont, “I dare say Mr. Quidd 
wif take another cup of tea.” ait m 7 


4 Thank’e uu - with all my ‘art. Besides, they are not tallenough | 


for my money.—Hem !—ZI like a fine showy woman, he, em- 
iby. the, perceptible in th "3 manner; a change 
-he considered.to be not unfavorable to him. 

“& little flattery sometimes docs well,” says Shakspeare. It cer- 
tainly did no harm in. the present case. 

' Now we are not anxious for improvements upon the text of the gentle 
bard : this, not from any misgivings as to our own capability, or mistrust 
it the powers of many other “ingenious commentators,” to render it 
a t deal better ; but because, moderate in our desires—of a taste 
little f fastidious—moreover, seeing no good reason why Shakespeare 
should have thrown upon posterity the trouble of “ touching. up” his 

, we are willing generallysto receive text.as we find 
it. ithstanding, we have here an emendation to offer. 

. For“ sometimes: well,” we propose to read, “does well ninety- 
nine times in every hundred.” The passage as thus altered leaves noth- 








ing to be desired, and we have no hesitation in asserting that the author 
thus wrote it. 

There, Sir Editor the next! there’s an example of emendatorial hu- 
mility for you! 

“ And Lady Cheshire,” said Honoria, “ what sort of a person is she, 
Mr. Quiddy ?” 

“ Why, miss,” replied Quiddy, “she must have been a fine oman in 
her time, but she’s old now.” 

“Old, is she 7? What may be her age ?” continued she, dropping both 
the “ Mr. Quiddy,” and the more formal “sir’—a_ circumstance which 
the observant gentlemen interpreted to his own advantage. ' 

“Why miss,” replied he, at the same time turning to Mrs. Flee- 
cer, an | looking her fullin the face, “I should think she must be as 


old as— 

More suddenly, and with greater haste than the occasion seemed to. 
require, Mrs. Fleecer poured some milk in a saucer, and stooping down 
gave it to the cat, with a “Here pussy, pussy, pussy.” 

“At least she’s not very young, as | was going to say.” 

“‘ Dexterous enough,” thought both the ladies, “ but it is not what you 
were going to say.’ 

“Was very intimate with them,” continued he, “‘but have withdrawn 
my account from the house, miss ; ho! ho! ho !” 

“* Done what ?”’ inquired she.” 

“ Cut the concern, miss ; given up the acquaintance. 
rine Mr. Quiddy, what could that have been about 7” inquired Mrs. 

eecer. 

“ Why—I—iz short, it was about you, miss.” 

“Me, sir!” exclaimed Honoria, with reasonable astonishment, not un- 
mixed with alarm. 

“ Why, miss, [—the fact is, her ladyship is so uncommon envious— 
can’t bear to hear any one praised but herself. I happened to say I 
had the honor to meet you atthe play, ane—a—I couldn't help saying— 
now I hope you won't be offended—says.I,‘my lady, l’—in short, 


| could wot help saying, ‘my lady,’—(and here he looked i pee into. 
gre 


his half-emptied tea-cup and grnned)—my lady, Miss St. mont, 
is an uncommon ’andsome young lady, And thereupon her ladyship 
took huff. There miss—that’s it.” 

“ Really, Mr. Quiddy, you are too complimentary,” said Miss St. 
Egremont, accompanying the words with a gracious smile. 

ow let it not be inferred from this, that the young lady’s dislike of 

the visitor was much diminished, but—here was the “‘little flattery” 

again. Quiddy, however, thought himself on the high-road to success 
ut his joy was a little depressed by what followed. ‘ 

“But | am sorry, sir, that I should have been the cause of a disa- 
greement between you and your friends ;” gravely adding, “ and consid- 
ering my very slight acquaintance with you, certainly not pleased that 
you should have made me the subject of your conversation in any 
manner, amongst persone whom I have no knowledge of.”’ : 

“Pooh ! fiddlecticks !” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, forgetting, but instant- 
ly recollecting herself—* Begging your pardon, Miss S.—J think Me. 

iddy behaved much, very like the gentleman.” . 

“Oh, marm—” said Quiddy, returning a bow for the compliment, 
“But that wasn’t the only cause, miss, so pray,don’t be offended. 
fact is, her ladyship wanted to saddle me with one of her daughters.— 
In short, | might have had either of them for the asking—[‘Delicate- 
minded creature,” thought Honoria}—and with plenty of money too, miss, 
plenty ; but I'm not the man to marry for money. ank my stars I’ve 
gt a few thousands or so of my own, and all made by sheer in- 

ustry. 

‘“ Well. that is something to boast of indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Fleecer ; 
adding with a laugh, “ and I suppose you are so much taken up with 
business you have no time to think of marrying at all.” 

“Quite the contrary, my dear good madam,” replied he; “ but, as 
I said, money is no object to me with my fortune ; and when I. 
m cele ag 

This he said in so sentimental a tone that Mrs. Fleecer was correet 
in thus coneluding the sentence for him— * a 

“Tt will be all for love. Ah! Mr. Quiddy, také my word for it, in 
marriage there is no true happiness without it.” a? 

And with an expression of tenderness, she looked at the miniature. 
of the departed captain which was dangling at her waist. : 3 

Now, Mrs, Fleecer’s notions of what constitutes true happiness in 
the holy and blessed state of matrimony, must have been of a_very lib- 
eral character ; for it was well known to all the neighborhood that the 
gallant captain of the Bermondsey Volunteers, who had heroically’ 
vowed to give the French a so per seal ever he should have the 


ps by way of qualifying. 


ood fortune to be d to them, was ( 
fimeelf for that exploxt) exceedingly pt ol in the preliminary 
tice of drubbing his wife. ‘ . 

“Quite right, Mrs. F.,” said Quiddy ; “ quite right: no true happi- 
piness without it ; ‘all for love’ is my motto. Every body likes money 
wm course : that’s natural ; but as to marrying for it—; 1 wouldn’t mar- 
ry Pluto—ne—not Creesus herself, with all her money, if I did’nt love 

r.” A 

Respectable and respected shade of the excellent Widow Sanderson 
omath of cas ea Shoredich) what hast thou to say to this!— 
Spirit of the good, the kind, the gentle Janet Gr—. But let us not pro- 
fane her memory by coupling thoughts of her with him. 

** Now I like you for that, sir,” said Mrs. Fleecer ; “that’s so noble, 
so generous! But its just what I expected from you.” . 

“T flatter myself, marm,” said Quiddy, hesitatingly, and. with an ex- 
pression of countenance ludicrously tender, ‘‘T flatter myself I've got 


an ‘art. I could make a wife ’appy, for ’ve plenty of money to do- 


it with.” 

All this, though addressed to Mrs. Fleecer, was (we need hardly ob- 
serve) spoken at Miss St. Egremont ; though the speaker durst not look 
her in the face. 

At the commencement. of the last speech, the latter lady took up 
a book, which she held so close to her eyes as to render it impos- 
sible for her to read. it. For what, purpose, then, could she have ta- 
ken up the book ? 


in 
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_To his last observation there was no reply, and Quiddy for a moment 


was silent. At length he spoke. 
“Fond of reading, miss?” 
“ Exceedingly, sir!” 
* May I ask what book ge are eae at, mise 7” 
“A volume of Hume’s ‘England ;’” replied she. 


“ England—ah !—never heard of it. © you call it a good thing, 
miss ?” 


“Sir!” exclaimed she with astonishment. “The history ef England 
—itis Hume’s. 

“Oh, miss,” said Quiddy, accompanyinz the words with one of his 

litest bows. “TI didn’t mean to take the liberty to inquire who the 
_ k belongs to; besides, I haven't the pleasure of knowing the gen- 

eman.’ 

“ You would him a very interesting acquaintance, if you did did, sir,” 

tid Honoria, laughing. “ But seriously Mr. Quiddy, have you never 
read the history of your own country ?” 

“Why, miss, I have not much time for reading,” replied he, “and I 
envy those that have: it must be a great pastime. owever, when I 
get settled, I—do you know, Mrs. Fleecer, { wouldn’t marry a woman, 

ough she had millions, that wasn’t fond of reading; it gives her such 
a domestic turn. I’m uncommon domestic myself, marm.” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “ glad to get round again to what 
car | be considered as her point, “I suppose that when you do marry it 
will be with the daughter of one of our city grandees—Ha! ha tha! 
ha! I dare say, nothing less than the daughter of the Lord Mayor 
will suit you.” 

“ Why, marm, asto that,” replied Quiddy, with a sly look at the 

aker—“mum—I say nothing. The present Lord Mayor has two 

aughters, and plenty of money.—Hum!—Ever see the Lord Mayor 


“ Never enjoyed that honor, sir.” 

“Great creature !—hardly any pride—well worth seeing, Miss.” Then 
putting his hands into his pockets, and stretching his legs out to their 

ull length, he added, in a tone of affected indifference—* Him and me’s 
intimate.” 

“T believe his lordship is a linendraper,”’ observed Honoria. 

“By trade, miss—only by trade.—Well; P. Q. himself may be Lord 
Mayor one of these days. More unlooked-tor ships than that come into 
harvor, Mrs. Fleecer.” 

Foes surely,” said that lady, “ with your immense wealth you may 
naturally expect that one of these days—’ 

“Immense! No, no, my dear ood lady, not immense. I’ve nothing to 
complain of, but—In short, I’m above looking for money with a wife: and 
as to erey ag in the city, that won't do for me. The west-end for my 
money. fine ’oman, accomplished, don’t care if she hasn’t a shilling— 
i I'd rather she hadn't; all for love, say I again. No, no; I’m for 
gentility, my kind, good lady, and that’s the long and the short of it.” 

_All this was too pointed to be misunderstood. To the elder lady it was 
highly eee ae as, having once taken it into her head that a match 
between her fair friend and the amiable capitalist was a desirable thing, 
she resolved to ayail herself of any means that might present themselves 
to “bring it about;” and from Quiddy’s declarations and his manner of 
conducting himself, she conceived that she should meet with but few diffi- 
culties to encouriter, in so far as he was concerned. Touching, however, 
the other party, indispensable to the perfecting of such an arrangement as 
that which she contemplated, she was less sanguine; but since Miss St. 

gremont did not openly manifest towards the visiter a positive repug- 
nance, she hailed this circumstance, little as it was, as “a something ;” 
and wisely contenting herself with the reflection that “every thing must 
have a bezinning,” she trusted to time, the chapter of accidents, and her 
ewn management, for the ultimate consummation of her wish. 

With respect to the younger lady: of all that the gallant had uttered, 
she did not treat one word with the most remote approach to a serious 
consideration. For want of something better, however, to amuse, it 
amused her—the map of our hero’s character, as it were, was spread open 
before her, and from the study of it she derived—pleasure ? no—entertain- 
ment. ‘The emptiness, the insincerity of his declarations of disinterested- 
néss she clearly saw through; nor was Mrs. Fleecer herself completely 
deceived by them: he had “protested too much:” like an injudicious 
witness, he had damazed his own case by attempting to prove more than 
was necessary. 

Honoria’s intention had been to withdraw to her own apartment imme- 
pes Bed tea; but, having nothing better, as we have said, to amuse 
her, resolved to prolong her stay. This resolution she was presently 
ef by an untowar rye to relinquish. 

The great what-do-they-call-it, delighted at what he considered to be 
bis successful opening of the siege of the fair-one’s heart—vain of the 
masterly skill with which he had made his approaches; of the address, 
the exquisite tact which he had Pastas ot seenneee to secure the ad- 
vant which he doubted not he had obtained. To this end he resolved 
to make himself more and more agreeable: he was all life and spirits. 
We have already noticed that he was assiduous in the performance of the 
little duties of tea-table attendance; he now redoubled his attentions, re- 
sisting Mrs_Fleecer’s attempts to save him “the trouble,” by constantly 
Ba 


**Pardon me, dear good madam: trouble’s a pleasure: P. Q. prides 
himeelf on being a ladies’ man.” 

He had repeated and repeated his “ wonders” that Mise St. Egremont 
had never seen the giants in Guildhall, and, with importunity more than 
polite, reiterated his request that she would allow him the honor of show- 
ing her that interesting sight. 

“Well, sir,” at long said she, wearied by his entreaties, “at some 
future time, perhaps, I may—” 

At this propitious moment the “ladies’ man” jumped up to hand her 
the Fwd and stumbling over the cat, emptied the contents of the plate 
into her lap. 

Among the trials of Griselda, we do not remember whether the damage 
of a new black bombasin dress had place; how, that exemplary lady 
would have conducted herself under such a calamity, we, therefore, can- 
not say. But coupling the awful severity of ita nature with the usual 





equanimity of Miss St. Egremont’s temper, we incline to believe that, 
under similar cireumstances, the former lady would have comported her- 
self precisely as did Miss Honoria St. Egremont; who, starting ‘up from 
her chair and shaking the well-buttered intruders dicen her ‘dress, ex- 
claimed, 

“ How intolerably awkward! A new dress gone for ever!" 

And she bounced—No,; we withdraw the word (expressive though it’ 
be) preferring to describe the movement by a respectful is—And 
at a rate of walking considerably faster than she could have maintained 
had the distance been much greater, she quitted the room. : 

Quiddy looked amazingly foolizh, hem'd and ha’d, stammered excuses” 
and one ies, and (unobserved by Mrs. Fleecer) kicked the innocent’ 
cause: of accident. That was consistent with human nature. And 
(as is common in cases of hastily-formed friendships, hastily broken) the 
creature which, but a little while ago, had been the object of his violent: 
admiration, the “charming cat’’ ough the cat was still in all respects, 
and without the slightest change in form, conduct, or character, the same 
re eee tpt now mentally denounced as the vilest and most detesta- 

of sible cats, past, nt, or tocome! — 

But, oy of all! the benefit of the advances which he fancied he had 
made in the lady’s favor (advances, however, the extent of which his 
vanity led him very considerably to overrate) this unseemly accident: 
might deprive him of: nothing more likely ; and equally likely was it that 
the heiress—offended, or disgusted, or both—might not consent to allow 
him an opportunity of reinstating himself in her good graces. Even 
looking upon the matter inthe most favorable light, and hoping that she 
might condescend to honor him with another interview, what up-hill work 
would it be for him to regain the position he had lost! The present he 
felt to be one of those cases in which it is far easier to make than to mend. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Fleecer was employed in picking up the fi of 
muffins, while, with a head-shake and a sigh, she muttered, “ Thousand 
pities! thousand pities!’’ And then passed through her mind a thought, 
which assumed the very words spoken ona recent occasion by Sir 
Cheshire—* Well, Q.; you’ve doneit.” : a 

Presently a bell was , and, knowing it to be Miss St. Egremont’s, 
che flew out of the room; hastily apologizing to her visiter for leaving 
him alone. In a few minutes she returned. . 

“Mr. Quiddy,” said she, “ I’m very—very sorry—I were you'll excuse 
it—but, the truth is, Miss St. Egremont is so very unwell that—that— 

“I'm sorry for that, marm, uncommon sorry,’ stammered he, as he re- 
sumed his seat. 

“I’m greatly disappointed, sir, for—for I thought we should have had a 
pleasant evening—a game of cards—but as she is so very unwell, —I'm 
sure you'll ae Poe other eveniag, perhaps— 

uiddy took the hint and rose. 

a Well, marm,” said he, somewhat sulkily, “I can’t say but I’m dis- 
ap ointed too. As to ome other evening, why—and as to that little ac- 
cident —Well—; ood night, marm. I hope Miss §. will soon be well again; 
nevertheless—W ell—! suppose I must go half-price to the play: if I’ 
known it, though, I Pte have brought the new opera-glass I've been 

bliged to buy formyself.’ i 
ar Oh, Mr. Quiddy,” said she, taking his hand, while she held the street- 
door open for him, “think no more about that accident; it might have~ 
happened to any body. “5 * uw sweetest - pee art ~ a have 
forgotten it by to-morrow. But when you consider that she has only worn 
the fees pall Pity However, there's more black bombasin to be had in the 
world.” ‘These last words were uttered pointedly. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast! 


—a thought flashed across Quiddy’s mind, and, cordially shaking the 
lady’s hand, he said— ; 

“J will come some other evening, then. be! make ten thou 
apologies to Miss 8. Good night, my dear good lady. As you say, there 
is more black bombasin in the world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE parties seg shen in the preeeding scene we may briedy dispose of 
h ind the evening. y 
"Soe ciisfartencs, when cali considered, are found to be totally inca- 
able of alleviation. The truth of this remark was proved in the case of 
iss St. Egremont’s black bombasin. The new dress which she had. 
desparingly condemned as “gone for ever” having been submitted to 
the temperate examination of Mrs. Fleecer, that lady pronounced the 
damage to be so slight thata new “breadth”’ would make the gown al- 
together as good as new. But,asit happens with all those fortunate 
possessors of a misfortune, great orsmall, who delight in sympathy and 
condolence, and treat attempts at consolation as impertinence and want 
of feeling, Miss St. Egremont was off and angry at the endeavors of 
her friend to reduce, in the smallest degree, the magnitude of the calamé , 
ty which had befallen her. She would not be defrauded of one jot of the 
compassion which was her due. She would listen to no compromise 
with her grief. The accident was irremediable : it was as far beyond the 
power of buman ingenuity to repair, as of human nature patiently to 
ert time does wonders ;” and, at the expiration of an hour, the inm- 
tation of the fair sufferer was so far allayed that she admitted, ugh 
reluctantly and ri a deep-drawn gigh, that a “new breadth” mig 
haps render the dress just wearable. ‘ 2 
POW. if instead of uartehninity submitting to nr pho with hope- 
less acquiescence in the belief that they are unconquerable, we would 
resolutely set about oe the moral is in Mrs. Fleecer’s expedient 
f the “new breadth.” 7 : , 
" This difficulty settled, the unlucky occasion of it became the subject of 
eu The ewthind; — creature!” for oy fortieth time exclaimed 
i he threw the dress _u sofa. eye ; 
ianew indeed, Norey,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “it waen't his fault, indeed 
i "ts it the cat’s.” ‘ 
as Ah those saheppy cats,” said the other lady, “ thoee eternal bear- 
blames for clumsy servants and mischievous children. Not a piece of 
crockery is destroyed, not a tit-bit abstracted from the pantry, bat the 
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| ¢ad did it. i Nepee a feagery is committed, or an old woman found with 
eae is a mile away from her, I sometimes wonder we are not told that 
the cat was the culprit. If [ were a cat I am certain I should be ‘driven 


to puta violent end to my life—hang myself with my own tail, per- 


ha 7 
Rnd ite of her vexation, which had not yet entirely subsided, she 
lau at her own conceit. 
“ Well, my dear,” ‘said the other, delighted at this indication of a favor- 
able change n Honoria’s humor ; “ well, no matter fur whose fault it was, 
~ bat you'll see—that’s all.” 

“Bee! See what?” inquired Honoria, unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this mysterious announcement. 

“ Why, Norey, as he left the house,” replied Mrs. Fleecer, “he said— 
To be sure I must do myself the justice to say J gave him the hint, and 
& pretty broad one it was, I own; but you'll see ; if not, L give him up.” 

“I hepe your hint in no way concerned me,” said Honoria, sternly. 

“No, dear, net ** hastily replied Mrs. Fleecer. 

And was a sufficiency of truth in the assertion to satisfy her con- 
science, inasmuch as Miss St. Egremont’s black bombasin dress was not 
that herself.” . 

bd may be the pretty sight you promise me,’’ said Honoria, 
laughing, : : it certainly will not be your charming visiter: him I will not 
see again. 


“Why, what a strange creature you are, Norey! I’m sure he was | 


very agreeable—full of information ; and you'll confess he amused vou, 


for. wer so!’’ 

_ “ Yes,’ said Honoria ; “ but there is a wide difference between laugh- 
ing with and laughing at. As for his information—! Ha! ha! ‘ha! 
There is some novelty in it, certainly. Amongst other instructive mat- 
ter, I never heard till to-night that St. Paul’s was built by Sir Godfrey 
Webster.” 

“There, then!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, triumphantly; “> more 
didn’t 1; and but for him, perhaps, we never should have heard it. Yes, 
yes, my dear girl; believe me there is more in bim than you are willing 
to give him credit for.” 

“ One point of information I am obliged to him for. Where are your 
suspicions about Whobble and Scott, now, Fleecer !”’ 

« Why—certainly—nevertheless—” stammered she, with natural un- 
willingness to countess herself to have been in the wrong; “however, we 
won't talk about that point to-night.. But ene thing is positive: he is 
taken with you. If ever! saw aman smit with a woman—Why, every 
pretty thing he said was meant for you ; he was making downright love to 
you, in his delicate way.” 

“« in his delicate way, truly. Why, Fleecer, every third word he utter- 
ed had some reference to money ; and his protestations of disinterested- 
ness were so grossly vehement that they betrayed their own insincerity. 

ing love indeed! Make pure gold of that copper coal-scuttle. Why, 
he hasn’t a grain of the true material in that insensible lump of griatle 
which he calls his ‘’art’ to make it with. No, Fleecer, money 1s his single 
object. However, as I am not concerned about it one way or the 
ot od 

“You are right about him, in that respect, Norey,” said Mrs, Fleecer, 
interrupting her; “and do you think J didn’t see through him? Money is 
his object, and that’s what I intend to build upon.” 

“That's what you intend to build upon, is it!’ said Miss St. Egremont. 
‘Now, once more, Fleecer—and, remember, I have told you the same 
thing twenty times already—if you dare to implicate me in any manner—” 

But as we have already enjoyed the advantage of hearing the young 
lady’s warning te the elder, touching their architectural project, once at 
least of those twenty times, we shall merely say that, upon the present 
occasion, it was repeated with undiminished force and solemnity. 

Enter—the little maid with the supper-tray. So, good evening, ladies. 


To our hero.—Disappointed, discontented and dispirited, he walked 
away. He recapitulated in his mind the occurrences of the evening. 0! 
but for that fatal accident which brought his visit to an untimely end, hap- 
py Phineas, thrice-happy Quiddy, had he been! The parting hint, the 
mtelligible hint of his amiable entertainer, had inspired him with a momen- 

hope of recovering his lost ground, but that hope soon subsided. It 
was founded upon an experiment the result of which might add to his dis- 
comfiture. In the pride of her heart the heiress might indignantly return 
to him his e-otlering, and then what would be his position! The 
thought of such humiliation was unendurable. On the other hand she 
might retain it as a mere matter of right—as nothing more than a just com- 
pensation for the damage he had occasioned—holding herself at liberty at 
the same time to decline afuture visitfrom him. In that case—and that case 
naturally suggested a reflection, which as naturally ge itself to his 
mind in the form of rule-of-three:—*“If one yard of black bombasin cost 
——, how much will ——?” And,alas! Miss St. Egremont was tall! In 
that case, then, he should have paid for the privilege of cutting a very 
foolish figuro—mo 


re than that privilege is ever worth, cost as little as it 


may. mM ‘ . 

In order to get rid of the dismal remainder of the evening (rendered 
more dismal still by contrast with its agreeable commencement) Quiddy 
had i to pass it in a theatre ; but, occupied by his uncomfortable 
reflections, he found himself in Cheapside ere he knew where he was. 
Being 0 near his home he thought it hardly worth while to retrace his 
steps. Yet did he hesitate—he had a great mind—at Drury Lane a new 
faree, by a pular author, was to be acted for the first time—it was the 
very thing be his purpose—at home he had no cat to kick—and he was in 
pe. ahumor! Fortunately, however, for the author it began to rain, and 
Quiddy continued his walk homewards. 

Were the wit and bumor of Foot, Colman, and Kenney combined to pro- 
duce one little faree, which should besides be “mounted” with the utmost 
care, we should despair of its success did only five Quiddy’s, all in Quid- 
dy’s present mood, “ assis¢” in a crowded theatre at its performance! 

« Aaaist !"—* Mounted !” 

Now, surely good old mother English hasan intelligible tongue of her 
own to speak with. What ery ee of such vile, new-fungled phrases, 
such wishy-washy dilutions of rench slip-slop, such English run mad, 
as “ aseist at a performance,” “4 picce well mounted,” hundreds of 


the kind that are daily put into her mouth? Because it gives the old lady 

a fashionable air, isit! Be it so; but, by Heavens! the honest vernacu- 

lar of Billingsgate is preferable to it. 

Now observe the value of this short digression. Like the fiddling inter- 
val between the acts of a play, which enables the imagination to step at 
once from London to the d’s End (or as much further as may be re- 

uired of it,) instead of stopping to change horses at every post-house on 

ie road; it gives us the power to skip over two entire hours—from nine 

o’clock, which was striking as Mr. Quiddy arrived at Row-church, till 

eleven when he went to bed—without detailing the manner in which he 

assed the intervening time. But for this coutrivance, we should have 

n under the necessity of specifying several important hows. As for in- 
stance -— 

Ilow Mr. Quiddy, in his very ill-humor, which prevented his seei 
any thing in the most agreeable point of view, entered a small tavern inhis 
nei , at which he occasionally regaled himself. 

How he stormed at the waiter for not instantly bringing him the news- 
paper, which some other person happened to be reading. 

j or after the lapse of two minutes, he with otfended dignity in- 
quired, 

“Do you know who! am thatI am kept waiting two hours for that 

| newspaper !”” 
How he ordered the waiter to put more coals upon the fire because the 
room was too cold. 


How he next ordered the waiter to leave the door wide open because 
| the room was too warm. 


ew every body else present insisted that that order should not be 
e . 


How Quiddy quarrelled with every body else, and desired to know 
whether they knew who he was. 

Ber every body else didn’t care who he was and would have the door 
shut. 

How Quiddy ordered a Welsh rabbit and some ale for his supper. 

ow he abused the waiter because the cheese was too much toasted 
the bread too little, and the ale was sour. 

Ifow the waiter civilly assured him that the Welsh rabbit was made 
exactly as Mr. Quiddy had always desired his Welsh rabbits should be 
made, and offered to change the ale if not approved of. 

How Mr. Quiddy called the waiter an impudent rascal for contradicting 
a ‘gentleman,’ and swore that “for his insolence,’’ he would not give him 
the usual penny. 


flow that pretext was worth four farthings to him, because he thereby 
saved a penny. 

How he sent for the landlord and in the presence of all the company 
told him he never would come into his house again. 

Ifow the landlord, in the presence of all the company, replied that, 
not caring a button whether he did or not, he was weleome to stay 
away. 

How all this did not put him into a better humor. And, lastly, 

How, as the clock struck eleven, he found his best-beloved friend, Mr. 

| Phineas Quiddy, in bed. 

| Now, if, instead of venting this immoderate quantity of ill-humor upor 

, the landlord, the waiter, and the Welsh rabbit, he had carried it with him 
into the theatre: what might have been the fate of the new farce, though 

one of Kenney’s best, and which to this day keeps its place on the stage 

—it is too frightful to think of! 

Thus has a short digression carried us over twohours. Butas we have 
now to take a leap over rather more than two-and-thirty—that is to say, 
to three o’clock of the afternoon of the day after to-morrow, at which 
time Miss St. Egremont has an appointment with Mr. Harry Scott—that 
period must be allowed to elapse between the conclusion of this present 
chapter and the commencement of- 





—————— 
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GHAPTER XXIX. 


w * ~ * 


“Suatt I read over the bond to you once more Miss St. Egremont 
said Mr. Harry Scott. 

“There is no occasion in the world for that, sir,” replied the lady ; “I 
perfectly understand it. ‘The bond is for twelve hundred pounds, which 
sum I may reclaim of you whenever I may have occasion for it, upon 
giving you three days’ notice.” 
| “Without any notice at all, if you choose—like a cheque on a banker. 
| The three days’ notice is a mere matter of form; but in matters of busi- 
| ness—in matters of business, my dear young ay forms must be observ- 
ed; for without such attention—without s ttention, honestly and 
candidly, there is no security.” 

“And I may draw half-yearly, or quarterly, at my own convenience, 
for the interest; that is also clear,” said the lady. 

“ Not interest,” said Scott ; “ not interest, but for the return upon your 
money, which, at the rate of eight per cent., will produce you ninety-six 
pounds per annum. 

“ Ninety-six! Come now, Mr. Scott; for the sake of making an even 
sum cannot you say a hundred ?”’ 

“ Impossible,” said Scott; adding with a laugh, “ How little you ladies 
understand of matters of business! Why, I should be rendering myself 
positively liable for more than, in candor and honesty, I could ensure to 
you. New I do ensure to you eight per cent. ; but beyond that, with cer 
tainty and eee Bl not one shilling could I. I ensure you that, mark mes 
but there may times’ and occasions when——However, that is uncer- 
tain: and, candidly and honestly, in matters of business there must be 
by ors Tieton 

“I am delighted to hear you speak so, Mr. Scott ; it confirms my 
confidence in you. I hardly meant my proposal seriously: but, let 
me see—let me see—” (and she calculated in her mind)—*here is 
this cheque for twenty-seven pounds, fifteen shillings, and seven- 

Ay,” eaid Goott qa, eurplas—the”édd 

“ Ay,” sai tt: “the. surplus—t sum above the twelve hun- 
dred ——— produced by the rims of stock.” ] 

“Well then,” continued Miss St. Egremont, “ suppose that out of th 
loose money I have at home—(and I have rather mere by me than I ha¢ 


: 
j 
; 
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“present Occasion Tor)—supposs 1 were to make it up an even fifty, you 
cbeuleabehpres now- WP * in 

“Miss St. gréemont,” gravely said Mr. Harry Scott {at the same time 
pushing bimseif a little buck in his-chair),“ Miss St. Hgreuont, as 1 told 
‘you the other morning, candidly and honestly, you are the only person 

iving for whom 1 would undertake such a trust as the present; and you 
now compel mo to add, ey ‘and candidly, that 1 ‘must decline to 
‘ncrease iny respousibility—that is to say, to undertake to employ, fo so 
wwe — we to you, a larger sum than I have already con- 
sented to— 

“1am wrong, sir,” said Miss St. Egremont, interrupting him, “very 
wrong to wish to trouble you farther about my matters. Tsbight to be 
obliged to you, as indeed ‘1 sincerely am, for what you have so kindly 
undertaken to do for me. {[ will not press the point any further.” 

_ “Besides,” said Scott,—‘but, ha! ha! ha!—as I said before, you ledies 
‘undarstand so fittie of ‘busin 3, any alteration in the arrange- 
ment now would require a fresh dead to be drawn—another : and 
‘for-such a trifl2, why—Humph !—pardon the observation I am about to 
make, but I always speak candidly and honestly. Now I must say that 
‘J do ‘think you are unwise—parden the word—but honestly and can- 
didly speaking, I must say uawise to keep any thing like a large sum of 
mongy m your possession ; for so num2rous, so frequent are tue robberies 
committed in this great capital, taat——not that I see the remotest chance 
of my employing it for you—but—”’ 

“ Oh, thank the Fates!’ said Miss St. Egremont, laughing ; “I am not 
-encumbered wita much mere than Ihave immediate occasion for ; besides 
this cheque, not more than between fifty and sixty pounds.” 

“On—ith!”’ said the juni — musingly : “why then, in that 
case, it would scarcely be w while to——Why !—my dear Miss St. 

“Pgremont! whatare you about ?”’ exclaimed he, with apparent astonish- 
ment. * 

‘Miss St. Egremont‘had carefully folded the bond, and was about to put 
it into her pocket-book. . 

“Why, bless my soul!” continued he; “as I have already observed, 

‘“in-matters of business yuu ladies really are the—hea! ha! ha!—why the 
bond isn’t signed, and—pardon my laughing—ha! ha! ha! and without 
ee properly witnessed, that candidly and honestly, that 
. wouldn't bs worth to you the paper it is written upon. Well! I 
don’t woader that ladies are so frequently imposed upon in matters of 


“business. 
~ * Dearm2!” said Miss St. Egremont ; “ how very kind of you to re- 
mind me of the omissjon. Now had I been in the hands of any one but a 
‘man of honor, what might not have been the cons2qaence to. me!” 
* Ah!’ said Scott, shaking his head at her and smiling—which “Ah!” 
thus illustrated meant,“ Sce what an escape you have had!” 
At the same time'he rose and rang the bell (for this interview took 
j owe aa private room,) which summons was responded to by one of 
“the cle Ks. 
* Here, Mr. Stumps; beso good as to witness my signature to this 
hess ae Scott. oy i nt ' , 
r. Stumps wrote egory Stumps" in r place upon the 
paper ; jal eapenhed to his signature a flourish, Sriach, ‘4 it did hot add 
much to the security of the document, contributed greatly to its orna- 
ment. This donz, Mr. Gregory Stumps quitted the roo:n. 
«There! now, madam, it is sometinng iike,” said Scott, as he handed 
the paper to cece 
« Harry Scott—Gregory Stumps'----ay,” said Miss St. Egremont,read- 
‘ing the signatures. “ But pray, Mr. Scott, ought not Mr. Whobbie also 
“to sign this paper?” 
“ Who bie !----Mr. Whobble ?----Oh, dear, no. Matters of this kind are 
not at all in his department. But [ cannot help repeating it—ha! ha! 
ha !—in matters ot business, ladies are so very—pardun the observation 


—s0 sparingly----No, no ; in our house, my dear Miss St. Egremont, each’ 


has his department to attend to----ene partner never presumes to intor- 

fere with tne department of the other. Without such an arrangement 

there would be no order, no regularity----and candidly and honestly, with- 
sout the strictest regularity there would be no----in short---”’ 

And he abruptly turned the subject of conversation, by inquiring, 

“ By, the by, have you answered that widow lady’s advertisem-pt ?” 
“I wrote to her imm diately after{ left you the other afiernoon ; and 
‘this parsing ® t brought me her answer,’ said the lady. 

. »&# Well,” said Scott, inguiringly. ; . 

“ The torms are moderate,” replied she ; “ but----there is a but in the 
“@ase. However, 1 will take no stps in the affair without your advice---- 
fhatis to. say if you ie take the trouble to advise me----for I should wish 

h 





‘eit tinge to be by you.” 
OM. Sco placed aid apn his heart, smiled, and bowed. : 

“ Honestly and candidly,” said he,“ I am flattered beyond expression 
‘by your good opinion of me.” 


"At the same time he received from the lady a letter, which, at her re- 
Teguest, he read. 
a | was as follows: “Starveleigh Cottage, 


“ near Pesterton,— shire. 
“ Madam, 3 ; 
“ The fatal and unerring shaft of Death having, nine years azo, bereft 
of a-- ah! never tuo dearly beloved husband, the ouly joy and com- 
fort of my, alas! now solitary life ; my object in advertising 13 solely for 
“tae sake of the companionship of one who, being similarly circumstanced 
_to myself, ean sympatuize with my uaceasing grief: for, alas! alas! as 
1 predicted in an elegy which 1 composed upon that but too melancholy 
event----- : 
* My tears flow on, my tears will ever flow, 
For, ou! alas! no, ue’er can end my woe !’ 
then, bzing my only object, and my own income being all-sufficient 
eee lleorod Saath sae toes for board and lodging are only forty 
pounds a-year---extras, such as wine, washing, not included. 
"To-morrow (spirits p2rmittins), [shall address myself to your referze ; 
-and doubting not te reply will o satisfactory. 


am, iy 
« Your obedient and heart-stricken servan: 


* Nionk WORFIELD. 


in short, candidly 








“P.S. Allow me torepeat, that the society of a s hizi as 
panion being my object: F unt you hive a ficling heart: aid that fon Wr 


Being pour OW plate eed Hides! With Fou, 
eye “ tho Mrs. Si! x 


re, 


** No. 72, Surrey-street, in the Strand, 


* London.” 

“Quite a model-widow, I declare,” said Scott. “ Nine yéars’—* un- 
ceasing grief,’ A pleasant time she must have had of itt? fe og 

“ And that is the ‘but’ 1 have alluded to,” said Hanocia 5 shoe, ith 
alaugh, “ though as poor Slymore weuld have said, where uch 

£ - 
easant time J shall 

“ That is notlikely,” said Scott, “ and the terms are really ¢2——But 
Be WV ee ye eg ath that th mnt be 

* Alas! nearly omitted to say, that the arrangement 
made for three months Paige. and the frst quarter be. paid in advance.” 

“Um! Well,” said Scott, “ thatis a trifle hardly worth co ion; 
and, as I was about to say, the terms are really so moderate, that L-thi 
the thing is worth an experiment. Only forty pounds; so:you,see my 
dear mndam, that, of your income, such as, honestly and idly; I am 
big portions now will be, you will be enabled to lay by noi - 

nm. 

“ You advise me to go, then,do you, Mr. Seott?”’ 

« Decidedy—decidedly, i ~4 

“ But the lady has yet to write to you, and should she. not be satisfied 

“No fear of that, my dear Miss St. Egremont, for I shall write ofyou— 

a i a eye asyoudeserve.” pet 3 ie 

These last three words 3 accompamed with @ yand 
the placing of his hand upon his candid and honest heart. 

“ Well, then,”’ said Honoria, after a little reflection, “I will , and having 
once made up my mind to it, why, the sooner, I go the yey ow 
thing to do in town’’ (adding, with a sigh, that seemed to ict 
map have no — none ae A poyeene 

“ Quite r opinion—quite,” sai ; “the sooner 
_ After senay atetiinaen from the gentleman that she would always fied 
in him a firm friend, who would upon all occasions be but to do 
any thing and every thing, even to the laying down of his lile to serve 
her, Miss St Egremont took her leave. ‘ ¥ 


s Well, said Mrs. Fleecer, “what's done is done, so I’|Leay:no:;more 
about it. 

“+o you have been saying for the last hour,’ said Honoria; “ yet etill 
you Fe on din, din, dinning—” ’ : 

“ As to your going into ae country,” “—~ the atiay* why thertnno 
great harin in your tryin experiment; but, take my word fur it,,. you 
will sooa enough be dred ofthat. Ay to the principal affair, { wonlda’t 
have trusted fiuty Whobbles and Scotts, not 1. You have got a bend,to 
be sure ; but then—”’ 

“Why, bless my soul!’’ exclaimed Miss St. Egremont; “how case 


pe flow of tears, a buté is indispensable. Now, if 1 am to. 
— y regaled with Mrs. Niobe Woelield’s sorrows, a ple 
rave of it!” 


less! 1 declare | forgot to bring it away with me.”’ Bh 
“ What!” cried, ur, rather, screamed, the croaking-lady; “aot-bring, it 
away with you! Here’s a pretty piece of work! dlr. Scott uns 


only just to put it into the fire (and mark my words he witl,) and then 
what is to become of you! Not even that to show tor your money. Here 
—order a coach—go into the city immediately—I'll not rest till—” 

“Pray do be quiet, Fieecer; I’m not in the least uneasy about it. He'll 
take care of it for me, and (’1)_ go to morrow.” ' 

“Take care of it, indeed! Yes, he'll take care of it with a yengeange ! 
You'll mt see thataguin. ButI cautioned you trom the very begin- 
ning ; and if—” 

‘Tue conversation was interrupted by Betty who, entering the room, 
sa 

“ Please, miss, here’s a gentleman as wants to see you particular.” 

“Is it that Mr. Quiddy ?” inquired the lady thus addressed. 

“No, miss; if you please it’s a strange gentleman.” 

“Oh, very well, then; beg him to walk up.” 

The gentleman who walked up was Mr. Gregory Stumps. » He gave 
Miss St. Egremont a sealed packet which Mr. Scott (he said) bad/desired 
him to'deliver into her own hands. And Mr. Gregory Stumps; having 
wes neo 2 nae his om made oe bow and dep \. 

‘opening the packet, it was found to contain the bond, together 
will ailoteer. Miss St. Egrement cast a triumphant look at her,compen- 
ion, who merely said— 

“Well; it is nore than I expected.” 

The letter ran thus : 

* Birechin: 
“ Five.o’C, 
“My dear Madam, ; 

“T have the greatest pleasure in forwarding to you the bomd:which 
(pardon for me saying,) you most incautiously omitted to take with you. 
Vray, pray, do permit me to entreat you to be more carefulimere cau 
tious, nore CIRCUMSPECT in matters Of business. Had this oeéurred: to 
you with certain parties I could name, the consequences to might 
have been fatal; for, honestly and candidly, you would have-b2en\with- 
out the legul means of ever reclaiming your deposit. Fortunate for you 
is it that the accident happened with 

“ Your devoted servant and sincere friend, . - 
“Harry Scorr. 
“To Miss St. Egremont.” 

“The very soul of honor!” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont,” as she 
placed the important paper in her writing-desk. 

As the clock strack six, the —— But what passed as the clock struck 
six we deem to be worthy of a chapter all to itself. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
_As the clock struck six, the master of Long's thus said to his head- 
Waller: 
“Mr. Harry Scott’s party all come?” 
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a besides himself, sir.” 
“Is the punch for his. turtle iced toa nicety? You 
ig uncommonly particular about that.” 


“Yea, sir, it is.’” 

“And t impagne, Carter ?” 

it ix bottles in ice for him, sir.” 

ig! ira and two Hock on table?” 


Y : right, sir.” 3 
Very. well. And remember---one Port and one Burgundy with his 
fle found great fault with his Clarct last time, sir.” 
“Vent know. He is to try Mull and Mixem’s wine, the ei 
ebliling claret, green corks; the same that Sir Archibald McSwizzle and 
t Fitzfuddleton always drink. Make no mistake about it.” 
_A_waiter came leaping down stairs, taking three at a time. 
“ Here—messenger—quick! Go to Mr. Scott’s room—he wants you 
to a note br for him immediately.” 
es 8 five shillings for me,” said the messenger, as he bounded up 
ora: iy Soon tae, vay id, and ‘eesled a note. -F ‘ 
“Mr, i ‘ott assed, and sealed a note. For a momen 
he « wed Bis irionds to give his instructions to the messenger, who was 
ig outside the door. 


teen 


” # Now, Dick,” said he, “take this note to my house. Be as quick as 
@ can, and be sure you me ananswer. Have you got asafe 
ket? There, that'll do. Bevery careful of it, for it’s of great import- 


"Presently was heard Mr. Scott's bell, the signal that he was ready for 


“Now Carter,” cried the master, “Mr. Scott’s dinner. Look " 
—be nimble. Remember, Mr. Scott is very particular about attcnd- 


. 
We will now take the } to peep into the note which Mr. Harry 
Scott has just despatched “home to his house’’—previously observing 
that any acquaintance of his who had heard his directions to the messen- 
_ | then seen that functionary, on quitting the door of Long’s hotel, 
torn to the right instead of the left \ ne way usually taken to Berchin- 
), would have thought the man a blunderer: but there was no mistake 


inthe case. ‘The note was addressed to— 
“Mrs. Scott, 
“Camelia Cottage, Bayswater.” 
And its contents were— 


“ Dear darling little duck of a Pipsey-popsey,” 

“T enclose arting WS new fifties, fresh. Pane "he Bank. Arn’t they 
‘ y things? Have nine fellows dining with me at Long’s; and as no 
docks shall sit late, and havea hard evening's work, should like a 
quict day to-morrow—so have a nice little dinner ready atsix. Am going 
40 try some famous Claret—if approved of by our Committee of Tast :, 
will order two or three dozen to be sent in the morning. Called at Run- 
cudell’s on my way from the city—necklace wont be finished tilt ‘Thursday. 
Wish | had taken Popsey’s advice, and net gone to the club last night— 
lost forty-four at three-card loo. However, can’t expect always to win ; 

atid have a presentiment that I shall band Madam Fortune to-mght. 

“ Adicu, darling duck, 


“H.S.” 
“ Let me know that you receive this safely.” 


Now, who will deny that “of city junior-partners, Harry Scott was the 
very Phenix!’ And whoso shall inquire why we consider the seemingly 
' ny, of matter contained in this chapter as deserving ofits owa 
separa rticular niche, to him we repry, that in this short chapter 
spe e work of ten long ones. But he must ss the fucult 
inferences, and of dealing largely with - siarctaat or we shall 
‘be obliged to give him the ten long chapters atter all. 





** We are reminded ‘of the following conversation which owe 


nearly word for wo-d, between the proprietor of a celebrated Westen 
ancl and his manuging man: 





“ Did Colonel ine here yesterday?” (The colonel seldom left 
the house with less than six bottles.) 

si aceessh in hi L state?” 

“I su e went away in his usual stat 

“Oh ey no, sir = quite sober: he did not drink any thing, for he was 


tow le lis consin in the Albany. He liad only just a pint of 
t ‘at dinner, a bottle of Port with his cheese, and nothing in the 
world but one bottle of Claret afterwards.” 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
as the clock struck six— 
Tet not what isto follow be considered as a forced attempt at a 





cidence_extradrdinary!” For reflect that, in. this our vast com- 
quad of brick and pose sagt stone and plaster display without ex- 
ception, s of the most perfect architectural beauty, and which ya-t 


‘t pund wo call Lonpox—the French call it /oadres, an impertinence 
-for which they deserve a severe reprimand, as, surdly, we best must know 
‘7s the proper name of our own unrivalled capital—reflect that thera 

is hardly a minute of the four-and-twenty hours of each day of the year, at 
which identical minute circumstances, remarkable either for their curious 
resemblance or their striking contrast, do not occur. 
An infant Roscius makes its first appearance on the World's stage at 
the precise moment when, on the spgeute side of the way, a veteran, 
who Vor seventy-six years has acted in that great and complicated drama 
called “ Lifz,’ is taking his final leave of the audi»nce—his death-watch 
accompanied by the tivkling of a young lady’s pianoforte, which is faintly 


heard from a room in the adjoining house! ; ‘ 
The wailings of atamily suddenly plunged into irretrievable ruin are 
iti the rattle of the carringes which throng to oe ag their 
‘next-door neighbors upon their unexpected accession to a fortune! 
* Pspsey-Popssy: viee Mary Ann; for which endearing substitution (er, 
semetuig ahgeenten)pentiy) Mr. Scott had Royal authority. 





_After a hasty courtship, a hw couple are joined in. wedlock, for go 
long as they both shall es w hist, within colnd of tho marnage-bells, 
an elopement is deliberately contriving ! 

The hends of the clock indicate the same second of time when Captajn 
St. Orville and Lady Grace, who ure “formed for each othcr,” are vowing 
eternal constancy and aff»ction: when Mr. Jchnson and Miss Jones, who, 
for a similar reason, are similarly occupi-d ; and when Sir Fred rick Ro- 
verly and his lady (who also were “tormed for cach other”) are, on ac- 
count of incompatibility of temper and mutal dislike, within a twelve- 
month of their happy union delicntedly singing articles of separation—the 
only act in which they ever had cordially agreed! 

ill Dixon has just given the finishing touch to his love-suit to Sally 
Green, by declaring that he never could consider a man “as sich” whe 
would dare to raise his hand against a woman. At the same instant Bob 
Waters, who, beiore marriage, had used to declare himself “ entirely of 
that ’ere opinion, and no mistake,” is beating his wife ! 

But we are secocen rising in the sole mnity and gravity of onr il- 
lustrations ; so break we off, lest these reflections incline us overmuch to 
melancholy—or to mirth. 

Well, then ; as the clock struck six, the very time at which preparations 
were a-foot for serving Mr. Harry Scott’s dimner in Bond street—mark 
that, ye hunters after strange coincidences !—Mrs. Fleecer, in Surry- 
street, exclaimed— 

** | Anew what would come of it, and I told you so!” 

But, stranger still! Mrs. Fleecer’s exclamation had nothing to do 
the proceeding in question : it was excited by the contents of a brown-pa- 
per parcel which had just been delivered to her, and which she di 
on the table. ‘The parce! contained a note also, which was addressed to 
herself, and enclosed another. ‘ 

it will be observed that, in addressing the two ladies, the writer employ- 
ed the two difforent forms of epistolary communication ; for what 1 2 
we know nct, other than to show his tacility in both. 

Mrs, Fleecer eagerly read the note addressed to herself. Thus did it rih: 

.“ Mr. Quiddy requst the honor of Mrs. Fleecer to accept a few yards 
gingham, for a gown of the newest patron as a token of disinterested 
friendship which 1s not yct to be procured retail at the shops. Also entréat 
you will interesead with Miss 3S. for my accidentle omssion the other 
evening, fur which he deeply regrets as soon as you can find a tavorable 
opportunity for the same. Beg she will deliver enclose to her also!” 

“There, Norey,” said she (handing to her the enclosed note which was 
addressed to her,) “ there; 1 knew he would do the handsome thing—and 
vastly like a gentleman has he done it !”’ 

“ Whataccidental omission does the man mean?” inquired Honoria, 
with a laugh. 

“How provoking you are!” replied the other. “ You seem determintd 
to look upon every thing he says und do’s in an unfavorable figiit. Whos 
emission can he mean but tue accident to your dress. Sweet patt-rn, ginig- 
ham, indsed !” (adding, as she examined the texture of hor presont)— 
“ sweet patt-rn, but, but not over-fine. However, { had no ngit to ex- 
pect even tuis; andas the saying is, one must not look a gi't hors-—" 


“Well; let us see what your galiant has to say to me,” said Honoria. 
And she read as follows : 


* Dear Miss 8. 

* Lrequest you will condesend to accept 9 yds. 3-4 of best blk. bomb’a 
as mend honorable as they say for my misfortune, which regret 2u tunes 
the more as it quite sprit: my evening in the pleasure of your defigatful 
company betore it was 1-2 over. Also take the liberty to otfr 10uU apo.o- 
gys tor we 3am>2, which shal feel truly happy it you wiil venture to alew 
me to hope you will pice to eredit of ace t. of 

“ Your h’ble ser't to command, 
“« And respecl admirer, 
; “ Pus. Quippy, 

“P. S. May he hope for the happiness to pay her another visit when 
quite convenient to you. Your answer will obiige.” 

“ Now, my dear,” said Fleecer, “ prejudice apart, what can a gentleman 
domore! And observe his delicacy—he calis his present only a mend, 
when, in fact, he has sent you cnough to make a bran-new dress.’ Addi 
in a sort of mutter, “ Notaing to spare, though, certainly—By the by—” 

‘Tris “by the by” was occasioned by a sudden thought. She nastily 
rose from her seat, and entirely untolded the present she had received; she 
drew the material, portion by portion, trom one end to the other, along the 
whole length o: her oatstretcned arm, from the finger-tips to tae shoulder. 
Having periormed this evolution she looked musingly at the cloth, then 
upwards to tne ceiling, and again at the eloth ; said” ; 

“ At !—weli—no great matter—by a little die and contriving L think 
I shall be able to manage it.” 

Now what all this meant we are utterly ata loss to comprehend, and 
should be gratetul to any lady who would take the trouble to en.ighten us. 

From the nature of his deulings the ware-rooms of Quiddy coutained 
we have already seen) commodities of almost every kind, and of winch he 
became ed at a cost not tixely to be rumous—to himself. 

“ Wilson,” said he, to one of his people, “ dare say you wiil find amopg 
the cut rempants of ginghams, didlo black bomba—” 

Butas tais happened yesterday, and, woreover, as it can have nothing to 
do with the case in question, we willsay nomore aboutit. So, tor fzariot 
lapsing into a digression—and (as it must now be universally known) di- 
gressious We uniiormily repudiate—return we to Miss St. Eeremon 
while Mrs. Fleecer was occupied in the manner we have Seotrt “aed 
opened her writin; -desk and piaced betore herself a shect of giit-edgzed note- 
paper. Whilst employed in writing she ejaculat-d at intervals—* Exceed- 
ing impertinence ! '—“ What a mind!—* Shoppish note,too!” “+ Credit 
of account!’”’ “Ha! ha! ha! reatiy tuo laughable to be angry at;"— 
when, having finished her note, she read it aloud :— 

“Miss St. gremout has the honor to acknowledge the reeeipt of Mr. 


Quiddy’s nots, together with its accompaniment. ‘I'he jutter, veing su- 
‘pertiuous, she returns to himwith thanks fur his polit: intontion. At the 


same ume sh requests Mr. Q. will dismiss any teecling of uneasiness ho 


é‘ 7 Pang entertain Comc2rning the very trifling circumstance to which he 


t “8. 
“ Miss St. Evbeing very busily engaged in preparations for leaving town, 














he is under the necessity of declining altogether the proposed honor of 
. Mr. Q.’s visit.” 
“ You are joking!” exclaimed Mrs, Fleocer, staring with astonishment; 
‘a genie tecass so ead Mien taut! What! and return the bombasin to ! 
eli—I declare!” 

“ J jntend to do both,” replied Honoria; “though if I chose to accept a 

resent from one who is all but a s er, I might plead a sort of pretext 
tor so doing. But for you—though, of course, I have no control over you 

" =I think it would be worth your while to consider whether—” 

“Miss St. Egremont,” said Mrs. Fleecer, in as sneering a tone as she 

could venture to assume, “[f flatter myself I have as much delicac » as 
“much true pride, as any woman ought to have; I want nobody’s advice 
‘how to act; I know what is right and proper to be done as well as you do ; 
"80; a8 to that gingham, | am rinses to—” 
~~ 46 Ay,” said Hon approvi ‘ 

4 =a ret be rand oo yen Think I would be so unfeeling as to in- 
~ sult a gentleman who has been so civil? No, not for all the wealth of Je- 
. ” 

ree bt of the sincerity of her declaration she folded it up and car- 

nied it out of the room, muttering a3 she weni, 

«The proud creature !” . ; 

She was absent just long enough to allow time for Honoria to wrap up 
Mr. Quiddy’s present in a sheet of Mr. Quiddy’s own brown paper, and 
to tie the parcel with a piece of Mr. Quiddy’s own nice pack-thread. 

‘ When she returned ehe found the “proud creature” in the act of writing 
that ant gentieman’s name and address ty the package. . 
4 Now, seriously, you don’t mean to be such a fool, Norey,” said Flee- 
cer, whe had recovered her good humor. d : 
“Each is mistress of her own actions,’ replied Honoria, “I am resol- 
- yed to cut the disagreeable man’s acquaintance ; and unless his miid be 
gs impenetrable as a stone wall, I have adopted a very intelligible mode 
. . Ww Rdg ; 
odes satigt end to all,” said Fleecer, with asign. “Ah!—I did 
* hope—but no matter. Sucha chance thrownaway! Well; some people 
never see their ownadvantage. Had only tosay t e word, and you might 
~ have been the rich Mrs. be I ma it, for I saw it.” Honoria’s only re- 
3 was a laugh. 
: ply Seed ie on way fora porter, oa Te this at once,” said she, 
j el and rising to ring the bell. 
soking OPS while to ser a parter,” said Mrs. Fleecer; “ Betty has 
nothing to do, so she can go with os. 

«“ But’tis pouring of rain,” said Honoria, : ; 

“Well dear, she can take the umbrella,” replied the considerate lodg- 
ing-letter. “ Besides, it will be a nice little waik for her. Poor thing! 
pe. doesn’t often get out, and one must be a little indulgent to poor ser- 


j 
ry 


. . 
nT declare she shall not be sent out on such a night as this,” said Ho- 
noria, unfeelingly resolved to poprive the girl of a little recreation. “ 'To- 
i ill be time enough.” 
moe That will be best,” said the tier, “for I must send a note of thanks at 
dhe same time; (and, putting her hand to her forehead, added,) but I can’t 
collect my ideas for writing to-night.”’ ; 
The last speaker had two motives for approving of this delay ; one was; 
© ghat itwould afford Miss St. Egremont opportunity for “thinking over 

the matter, and probably altering her present determination ; the other-—— 
but this is not the proper place tor explaining it. _ i 

There was a pause in Re when Miss St. Egremont, who 

i ht, abruptly said— 
Tiree, Fisscer; 1 Mall not encumber myself with many things.— 
My pianoforte and the greater part of my books, for instance, | shall leave 
jn your care.” 0 gy 
‘ \ stand you dear,’ said the other. 

“ Why " per Honoris! «I shall take with me no more than what I may 
have immediate occasion for. If, after giving the pl:ice and the person a 
fair trial, 1 should resolve to remain, why— +s 

# Oh,” said Ficecer, then you really mean to go. 

= ay my dear? Why, as yet you don’t know whether that Mrs. 
Whar’s-her-name—Mrs. W oefield—will consent to receive you,” said Mrs. 
” No doubt of that,” said Honoria ; “ Mr. Scott's answer to her inquiries 
will be such as will make her but too happy to have me with her.” 

rey Ah, well; you will have your own wa. in all things, Norey; but I 
don’t think it will do. .Now mark my words! 

“ Well, then,” said ria, “1 can come back again. I shall be bound 

but for three months at the utmost, and need not stay even for that time if I 
ye 
Oe int Withs do you think of going, dear?’’ inquired Fleecer, with a 


ene very day after I reccive the lady’s letter,” said Miss St. Egremont, 
* which will most likely be the day alter to-morrow. ‘The preparations 
for my journey may soon be made. 1 é 
“Well, my dear child,” said Fleecer, bursting into tears, “ if vou 
shouldn't like it—and I hope you won’t—you'll know where to find a 
re am My house, like my heart, except my drawing-rooms, as I said be- 
fi erat I can’t atford to let you have them for nothng—my house, like 
or heart, will always be open to you. Ah! Norey; if you only wouldn't 
seal back that bombasin, and let me manage matters— 
- # You are a good soul, Fieecer,” said Honoria, kindly taking her hand, 
«but don’: talk nonsense. But it is getting late, so let me make you one 
lass of nice warm negus, and then to bed. 
“ Well, I don’t care if you do,” was the not unexpected reply. 
The ladies each took one glass; and when they rose to separate for 
the night, tue elder lady’s chamber-candie took light without otiering the 
shi eeet resistance, and she herself found the way toher bedroom witnont 
mening the most distant approach to the kitchen-stairs. 
The greater portion of tms night was passed by Mrs. F leecer awake. 
She could not sieep for thinking, “ What a fool that g.rlis!” The attair 
with Harry Scott, although she did not like that, became one of small 
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impo in compariso 9 with tip crowing “away her chance in the great 
Quidieas loeiery. Were it not for the girl's fookish delicacy she might 
be Lady-mayoress one of these rT Marrying for love was all. 
well, if love happened to come hand in hand with money ; but Norey was 
two-and-thirty, and aught to be aboye all that sort of nonsense. for 
Mr. Quiddy, she clearly saw through him, There was no love on his 
side except for the ten thon pounds which she herself had’ hinted 
and insinuated Honoria into the possession of: his motives were i- 
festly interested ; and she should therefore feel not the slightest compunc- 
tion In trapping him (such was the wora that passed cuca her mind) 
into a marriage with her. This she doubted not she could accomplish 
without either much hurt to her fair friend’s feelings or exposing her char- 
acter to reproach. After all, he would have no great cause of complaint, 
for he would have a charming wife worth double the money. 

But Mr. Quiddy’s peace offering in the. shape of “9 yds. 3-4 best bik. 
bembn.!” ‘To retiirn that to him would be a fatal act; for, had the man 
but the spirit of a mouse, he never could brook so marked an affront, 

“What a fool that girl is!” for the twentieth time thought she. 

And thereupon she made up her mind to the course which had. previouly 
occurred to her, as the most proper to be adopted in that me prs 

Now, however extensive may be the circle of your friends and aequain- 
tances, you cannot go on thiuking and thinking what a fool—or any 
thing worse, if you please—such a one is, but sleep will overtake you 
at last, even thewgb you select from amongst them your very best as a 
specimen. So did it happen to Mrs. Fleecer. 

Notwithstanding her perturbed night, she rose early the next morning. 
In pursuance of the resolution she had formed, it was requisite that she 
should write a note to the great +‘ Whrat-do-they-call-him ?” This, con- 
sidering its object, required to be constructed with great ingenuity, and 
consequently (though brief as it was) was the work of much time and 
consideration, At length, notwithstanding its difficulty, it was aceom- 
plished—as most things may be if you will earnestly set about them. 

The ladies had finished breakfast which was served in Mrs. Fleecer’s 
own little back-room. 

“Once more,” reiterated Mrs. Fleecer, “let me entreat you not to do it.” 

“You'll worry me to death,” said Honoria. “I have niade up my mind 
and here is to put an end to all further question about it.”’ 

She rose and rang for the servant, whom she desired instantly to fetch 
aporter, Presently the arrival of that fatal messenger was announced. 

“ Desire him to Siem that parcel as addressed,” said Honoria to Betty. 

“And I have a note to send with it,” cried Mrs. Fleecer; who, starting 
up, seized the parcel, and hastened out of the room. 

“ Go with this note,” whispered she to the man ; “and be sure youdon’t 
wait for an. answer.” 

On her way back to her own room she went into the parlor, threw the 
parcel into the drawer of the sideboard, and locking it, put the key inte 
her pocket. ‘This was the work of a moment. 

“Ah, Norey!” said she, with a sigh, “now the thing is done it is of no 
use talking about it. But I must say (’m sorry for it.’ 

“No doubt,” replied Honoria, laughing; “for there is an end to your 
hopes of seeing me Lady-mayoress.” 

Now let us see Mrs, Fleecer’s note to Mr. Quiddy. 

‘Mr. Quiddy’s most polite and very beautiful attention to No: 72 Sur- 
rey-street, was safely received last night, and gave great pleasure, and is 
accepted with many thanks. » 

“ Mr. Q, will always be a most welcome visiter at all times, and hope 
and will be most happy to see him in a few days.” 

Now this note was so artfully framed, that while to the receiver it could 
hardly fail to be satisfactory, as appearing to express the sentiments. o 


both ladies, Mrs. Fleecer might, at any time, exonerate Honoria (if need 
should be) from an 


participation in it. Had not the former forgotten 
to return Miss St. Egremont’s share of the “ very beautiful ‘attention 
to No. 72,”—and if ever questioned upon the subject, “ How shecame 
to forget it,” would, of course, be “ the most unaccountable thing !” 
—the house would then have represented its mistress only, and Qui y 
could not have been deceived by the equivoque. As it was—— é 
But in what sense he did understand it is not to be related im the pree 
ent chapter. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


A case occurred which in the “ Annals,’ “Memoirs,” or “ Lives and 
Times” of messengers, porters, errand-boys and the like, stands perhaps 
without a parallel. ‘I'he porter who was charged with the note in ques- 
tion happened to meet an acquaintance of his own profession who was 
on his way with a letter marked, “ For immediate detivery.” Upon ex- 
changing a few words, it appeared (singular panes that they both 
were thirsty; and,although bearers of burthens, as neither of them protessed 
to be an absolute camel for the patient endurance of thirst, thatsensation, 
though felt in a very moderate degree, operated upon them as an uncon- 
trollable necessity for drinking. Barclay and Perkins—the produce of 
whose true English Spa in Southwark, is a beverage more salutary than 
even the very nastiest of the waters thatall Germany can produce, what 
ever cant, quackery aud affectation may say to the ins | he oval 
and Perkins were at hand for their relief. To a snug cornerof a quiet tap 
room the friends betook themselves, and 


There did they beguile 
Full many an idle hour with converse sweet, 
Draining that time the not intemperate cup ; 
Til Sol, with ray askaunt and feebler grown, 
Warn'd of their unaccomplished task the twain, 
Straightways they rose, and each his path pursued 
Divergent. 


How grave soever the consequences which may have resulted from a 
few hours’ delay in the delivery of the letter marked “ " as 
they clearly were not matter for the consideration of the bearer, so need 
they notconcern us. To be sure, a heart might bave been breaking with 
anxiety for the receipt of it; or in that interval a step might have been 
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taken, irrecoverable and fatal, which its purpose was to t.* What 
then? He knew not that, so what was his offence? He had merely stop- 
ped to have a little gossip with a friend; and for that a rebuke was pu- 
Rishment sufficient, and his promise to be “ more careful in future” all the 
that could reasonably be required of him. 
But, Mr. Alderman Cantwell ; and you, Mr. Deputy Twaddle ; and you, 
O Sir Jacob Jolterhead Donkey! you, ye tender-hearted sympathisers 
with the “ poor, misguided” murderer (unhappy “ victim !’’) whose “er- 
ror” was buta | of barbarity and blood—no more: who send your la- 
dies “elegantly attired” to witness his trial, and your lady-mayoress to 
grace with her nce his last day’s devotions (!) in the prison c 1; 
who water with your pitying tears his unmerited gibbet; plant on his 
geutle breast the “ beautiful white camelia,” and in his 
whisper in his ear your pious hopes that he is “comfortable,” “ happy”-— 
Out upon you, ze Drivellers! who by your maudlin and ostentatious 
sympathy with the criminal are the unconscious ee ree of crime !— 
‘Make such a case as this your own :—imagine the letter — contain- 
ed an invitation (alas too an te a turtle feast and then, ye Donkeys, ye 
T and ye Cantwells, éhen for your tender sympathien! then sit ye 
down and ae the punishment to the offence! ‘he lash? the pri- 
-8on? the ? Pshaw! too trifling all !t 
the delay till late in the afternoon in the delivery to Mr. Quid- 
dy (or, rather, at Mr. Quiddy’s hous) of the note which he ought to have 
received several hours earlier was to him the occasion of a severe disap- 
tment, to ourselves it is far from being a subject of regret; since it af- 
ords us, for the last time, an opportunity of observing how (in that inter- 
vai) our hero was employed in his money-manufactory. It enables us, 
also, to exhibit him in two different points of view. | i 


“Well?” with a look of intense anxiety, said Mrs. Fairfield to her hus- 
band as he entered the parlor. 


His only answer was a deep-drawn sigh and a mournful shake of the 


“ What!” continued she, “ will he grant no delay !”’ 

“None, Mary; nota day. Thesilks and velvets he has got of mine are 
worth more, much more, than the six hundred pounds he lent me upon 
them ; to sa — of the lease of our house, and the bill-of-sale of the 
furniture, which he holds as additional security.” 

. But—Robert—did you tell him that within a month you will be able 


“1 did; and showed him proof—proof that I could; but all to no_pur- 

7 Saturday is the day, and if 1 fail to meet his demand all will be 
t. . 

“ He cannot have the heart to think of such a thing,” said Mrs. Fairfield. 

“Heart!” exclaimed he; “stone! iron! I believe he had rather 1 
should fail in my payment at the very hour, than otherwise: he will get 
the more by it. That, indeed, is the way in which he has made his im- 
mense fortune. And what think you, Mary ?” continued he with indig- 
nation: “though I am as good aman as himself—better in some respects, 
I hope, though not so rich by a good deal—he did not even offer me u seat. 
No—there he sat, stretched out in his easy chair, reading a newspaper 
from which he scarcely took his eyes, and keptme standing all the while.” 

Mrs. Fairfield burst into tears. 

“ But did you offer him the fifty pounds you took with you asa set-off 
for the present ?”’ inquired she. 

“TI did; but, said he, ‘ You musn’t talk to me about a set-off, mister ; I 
must have the whole of my money on the very day; 1 have a large pay- 
ment to make and can’t do without it, for J can’t satisfy people with a 
set-off, whatever you may think to do, mister.’ Then, afer appearing to 
think a little, he said, ‘ Howsomever, | am a-willing to assist you ;—so, 
perhaps, for that fifty, as a bonus—though I can’t say positive till L look 
to my banker’s book—I might perhaps be able to ailow you a month, 
though it would put me to uncommon inconvenience.’ ” : 

*I hope you didn’t consent to make such a sacrifice, Robert?’ said 
Mrs. Fairfield. 

‘No, my dear,” replied he; “I fear fat the first I sacrificed more for 
the accommodation than was quite prudent.” Mik s 

“ Robert,” said she, with hesitation, “Robert—did—did you tell him 
that I am expecting almost daily to be confined !—that our poor Margaret 
is ill ?—that William is just recovering from a severe illness? and that if 
he should disturb us in the house just now the consequences might be—” 

“1 did, d—n him,” replied he. 

“ And what said he to that, Robert?” 

For a few seconds Fairfield paced up and down the room, and then ex- 

claimed— 

“» “Said! He said that that was the old story when people wanted an 

excuse for not paying their debts—always sure to be a wife and half-a- 
dozen children sick at home—that he couldn’t pay his debts with no such 
excuses—besides, that that was my affair, not his——Mary—Mary—my 
fingers tingled to give him a drubbing. But I’m glad I didn’t: it would 
oy have made matters worse.” p 

ithout uttering a word in the way either of reply or observation, Mrs. 

Fairfield quitted the room. Presently she returned in her bonnet and 
cloak, equipped for going out. 

« Why, where a yon anita, my dear Mary ?” inquired Fairfield, with 
astonishment. 

“ PU go to that hard man,”’ replied she ; “ perhaps he may grant to my 
entreaties what he denied to yours.” : 

To this suggestion he strenuously ee peer chiefly on the ground that 
he would not allow her to expose herself to insult or offence, which it was 
probable that she might receive from Mr. Quiddy, considering the nature 


f the business about which she proposed to go. His objections she over- 
ruled; a hackney-coach was sent for (for she was re ag well enough to 


* Wecan 5 itively to an instance ef this kind. It was occasioned by 
the roguery Was patunes rin a French provincial towa. Soon after the 
occurrence of this case it was discovered that he had long been in the habit of 
destroying letters upon which the postage had been to him, aad poe 
ing the money. He was, thereupon, sent to the gallies for life—no child’s play 

jishment. 
as the Secretary for the Home Department no authority to prevent such 
, such mischievous fooleries as those enumerated in the text? 
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walk), and she departed to fulfil her self-imposed and unpleasing task 
Ere shat — the room, her husband kissed her cheek, and, with a sigh 
emphatically said, 

“Ah! my love; what do they suffer who are compelled to stoop to ask 
a service of a vulgar-minded man !” 

Scarcely had the disappointed mercer carried his heavy heart out of the 
private counting-house of the arbiter of his fate, when a clerk delivered 
to the great man aletter. It was from Mr. Iscariot Hitchflat. 

This person was an attorney of the lowest grade. As an attorney, the 
business that fell to his share was of that dirty kind which the more re- 
——— members of the profession rejected. It was not the less profit- 

le upon that account. But of late years he had chiefly been employed 
as a go-between for the negociation of loans and discounts,—the medium 
or communication between spendthrifts and usurers ; and so large a por- 
tion of his time was occupied in this pursuit that he had found it neces- 
sary to take a partner to assist him in the /aw-department of his affairs, 
These worthies now figured as Messrs. Hitchflat and Smutch, in Pettifog 
Row, Swallow-street—a portion of the town which, since that period, has 

elded to the spirit of improvement. With those pecuniary transactions, 

owever, Smutch had no concern: they, with the entire profits aceruing 
therefrom—a commission, or premium, of a clear fifteen per cent. upon 
the amount which passed from hand to hand—were Hitchflat’s. 

Thus ran that respectable practitioner’s letter :-— 


“ Pettifog Row 
“Tuesday Mg. 11 o’clk. 


. 
> 


“ Dear sir, 


“ My principal, Lord Fitznoodle, having instant occasion for the 20004. 
agrees to the terms—thought them rather stiff, but assured him that mone 
is money just now—never knew it so difficult to raise. Will come wi 
his lordship at 3 to-day, so please have the bill ready for his acceptance, 
as understood, together with the amount in bank-notes—looks better than 
a check. Title-deeds, to be lodged with you as security, wnexceptionabie. 

“ Yours, dear sir, 
“IscarntoT HitcHrrat.” 


The terms of this transaction were to be greatly advantageous to the 
capitalist; and for the soundness of the security he trusted implicitly to 
the oft-tried care and circumspection of the agent. Without hesitation, 
therefore, he went to his bankers and drew the sum required, in order to 
prevent any unnecessary delay when his lordship should arrive. 

Upon his return he resumed his easy chair, and for some time sat medi- 
tating on the manner in which he ought to receive a lordship. He had 
seen many, but he never yet had spoken to one. With the lord mayor, 
infleed, he was (as he had informed Miss St. Egremont) “ intimate ;” yet 
he could not but admit the vast disparity between him who was ceremo- 
niously invested with the title on one ninth of November, and uncerimo- 
niously divested of it on the next, again to become the mere wax-chandler 
or linen-draper; aud a real nobleman, a lord in right earnest, who when 
he should relinquish the title of Lord Fitznoodle, it would be to assume 
the higher one of Earl of Noodleton. There was as great a difference 
between them as between the stuffed lion in the Leverian museum and 
one of the living lions in the Tower: with the former he could be “ inti- 
mate”’ and venture to give it a familiar pat; but he would not presume to 
take any such liberty with the other. 

He was interrupted in his reflections by Wilson, who came to inform 
him that a lady wished to speak to him. It instantly occurred to him 
that the lady must be Miss St. Egremont, who had come to thank him 
for his pretty present,and his still prettier letter. Upon this assumption 
he rose, and, drawing forward a chair for his visitor, desired Wilson to 
request Miss St. Egremont would do him the honor to walk in. 

“The lady says her name is Fairfield, sir,’ said the clerk. 

Quiddy looked sulkily, replaced the chair which he had drawn forward, 
and threw himself sprawlingly into his own. 

* O—very well—tell the woman to come in,” said he. “ And, Wilson, 
(added he, with an air of importance) “I expect two gentlemen to pay 
me @ visit at three o’clock—that’s to say, one of them isn’t a gentleman 
but a lord; so be sure you show his lordship in to me most respectful.” 

It was presently known to every person im the house that a lord was 
coming to pay master a visit! 

Quiddy took up a newspaper and pretended to read. Mrs. Fairfield 
timidly advanced a few paces into the room. She endeavored to speak, 
but, somehow, she euuliet-hee lips were parched—her courage failed 
her. Quiddy uttered nota word. At length the silence was broken, if 
so it may be said, by a sigh from Mrs. Fairfield. 

“ Well, Mrs. What’s-your-name,” said he, without taking his eyes off 
the paper; “what is it you want?” 

“ Sir—l—sir—” 

“Come, my good woman, if you have anything to say to me be quick, 
for ’'m busy ; besides, I am expecting my friend, Lord Fitznoodle, every 
minute. 
es First, sir, I—I’m rather faint, and, if you'll allow me, 'll beg—I’ll 

a O, to be sure,” said he, supposing he had guessed her meaning ; 
“there’s a bottle of water on the table; you can help yourself to some.” 

Mrs. Fairfield making no reply to this, Quiddy raised his eyes for a 
moment, and seeing that her’s was directed towards a chair, he said— 

“ O—yes—you may sit down if you choose. But I shall be glad if 
you'll make short work of what you’ve got to say, for, as I have told 
you, I’ve no time to waste.” : 

She took a seat, but still was unable to speak. He spoke for her. 

“I suppose you are come about your husband’s business? It’s a bad 
piece of work. However, that’s his affair, not mine; and that’s all I’ve 
got to say about it.” 

“ In that case, sir, we shall be ruined. But my husband has had deal- 
ings of the same kind with you before, sir; and, as he has always been 
punctual with you, we hope that—” 

“Punctual, indeed! and pray ma'am where’s the merit of that? In 
matters ef business people must be punctual; I know J must; and for 
them as an’tthere’s such a thing as law—/aw, ma’am.” 

“A little forbearance, sir,” said she, imploringly; “but a little, and 
you may rely upon it that all will be right.’ 


—_ 




















“ Now,” said he, “as I suppose you’ve no more to say than what your 
husband has said already, it’s no use taking up my time. But this is al- 
ways the way. When men can’t carry their point they send their wives 
to try what > oe can do. But that never answers with me, ma’am; I 
know too much of the world to mind that.” 

“ You are mistaken, in our case at least, sir,” said she, with somewhet 
of gm ion ; “ Mr. Fairfield strongly objected to my making you this 
visit, but— 

“ But it’s of no use, you see; sol must wish you good morning, my 


good woman. 

As he said this he threw down the newspaper, turned his chair round 
to his desk, and, with his back towards her, began to write. The “good 
woman” could not patiently brook this; she rose; and, though she eould 
not repress her tears, she commanded her feelings sufficiently to address 
him with firmness. 

“ Mr. Quiddy—I must beg you will understand that this is a mode of 
address, a manner of treatment, 1 am totally unaccustomed to. My late 
father, sir, though ultimately unfortunate, had been a merchant of emi- 
nence in this city. 1 received an educution such as became his daugh- 
ter. I am the wife of a respectable tradesman. 1I—but it ought to be 
enough you should be reminded that 1 am a woman. Good morning, 
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ir. 

At this rebuke Quiddy’s mean spirit quailed within him. He did not 
dare to look round at the speaker, but stooping his head till his nose near- 
ly touched the paper he was writing upon, he stammered out— 

“ No offence, marm—lI meant no offence, Mrs. F.; yet when people come 
to ask favors I think they needn’t be so uncommon nice. However, as I 
‘told Mr. F. I had no objection to allow him a month or so---and that’s 
more than everybody would do---upon certain conditions---certain condi- 
tions, marm---why, that’s my ultra matrum.” 

To this Mrs. Fairfield made no reply ; but with a cold “Good morning, 
sir,” she opened the door for hersel and quitted the room. — 

And yet we have seen this same Mr. Quiddy upon occasions when he 
was “quite the ladies’ man!” 

How this affair terminated (as we do not intend to pay our hero another 
visit in his ae we are not likely to know. Probably, how- 
ever, poor Fairfield was complied to comply with the “certain condi- 
tions :”” probably this compliance saved his credit for a time ; and proba- 
bly again, he ultimately went the way of all those who in their difficul- 
ties Soaperetely fly for succor to the Phineas Quiddys. 

By and by, a coroneted phaeton drove into Mark-lane. The vehicle 
was so high that its noble driver might easily have stepped from it in at 
one of the first-floor windows; but that course being unusual, he alight- 
ed and, followed by Hitchflat, made his eatry by the door. The clerks 
and warehousemen all bustled forward to obtain a view of the lord in his 

rogress to Mr. Quiddy’s private office. So also did that gentleman's 

omestic establishment of serrants—for thus it was, whenever he had oc- 
casion to mention it, he spoke of one tall, stout, coarse girl, named Judy. 
Judy, however, bestowed ber attention upon the wrong person, the attor- 
ney: and never aftercould she be persuaded but that the “tall, rosy- 
faced, swaggering one, with the big bunch of seals to his long, gold 
watch-chain, and the fine shirt-pin in his great frill, was the lord—as to 
the other, bless you! there was no fuss ut him.” To the others, the 
person of Hitchflat was known. ; 

The instant his lordship’s arrival was announced, Quiddy rose ; and 
bowing, sidling, shuffling, and smirking, begged his “noble lordship”’ 
would condescend to do him the honor to be seated---at the same time 

resenting to him his own easy-chair. The offer was accepted. Hitch- 
Fat also took a seat; but Quiddy for some time remained standing, ac- 
companying every second word he addressed to his “ noble lordship” with 
an obsequious bow. ; 3 : 

The attorney, at length, made a sign to him totake a chair, which he 
did. Quiddy looked at Hitchflat with astonishment and envy, for his 
manner towards Lord Fitznoodle was marked by a vulgar familiarity 
which was intended for ease. He was a useful tool to his lordship ; he 
knew it, and presumed accordingly. , 

Every thing requisite to the transaction on foot having been prepared, 
the interview was brief. After some preliminary conversation, Hitchflat 
said, 

“ Well then, Mr. Quiddy; I believe, my friend, Lord Fitznoodle, has 
nothing to do but accept the bill and receive the money.” 

“ That's all, Mr. Fitznoo---Mr. Hitchflat, [ mean,” stammered Quiddy, 
while handing the bill to the other for his examination. 

«“* Quite correct---perfectly correct---twenty-four hundred at six 
months,” said Hitchflat, reading the document. Then placing it before 
Lord Fitznoodle, and giving him a pen, he continued: “ There, Fitz, you 
have only to put your noble fist to that, and all’s right.” 

“ Fitz” despised his tog] too much to be angry with him, or the noble 
fist would assuredly have been placed where it would have made an im- 
pression tending but little to Iscariot’s personal comfort. 

As he was about to sign his name, Quid ys unwilling to throw away 
cven the semblance of additional security, said, as 

“ May I presume to take the liberty to request your lordship will con- 
descend to make it payable at your lordship’s bankers, if perfectly con- 
venient to your noble lordship.’ 

“Qh, certainly,” was thereply. ‘ 

‘* May I be so bold as to ask with whom does your lordship keep 
cash ? : 

“ With the Hoares,” replied his lordship, with an air of indifference. 

And he wrote across the bill ; “ Accepted, payable at Messrs. Hoares, 
Fitznoodle.” : 

Quiddy took the bill and delivered to his lordship twenty notes of a 
hundred each. The latter while counting them, said. 

“Two thousand for twenty-four hundred! ‘Twenty per cent. interest 


for six months !* Sharp tice, Mr. Quinzy !” 


“‘ Beg pardon, your lordship,” said Quiddy, eagerly ; “ not interest, my 
noble Jord. I take no more than the regular interest ; the rest is for com- 
mission and—and—so forth.” : Rg 

His lordship had felded up the notes, and was placing them in his 
pocket-book when Hitchflat said, acl j 

“Stop, my dear fellow, don’t be in such a devilish hurry. Talking of 
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commission, remember mine. Just hand me over three of those flimsies. 
Short reckonings, you know---eh, my boy 7” thy . 


Without a reply, Lord Fitznoodle pen threw him the notes, and 


rose. 

_As his lordship ap hed the table on which stood the water-bottle, 
ao — being tow the worthy pair, significant winks passed between 

Quiddy perce see tpg he was about to pour some of the water into a 
glass, exclaimed with a look of horror, 

‘Oh, my lord---pray, my lord---can’t think of your noble lordship’s 
drinking water ; besides, that has been standing in the room all night. 
tees me, my lord---condescend---a glass of wine, my lord---I’ve got @ 

ottle open. is 

And with the rapidity of magic, he produced from a cupboard a bottle of 
wine and three glasses. Whilst filling them, he continued :--- 

“ Water, indeed! no, no, my lord; that isn’t the way we citizens show 
our hospitality. Here’s to your lordship’s very good health. Proud it 
has —_ = my power to have the honor of putting your lordship under 
an o on. 

a ordship, with a stare of astonishment, looked the speaker full in 
ace. 

“Obligation !---Commission---and so forth!’ muttered he. “ Mr. Hitch- 
flat, I believe you are satisfied with the deeds I have given as security.--- 
Obligation!” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly, my dear Piow,” said the attorney. “And Mr. 
Quiddy, as we have settled this affair pleasantly, come and dine with me 
this afternoon. And he whispered in his ear, “ You shall see that few of 
these nobs do that sort of thing better than [scariot Hitchflat.” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” replied Quiddy. 

“ And Fitz, you'll join us to meet Mr. Quiddy, eh ?”’ 

“No,” replied he. 

“ x ia exclaimed Hitchflat ; “why, I know you have no other engage- 
ment. 

“None in the world,” coolly replied his lordship. 

“Then what’s the reason? your business is arranged, and---” 

“ That's the reason. Come.---Good morning, Mr. Quiddy.”’ And as 
his lordship proceeded towards the door, he thought to himself, “ These 
fellows make no distinction between before and after” 

Quiddy took his hat in his hand ; and with many an obsequious bow 
followed Lord Fitznoodle into the street. 

The latter and his companion having remonnted the phaeton, Quiddy 








said, 

“ My lord—begging your lordship’s pardon---I’m in a great hurry to 
get to the west-end ; and if your lordship-will condescend to give me a 
ift---”” 

“ West-end,” said his lordship, looking at him from head to foot, and 
laughing ; “I can give you a cast as far as Temple Bar---the city side--- 
but I can’t drive you through. Get up behind with Ruggles.” 

The unconscious Quiddy thanked his lordship for his extreme polite- 
ness, and scrambled up into the seat next to the servant. On the way he 
overtook and met several persons of his acquaintance. All these staring 
at his elevation, were honored by him with a stiff nod—a nod of insolent 
condescension. Arrived at Temple Bar his lordship pulled up and Quid- 
dy alighted. He had no sooner touched the ground than the carriage 
drove off; aud Quiddy, waiting till it was out of sight, walked---no--- 
strutted back to Mark-lane. 

“Can't stand your fixing your low-life friends upon me, at any rate,” 
said Lord Fitznoodle to the vulgar, upstart, but indispensable attorney. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

“ Gone!” exclaimed Quiddy. 

Now this is a specimen of the manner in which we intend to proceed 
from this point of our history to its termination. Passing over minute 
circumstances, unless they be such as may assist us in our main object, 
which is the illustration of the character of our hero: following no lon- 
ger, link by link, the chain of events, we shall relate the more prominent 
only ;. still, however, with due regard to their intelligible connexion. We 
shall occasionally indulge in a long stride. ‘Thus, a dash may supply the 
place of the less important parts of a long conversation, and a row of as- 
terisks be made to represent the lapse of three weeks, or three months, or 
haply as many or more years. How to designate this style of narrative 
we do not exactly know ; but, for want of a better term, we will call it the 
Seven-league-boots style. 

“Gone!” exclaimed Quiddy. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Fleecer; “she has been gone these four days. 
To tell you the truth,Mr. Q., we wondered at your not calling, consider- 
ing the note we sent you in return for your beautiful attention. Indeed, 
we thought it very odd.” 

. We yg scarcely say that the “we,” in each instance, pught to have 
een “ 

“T have been uncommon ill for a whole week, my dear, good lady,” said 
Quiddy, with a very rueful countenance; “and never once out of the 
house till this evening.” 

Poor dear! and what had ailed him? As we doubt whether he would 
truly tell you, we will. 

He went, according to invitation, to dine with the worthy Hitchflat. 
There he had the honor of meeting three or four young sprigs of fashion, 
all “clients,” or, properly speaking, victims of his respectable entertain- 
er. To them Quiddy was “capital fun.” They made a “dead set’’ at 
him. They plied him copiously with wine; got bim up to make speeches, 
the burthen of ali which was his “ sheer industry,” his “few thousands 
or so,” and his power, “ though only a commoner, to buy many a lord out 
and out.”” Then he grew pathetic, began to whimper, and rose (holdin 
fast by the table) to propose as a toast, “ The health of the l---lovely 
b’u’ful heiress, Mi-Miss S’neggurmunt.” 

When they had nearly “done him up,”’ they filled and refilled his glass 
with brandy : till, at leugth, in a state of utter insensibility he rolled un- 
der the table. At one in the morning (the host being fast asleep in his 
chair) the party broke up. The young sprigs first of all fastened to the 
collar of poor Phineas’s coat a label i--« 
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quested to take it to his house in Mark-lane, where he will be handsomely 
rewarded for his trouble. 


“N. B. To be carried with great care, as the owner is inside.” 


They next tied him neck and heels with a bell-rope, which they cut 
down for the ; rolled him into a hackney-coach; rode with him | 
to Mark-lane: and there, under a gateway, opposite his own door, the 
left him. Shortly after daybreak, the watchman of the ssighbasign’. 
who was humanely provided with a box to sleep in throughout the night, 
awoke; and happening to find him (still in a state of insensibility) deliv- 
ered him agreeably to the directions. 

Mad Quiddy received Mrs. Fleecer’s note in due time, he would cer- 
tainly have availed himself of Lord Fitznoodle’s polite conveyance to the 
west-end. and paid his visit to the ladies ¢hen---probably have endeavored 
to prevail on his lordship to set him down at their door !---and thus have 
escaped his present disappointment. But as the note was not left at his 
house till after he had departed for Mr. Hitchflat’s, the consequence was 
such as we have related. 


| 
In reply to Mrs. Fleecer’s kind inqury concerning the nature of his ill- 
ness, he merely said that he had been invited the other day to meet his 
friend, Lord Fitanoodle, at a gentleman’s house (concealing the fact that 
his lordship had declined the meeting) where, he believed, he had taken | 
—rt that had not quite agreed with him. We should wonder if | 
it . 

—— —— — “And so you really think, marm, she is gone for good | 
and all,” continued Quiddy, with a sigh. 
“That is my opinion,’ replied Mrs. Fleecer, “I hope your tea is to 
your liking, sir?” 

“Uncommon good,” replied Quiddy. “But, | ay she should not | 
like the place, or the person she is gone to live with !” 
“ Little chance of that,” said Mrs. Fleecer. “ Never was a creature so | 
easily satisfied. But then, such a sweet temper! I do believe,” added | 
she, with a laugh, “I do believe she would be happy with Old Nick him- | 
self, after a few days’ acquaintance.” | 
| 

| 

| 


“This coat is the property of Mr. Funniest Quiddy. The fi nder is re- | 





This additional observation was kindly intended to inspire Quiddy 
himself with hope. 

“She is a charming ’oman,” said Quiddy. “ And 
thought a London life would have suited her best.” 

“Oh, dear, no: she loves quiet and retirement---she is of such a do- 
mestic turn! And sucha manager! W te when poor Tom——Ugh! 
ugh! ugh!---this nasty cough of mine!---Why, she had the entire ma- 
nagement of her late Uncle’s house, and I’m sure she saved him hundreds 
a cron by her care and economy. Ah! she’s a perfect numpa- 
relle !” 

“ But, I suppose, my dear Mrs. F.,she’ll come totown sometimes?” 

“ Once or twice a year, perhaps,” replied she, (drinking her tea, and, 


yetI should have 


at the same time, looking at him from the corner of her eye ;) “ when she 
comes to receive her dividums.” 

As she uttered the last word,—“ That look of his is enough for me,’ 
thought she. 











“] assure you, it’s my deal, Mr. Q. Don’t you 

remember you turned the Queen of Hearts last time ?” 

“ So 1 did—beg pardon—I don’t know what I’m thinking about.” 

“1 do,’ thought the lady. 

“If you don’t like cards, Mr. Quiddy, pray don’t 

« Like a game of cribbage, in this quiet way, of al 

“ Are you fond of singing ?”’ inquired she. 

“ Fond of it, my ened tad ? dote on it, marm,”’ 

“ Well, then, sir, there will be a beautiful concert on Monday evening, 
and if you have no other engagement, I can let you have a ticket.” 

“Monday? no engagement in life,’’ replied he ; “and shall be uncom- 
nae to you for it.” : 

f&* It will be at the great rooms at Islington,” continued she, “and under 
thefpatronage of Lord and Lady Upperpark—not that they will be there ; 
but they have taken a dozen tickets, and allowed their names tobe put 
up to give a fashion to the thing. It is for the benefit of Miss Hopsley, a 
JSigurante at Drury Lane, who has had the misfortune to break her leg. 
She has but eighteen shillings a week, and out of that (besides paying 
for ribbons, silk-stockings, and dancing-shoes,) she has herself, her two 
children, and her infirm old mother to support, poor girl!” 

“Oh—a benefit! Ay—Monday? Let me see—you said Monday ? 
Dear me, now I recollect myself, I have a most particular engagement 
on Monday.” 4 

“ Well, never mind that, Mr. Quiddy ; you will not be — 
the price of the ticket is only three-and-sixpence, and you will 
charity.” 

* Bases me, marm; but I never encourage vice ; and from what you 
sa ee 

“ No more do I,’”’ interposed the really kind-hearted Fleecer ; “ but Cha- 
rity ought not to look so close at things; and when a poor girl is crippled 
and starving, that isn’t exactly the time to”— 

as As to charity, my dear good Mrs. F.,” interrupted Quiddy, in his turn, 
“J solemnly assure you, my charity, as itis,is unknown 1” , 

Mrs. Fleecer required no very solemn assurance ofa fact which she 
was well inclined to believe. 

“'To be sure,” continued he, “1 never give to poor people in the street, 
for that encourages idleness. No; the I do I do private, and keep it 
all to if.’ [This was strictly true.} ‘“ No, marm, there is no osten- 
tation about me: you never see my name paraded in the list of public 
charities.” 

“J must do you the justice to say I never did, sir,’ replied}Mrs. 
Fleecer. : 

Quiddy bowed in return for the compliment. 

“ That’s my trick, Mr. Q., J played the ace. But 

I’m afiaid you are thinking of any thing but the game.’ 

“ Why, as [ said a few minutes ago, she does run in my head uncom- 
mon, and that’s the truth of it. Ho! ho! ho!” : : 

Ah, Mr. Quiddy, I’m afraid you're a gay deceiver,’ said the lady, 
smiling and shaking her head. y > 3 

“Not I, marm, not I; I'm a straightforward man; no trick or deceit 


play: said she. 
things,” said he. | 


to go: 
doing a 


ee 
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about P. Q. But, sorry to say there’s an uncommon number of fortane- 
hunters about town. Miss S.,with such a fortune as hers, ought to be 
very cautious. However”—(and he fixed his eyes scrutinizingly — 
Mrs. Fleecer’s)—“ however, in course, her uncle took care to leave her 
fortune well secured for her in the hands of steady trustees.” 

“ Her uncle had too much confidence in her prudence to do that, sir.” 
And emphatically she added, “No; every shilling of her property ts en- 
tirely at her own disposal.—But, Lord bless me!—Oh, dear! what a 
careless tongue I have! If Miss St. Egremont ever should know that I 
have been so indisey vet, as to speak so freely about her affairs—But, I’m 
sure, Mr. Quiddy, I may trust to your honor never to betray me.” 

“ Close as wax, marm, close as wax.’’ And, rubbing his hands toge- 
ther, he exclaimed, “Come, marm, I don’t care if I do take that benefit- 
ticket, after all. It is but three-and-sixpeuce, and it may do the poor de- 
vil of a girl good. 











“Well, once more, good night, Mrs. F. Now, 
remember your promise, to send my kindest remembrances to the charm- 
ing Miss S. And as I said before, you may tell her if you like, thatI’m 
ready and willing to” — 

“ Come, don’t make a fool of yourself, Q.”—{It had already come to 
this!]—said Fleecer laughing, and gently putting him out at the street 
door. “It is getting on for twelve o’clock, and here have you been gos- 
siping ever since six.” 

“Well, good night, marm.” 

“Good night. Shall always be happy to see you when you havea 
mind to drop in in this quiet way.” 

Quiddy had (as he thought) entrapped Mrs. Fleecer into the betrayal 
of a point of information, which he had been most anxious to obtain; Mrs. 
Fleecer had enjoyed an opportunity of sounding, to their lowest depths, 
the heart of Quiddy, his motives, his character, and his mind: and both 
parties resolved to avail themselves (as best might serve their own pur- 
poses) of the advantages they had severally obtained. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Miss St. Egremont to Mrs. Fleecer.3} 
“Starveleigh Cottage, 
“ Near Pesterton.—T uesday, 16th. 
“ Dear Friend, 

“You complain that in neither of the three letters I have sent you 
since I have been here, have I said one word about how I liked my new 
residence. The truth is, I was unwilling to do so till I had given ita 
fair trial, which I have now done, having been here a month this very day. 
You were in the right about it, Fleecer; and could I but have imagined 
——But, before I say more upon that subject, let me assure you that I did 
not write either of my two last in anger,as you secia to think. All 1 
meant to say was, that though your intentions, so far as they regard me 
are good (and of that-I am satisfied) yet your conduct towards that hateful 
man is not strictly honorable. True,as you say, you never told him more 
than that I was down in poor Slymore’s will for ten thousand pounds, and 
that my property is entirely at my own disposal, which, ‘to quote 
your own words ‘is true, positive ;\—(Oh! what a light that insidious 
question throws upon the man’s motives!)—and so itis, inasmuch as I 
may withdraw it from Scott’s hands at a moment’s notice ; but you must 
confess that you are drawing him into deceiving himself, which is little if 
any, better than a direct act of deception on your part towards him. 

“ ‘Again sends his kindest remembrances,’ indeed! I wonder at his— 
I was about to say insolence, but meanness is the word. After my coldly 
returning his present to him, and such a note too, as sent with it! By 
the by, you have never told me what he said about it, for something he 
must have said. If any thing could increase my dislike of him, it would 
be this grovelling conduct of his. Butno matter, since I desire to hear no 
more about him. As for your many excelleat schemes and contrivances, 
they are just so many excellent schemes and contrivances thrown away. 
And pray, now, attend to this—The horrid person may visit you sever 
times a week instead of twice or thrice (as you say he does) for any thin 
I care so long as I have not the misfortune to be of the party ; but if af- 
ter this warning you advance one step in your present proceedings as con- 
cerning me, I shall have done with you for ever. 1 say this not angrily, 
but seriously—most seriously. 

“And now to Starveleigh Cottage, near Pestorton, and Mrs. Niobe 
Woefield. 

“ Near !—Cottage! Didn't you fancy (I did) a pretty, little, isolated 
cottage-like building at a reasonable distance away from the town? Well, 
then: the turnpike-gate on the London-road stands at the very entrance 
of the petty, paltry, gossipping town of Pesterton ; and close to the turn- 
pike-gate, on the London side, stands a tall, narrow, red-bricked, three- 
storied, one-windowed house (the last of a row) with a poplar-tree, which 
rears its dismal head above the chimney-top, in front of the windows which 
itserves to darken. On the green door of this charming dwelling, is 
painted in white letters, sTARVELEIGH COTTAGE. 

“ Oh, imagine my horror when the coach sto oe at this cottage—(in- 
voluntarily did I think ot the pretty place Thed eft in Lisson-grove!)— 
when ! found the wheels were near Pesterton, and the horses’ heads, 
through the turnpike gate, absolutely in the town itself! 

“ The door of the cottage opened to receive me: and there stood a very 
tall, very thin, very lady-like, very much rouged, and very much black- 
ringletted woman of about five-and-forty. She was in deep mourning 
(not weeds ;) in one hand she held a white cambric handkerchief, and in 
the other, a ong black ribbon, at the end of which wasa very fat, white, 
waddling poodle dog. Talk of rouge! _ are pretty well for that, my 
dear Fleecer ; but compared with Mrs. Woefield—a pale rose to a poppy ! 

“ No sooner had I entered the dismal little parlor than she threw Soe 
arms around my neck (all cloaked and bonnetted as I was) kissed me 
with rapture, deluged me with a flood of tears, and exclaimed, 

“ ¢ Oh, sweet friend! this is delight, this is joy! Alas! this is the first 
truly rig po ap have enjoyed these nine years, since the fatal and 
userring shaft of death, bereft me of a, ah! never too dearly beloved hus- 
band, the only joy and comfort of my, alas! now solit life ? 


“Somehow these words seemed familiar to me; and afterwards upon 
referring to her letter, there, sure enough they were to a tittle! Anda 
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dull scholar must I have beenif I had not soon got them by ‘heart, for 
they are the set preface to almost every thing she says. 

“+Come,’ said she, sighing deeply, ‘take off your things and sit down, 
and then I'll tell you my melancholy story.’ 

“ Fatigued with my journey, instead of replying to this I said I should 
like sometea. She said she had taken her tea an hour ago, but that if 
I chose to have some made on , I might, omnaial. [Mark that, 
Fleecer.]. Well: I desired to have tea, and said that as I had taken no- 
thing but a sandwich on the road I should be glad to have something to 
eat with it. Being told there was qotning in the house but bread, for 
that she herself never took butter, I said I would have some bread and 
butter and a couple of eg 


«* Do you always take sald sweet friend ?’ inquired she, drawing a | 


deep sigh, as she does at almost every word she speaks. 


“+ Yes, ma’am,” replied I. 7 
«“* Then, ny at said she to the poor half-starved-looking servant- 
maid, ‘you had better get a pat of butter for Mrs. Slymore, and two eags; 


and at the same time go to Reams, the stationer, for a receipt stamp for 
ten And, Nelly, as I am nearly out of tea, you may as well 
bring in an ounce.’ : 

“ A cold shiver came over me, and I thought of the poetry wickedly 
attributed to poor Sir Cecil Wray :— 


‘We buys our coals by th’ peck that we 
May have them fresh and fresh, d’ye see !’* 


“I went to look at my bed-room—small, inconvenient, ill-furnished ; 
but, as a compensation for all this, it commands a charming view of the 
poplar which grows almost close up to the window. Mrs. Woefield then 
made tea for me, throwing the remains of dust in the caddy into the tea- 

ot, and adding thereunto a small spoonful from the fresh stock. Having 
ia this she left the room, but pyensutly returned and placed before me a 
receipt for ten pounds ; reminding me of the ‘ agreement’ that the first quar- 
- ter should be paid in advance. I thought this rather quick work, but said 
nothing, and gave her the money. 

“ ¢ Our little bill forextras, sweet friend,’ said she (as usual with a sigh) 
‘ we will settle weekly.’ : : 

“She ap to wait impatiently till I had finished my tea, when she 
drew her chair close to mine, and bursting into tears, began in a voice drest 
in deep mourning, if I may so express it— 2 

“* And, now, sweet sympathizing friend, I will tell you my melan- 
choly story.—I was born of parents whose hearts were bound in one, and 
who doted on me with an affection, ah! never to be exceeded. No wonder 
is it then that my heart, alas! was early formed to——&c. Xe. Scarcely 
had I attained my sixteenth year when, ho! &c. The moon threw her pale 
light into my ay chamber when, ah! &c.—t Niobe !’ cried he; ‘ Au- 

s" exclaimed I ; for, yes, my— 

“She st and inquired, ‘ Pray what’s your name, Mrs. Slymore ?” 

«¢ Honoria, ma’am,’ replied I; and she then went back to— 

“+ Niobe!’ cried he; ‘ Augustus!’ exclaimed 1; for, yes, my Honoria, 
*twas Woefield’s manly and symmetrical form—arrived at Gretna’s wished 
for Green—roseate bonds of Hymen—parent’s slow forgiveness—mother’s 


blessing—Death, alas! with his fatal and unerring shaft laid both, ah me! 
nts in the cold and silent grave—marriage, oh! too happy, too 
and unerring shaft of 


both 
happy, ah!—But ’tis now nine years since the fa 
Deoth bereft me of a ah! never too dearly beloved husband, &c. &c.’ 

« And this for nearly two hours, Fleecer, with oh’s, ah’s, and alas’s in- 
numerable ! The woman absolutely talks Minerva-library novels; and 
seldom does she utter ten words upon the commonest subject butoh! ah! 
or alas! is tacked toit. As for crying, she’s at it twenty times a day !— 
Where her tears come from I knew not. Well; having finished hers, she 
said— 

“« And now, my Honoria, tell me your story.’ 

“¢ Ma’am,’ said 1,‘ I have no story to tell.’ 

« ¢ What! and has not the fatal and unerring shaft of Death bereft you, like 
me, ofa ah! never too dearly beloved, &c.’ 

“ Itisa subject I never talk about,’ saidI. _ : 

«¢ Are you not like me, then, wont to indulge in a sweet and soothing me- 
lancholy ? : 

«“+Noma’am,’ replied I; ‘moreover, I resolutely keep my sorrows to 

f. s 
Ee enieds !’ exclaimed she, ‘ you astonish, you disappointme. Are we 
not; then, to sympathize with each other’s unceasing grief?” _ : 

“ At this point, I, too, burst into tears, but it was from positive weariness, 
vexation, and impatience. Mistaking the cause, she threw her arms round 

and wept. 
Oy Ts well, te well, cried she; ‘thusletus mingle our tears—thus 
pour our sorrows into each others sympathetic bosom. Omy Honoria! 
soon will you find the joy, the comfort, the delight of it. This, alas! is the 
happiest moment I have known since the fatal and unerring’—and so forth. 

“ Presently she asked me if I was fond of poetry. My answer being, un- 
fortunately for me, im the affirmajive, she took from a drawer a large writ- 
ing-book nearly filled with poetry of her own composition, (to which she is 
continually adding,) and the general title of which is, ‘Tears of the Heart’— 
oh! ah! alas, such stuff! This she not only asked me to read but worse, to give 
her my opinion of it; not only my ion but, worse, my candid opinion 
—and I am alive to tellit! In bed I suffered night-mare: func ral proces- 
sions interminable passed across my chest. Then the whole tremendous 
weight was compressed, aggravated, into the unendurable load of one very 
oma volume of ‘ Poems, edited = Author of Twaddledeedee.’-- This 
awoke me. Next morning at breakfast---But I find my sheet is nearly full, 

ill write again to-morrow. 
Fb. = “ Yours, dear Fleecer, 
“Very faithfully, 


“ Honora Sr, E.” 





* Miss St. S. quotes the Probationary Odes. To the same unlucky quizzee 
(Sir C. W.) was also attributed the following couplet upon his presenting toa 
lady a pair of shoes which had belonged to the Duchess of York, remarkable for 


the smallness of her foot.— 


“Your humble servant and the muses, 
Preseats you with a pair of shoeses.” 
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_ “P.S.—Remember my warning concerning your charming new and 
intimate acquaintance. 

“2nd P. S,.--I re-open this to beg you will send me down three yards of 
fine book-muslin for embroidering,---by coach, if you can't find a cheaper 
mode of sending it. I can’t get sucha thing, though there is one 
haberdasher’s-shop in the town, as the people here call their Pesterton.--- 
And sxch atown! You know Stroud, near Rochester! Well, it is some- 
thing like that, and almost as dull as Worthing.” 


The same to the same. 
“ Wednesday, 17— 
“Dear F. 


“T left off in mine of yesterday at the first morning’s breakfast. I'll give 
you that®as asample. In the parlor sat Mrs. W., sighing, and writing 
poetry, with the fat le in her lap. The moment I entered she rose, 
threw her arms round my neck, began to cry, and welcomed me as her ' sis- 
ter in affliction.’ Lively,eh? We then sat down to and such 
a breakfast! Stale bread, watcr discolored by a few grains of tea, coarse 
brown sugar, and avery small quantity of well-watered milk. ‘Thoughtit 
as well to come to an understanding at once, so told her that I always took 
my tea strong, was unused to brown sugar, desired to have some butter, an 
egg every morning, and added that I took mi/k. Hereu the ser- 
vant girl was sent to getan oy oR butter, some loaf-sugar, another 
wir op bala of milk for Mrs. Slymore. She then requested that I 
w mike the tea as much —- as I chose, so inI put two additional 
spoonfuls. Noticing this, she said, 

“*T shall know tto do in future, sweet friend---two extra. Ah, me! 
Such is the delicate state of my nerves, owing, alas! to 7 oe 
grief, that strong tea would bring me to the grave, which I, like yourself, 
yearn after; for, oh! my afflicted sister in owhood, none but women in 
our unfortunate situation can fully comprehend our feelings. Alas! how 
shocking is the --’ 

“* Mrs. Woefield,’ said I, interrupting her, ‘pray don’t talk in that 
manner, you make me miserable. As to yearning after grave, you 
are quite mistaken if you think I indulge in any such melancholy 
os eed and I am astonished that you, after the lapse of nine years, 
should—’ 

“*Ah! my story, then, has made an impressioa on your feeling heart! 
You are nag the sy izing companion I have so long, so vainly 
sought for. Yes, my Houoria,it is nine years since the fatal and unerring 
shait—But here is Nelly with the loaf-sugar and butter. Ah, me! those 
and all such luxuries I have denied myself ever since the fatal and un— 
Alas! Nelly, put down exactly what you have laid out, and bring me the 
account after breakfast!’ 

“The luxuries, however, being on table, Mrs. Woefield made no scruple 
in partaking of them. Breakfast no sooner ended than she opened what 
she called her poetry-book in which I had found her writing. She had 
been composing (she told me) some verses on her meeting, at dast, with a 
sympathizing companion (meaning me), and these she ‘ flattered herself, 
were the ‘sweetest’ she had ever written; but she would wait for m 
‘candid opinion!’ There were about forty lines; and such lines! of all 
sorts and sizes, like a paper of mixed pins, (only that they are without 
— as poor ‘Tom would have said,) long and shoft, corkings and mini- 

ins, jumbled together! Holding her pocket-handkerchief in one hand, 
and one of my hands in the other she recited them in a hollow, sepulchral 
voice—how many times would you think? Only four! I send you a few 
pins as a sample. 


“«* The fatal shaft that laid my lamented low, 

And left me, ah! alas! an iaconsolable widow, 

Thee also, my afflicted Honoria, of thine bereft, 

For us, therefore, there is only one consolation léft, 
And that is tht charm of sympatby, 

From morn till night exchanging sigh for sigh........ 
What joy, what pleasure, oh! 

For our sad hearts is left, but unceasing woe ? 

A joy which vulgar minds can never know............ 
Since, then, I’ve lost my Woefield, thou thy Sly more, 
Our tears let’s never dry more.’ 


“‘T praised the poetry (Apollo forgive me!) but at once resolved, in m 
own mind, not to enter into the lively compact proposed. But to fini 
this, which I call the sample-day. By and by, Mrs. W. asked me if I 
took lunch ?’—She neverdid. Replied, Nothing but a crust of bread or a 
negra em She never did. Replied, Occasionally.—What 1 drank 
at dinner? took nothing but water—Replied, Your table-beer, if 
good; if not, a Cor of ale or porter: a glass of sherry or two afterwards. 

reds Wine, said she with a deep sigh, ‘as I wrote to you, sweet friend, 
wine, washing, ef cetera, are extras. But though table-beer isa thing 1 
have denied myself ever since the fatal and unerring .... yet certainly 
ops are atliberty to have any thing you choose. I live simply, my 

onoria, very simply ; little is sufficient for my widowed wants; our 
melancholy situations being similar, so am I certain are our habits.’ 

‘* There was something in all this that sounded odd ; however, not quite 
understanding it, 1 made no reply. In the course of the morning I de- 
sired to have a crust of bread. 

“«¢ Bring lunch for Mrs. Slymore; was Mrs. W.’s order to the maid. 

Dinner—Two small mutton-chops and a sya of potatoes were 
placed on table. I was served with one, Mrs. W. took to the other, help- 
ing herself abundantly to potatoes. Presentiy said 1,—‘ Is there any thing 
to follow the chop, ma’am ?’ 

“*No, sweet friend, but you see there are plenty of potatoes. As I told 
you, I live simply, and’— : ; 

**So do I, ma’am; but I beg you will understand that I don’t live on 


potatoes.’ 
“* Then, Nelly, dress the other chop ; what remains of it can be put by 
for to-morrow.’ ° 


“ A large, coarse, untempting chop was brought, and of this I took a 
ortion. Sure enough the servant was desired to lock up the remains in 
the safe, together with ‘the potatoes,’ and bring her mistress the key. 
‘(The poor devil, observe, is on board, or, rather, starvation wages). 
“*Do you take cheese, my Honoria?—Z never do!” 
“¢ Not always, but I will to-day.’ 
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“«Then, oe f goand get some cheese for Mrs. Slymore,’ said Madam 
4 


Jeremiah, with her customary sigh. 


“* And,’ said I, ‘be so good as to bring a bottle of Sherry ay me—the 
am un- 


best you can get. If I sp of it, I will order in a dozen. 
used to a chandler-shop style of dealing. 


“These last words | uttered pointedly, for I felt a little disgusted at 


what was going on. 
“ Mrs. Woefield took cheese, and a couple of glasses of wine which I 


offered her—the latter without the smallest reluctance, though it was a 


luxury from which she had abstained ever since the unerring shaft affair. 
In the evening, the try-book, tea, tears, the story ——! At half- 
past nine my supper, (a crust of bread!) and tobed. And so ended the 
sample-day ! 

“Next day, being in want of some small articles of perfumery, I in- 
uired where I should find a perfumer. Was directed to the only per- 
umer’s-shop in the town, which turned out to be a barber’s-shop. Having 

succeeded in not getting a single thing I wanted, I was going away, when 
the barber said— 


“So, ma’ ou are the new lady that has come to lodge with Fatal 
Shaft ?’ oo : 


“*Lodge with what!’ exclaimed I. 

“*Oh,ma’am, said he, ‘that’s the name Mrs. Woefield goes by in 
Pesterton.’ 

“ And he rattled on:— 

“*]T wish you joy of it, ma’am. If she doesn’t you out of the 
house the first weck, she’ll s¢arve you out the second ; if you stand it 
a month, you'll be fit to be made a show of asa wonder. I never yet 
knew a lady that could. You are the fifth lodger she has ee with- 
in these fourtecn months: and the last, though she came as plump as a 
partridge and as lively as a cricket, went away, before the end of three 
weeks, as thin as a weasel, and as melancholy as a mourning coach—in 
short, our doctor here said it was a case of confirmed hydrophobia (or 
something of that sort,) and that she’d neverrecover her spiritsagain. As 
to grief for the loss of her husband (a good a sort of exciseman,) 
why, ma’am, poor Joy-and-Comfort (as she now calls him) and she lived 
like cat and dog, and she wears black only to save washing. There’s no 

ief in the case; she began learning herself to cry when she was at 

rding-school, because she read in some book or other that it was in- 
teresting ; she can cry just when she likes; indeed, she can’t leave it off, 
for our doctor, here, says that, from long habit, it has become a natural 
infirmary. Why, it gives one a fit of the dismals to look at her. And 
I'll tell you a curious little anecdote, ma’am. Last Fair-time two men 
were grinning against each other through horse-collars for half-a-crown ; 
well, the man to the right was as near winning as could be, when he hap- 
pened to look at iatal Shaft who was in the crowd, and, as true as 'm 
standing here, if he didn’t lose the wager! As for stinginess—! the only 
person in all Pesterton she’s a good customer to is the potato-man; when 
she’s without a lodger, she doesn't buy half-a-pound of meat in a week; 
and seldom gets a good dinner except when she’s invited out; and then 
they do say, she eats voracious! You've paid the first quarter in advance ? 
that, of course; that’s her plan; all she cares about is to secure that, and 
the sooner you go the better she'll like it, for she’ll then bait her trap for 
another ‘sympathizing companion.’ Lord, ma’am, we know her adver- 
tisement by heart, for it’s in the Z'imes generally six times a year. As 
for her et ceteras—oh !'—({And here he turned up his eyes.)— But you’ve 
no redress, I can tell you ¢hat for your comfort. Then as to—Beg pardon, 
ma’am.—Shave you directly, sir. Sorry I happen to be out of those lit- 
tle articles, ma’am. Good —~ ma'am.” 

“My eyes were opened. But [ll come at once to the end of the 
first week, when I received the lady’s “ liti/e bill for extras !’ Would 
you believe it! 10s.2d.!—in the proportion of about two-thirds in ad- 
dition to the payment agreed for, to say nothing of my own little stock 
of wine, for which I had already paid the merchant! The first charge 
was ‘extra tea, first night, 8d.’ .This she explained to me by saying 
that, as she had taken tea when I arrived, extra tea was made for me.— 
Then every thing she didn’t usually take herself, was an extra—there 
was extra bread for/unch and supper ; butter extra; cheese, white sugar, 
eggs, milk, tea. But what did she mean by a charge for milk and tea? 
W y, she always put in two additional spoonfuls of tea for me, and 
took in an additional quantity of milk! I battled the point, but tono 
purpose: she ended by bursting into tears, and saying. ; 

“*Well, sweet friend, if you are dissatisfied, you are at perfectly lib- 
erty to go vee 

“This I resolved not to do. Thanks to my friend, the perfumer, I 
am enlightened as to her practice; so here will { remain till the very 
last hour of the time [have paid for in advance. ‘That day, at dinner, 
however (shabby as [I felt — for it,) I did not give her her couple 
of glasses of wine,asI had hitherto done: nor have I done so since. 
Neither have I allowed her to e of any of the extras that have 
been provided for Mrs. Slymore. I have my revenge in another way 
ales t resolutely refuse to sympathize with her sorrows, read her poet- 
ty, and listen to her story. y 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ H. St. E.” 


Extract from the Same to the Same. 
= mesa so Cottage, 
“ Wednesday, 24th— 
“You are right in what you say in yours of yesterday, which I have 
just received; and, (between ourselves) who should understand the 
matter -better than you? ‘That Mrs. Woefield is too bad, for one 
ought to be a little reasonable even in cheating one’s lodgers.’ But 
no, Fleecer; all you can sa isin vain: here will I stay till the very 
last day of my term, fo spite her. She shall get as little as possible 
by me—I will not give up one met oe day to her. Meanwhile my own 
situation is not the most comfortable. Wescarcely speak to each oth- 
er, and Lam resolved to carry it on to the end.... Tf am glad you 
have let your drawing-rooms, and toa member of Parliament, too! It 
was very kind of him to send me down the muslin under a Government 


frank. How I stared when I received a packet marked On His Ma- 





Jjesty’s service ! Lcouldn’t imagine what it could be. And what a bow 
the epirers made when he delivered it to me! Perhaps your M. P. 
would oblige me by forwarding the small chest of books Mhe black one) 
in the same way .... So Lsee by the newspaper, poor Slymore’s 
friend, R » the distiller, has been fined six thousand pounds for 
defrauding the revenue. Iam _notsorry for it: 1 have no patience for 
such practices . . . Mr. Quiddy always talking to you about his friend 
Lord Noodleton—what care I?’. . .. [ send this under cover to your 


lodger. I have no patience at paying postage, if one can avoid 
it. o_8 ©@ o 





Extract from the Same to the Same.. 


“ Thank Heaven! my wretched three months will expire on Monday. 

I have booked a ra in the coach, so you may expect to see me 

on the evening of that day.... The kindest of letters from Mr. 

Scott! Sent me my first eotier'e interest on the very day it was due 

even without my applying for it! What say you how, my dear friend? 

He strongly recommends my giving this- place a trial for three months 

er; but no. Accustomed to pleasant society, as I have been, I nev- 

er knew till now, how impossible itis for me to live without it... . 

Your eternal Mr. Quiddy gone to Margate for a month, is he? Inter- 
esting information for me, truly! 


* * - * * 2 * 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


* * * 


“Come back?” exclaimed Quiddy; “I'm uncommon happy. And 
pray, my dear, good lady, when did Miss St. Egremont return ?” 

“She has been in town nearly a month,” replied Mrs.Fleecer. “ She 
returned about a week after you went to Margate.” 


% * * 


“I will not come down,” said Miss St. Egremont to Mrs, Fleecer. 
“ You may entertain your visiter yourselt.”’ 


* But he is so very anxious tosee you,” said Fleecer, “ and he’ll think 


your refusal so very odd.” 


“ What care I either for his thoughts or his anxieties ?’”’ said Honoria. 

“ Then what shall 1 say to him, Norey ?” 

“ You may tell him the truth: I will not see him either now or at any 
future time.’ 

“ That girl is a perfect non compos—when he’s ready, as he says, to 
pop the question at once!” muttered Mrs. Fleecer, as she descended the 
stairs. 

“Miss S. sends her very best compliments,” said Mrs. Fleecer to 
Quiddy : “ she hopes you’il pardon her for not coming down this evening, 
as she has a dreadful headach.” 

“I am uncommon sorry,” said Quiddy: and he was uncommon sorry 
—at losing this opportunity of pressing his suit with a lady whose pro- 
perty was “not secured for her in the hands of trustees,’ but “every 
shilling of which was entirely at her own disposak”’ 

“I know my sex, generally, Q,” continued Mrs. Fleecer; “no woman 
is in a hurry to pre up her independence; and I know her as well as I 
know myself. If ever she should marry, she’ll marry the man of her 
heart, though he hadn’t enough to buy the wedding-ring with.” 

sate like the half-hour’s conversation that had preceded it, passed in 
whispers. 

“ And there’s the danger,” said Quiddy: “ she may be snapped up by 
some adventurer who thinks of nothing but her fortune, and who might 
squander it away ina twelvemonth. But J, my good lady, with my 
wealth, and all made by sheer industry—” 

“Ah! there!’’ said Fleecer: “knowing her proud spirit as I do, your 
wealth is more against you than any thiug else could be. Lf, on the con- 
trary, you were not so monstrous rich, and she liked you—But, as I’ve 
often told you, all this is idle talk, considering that, as yet, she is scarcely 


acquainted with you.” 

“ Searcely a with me, ma’am! Lord bless you! P.Q.4is 
easily known. 4 here’s no guile, no deceit about me. You may see into 
my ‘art at once.’ 
“Ana poo a on omg noun unsupplied with its dropt aspirate, 

is was particularly true. 

“ J saw into it from the first,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“Oh! ma’am, you flatter.” 

“ But that’s Miss St. Egremont’s bell, so I must leave you. However, 
come again soon— Faint heart never won fair lady;’ and, remember--- 
you have a friend at court. There’s the bell again, so good evening, Q., 
good evening.” 


“Good evening, my dear good lady,” said Quiddy ; “ nil desperado.” 
~ * - * * *” ~ * * 
“ What’s the matter with you ?” said Honora to Mrs. Fleecer. 


Let our promised seven-league boots style of narrative still be borne in 
mind. Between our hero’s “ nil desperado” and the present question 
intervened nearly two months: these we have passed over at a stride. 
We might have related all that had occurred at the several visits which 
Quiddy had made in Surry-street; recorded all his expressions of sorrow 
and tat Miss St. Egremont’s absence upon every such occasion ; 
and reported Fleecer’s various and ingenious excuses and subterfuges to 
account for it. The young lady had still resolutely refused to see him ; 
the elder one had nearly come to her wit’s ends for pretexts to keep him 
on; and this task had been daily increasing in difficulty, inasmuch as 
Quiddy, wearied by disappointment upon disappointment, had begun to 
think of treating the pursuit of the oe heiress as one would treat an 
impracticable riddle—that is to say, by “ giving it up.” We might also 
have stated at full length all the little schemes and plans imagined by 
Honoria for living upon her small income like a va ap all her friend’s 
arguments to prove that they were every one unfeasible; and how many 
times a-day the latter had repeated that the only mode in the universal 
world, by which her laudable desire of living like a lady could be accom- 
plished, was, by her becoming Mrs. Quiddy, which she might be on 
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any day of the week, if (as Mrs. Fleecer eloquently expressed it) “ if, 
Norey, you were notas obstinate as the parish-pump in a hard frost.” 
instead of all that, we, for reasons of our own, jump to the question 
which was put by oria to her friend, as they were sitting at breakfast 
one morning, nearly three months after the return of the former from 
Starveleigh pre 

“ There is something the matter with you, I’m sure,” said Honoria: 
“you have been mg ep you are crying now.” 

“Nothing, dear, in it’s nothing,” replied Fleecer. “1 did not 
sleep very well, that’s all.’’ 

“Then, pray let me have no more of it, Fleecer. T had enough of 
that at Mrs. Woefield’s to last me my life. Consider—such a rainy sea- 
son as I lived through! a set-in shower of tears for three months! But 
what can be the reason the newspaper is not come this morning ?” 

“ As Itold you, before, dear, I suppose the boy has forgot to bring it,” 
said Fleecer, pretending to sneeze, as an excuse for putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. : é 

“Then send Betty for it,” said Honoria, “I can’t bear to passa day 
without seeing the newspaper.” 

“ Yes---no---by-and-by,” stammered Mrs. Fleecer. “ And now, my dear 
Norey, do come down i Mr. Quiddy should come to tea with me this eve- 
ning. I’ve particular reasons for it. You must---you shall---I won't take 
adenial. You know I’m your friend; and believe me when I say there’s 
no time to be lost. He'll marry ee to-morrow if you will but say the 
word ; and then you will be settled, and a lady for life.” z 

This, and much more to the same See ani did she say, and with an ear- 
nestness that positively astonished the lady to whom it was addressed. At 
leugth, recovering herself, Honoria said, 

“You have setéled the point at last, Mrs. Fleecer. [had almost accus- 
tomed myself to your constant worry upon this foolish subject, and, lately, 
have done no more than laugh atit; but this serious outbreak of yours is 
really too much. At the end of this week I shall quit your house, and 
never will I enter it again. Remember---I warned you long ago that it 
would come to this.” 

. ‘The look, tone, and manner of the speaker, as she uttered these words, 
~ eft no doubt upon the mind of the hearer that she was in earnest. And she 
wasso. Miss St. Egremont quitted the room. 

“ Poor girl !---poor, unfortunate girl !” said Mrs. Fleecer, the instant she 
was alone: “I it would be so---I told told her so.” 

And while she spoke, she drew from her po:ket the newspaper which, 
when Honoria joined her at breakfast, she had hastily, and unperceived b 
her, thrust into it. Again did she read the following cautious paragraph 
which appeared under the head of Crry INTELLIGENCE :--- 

“Just as business was over yesterday afternoon, it was whispered on 
*Change that a certain highly-respectable house in the city had failed for a 
very large amount. Asno names were distinct/y mentioned, it would be 
imprudent, if not, indeed, highly improper, to say more at present than that 
ihe house thus fmysteriously alluded to is that of Messrs. Wh-bble and 
Sc-tt, the eminent b-ll br-k-rs in B-reh-n L-ne. The failure (of which we 
fear we may confidently state that there is not the slightest doubt) is gene- 
rally attributed to the losses at play and on the turf, and to the boundless 
extravagance of the junior partner, Mr. H-rry Sc-tt.” 

It is but a just compliment to the penetration of Mrs. Fleecer to say, that, 
cautiously and mysteriously as the “certain highly-respectable house” 
was alluded to, she, nevertheless, from amongst the numerous highly-re- 
spectable houses in the city, singled out the right one. She reflected for a 
for a while how it would be best for her to proceed in this unhappy affair, 
and presently resolved to go instantly to Mr. Scott's office and ascertain the 
truth or the falsehood of the report.’ To save poor Honoria, in the mean 
while, from the dreadful shock which the paragraph, whether true or false, 
would occasion her, she kindly and considerately desired Betty to tell Miss 
St. Egremont, in reply to any ey she might make about the newspa- 
per, that it had not been sent ; and, moreover, should she be sent out to pro- 
cure one, to return and say there was not one to be had. 

“ And now, Betty,” said she, “Iam going out for an hourortwo. Be 
careful and mind what I’ve told you, and I'll give youa shilling : if you 
make the least mistake I’ll turn you away at a minute’s warning.” 

The inducement, without the threat, was sufficient for Betty. 

“T’ll not only say it but swear to it, mum,” said Betty, determined to 
earn the shilling honestly. “ When I promise to tell a lie, mum, you may 
believe me.” And she thought to herself, “Lor! if mississ did but pay me 
a shilling apiece for em what a rich woman should I be by this time !’ 

It was but too true! The offices of Messrs. Whobble and Scott were 
closed, and on the outer door was pasted a notice that all letters and parcels 
for them were to be sent to, and all inquirizs concerning them made at, 
Messrs. Docket and Writmore’s, solicitors, Threadneedle-street. Thither 
did Mrs. Fleecer proceed. 

And what were the answers to poor Fleecer’s anxious inquiries 7? The 
firm would appear as bankrupts in the next gazette: their affairs were in 
as bad a state as it was possible to conceive: the creditors would be for- 
tunate should they recover sixpence, or, indeed, any thing in the pound: 
Mr. Whobble, who had latterly left the entire management of the business 
to his junior partner, had been deceived and was ruined by him; and Mr. 
Harry Scott (as they had just discovered) had sailed for America a week 
ago, having left town on pretence of going to Brighton for afew days for 
the benefit of his health. Any further information which the lady might 
desire Mr. Docket would be “ most happy and delighted” te give her. She 
had had, however, sufficient. 

With the intention of uae Se advice of Mr. Quiddy she went to Mark- 
lane. She had actually reached his house, when she suddenly stopped. 

“What afoollam!” thought she. This dreadful business has quite 

bewildered me. What was ee todo? No---I must keep him in the 
dark about it, at allevents. Ze must not know she is penniless.” 

With a heavy heart and streaming eyes she proceeded homewards. 

“Well,” thought she, “let it come to the worst she shall never want a 
home whilst I have one. But how shall I break this mattertoher? Ah! 
. she had but taken my advice! ButI told her how it would be---I told 

er s0. 























“Tren I AM LEFT DESTITUTE IN THE WORLD!” said Honoria. 
And so she was ; “honestly and candidly” she was so. 


Though with the utmost caution and tenderness Fleecer divulged to poor 
Honoria the heavy calamity which had befallen her, the blow was astound- 
ing. “ Master Aparna must rise and be hanged” was an intima- 
tion unwelcomely received by the gentleman to whom it was addressed ; 
nor did he display any great satisfaction at the summons when it was de- 
livered in the more insinuating form of “ You must be so good, sir, to rise 
and be Yo todeath.” ‘The truth is that “ Master Barnardine, you must 
rise and be hanged” is an invitation which the most captivating coaxing, 
or the blandest persuasion, must fail to render agreeable ; and thoug 
Persiani herself should warble it to the party invited, embellishing it even 
with her sweetest and most artistical variations, still would the burden of 
the song be “you must rise and be hang’d.” That is not to besur- 
mounted. And so is itusually with the very best attempts to render any 
great calamity palatable. 








But to each and all of those topics of comfort and consolation Honoria’s 
only reply was, “ But I am destitute, I am destitute!” 

It may be thought that, as an obvious remedy for this cruel misfortune, 
Mrs. Fieecer suggested her sublime panacea, Mr. Phineas Quiddy. But 
no: whatever may have been passing in her mind she had too much tact 
to name him at such a moment. It may be thought also that she would 
vindicate her own sagacity by an occasional “ Ah! if you had but follow- 
ed my advice!”’ or, “I knew how it would end,” or, “I told you how it 
would be.” But, strange as it may appear, she did not mingle with her 
words of consolation one syllable of reproach. We do not attribute this 
forbearance on her part to exquisite delicacy of feeling or refinement of 
mind. Had her friend lost but ha/f her fortune, Mrs. Fleecer probably 
would not have relinquished the opportunity of enjoying her small triumph; 
but Honoria, whom she really loved, was utterly rnined ; and all phere 
rations of self-gratification were merged in sorrow for her misfortune. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Durineé the six weeks that poor Honoria had been confined to her bed 
by the severe illness occasioned by the shock she had received, Quiddy 
called almost daily to inquire concerning the state of the fair sufferer. 

“4 and six wecks’ illness would change any body,” 
said Quiddy. 

“You would hardly know her again, Q.,” continued Mrs. Fleecer.— 
“Poor thing! so altered as she is she wouldn’t like you to see her just 
now. But, thank Heaven! Doctor Twicknam—and as clever a man he 
is asany in the profession—not one of the physicking sort, but a doctor 
after my own heart, for he prescribes port-wine in preference to pills and 
powders—Doctor ‘I'wicknam says that a couple of glasses of port a-day, 
and a month at Brighton, will make her as well, ay, and as handsome 
again as ever, Q.” 

“ Handsome, Mrs. F.!’’ exclaimed he: “that’s all one to me: handsome 
or ugly, my love for ker won’t be less one way or the other.” 

“That 1 do believe,’ said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“Ah! she has had a narrow escape,” said Quiddy. “ And no account- 
ing for her illness, as you’ve often told me, eh, ma‘am ?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied she. “In the morning she was as well as we 
are; and, at night, | wouldn’t have insured her life tor the value of a China 
orange.” , 

“And if any thing had happened to her! Without a relation in the 
world, as you've said, what would have become of her fortune! Well, I 
suppose it would have been the better for somebody, e,my dear good lady?” 

1'o this supposition, which was accompanied with a knowing look, the 
other evasively replied. 

“ She has a great regard for me, certainly.” 

* ” * * * * * 


Whobble and Scott—a first and final dividend of fourpence in the pound ! 

“ Well,” said Honoria, throwing down a letter, “this completes it! In 
my present condition, twelve hundred fourpences would have been some- 
thing to me; but Docket and Writmore say that Mr. Whobble not havin 
signed the bond, I have no claim upon the estate ; it is a private debt o 
Scott's. Honestly and candidly,” added she, with a bitter laugh, “honest- 
ly and candidly, he has left me in a pleasing condition!” 

“ The villain!” exclaimed Mrs. E'leecer. “ But never mind, my dear,” 
continued she ; ‘‘as I have told you trom the first, as long as I live, here is 
a home for you.” 

« “ Youare akind-hearted creature,” replied Honoria, “but (I must re- 
peat it) a life of dependance I will not lead.” 

“Then what well you do?” said Mrs. Fleecer; “for you have not a 
shilling to live upon.’ 

Miss St. Egremont made no reply; for, much as she had thought upon 

the subject, she had not succeeded im devising an expedient for le self- 
support. 
“A life of dependence is wretched enough, and that’s the truth of it,” 
said Mrs. Fleecer; who, with the hope of working out her favorite pro- 
ject, artfully resolved to make Honoria thoroughly miserable by suggest- 
ing to her the worst and most repelling of the probable consequences of 
her destitute condition. So she continued :— 

“ But you needn’t be dependant upon me, Norey, dear. Tomake it agree- 
able to your feelings, you shall do a little work forme. Idon’tmean as a 
common servant :—you shall just wait upon the bet/er sort of lodgers, and 
take care ofthe house-linen and keep it in order for me. That will be like 
earning your living, so you will be under no obligatien tome. I'll not 
pay you any thing: the vales, the half-crowns and shillings you’llfget 
from the lodgers, will keep you in pocket-money, so for that you'll be un- 
der no obligation to me.” 

Miss St. Egremont felt as if pricked with red-hot needles ; but she re- 
pled not. Mre. Fleecer proceeded :— 

“Or if you were to take in needlework? Tobe sure, by working your 
fingers to the bone you couldn’t earn more than eighteenpence a-day—but 
that would be better than nothing, and something you must do to earn 
your oe: 

And to this Miss St. Egremont replied not. . 

“ As to opening a school for little children (as you have talked of doing) 

that would be a very bad speculation; and what else to think of I’m sure 























i don’t know. Dear me! a thought strikes me: lady’s maid to a lady 
of quality—or upper nursary-maid in a e family. It wouldn't 
be pleasant to you, after oe a lady yourself for so many years, 
that I admit; but there would be no disgrace in it, my dear Norey, and 
in your forlorn condition you must do something to earn your living.” 
And to this Miss St. Egremont, though she sighed deeply, replied not. 
“ As to marrying Mr. Quiddy,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “ (which you might 
do this very hour if you would), that’s a subject I’m resolved I'll never 
mention again ; for whenever Ido, you fly outso! No—since you are so 
blind to your own interest—but I'll never uname him again.” 
And to ris Miss St. Egremont made no reply ! x \ 


: . 
“ Pvedone it!’ thought Mrs. Fleecer. 
~.* if. 
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This conversation occurred at noon. In ghe.co he 
that same day— 7 » Ss 

“ That’s Quiddy’s knock, dear,” said Mrs. Fleecer. “Go upto your 
own roomas you don’t like tosee him. I'll get rid of him as soon as 
can, and will let you know when he’s gone.” 

“ Why,” said Honoria, “ I don’t know, but, really—upon my word I— 
as you say he has made so many inquiries about me, why, to thank him 
will be but an act of common civility.” 

* Yes, I have done it,” thought Mrs. Fleecer. 

Our hero was, as usual, received in Mts. Fleecer’s room. He took 
dummy—the ladies played against him. Miss St. Egremont was not un- 
civil to him, although he occasionally delivered himself of an expression 
which was too pointed to be misunderstood ; Mrs. Fleecer was more than 
once at the point of joyfully uttering, “ I’ve done it!” and Quiddy, happy 
Quiddy, was happy Quiddy to the last, notwithstanding his loss of nme- 
pence atcards. An invitation to take his revenge on the following evening 
was proposed by Mrs. Fleecer, seconded by Miss St. Egremont, and rap- 
turously accepted by him. 


- - - ~ 7 - 











“I admit what you say upon that point to be true, 
Fleecer,” said Miss St. Egremont, in conclusion: “ his ugliness is not a 


very important point for consideration ; but then, he is so very disagreea- 





ble. Good night.’ 
- » ~ * * ad 
4 On the following evening Mr. Quiddy was, for the first time, received in 
1 ' Miss St. Egremont’s apartment—the drawing room. 


He again departed a loser—singular coincidence !—of ninepence, 
yet so delighted was he by the amiable behaviour of the heiress, that 


Be exhibited not, either by word or look, the slightest symptom of ill- 
lumor. 











“T admit what you say upon that point to be 
true, Fleecer,” said Miss St. Egremont, in conclusion : “ though he is not 


the most agreeable person in the world, he may, nevertheless, possess 
many good qualities. Good night.” 
Next morning 


“From all these inquiries,” said the worthy Iscariot Hitchflat to our 
hero, “ I presume you are about to marry.” 

“Oh, no; not I,” replied the ever ingenious Quiddy; “no thoughts of 
such a thing.” 

“Then a are you so anxious for the information?’ inquired Hitchflat. 

“Why—because—in short, one likes to know such things, that’s all,” 
said Quiddy.—* Abem!—But you are certain that this is the law: if no 
settlements are made before marriage, the woman’s property becomes the 
husband's?” 

“ Clearly,” replied the worthy Hitchflat. 

Qs oa the woman has no control whatever over it afterwards,” said 
uiddy. 

“ None in the world,” said the respectable limb of the law. “But I 
thought every child knew that.” : : , 

This information corroborated that which he had just previously receiv- 
ed from his legal adviser in the city. Joyfully rubbing his hands as he de- 
parted, he exclaimed, 

; “ All’s right and safe then!” 
; On that very evening (taking advantage of Mrs. Fleecer’s prolonged and 
premiditated a the agreeable Quiddy made a proposal of marriage 
to Miss Honoria St. Egremont! 

And what were the chief points preceding this important step? 

He talked over-much of his “disinterested affection,” still more of his 
“many thousands;” but he delicately abstained from even the slighest 
allusion to the lady’s “‘ fortune.” 

And how was the proposal received ? 3 

Miss St. Egremont was “surprised’’—* astonished”—* utterly con- 
founded’”’—* she could say nothing to it"—* she knew not what to say” — 
“he must leave her” —*“ she was in such a state of mind’ —* indeed he must 
i leave her for the present.” 




















“ Nonsense, Q.” said Mrs. Fleecer, who had been waiting for him in the 
“ hall,”—a refusal, indeed! I listened at the keyhole and heard all that 
passed: it’s as Food as if she had said ‘Yes’ a thousand times over. Come 
again to-morrow.” 

Delighted and happy, away he went. 

“Ecod I am a cute fellow!’ thought he ; “I'll marry her out of hand, 
or some one or another may put it into her head to think of settlemenis.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘«] TELL you again you are not practising a deception upon him, Norey,” 
said Mrs. Fleecer, “no more am I: he is deceiving himself. Out of a few 
words which I dropped promiscuous the first time we met him at the Play, 
he got a notion into his head that you are intolerable rich, and that notion 
he has never got outofit. Why should you be over-nice in the matter? 
He cares little more for you than for me; and if he knew your real 


situation, we should see no more of him in Surrey-street, take my word for 
that,” 
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“To marry a man who has no affection for one!” said Honoria ; “ hor- 
rid:—Some admiration of my person, perhaps.’ [The looking-glass was 
opposite to where she was standing.} ‘ But where there is nothing be- 
yond that, the chances of happiuess are slight indeed !”” 

“ Psha! you'll get on very well together after a little time,” said the 
other. “I don’t mean to say he’s exactly the person to choose for a lover, 
but | hor ger soon learn to put up with him for a husband.” 

“ And when he discovers the deception—or, no ; | won't call it a decep- 
tion,” continued Honoria, (who was beginning to look at the matter in a 
Giocent light “but when he discovers the mistake into which he has 

red by his own self-interested and sordid motives, what is likely 
tobe his b&pavior to me!” 
‘*He can’) discover that till after you are married,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 
- menot !’’ inquired Honoria. 
“Did he say a word to you last mght about your fortune ?”’ inquired 
Fleecer. 

“Not asyllable,” replied Honoria. 

“And why didn’t he, my dear? Because he fancied that should he 
touch upon that subject, it might lead to some talk about settlements and 
all that sort of thing; as it is—and recollect what I wrote to you when 
you were at Pesterton, about his anxiety to know whether you were 
m the hands of trustees—as it is, he thinks that the moment the ring 
is on your finger, your fortune will, of its own accord, tumble into his 

ocket—and then my gentleman has it! Ah! Norey, my dear; be- 
eve me those very cunning people are sometimes too cunning for 
themselves.” 

“ But I dread to think of what may be his usage of me in conse- 
quence of his disappointment,” said Honoria. 

“ As to that,” said Fleecer, “ there is a such a thing as a separate 
maintenance; and to be Mrs. Quiddy with a separate maintenance 
(little as it may be) will be a better thing than to remain Miss St. 
Egremont with no maintenance at all. But I’m not afraid of its com- 
ing to that: with your sense, and spirit, and temper, and education, 
and so forth, it wil, be a strange thing indeed if you don’t keep him 
in order.” 

“Ah! Mr. Honestly-and-Candidly,” said Honoria (and a bitter sigh 
was wrung from her bosom by the thouhgt), “ you have I to thank for 
the pleasant prospect before me also.” 

That evening Miss St. Egremont, accompanied by Mrs. Fleecer, ac- 
cepted Mr. Quiddy’s invitation, to the Play. On their return home, 
Mr. Quiddy accepted Mrs. Fleecer’s invitation to partake of a little 
supper which had been 5 oe in Miss St. Egremont’s apartment ! 

the following evening, Miss St. Egremont accompanied Mr. Quiddy 
to the Opera. Mrs. Fleecer, unfortunately, was too unwell to be of 
the party !! 

Onf{the morning succeeding that, Mr. Quiddy had the honor and hap- 
piness of exhibiting to Miss St. Egremont the giants in Guildhall, to- 
gether with some others of the wonders of the City!!! 

There is an old proverb to the effect that “Needs must when a cer- 
tain gentleman (who shall be nameless) mounts the coach-box.” Time 
was when this theme might peradventure have tempted us to the com- 
mission of a disgression, a short essay, or a dissertation; but, hasten- 
ing to a conclusion, we shall say no more than—Poor Honoria! 


* * * ” * * * 
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“Tought to be very an with you,” said Honoria, when Mrs. 
Fleecer showed her the parcel and the note, both of which remained 
in the state in which she had received them from the former—that is 
to say, unopened. : 

« Wh , my dear,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “ if I had allowed this bomba- 
ain to returned to him, and with such a note as this of yours, we 
should never have seen him again. But, as you are now outof mour- 
ning, what had we better do with it?” 


_ “1 think you may as well keep it for yourself,” said Honoria, laugh- 
ing. 

A week passed away and Miss St. Egremont had .not yet given 
her positive consent to the suit of her adorer. Hour by hour did the 
impatience of the latter increase; for who could tell the could not 
what might occur to baffle his hopes, well-grounded though they were 
Fleecer, the adroit, had provoked this misgiving by unguardedly letting 
drop a word about an imaginary Major O’Mahony and a visionary Cap- 
tain O'Callaghan (gallant officers, both of her own creating,) whe 
sometimes “looked in.” One or other of these “rasecally fortune hun- 
ters,” as Quiddy justly and indignantly considered them, might run off 
with the prize: or some busy meddler might wickedly suggest to the 
young lady the expediency of securing to herself her own property be- 
fore (what he called) the guardian-knot was ticd—a —s which 


er leave him little more than the possession of the young lady 
erself. 

















“I don’t see the need of her going to Brighton,” said Quiddy to 
Mrs. Fleecer, “ for she appears to be perfectly well again. |’m sorry, ver 
sorry for it, forI can’t bear to pass a day without seeing her. [f 
indeed, business would allow me to leave town for a few days, the 
case would be different ; but unfortunately, you see And when 
will she go?” 

“Not till the end of the week,” replied Mrs. Fleecer; and with a 
studied air of indifierence she added, “ Indeed I don’t see how she can 
well go earlier,as she is expecting the arrival of a gentleman from the coun- 
try—an old and very confidential friend of her late uncle’s—who is coming 


to advise her as to the safest and prudentest mode of arranging her 
affairs.” 


This “gentleman,” we scarcely need say, was very closely related to 
the “captain” and the “major.” : 


Quiddy was dumfounded. 
claims 

“ Brighton—well—after all, since Doctor Twicknam recommends it 
I think she ought to go; and, in my opinion, she ought to go imme 





But quickly recovering himself, he ex 
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diately. And, as you rind y, ne, Pinon dear lady, she knows nobody there, CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

and you can’t go vith eo can’t you persuade her to go A Sermon in little, a brief and touching History of Human Life, is 

at once—to-morrow, or the nex t da at the latest—eh, Mrs. F. 7” that small corner of the — is devoted to the announce- 
“Tl try what I can do, Q. day 


ac ou follow her ; ; there | ment of Births, Marriages, 

ou’ll have her allto yourself; play th ipcagemnhee; take her to the Scarcely had a fortnight ela caaectltie second compartment of 
ibraries, and to walk on the and the parade, and the Steam ; and | that register in the Morning Post, there 

if you are the man [ take you for, you insinuating creature —But “Lately, at — Priveas Quippy, Esq., of Mark-Lane, London, 

bush! here she comes. to Mias Honorta St. EGREMONT.” 
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